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PREFACE   TO  VOL.   III. 


# 

As  1  have  been  re -perusing  these  writings,  I  have  grown 
more  and  more  conscious  how  far  my  words  have  often  been 
from  conveying  my  whole  meaning ;  how  my  very  thought 
indeed  has  changed,  and  grown  beneath  my  hands,  and  from 
being  what  seemed  like  a  clear  perception,  has  become  only 
a  suggestion  of  far  distant  things.  I  have  felt  this  especially 
in  relation  to  God  and  Nature.  To  me,  Nature  means  God's 
action  towards  me  and  towards  man  ;  and  it  is  so  much, 
and  grows  to  me  perpetually  so  much  more,  and  so  joins 
itself  with  Revelation,  and  becomes  one  with  all  that  I  have 
most  prized  in  that,  that  all  seems  to  come  into  it,  and  I 
cannot  draw  a  line ;  nor  can  I  even  try.  But  I  know  this  is 
no  end — my  eyes  are  dazzled ;  others  will  judge  for  me. 
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MANUSCRIPT. 


VOLUME    III. 


WITH  respect  to  'substance'  altogether,  it  is  that  very  conception 
which  puts  us  wrong  with  Nature ;  though  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
it,  in  any  case,  until  it  has  done  its  work.  We  must  have  for  Nature, 
action,  getting  rid  of  substance  altogether ;  but  action  without  substance 
is  that  in  respect  to  wh  Being  and  action  are  one,  i.  e.  Spirit.  '  Action ' 
passes  from  substance  to  substance  as  each  successive  substance  is  given 
up,  being  still  nothing  but  passion ;  but  when  substance  altogether  is 
given  up  then  the  action  changes,  becomes  true  action — the  action  that 
is  Being.  The  sttm  and  end  of  all  is  only  the  letting  time  vanish — 
making  Being  and  Action  one ;  wh  they  are  apart  from  time.  The  one 
error  of  Science  is  the  considering  action  as  substance ;  and  so,  in  its 
advance  we  get  rid  of  substance  continually,  seeing  Nature  more  and 
more  truly,  till  at  last,  giving  up  substance  altogether,  we  get  the  true 
Nature — the  spiritual,  the  Divine.  And  we  take  with  shame,  yet  a 
shame  that  should  be  full  of  hope  and  joy,  the  '  inertia '  wholly  to  our- 
selves. Inertia  is  selfishness,  the  subjectness  to  passion,  the  not-acting, 
the  true  or  spiritual  death. 

Of  course  it  is  the  'not'  in  us  makes  nature  so  hard  to  understand  ; 
makes  us  'suppose'  or  invent  so  many  arbitrary  things,  instead  of  seeing 
the  mere  Tightness  or  necessity  of  the  whole.  Very  instructive  in  this 
view  also  is  the  progress  of  science  ;  of  course  all  the  difficulty,  obscur- 
ity, error,  that  we  find  in  investigating  nature  must  be  from  ourselves; 
from  our  own  (wrong)  way  of  looking  at  it.  Error  must  be  from  MS  ; 
this  is  an  axiom  quite  self-evident :  so,  e.  g.,  respecting  'specific  ten- 
dencies' to  Form,  instead  of  the  mere  necessity,  the  mere  definition,  of 
motion.  It  amazes  us,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  all  the  perfect  ad- 
aptations of  the  living  world  shd  be  from  mere  motion  in  least  resist- 
ance, mere  necessity  of  being  motion  at  all.  We  cannot  see  how  this 
can  be ;  we  want  an  arbitrariness,  a  contrivance— heaven  knows 
what. 

We  are  so  wrong,  there  is  such  a  'not'  in  us,  it  is  with  difficulty  and 
much  teaching  only  we  can  get  to  see  that  the  absolute  Tightness — the 
necessity — its  being  as  it  must  be,  is  of  course  that  wh  makes  the  ad- 
aptation so  perfect,  the  result  so  good.  That  '  must  be  '  is  Tightness  ; 
necessity  is  holy — the  absolute  Being  that  is  impossible  not  to  be,  or  to 
be  otherwise,  is  love. 

And  yet  this  demand  for  the  '  arbitrary,'  for  design,  &c.,  in  nature, 

has  its  beauty  and  Tightness  too  ;  for  that  which  exists  is,  truly,  more 

than  mere  physical  necessity.     The  infinite    adaptations    of  nature   are 

not  result  of  motion  in  least  rest  resistance  :  it  is  absurd.     They  are  no 

[Metaphysics  353.     See  vol.  ii.,  p.  12.]  A 


more  so  than  'things'  are  mere  matter  and  force :  they  are  result  of  love 
or  holiness ;  the  place  of  which  we  try  to  fill  by  design  and  skill  and 
benevolence.     This  '  motion '  has  already  got  the  'not'  in  it,  and  will 
not  do.     I  see  :  this  is  all  a  revolt  against  the  physical  necessity,  but 
vain    and   ineffectual   one ;  it   is    an   admission    of   the   thing   to   be 
denied. 

This  referring  externally  what  is  truly  in  ourselves  is  the  same  thing 
I  have  noticed  under  a  different  form  ;  that  talent  expresses  itself — 
genius  leaving  out  the  self.     'Theory'  is  from   self;    'interpretation,' 
revelation  of  the  true,  is  leaving  out  that  wh  is  from  ourselves.     So 
again  this  joins  itself  to  my  argument  respecting  the  external  world  ; 
that  we  perceive  changes  in  ourselves,  and  being  conscious  that  we  do 
not  produce  them,  infer  an  external  cause  :  but  knowing  only  these  very 
changes  in  ourselves  we  refer  them  externally,  or  as  without. 

We  do,  in  truth,  hide  the  entire  point  and  good  in  science,  i.  e.  the 
necessity  or  Tightness  of  G-od's  action,  holiness  as  distinguished  from 
arbitrariness — the  law — by  our  way  of  looking  at  it  ;  by  looking  at  the 
laws  as  something  distinct  from  God's  act,  as  arbitrarily  and  specially 
modified.     This  is  spoiling  science  and  religion  too.     Both  absolutely 
are  in  the  completest  harmony,  but  jumbled  together  they  mutually 
deprive  each  other  of  their  value. 

Our  idea  of  substance  or  inertia,  as  derived  from  '  chemicity,'  helps 
us  to  see  how  the  'not'  comes,  and  how  it  is  necessarily  only  relative ; 
because  this  force,  wh  as  chemicity  is  not,  still  is,  as  light,  heat,  &c. 
Only  in  relation  to  the  atoms — the  chemicity — it  is  not  It  is  a  suppres- 
sion of  that;  the  'not'  always  is  from  a  suppression  of  that  in  relation  to 
wh  the  'not'  is ;  but  it  still  is  in  another  form.     It  is  a  matter  of  time. 
How  is  this  suppression  in  case  of  chemicity  ?     Let  me  trace  the  theo- 
log.cal  bearings  of  this.      Does  creation  involve  time  ?  is  it  a  self-sup- 
pression of  the  Divine,  existing  in  another  form,  as  creature  ?     Is  it 
not  this  wh  the  change  of  form  is  image  of  ?  And  the  creature  so  tends 
to  return  to  God,  wh  is  holiness.     Yet  all  is  not  truly  in  succession, 
but  eternal. 

In  respect  to  the  practical  arts  we  see  this  same  life,  of  introducing 
into  our  procedure  elements  from  ourselves,  i.e.  hypotheses  arising  from 
our  own  ignorance.     We  always  first  do  too  much  (especially  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery).     This  is  nutrition  ;  and  the  rejecting  these  nutritive 
procedures  (wrong  or  hypothetical)  is  the  function,  the  development. 
This  alone  reveals  to  us  the  truth  we  otherwise  never  shd  have  known, 
the  right,  simple,  axiomatic  plans  we  shd  never  otherwise  have  arrived 
at.      This  is  the  practical  '  life,'  or  nutrition  and  function,  hypothesis 
and  interpretation,  wh  we  overlook  so  much,  thinking  the  earlier  im- 
perfect mode  merely  and  unaccountably  bad.  In  a  word,  we  find  nature, 
matter  and  motion;  inert,  instead  of  spiritual,  or  moral  Being  and  act. 
It  is  we  that  are  material,  therefore  we  see  a  material  world. 

This  is  the  simple  fact :  having  inertia,  i.  e.  '  passion,'  in  ourselves, 
we  perceive  the  same  as  if  in  nature  :  that  is  what  places  us  in  a  phy- 
sical world.  And  of  course,  however  well  we  may  know  that  the  in- 
ertia is  in  us  and  and  not  in  nature,  our  immediate  perception  must  al- 
ways be  the  same.  We  may  perceive  the  spirituality  or  holiness  of  na- 
ture and  our  own  inertia  or  sinfulness,  just  as  we  perceive  the  stability 
of  the  sun,  and  heavenly  bodies,  and  our  own  planetary  motion,  by  our 


instructed  mental  vision,  our  physical  perception  remaining  unchanged. 
An  illusion,  known  to  be  illusion,  exists  no  longer :  but  if  the  physical 
perception  were  altered,  the  fact  must  be  altered.  While  inertia  is  in 
us  it  must  be  to  us  in  nature.  The  motion  answers  well  to  the  passion 
that  is  in  us,  and  that  we  ascribe  to  nature.  True  spiritual  Being  (ac- 
tion and  Being)  is  rest,  stability,  and  belongs  to  nature  and  not 
to  us. 

"With  regard  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square,  in  its  spiritual  rela- 
tions, is  it  not  truly  involved  in  least  resistance  ?  Is  it  not  action  giving 
itself  to  (relative )not- action?  For  this  law  is  only  that  of  uniform  distri- 
bution in  all  directions.  So  that,  in  truth,  the  establishing  of  love,  of 
giving  self  to  not-being,  as  the  fact  of  nature,  is  exactly  like  the  es- 
tablishing the  law  of  the  inverse  square.  The  identity  is  concealed  by 
the  merely  formal  or  arbitrary  expression  of  the  physical  law;  if  it  were 
stated  as  it  shd  be,  as  the  fact  of  action  extending  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  distributing  itself  wherever  there  was  not  action,  i.  e.  as  the 
fact  of  love,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  were  tke  same.  And  the  meta- 
physics by  wh  this  law  of  love  in  nature  is  discovered  and  proved — the 
doctrine  of  the  limit,  of  action  and  Being  as  one,  or  action  without 
substance — accords  precisely  with  the  transcendental  mathematics,  the 
doctrine  of  the  limit,  of  the  infinitesimal,  of  fluxions.  The  rational  \ 
statement  of  the  law  of  the  inverse  square,  would  give  it  a  form  pre- 
cisely corresponding  to  mine  of  '  Being  giving  itself  to  not-being.' 
The  becoming  or  giving  self,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  limit  from  it  are 
all  one. 

I  began  by  drawing  the  distinction  between  nutrition  and  function  ; 
and  now  I  see  that  they  are  absolutely  one.  This  is  life  :  first  the  dis- 
crimination, then  the  unifying.  The  former  is  only  for  the  latter ;  the 
latter  only  by  the  former.  And  see  the  'function'  I  get  by  this  unifying 
of  that  wh  I  have  first  so  discriminated  :  this  discrimination  gave  me 
an  organization  (it  was  thought  in  least  resistance).  Nutrition  and 
function  are  two  ways  in  which  we  look  at  one  thing ;  they  are  both 
equally  from  the  '  not ;'  the  development  is  only  a  form  of  approxima- 
tion. Even  as  cause  and  effect  are  the  same,  differing  simply  in  rela- 
tions, or  as  to  how  they  are  regarded  ;  each  cause  an  effect,  each  effect 
a  cause,  and  all  one  fact.  In  truth,  all  that  is  in  time  is  relative  (i.e. 
'not').  All  action,  I  say,  is  from  '  not;'  it  is  in  truth  from  Being  and 
not-being ;  but  it  is  from  the  '  not,'  because  the  Being  must  be  first  or 
as  it  were  absolute,  and  the  'not'  is  only  relative.  The  function  I  con- 
sidered as  from  attraction  or  approximation;  but  now  I  see  this  conception 
wants  altering.  There  is  no  primary  attraction,  no  action  but  from  ex- 
ternal force,  operating  in  direction  of  the  '  not.'  Attraction  involves 
substance  or  mass,  and  is  secondary.  The  action  is  from  a  force  in  di- 
rection of  the  '  not ;'  the  body  attracting  is  only  a  '  not,'  a  '  room.'  This 
we  understand  in  reference  to  chemicity  ;  apply  it  to  all,  to  polar  at- 
tractions from  vibrations.  I  must  try  and  see  the  illusion  of  attracting 
of  substance ;  how  it  is  that  force  so  operating  in  the  direction  of  not- 
force  effects  approximation  of  substance,  i.  e.  of  inertia  ?  Nutrition 
or  force  producing  divergence  is  truly  an  attraction ;  and  all  attraction 
is  truly  just  such  a  divergence.  Every  approximation  produces  a  diver- 
gence, and  must  be  a  resistance  to  some  other  tendency  just  equal.  A  1.1 
approximation  is  a  divergence  produced  as  nutrition,  and  vice  versa, 


all  divergence  is  approximation  by  attraction — how  is  it  ?  "Which  will 
be  the  right  view  to  take?  probably  the  union  of  both  in  a  new 
third. 

"What  I  have  done  in  respect  to  nutrition  and  function  is  like  first 
pointing  out  the  distinction  between  cause  and  effect,  and  then  showing 
that  each  is  each,  and  all  one  fact.      For,  in  truth,  my  doctrine  of  nu- 
trition and  function  is  but  that  of  cause  and  effect  in  a  new  form  ;  the 
force-producing  and  force-absorbing  are  cause  and  effect  respectively. 
But  I  have  just  inverted  the  relation  :  in  eause  and  effect  the  force-ab- 
sorbing is  put  first,  but  with  equal  Tightness.     The  two  views  seem  as 
if  complementary  to  each  other — polar.     But  together  do  they  give  us 
the  truth  so  far  ?     This  is  what  I  am  now  doing — seeing  how  the  force- 
producing  and  force-absorbing  are  in   fact    one.       The    reason    our 
doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  was  so  ineffieient  was  that  it  did  not  re- 
conizc  the  life,  wh  is  to  be  seen   only  in  the  opposite  relation,  viz.  of 
effect  giving  rise  to  a  new  cause,  nutrition  leading  to  function  :  the 
former  recognized  the  talent,  the  nutrition,  alone  not  the  function  or 
genius. 

In  thought,  that  only  is  true  wh  is  oneness  of  opposites,  for  that  on- 
ly  is  infinite  or  eternal.  E.  g.,  cause  and  effect  are  one  in  the  ete.-nal, 
and  so  on.  This  is  remarkable  :  that  this  acquiring  the  characters  of 
eternity,  shd  be  the  true  in  thought :  it  is  '  coming  to  the  point.' 

Are  there  not  (to  us)  three  modes  of  Being  ?  First  the  actual,  true 
or  absolute,  spiritual  or  moral — love  :  2nd  the  real  or  thingal ;  this  is 
not  true  Being,  but  is  a  form  under  wh  we  perceive  it,  owing  to  the  not- 
being  in  ourselves :  3rd  the  hypothetical,  wh  is  merely  a  mode  of  our 
conception,  arising  also  from  not-being  in  ourselves ;  not  moral  how- 
ever, but  intellectual;  viz.,  from  ignorance ;  of  this  form  perhaps  'mat- 
ter' is  the  best  illustration.  2s"ow  of  these  three  forms  of  existence  (if 
we  can  call  them  so),  surely  we  are  conscious  of  or  know  the  first ;  we 
perceive  the  second ;  we  invent  the  third,  and  the  two  latter  exist  only 
relatively;  i.  e.  from  the  'not,'  wh  is  merely  relative.  They  are  as  it 
were  the  nutrition.  [Is  it  a  'three,'  a  development  into  the  spiritual  by 
means  of  the  real  and  hypothetical?  There  may  be  something  in  this;  the 
hypothetical  is  from  ourselves,  embracing  spiritual  elements,  such  as 
not  ceasing,  not  changing,  &c.]  The  hypothetical  exists  to  reveal  the 
real ;  the  real,  to  reveal  the  actual. 

remarked :  if  there  be  no  vacuum  there  can  be  no  real  at- 
oms, no  atomic  constitution  of  bodies  as  true  and  ultimate,  no  particles 
really  separate.     The  atomic  theory  (considered  as  real)  involves  an  ab- 
solute vacuum  (wh  cannot  be).      Again  he  remarked,  men  first  make  a 
vacuum  by  supposing  no  matter  in  it ;  and  then,  by  the  definition  of 
matter  as  separate  from  force,  they  make  it  mere  space— the  very  same 
thing  that  they  have  first  considered  as  the  vacuum  or  not-matter.  For 
if  we  take  away/orcc,  we  have  no  resistance,  i.  e.  we  have  only  space 
or  vacuum.     Again,  if  there  be  no  vacuum,  i.  e.  no  spaces  betw'een  at- 
oms, the  difference  of  bodies  must  be  of  force  alone  (e.  g.,  of  air  and 
solid).     Matter  being  confessedly  not  a  thing  perceived  but  an  infer- 
ence, a  thing  we  suppose  for  logical  reasons,  surely  the  least  that  can 
J>e  expected  is  that  we  shd  be  consistent  and  logical  in  our  representa- 
tion and  conception  of  it.     We  cannot  violate  logic  for  the  sake  of 


'  matter,'  because  only  for  the  sake  of  logic  do  we  suppose  it  at  all. 
If  it  were  a  '  thing,'  or  'real,'  the  case  would  be  different.     We  must, 
of  course,  and  do,    believe  in  realities  in  spite  of  logic  and   consist- 
ency ;  these  are  not  questions  of  logic  but  of  fact.     But  hypotheses, 
wh  we  suppose  for  the  sake  of  being  logical,  or  because  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  things  without  them,  cease  to  be  themselves,  i.  e.  to  be  at  all, 
as  soon  as  they  involve  a  violation  of  logic ;  we  are  at  least  as  well  off 
without  them.     It  cannot  be  less  difficult  to  conceive  of  things  and  all 
physical  processes  without  matter,  than  to  conceivs  of  a  matter  wh  in- 
volves a  contradiction  ;  for  a  matter  that  is  illogical  is  no  matter.    Yet 
there  is  this  good  in  it,  and  only  this :  that  these  chimerical  hypotheses 
make  capital  nutritions  ;  they  give  us  grand  collections  of  'phenomena' 
organized  into  admirable  hypotheses — i.  e.  hypotheses  most  admirably 
adapted  to  tumble  down,  and  in  the  doing  so  to  reveal  the  truth.     This 
is  just  what  the  chimera  of  real  matter  has  done  for  us,  and  when  its 
work  is  done  it  must  go  of  course.     [Think  of  this  as  a   law :  how 
chimeras  lie  at  the  root  of  nutrition,  as  'matter'  has  done  in  this  c£se.] 
If  'matter'  were  a  table,  e.  g.,  of  course  I  shd  not  give  up  my  belief  in 
it  for  logic  ;  there  is  the  table,  and  I  perceive  it,  and  logic  must  find 
some  way  to  agree  ;  but  since  matter  is  only  something  wh  I  infer  to 
make  my  belief  of  the  table  consistent  and  logical,  then  if  this  infer- 
ence lands  me  in  illogicalness  and  inconsistency  there  is  no  excuse  for 
my  persisting  in  it. 

There  is  'real'  evil  of  course ;  as  not-being  it  is  contrary  to  God  or  to 
Being.  It  can  indeed  only  be  '  not-being,'  as  evil ;  in  being  evil  it  is 
not-being  where  Being  ought  to  be.  It  is  wholly  relative  ;  but  then  it 
none  the  less  is  to  us  ;  it  has  a  relative  existence.  Consider  any  other 
relative  ;  the  comparative  degree,  e.g. — greater  is  only  a  relative  term  ; 
there  is  no  absolute  greater  ;  but  none  the  less  are  there  greater  and 
less.  Could  we  say  :  there  is  no  greater  and  no  less  ;  because  the  ideas 
are  relative  only  ?  They  are  real  in  being  relative  ;  in  truth  '  reality' 
is  a  term  of  relation,  by  relation  to  not-being ;  absolutely  there  is  only 
the  actual.  [Have  terms  of  comparison  as  relative  any  relation  to  the 
'  not  ?']  Cause  and  effect,  i.  e.  succession,  have  especially  relation  to 
the  nutritive. 

Can  it  be  said  in  any  sense  (as  creature  is  necessarily  one  with  the 
Creator)  that  man  is  God  becoming  personal  ?  or  what  the  relation  of 
Christ  ?     Is  not  this  Hegel's  doctrine  ?     But  did  he  not  confound 
consciousness,   will,  and  above,  all  love,  with  [self]  personality  ?     Was 
not  the  unpersonal  unspiritual  to  him,  even  as  the  unsubstantial  is  a 
'point'  to  us  ?  He  failed  to  see  the  absolute  love  as  spiritual:  to  him  was 
not  the  unpersonal  an  0,  as  to  Oken.  But  Hegel's  philosophy  is  founded 
on  the  oneness  of  opposites,  wh  certainly  is  a  right  basis. 

There  are  two  ideas  of  creation :  in  the  one  God  is  considered  as 
doing  physical  things  as  physical ;  in  the  other,  He  is  considered  as  do- 
ing moral  acts  wh  we  perceive  as  physical. 

With  regard  to  the  question  '  When  did  the  physical  begin  ? '  I  an- 
swer, '  it  began  with  the  not-being  of  man,  the  Fall.'     It  is  like  the 
question,  when  did  the  sun  begin  to  move  round  the  earth  ?— when  man 
began  to  perceive.     They  are  alike  affairs  of  perception.     All  that  is 
remains  the  same  ;  nothing  was  altered  when  the  physical  began  ;  but 
a  mode  of  perception  commenced  in  man.     We  rightly  say  '  it  com- 


menced,'  for  it  is  in  time ;  and  time  of  course  had  a  beginning — a  be- 
ginning with  reference  to  itself,  not  with  reference  to  eternity. 

Physical  Science  is  seen  to  be  nutritive,  in  that  it  is  negation ;  it  de- 
nies the  'things.'     It  substitutes  abstractions  of  matter  and  force,  or 
hypotheses  wh  are  (from)  not-being,  for  the  actual,  or  Being — the  in- 
stinctive.    I  see  now  the  reason  and  necessity  of  this  procedure  of  Sci- 
ence ;  it  shows  again  a  better  view  of  the  nature  of  the  universal  life. 
It  suppresses  '  things '  and  puts  hypotheses  in  their  place ;  and  yet  be- 
lieves that  it  has  the  'things '  all  the  same,  that  these  hypotheses  are 
the  'things.'     Bringing  back  the  spirituality  of  things  is  the  function, 
wh  is  the  development — at  once  love  and  law. 

[How  horrible  is  the  cat  torturing  the  mouse — if  the  mouse  were  really 
tortured,  if  the  animals  do  feel.     But  how  instructive  if  otherwise ; 
this  in  the  cat  is  not  sin,  but  passion — just  such  passion  as  is  in  us.] 

Physical  properties  are  only  relative ;  if  no  other  things  were,  any 
supposed  things  wd  have  no  properties,  therefore  wd  not  be.  But  only 
not-being  is  relative;  therefore  the  physical  is  not-being?  Again:  this  fact 
shows  that  the  physical  is  not,  viz.  that  it  is  a  scope  for  action,  a  not- 
resistance,  an  inertia.     These  '  properties '  are  actions  of  that  which  is 
around,  existing  as  passion  from  this  inertia :  take  away  these  external 
forces,  and  there  is  nothing.     The  '  thing'  is  merely  a  '  not,'  whereby  a 
form  of  passion  results  from  surrounding  actions  or  forces.     So  these 
physical  properties  are  the  analogues  of  our  passions,  wh  are  from  action 
around  in  relation  to  our  'not.'     If  no  action  were  around  us  there 
were  nothing  of  us  at  all ;  there  is  only  the  passion,  wh  proves  our  not- 
being.     Think  further  how  each  thing  is  (physically)  what  it  is,  as  being 
a  'not, 'a  special  inertia  in  wh  external  forces  produce  passion  ;  and  apart 
from  these  is  nothing.     Beautiful  is  this  parallel,  this  revelation  of  our- 
selves, of  our  not-being,  as  the  very  fact  and  condition  of  our  substanti- 
ality, our  personality.     Substantiality  thus  results  from  action  around 
inertia,  so  producing  passion ;  this  is  ever  passion  to  which  '  substance ' 
corresponds.     The  two  are  correlative ;  substance  is  from  passion,  pas- 
sion from  inertia. 

There  is  no  harm  in  scientific  abstractions,  such  as  'matter':  they  are 
very  well  for  what  they  are  ;  but  they  should  be  kept  as  such,  and  not 
thrust  where  they  are  out  of  place.     They  have  no  business  in  our  daily 
life;  our  concern  is  with  '  things,'  with  the  spiritual  in  an  infinitude  of 
forms :  our  world  is  real.     If  men  must  set  this  aside  for  purposes  of 
their  own,  and  conceive  themselves  as  dealing  with  fictions,  we  do  not 
complain ;  we  thank  them  for  results  and  revelations  not  otherwise  at- 
tainable^ but  it  is  the  results,  not  the  fictitious  processes,  that  our  con- 
cern is  with.     What  wd  a  mathematician  expect  who  shd  submit  as  a 
'reality'  to  men  the  'square  root  of  —  y  '  ?     By  virtue  of  that  concep- 
tion, if  conception  it  may  be  called,  he  may  demonstrate  truth  of  an 
unspeakoble  value ;  but  let  him  do  it.     In  the  meantime,  and  pending 
the  result,  we  beg  leave  to  call  this  quantity,  this  idea  of  his,  a  mon- 
strous absurdity,  wh  men  may  talk  about  but  cannot  think.    Just  so  we 
hold  of  real  matter :  till  you  can  show  us  something  more  than  that, 
we  must  call  it  also  a  chimera,  and  defy  you  to  think  it.     And  observe  : 
when  the  result  is  obtained,  these  chimerical  symbols  are  dismissed ; 
nay,  the  result  is  obtained  only  by  the  rejecting  of  them,  we  hear  no- 
thing more  of  them  when  once  their  work  is  done.     To  insist  on  the 


symbol  is  to  show  the  problem  not  achieved. — In  relation  to  the  mental 
life  also,  it  is  a  parallel  surely  interesting  in  itself.     Those  general  con- 
ceptions, as  of  '  matter,'  are  only  mathematical  symbols  in  relation  to  a 
larger  subject ;  and  so  mathematical  symbols  are  parallel  to  hypotheses. 
Hypotheses  are  '  unknown  quantities  '  designated  in  mathematics  by  a 
symbol,  in  other  thought  by"a  hypothesis,  wh  then  are  as  it  were  real 
things  ;  are  so  regarded,  so  treated,  so  used.      A.nd  the  interpretation 
lies  in  the  rejection  of  the  hypothesis;  putting  fact,  or  real  quantity, 
for  it. 

The  solving  scientific  questions  by  means  of  hypotheses  is  like  solving 
equations.     Even  in  details  this  must  be  ;  I  must  see,  in  the  solution  of 
equations,  these  processes  wh  take  place  in  thought — the  suppression  of 
fact  by  means  of  the  hypothesis,  and  the  development  or  re-assertion  of 
the  fact  in  union  with  its  opposite.     Is  not  the  equation  just  that — the 
polar  opposites — the  fact  and  the  hypothesis  ?     And  by  adding  more,  by 
transformations,  by  action  in  least  resistance,  do  we  supply  the  want 
wh  constitutes  the  hypothesis,  and  attain  a  development?     And  as  the 
'solution'  of  an  equation  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities, as  the  use  of  them  is  to  attain  their  own  destruction,  so  it  is  with 
scientific  and  other  hypotheses.    The  use  of  '  matter '  is  to  show  us  how 
to  get  rid  of  matter  and  substitute  for  it  the  fact.     The  '  anticipations' 
— are  they  not  the  trying  to  get  rid  of  these  symbols  of  the  unknown 
before  the  true  quantities  are  known  ?     This  prevents  altogether  the 
solving  of  the  problem ;  it  is  denying  its  existence,  giving  an  arbitrary 
instead  of  a  true  or  'necessary'  solution. 

We  only  do  consciously  in  mathematics  what  we  do  unconsciously  in 
scientific  thought.     The  statement  of  the  equation  with  the  unknown 
quantities  is  as  our  necessarily  thinking  the  truth  with  an  imperfection 
wh  constitutes  the  hypothetical  (false)  portion — this  hypothetical  por- 
tion being  not  false,  but  simply  'not,'  even  as  the  x  and  y  are  not  false, 
but  are  only  symbols  of  'not,'  of  not-solution ;  and  the  entire  process 
of  thought  is  the  turning  these  '  unknown'  into  the  known  :  then  a  new 
'equation'  on  the  higher  grade,  a  new  unknown,  or  hypothesis,  and  so 
the  development.     Now  in  mathematics  this  is  done  consciously  and  in- 
tentionally ;  it  is  known  that  the  unknown  quantities  are  simply  un- 
known, and  that  the  object  of  the  entire  process  is  to  eliminate  them. 
They  are  never  valued  for  their  own  sake,  no  one  tries  to  retain  them  : 
we  want  surely  to  get  our  other  thoughts  into  similar  relations,  with  a 
similar  comprehension  of  the  case ;  and  then  how  successfully  we  may 
think  !    Not  dividing  into  two  hostile  camps — one  for  affirming  the  fact 
with  the  hypothesis,  and  the  other  absolutely  denying  the  fact  on  account 
of  the  hypothesis — as  is  now ;  but  all,  knowing  the  necessary  process, 
uniting  in  temporarily  suppressing  the  fact  for  the  sake  of  turning  the 
hypothesis  into  fact,  and  so  bringing  it  back  in  a  higher  form.     This 
will  be  beautiful,  but  I  must  see  how  far,  and  in  what  sense,  this  is 
done  in  the  solution  of  equations.     [Observe  :  it  is  through  the  party  . 
who  deny  the  fact  on  account  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  development 
takes  place  ;  thro'  them,  tho'  not  by  them.   After  they  have  suppressed 
the  fact,  there  comes  some  man  who  would  have  been  on  the  other  side 
had  he  lived  before  ;  and  brings  it  back  with  the  hypothesis  now  as  a 
known  quantity.] 

Scientific  speculations  are  very  well  in  their  place,  but  do  not  let 


them  intrude  into  other  regions.     It  ia  very  well  for  physicists  to  speak 
of  'matter';  but  for  men  generally  to  call  this  <  a  material  world  '  is  an 
absurdity.     Shd  we  call  it  an  z-world  it  wd  mean  as  much,  viz,  that 
we  do  not  know  what  it  is.     Matter  is  a  symbol  for  an  unknown  fact ; 
the  world  is  not  a  material  world,  it  is  a  world  of  things.    To  call  it  an 
a-world  wd  be  a  gain,  for  then  we  might  suppose  there  were  some  re- 
ality and  meaning  in  it  at  the  bottom,  if  we  could  find  out  what  it  was  ; 
whereas  this  word  <  matter,'  passes  with  us  as  a  sort  of  voucher  that 
there  is  truly  nothing,  no  significance,  in  the  world  at  all.     Let  us  ab- 
stain from  calling  it  matter  until  our  wise  men  have  given  us  a  known 
quantity  for  the  symbol. 

It  is  Science,  it  is  thought,  alone  that  is  'material';  man  has  made 
matter,  made  it  by  his  sin,  his  selfishness.  "We  see  matter,  because  only 
love  can  see  love ;  and  where  there  is  not-love,  is  matter.   Christ  Him- 
self wd  have  been  but  matter  to  a  crocodile.     Alas,  to  how  many  of  us 
is  God   only    '  matter '  for  the  same  reason.      Our  taking  all  this 
world  to  be  mere  matter,  and  using  it  only  for  the  supply  of  our  animal 
wants,  and  generally  for  our  physical  and  mental  purposes,  is  like  a  wild 
beast  devouring  men  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  them  save  so  much 
food  for  its  stomach  :  just  so  do  we  by  this  spiritual  world  that  is  around 
us.     We  see  it  as  food,  and  that  is  all  we  can  see  in  it.     The  reason  is 
plain ;  we  have  not  eyes,  we  are  not  alive,  we  are  not-man.  Poor  miser- 
able lost  creatures — miserable  herein,  that  we  might  be  better  off.    The 
Africans  stole  the  glasses  of  Anderson's  telescope  to  ornament  their 
bodies  with :  it  was  merely  '  matter '  to  them.     So  we  use  the  world 
for  base  and  most  inadequate  purposes,  laughing  in  our  ignorance  at 
those  who  remonstrate  with  us. 

That  we  can  only  get  rid  of  matter  by  Science  interpreting  it,  and 
giving  a  known  quantity,  a  truth,  a  fact  for  it,  shows  the  necessity  of 
our  advance  in  this  way,  and  how  dependent  all  the  mental  life  is  on 
Science. — As  mathematics  is  by  the  negative  or  minus,  and  by  unknown 
quantities,  so  Science  is  by  hypotheses.     There  are  two  things  here — 
the  negation,  and  the  symbol  for  the  unknown  quantity  ;  the  symbol  for 
the  unknown  being  as  it  were  the  hypothesis.  Is  the  use  of  the  negative 
as  the  means  of  solving,  the  action  in  direction  of 'not,'i.e.relative'not.' 
Can  I  see  how  the  negative  is  connected  with  the  hypothesis — is  one  fact 
of  not! 

"We  have  been,  in  respect  to  to  the  idea  of  matter,  deluding  ourselves 
by  thinking  of  a  mere  symbol  for  an  unknown  fact  as  a  reality.      Thus 
we  naturally  must  be  in  exactly  the  condition  in  wh  we  actually  are : 
viz.  we  have  not-being  for  our  Being.     It  could  be  no  otherwise  ;  a 
symbol  or  word  wh  we  used  to  mark  our  absence  of  knowledge  we  have 
converted  into  the  name  of  an  existence,  and  find  ourselves  of  course 
doing  that  very  thing— saying  of  not-being,  'it  is.'     To  us,  that  wh  is, 
is  not-being,  inertia.     But  we  must  go  back  farther  still,  and  show  why 
we  do  this,  viz.  from  the  not-being  in  ourselves.   It  is  our  constant  plan 
thus  to  take  not-being  for  Being  ;  hypotheses,  mere  words  and  signs  for 
the  not-knowledge,  are  to  us  as  true  existences.     Always  the  advance 
of  knowledge  consists  in  finding  out  that  we  have  been  doing  this,  and 
interpreting  the  unknown  symbol.     Matter  and  its  properties,  e.  g.  must 
be  interpreted  into  love  or  holy  action.     In  mathematics,  it  being  so 
small  and  simple  a  thing,  we  have  advanced  far  enough  to  find  out  this 
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law  of  our  thoughts  and  to  act  intelligently  upon  it.     In  science  and 
metaphysics  \ve  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  fancy  these  sym- 
bols for  the  unknown  to  be  real  things,  and  argue  and  fight  about  them 
as  if  they  were. 

How  strange  and  arbitrary,  how  mere  a  contrivance  it  looks,  to  call 
an  unknown  quantity  '  x, '  and  work  with  it  as  if  that  x  were  really 
something,  as  if  we  knew  all  about  it.     Yet  is  it  only  the  carrying  out 
of  the  universal  and  necessary  laws  of  thinking ;  it  is  what  we  always 
must  do  in  progressive  thought.     There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  it ; 
it  is  the  very  type  of  mental  action.     [As  being  such,  it  must  be  the 
type  of  physical  action  too  :  mathematics  must  be  one  with  physical 
nature.     What  then  in  Nature  answers  to  the  use  of   this   unknown 
quantity  ?       Is    it    not    in    the    nutrition.] — As  we  see   this   in  r"» 
spect  to  this  use  of  symbols  for  unknown  quantities,  which  is  the  great 
contrivance  or  conception  of  mathematics,  so  we  must  get  to  see  it  re- 
specting all  the  other  mathematical  processes  in  detail.  There  are  surely 
the  same  necessity  and  correspondence  in  all ;  and  perhaps  most  clear 
and  decided  in  those  points  wh  seem  most  arbitrary. 

Again,  see  how  the  unknown  quantity  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
mathematics  exist  altogether.     So  it  is  in  Science  :  it  is  by  hypothesis 
that  it  exists,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  unknown.     And  only  by  means 
of  the  symbol  for  the  unknown  [the  hypothesis]  and  by  using  it  as  a 
reality,  can  the  progress,  the  interpretation,  be.  Even  so,  in  all  thought, 
we  must  use  our  hypotheses  as  if  they  were  real  facts ;  we  can  interpret, 
or  do  away  with  the  hypotheses  themselves,  only  by  so  using  them  :  to 
refuse  so  to  use  them  because  they  are  only  hypotheses,  would  be  like 
turning  out  the  unknown  quantities  in  a  mathematical  problem.   Berke- 
ley's idea  is  just  this.     It  is  easy  enough  to  prove  'matter'  to  be  merely 
a  non-entity ;  but  that  is  the  very  reason  why  we  shd  work  with  it. 
We  must  use  this  symbol  in  order  that  we  may  know  what  it  stands 
for.     By  bringing  it  into  all  sorts  of  relations,  more  and  more  complete 
and  extensive,  with  the  known,  we  are  able  at  last  to  say,  '  it  means 
that.'    How  we  might  advance  in  thought  with  this  conception  well  held 
in  view.     Surely  all  thought  then  may  have,  must  have,  mathematical 
precision.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  mathematics  is  so  certain  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subjects  it  deals  with:  it  is  not  at 
all  so ;  quantity  has  no  peculiar  certainty  about  it — the  certainty  lies 
in  the  method.     Mathematics,  dealing  with  so  limited  a  subject,  has 
been  able  soonest  to  arrive  at  a  practical  (not  indeed  a  theoretical  or  in- 
telligent) realization  of  the  right  method — that  is  all.     All  thought  can 
be  as   certain  as  mathematics ;  and  even  mathematics  itself  may  be 
much  beholden  to  other  thought  for  an  explication  and  extension  of 
the  method  wh  it  has  unintelligently  instituted. 

I  say  with  reference  to  the  life  of  thought,  that  nutrition  must  pre- 
cede function ;  that  we  must  think  wrongly  before  we  can  think  right. 
It  is  only  saying  that  before  we  can  know  an  unknown  we  must  have  a 
symbol.  Think  what  we  lose  by  clinging  to  hypotheses  as  real ;  to  a 
real  matter  as  if  it  were  the  thing  we  were  to  rest  in.  We  lose  nothing 
less  than  all ;  we  stop  short  of  the  very  point ;  we  take  up  with  '  no- 
thing,' when  that  very  'nothing'  is  given  us  only  as  a  means  of  getting 
at  something.  We  deprive  ourselves  of  all  that  is  of  any  true  value  in 
our  Science,  just  as  if  a  mathematician  rested  in  his  unknown  symbol*. 
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Conceive  mathematicians  supposing  the  unknown  symbol  to  be  used  as, 
or  to  be,  a  real  thing.     Then  one  party  wd  say,  Give  up  this  symbol,  it 
is  not  and  cannot  be  anything  (Berkeley) :  the  other  wd  say,  We  must 
have  this  symbol,  it  must  be  a  real  thing.     This  feud  can  be  allayed 
only  by  seeing  the  'hypothesis'  to  be  but  a  symbol,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  be  a  symbol — to  mean  something,  tho'  it  is  nothing.     We  see   also 
how  and  why  it  is  that  the  mass  of  men  ever  side  against  the  anticip- 
ation.    It  must  be  so,  it  shd  be :  there  is  a  meaning  in  the  symbol,  a 
necessity  for  it ;  and  men  will  rather  have  it,  even  as  a  reality,  cheating 
themselves  so,  than  leave  it  out  altogether ;  altho'  by  leaving  it  out  al- 
together such  knowledge  as  remains  becomes  very  much  clearer  and  in 
some  sort  better.     For  there  is  felt  to  be  a  fatal  want  and  deficiency 
about  it :  the  unknown  quantity  will  be  recognized  somehow.     It  wd 
certainly  be  so  in  mathematics  (if  we  can  conceive  the  quarrel  arising 
at  all)  ;  men  wd  have  the  unknown  symbol  on  any  terms. 

I  have  before  traced  the  parallel  between  metaphysics  and  mathematics; 
and  given  the  mathematical  infinite  or  infinitesimal — the  no-space — 
as  parallel  to  a  metaphysical  a-chron,  or  no-time.  Here  re-appears  what 
I  have  thought  before  :  that  time  was  the  essential  category  of  the  men- 
tal, as  space  of  the  material.     [I  use  this  word  with  right ;  I  have  in- 
terpreted it ;  but  I  may  use  the  symbol  still  if  it  is  convenient,  as  the 
mathematicians  do.]     As  the  great  conception  of  mathematics  is  space, 
so  that  of  metaphysics  is  time.     And  as  mathematics,  in  order  to  in- 
terpret and  understand  that  wh  is  in  space,  first  ignores  it,  deals  with 
the  infinite ;  and  then,  introducing  a  '  not,'  brings  its  conclusions  down 
into  the  limited,  the  divided,  the  three  dimensions  separate,  the  real — 
so  metaphysics,  to  interpret  and  understand  that  wh  is  in  time,  first  ig- 
nores time  and  deals  with  the  eternal  [the  a-chron]  and  then,  seeing 
things  clearly  so,  as  actual,  by  introducing  the  '  not '  brings  its  conclu- 
sions down  into  the  limited,  the  temporal,  the  divided,  the  threefold 
unity  seen  as  separate,  as  Being,  sacrifice,  and  development — the  life  in 
succession.     Metaphysics  sees  so  the  real,  expresses  so  the  facts  of  time, 
ordinates  the  '  phenomena.'.    This  is  the  parallel  of  mathematics  and 
metaphysics.     The  latter  is  last  because  highest ;  mathematics  is  but  a 
branch  of  metaphysics. 

Will  not  '  sacrifice,'  or  '  self -sacrifice,'  be  the  right  word  for  '  not- 
being  '  ? 

Mathematics  shows  us  that  to  see  earthly  things  aright  even  as  earth- 
ly, as  real  in  the  most  material  sense,  we  must  mount  up  to  the  abso- 
lute and  see  them  in  the  light  of  eternity,  as  it  does  in  the  light  of  in- 
finity. The  arbitrary-looking,  infinitesimal  doctrine  is  the  type  of  the 
necessary  action  of  humanity.  Mathematics  is  necessarily  infinite,  be- 
cause we  are  eternal  or  spiritual ;  it  has  its  existence  because  we  are 
moral  Beings.  Mathematics  is  based  on  the  infinite  because  metaphy- 
sics is  based  on  the  eternal ;  the  shadow  must  correspond  to  the  reality, 
the  'real'  to  the  '  actual.'  And  here,  as  before,  the  actual  is  learnt  by 
means  of  the  real.  Mathematics  exists  to  teach  us  true  spiritualism. 

So  is  not  mathematics    to    metaphysics  as  the    animal    is  to  man ; 
in   it  takes  place  unconsciously  that  which  takes  place  consciously  in 
metaphysics.     It  is  as  instinct  is  to  reason,  as  inorganic  to  organic. 
Instinct  (like  mathematics)  goes  right  at  once — but  is  least  worth  going 
at  all.     Reason  (and  metaphysics)  go  wrong  first ;  they  are  spiritual ; 
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there  is  consciousness  in  them.  Mathematics  is  like  instinct  in  this  too 
— that  is  purely  material.  Metaphysics  corresponds  to  the  spiritual,  to 
life  :  ought  we  not  to  trace  in  it  a  failure,  a  self-sacrifice  or  suppression  ? 
DC  we  not  see  its  suppression,  e.g.,  by  the  positivists  now :  a  nutritive 
stage  and  now  development  ?  Is  it  not  the  instinctive  brought  back  in 
union  now  with  law  ?  In  mathematics  also  is  development,  but  in  a 
less  perfect  way ;  even  as  inorganic  nature  also  is  a  life  ? 

Of  course  '  force '  is  a  mere  symbol  for  the  unknown,  just  as  'matter* 
is.     It  is  '  things  '  that  we  perceive,  not  force. 

I  perceive  now  a  more  right  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  a 
real  matter.     By  denying  that  there  is  matter  we  put  ourselves  in  a 
wrong  attitude  ;  virtually  conceding  the  very  point  in  question.     We 
speak  of  'matter'  as  if  it  were  a  thing  that  could  be  asserted  or  denied ; 
while  the  case  is  that  matter  is  not  in  a  position  to  be  either.    'Matter* 
is  a  mere  symbol  or  expression,  without  any  meaning  of  its  own,  for 
some  unknown  fact.     To  deny  it  is  no  less  absurd  than  to  assert  it :  it 
is  to  be  interpreted.     Clearly  if  a  mathematician  were  foolish  enough 
to  affirm  as  a  great  fact  that  some  unknown  quantity — say  the  diameter 
of  the  sun — were  —  x ;  we  shd  be  entirely  beside  the  mark  in  denying 
that  it  could  be  fx' ;  or  denying  that  there  could  be  'cc  ':  the  question 
wd  never  be  settled  so  ;  the  whole  dispute  wd  be  mere  nonsense.     So  is 
that  about  a  real  matter.     In  truth  the  man  who  affirmed  the  '  x '  wd 
have  the  advantage  rather  of  him  who  denied  it ;  for  he  could  certainly 
show  that  we  were  obliged  to  suppose  such  a  conception,  to  have  some 
such  symbol,  to  fill  the  gap  wh  otherwise  there  wd  be. 

Think  now  what  I  have  been  saying  here :  we  must  have  the  symbol, 
the  hypothesis,  to  fill  the  gap.     That  is  the  very  point :  there  must  be 
passion  where  there  is  absence  of  the  spiritual,  or  else  there  wd  be  a 
'  gap.'     Our  spiritual  inertia  causes  us  to  have  passion,  just  as  an  in- 
tellectual 'not'  demands  a  hypothesis  or  symbol.     Now,  are  these  three 
one  :  passion,  hypothesis,  and  symbol  ?     Yes,  and  substance  also ;  for 
we  have  seen  that  substance  arises  from  the  not-being  of  the  action 
(atomic)  that  produces  it ;  it  comes  from  the  inertia,  wh  is  the  ceasing 
to  be  of  the  chemical  action  by  its  becoming  other  forces. — Think  now 
how  passion  is  one  with  symbol — symbol  of  the  unknown.      Our  '  pas- 
sions' produce  the  hypothesis;  the  '  substance,'&c.,  wh  are  the  'symbols' 
of  the  s'piritual,  and  wh  we  have  thus  to  interpret  into  spiritual  fact. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  thinking  man  to  admit  that 
'  matter '  is  an  expresssion  for  an  unknown.     Faraday  expressly  states 
it :  'In  physics  we  have  two  elements ;  the  forces  (F)  which  we  know, 
and  the  matter  (»)  wh  is  unknown.'  Having  this  admission,  all  follows. 
Matter  is  then  itself  a  'not,'  and  we  want  Being  in  its  place.     This  is 
a  correct  idea  of  unknown  quantities  in  mathematics,  that  they  are 
'not-beings'  for  which  we  want  'Being.'     We  destroy  'not-being'  in 
mathematical  problems  ;  i.  e.  we  create-  It  is  thus  a  life,  a  development, 
a  type  of  the  universal  fact,  of  redemption,  of  the  destruction  of  '  not- 
being.     It  is  all  one :  the  destruction  of  symbol,  of  hypothesis,  of  sub- 
stance, of  passion — this  latter  being  'redemption, 'the  turning  'not-love' 
into  love. 

This  will  make  the  treatment  of  the  '  matter '  question  no  longer  spe- 
cial, but  one  case  of  an  universal.  Matter  is  but  one  case  of  '  hypothe- 
Bis,'and  is  of  the  same  nature,  same  use,  same  destination,as  all.  In  fact 
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nothing  is  said  or  thought  truly  until  it  is  seen  to  be  thus  only  a  par- 
ticular form  of  a  universal  fact. — I  deal  now  with  matter,  not  as  matter, 
but  as  hypothesis ;  and  all  hypothesis  is  as  the  symbol  of  the  unknown 
in  mathematics.  Think  now:  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  career  of  scien- 
tific (dynamical)  metaphysics,  not  the  end.  "What  a  course  is  before  her — 
see,  in  the  history  of  the  transcendental  mathematics,  what  a  promise  ! 

Think  too:  as  the  transcendental  mathematics  was  constructed, not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  merely  for,  or  rather  in,  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of    the    universe.       So    doas   not   this    metaphysics    grow   out    of 
its    use  ?     This   is  the   proof  and   voucher    for    them   both :  they 
are  not  made,  they  grow  ;  they  are  a  life.     They  grow  by  the  operation 
of  force  or  action  external  to  them.     I  see  the  mechanical  operation,  BO 
to  speak ;  how  the  forces  at  work  necessarily  produced  just  such  deve- 
lopment.— Once  more :  I  see  how  theory  is  one  with  hypothesis,  and  for 
the  same  end.     The  interpretation  of  theory  is  substituting  known  for 
unknown ;  and  physical  interpretation  of  physical  theory  must  be  put- 
ting a  symbol  relatively  known  for  one  less  known — the  symbol  substi- 
tuted being  truly  of  an  unknown  value,  but  having  a  known  value  in 
reference  to  that  unknown.     It  is  like  reducing  x,  y  and  z  all  to  terms 
of  x ;  an  operation  well  known  in  mathematics,  and  surely  necessary : 
for  before  we  can  get  the  value  of  the  unknown,  it  is  clearly  essential 
to  have  the  unknown  all  in  one  term,  else  there  is  no  basis  for  the  final 
operation.     Science  has  had  a  whole  array  of  separate  unknown  sym- 
bols(hypotheses).  Are  they  not  all  reduced  by  interpretation  to  one, viz. to 
motion  in  least  resistance;  and  when  this  is  done  the  final  solution  is  com- 
paratively easy.     This  getting  all  the  unknown  terms  to  one  has  been 
the  work  of  Science — that,  and  obtaining  the  various  terms  themselves. 
And  surely  now  in  mathematics  this  must  be  the  great  difficulty  also. 

The  great  errors  of  Science  have  ever  been  false  methods  of  doing 
this,  premature  generalizations,  coercing  different  unknown  quantities 
into  one  formula  without  clearly  bringing  them  to  be  the  same.     And 
surely  this  is  a  fault  hardly  less  prevalent  in  mathematics — arbitrarily 
making  different  unknown  quantities  the  same,  without  truly  seeing 
them  to  be  the  same  ;  prematurely  generalizing,  and  so  filling  mathe- 
matics with  false  hypotheses.     I  know  it  must  be  so,  because  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  mathematical  processes  on  wh  Comte  dwells.     How 
much  mathematics  will  be  indebted  to  metaphysics,  as  ever  the  inferior 
is  to  the  superior,  not  only  for  these  general  laws  of  its  development, 
but  for  having  reduced  all  physical  phna  to  a  common  unknown  term ; 
viz.  to  motion  in  least  resistance — the  spiral  or  ellipse — and  so  greatly 
facilitating  this  process  to  mathematic  and  enabling  it   to  accomplish 
much  more  in  its  own  way  than  it  ever  could  otherwise.     For  by  virtue 
of  these  metaphysical  conceptions  of  '  motion  in  least  resistance,'  '  spi- 
ral,' 'three  dimensions,'  &c.,  will  not  mathematics  be  raised  to  a  higher 
level,  and  enabled  to  supply  (as  necessary  and  certain  a  priori  and  there- 
fore to  be  assumed)  many  elements  it  could  not  otherwise  attain  and  for 
want  of  wh  it  is  so  limited  in  its  scope  and  power.     Now  I  see  again 
what  struck  me  as  so  strange  long  ago :  that  nutrition  is  one  with  the 
introduction  of  hypotheses  or  chimeras.     Thus  the  physical  in  Science 
is  essentially  nutritive. 

The  physical  theories  being  symbols  of  unknown  facts  shows  (though 
I  see  it  but  dimly  yet)  the  relation  of  the  '  not.'  E.  g.,  as  by  our  ig- 
norance (our  not-being  in  respect  to  the  intellectual)  we  introduce,  in 
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mathematics,  these  arbitrary  symbols  for  facts  wh  we  know  must  be  but 
do  not  know  what ;  so  by  our  not-being  in  relation  to  the  spiritual,  we 
introduce  these  hypotheses,  substances,  physical  '  things,'  signs  for  that 
wh  we  know  must  be  but  do  not  know  what — we  perceive  a  physical 
world.     Mathematics  is  a  re-presentation  which  man  has  constructed  of 
his  own  Being  (as  we  know  it  must  be ;  for  mathematics,  like  all  man's 
works,  must  '  re-present '  man).     The  '  not '  in  ourselves  makes  us  put 
something  for  the  '  not  as  without  us.     That  symbol  of  the  unknown  is 
not  anything  existing  in  nature  ;  it  arises  from  our  relation  of  'not'  to 
that  wh  does  exist.     There  being  a  'not'  in  us  in  that  respect,  there 
must  be  a  passion — wh  that  symbol  represents — wh  the  physical  (mat- 
ter* or  substance)  represents. 

Our  ignorance  exists  only  by  virtue  of  our  knowledge  and  capacity  of 
knowing.     "We  do  not  say  a  beast  is  ignorant ;  to  be  ignorant  means 
that  we  ought  to  know.     So,  to  be  not-Being  means  that  we  ought  to 
be.     All  terms  of  negation  are  necessarily  relative.     That  of  wh  we 
are  ignorant  we  express  by  a  symbol ;  but  only  because  we  know  it 
must  be,  although  we  are  ignorant  of  it.     So  our  selfishness  has  rela- 
tion only  to  a  love  wh  ought  to  be.     We  suppose  a  physical  or  inert  in 
nature,  i.  e.  a  symbol  or  unknown,  because  we  perceive  that  a  fact,  a 
Being,  is  there  wh  we  do  not  know.    "We  know  it  must  be  there,  altho' 
we  do  not  know  it ;  and  we  call  it  (not  intelligently,  as  the  mathema- 
ticians do  x,  but  with  a  poor  conceit  of  knowing)  '  matter,'  '  physical 
laws,  '  motion,'  '  force,'  anything  whereby  we  can  cheat  ourselves.  Let 
us  thank  God  and  nature,  who  carry  us  on  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and 
will  not  let  us  rest  in  our  symbols,  as  we  fain  would  do. 

Now,  how  come  we  to  perceive  that  there  is  this  unknown  fact  and 
these  circumstances  and  conditions   of  it  whereby  we  determine  our 
symbols  ?    Can  I  see  how  the  mathematician,  starting  from  the  smallest 
point  of  known  value,  lays  hold  of  more  and  more  unknown  ;  convert- 
ing more  and  more  into  the  known,  by  means  of  relations  established 
between  them  ?      So  we  starting  with  some  true  knowledge,  some  spir- 
itual, some  consciousness,  some  conscience  rather  ;  some  love  or  sense 
of  holiness  [yes,  all  consciousness  flows  from  the  conscience,  the  moral 
Being ;  the  physical  is  a  symbol  standing  for  an  unknown  moral] ; 
starting  from  this  Being  or  known  love,  and  brought  into  relation  with 
other  Being  or  love  wh  is  not  'known,'  is  not  in  us  (we  being  selfish) — 
this  unknown  love  is  'passion'  in  us.     And  we,  perceiving  that  it  is,  but 
not  knowing  what,  use  a  symbol  for  it,  and  call  it  'physical'  or  'matter.' 
This  we  do  by  virtue  of  our  ignorance,  even  as  the  mathematician  does. 
Only  the  mathematician  does  not  mistake  his  symbol  for  the  true  ex- 
istence he  is  in  search  of ;  and  we  do.      Because  in  reference  to  our 
moral  Being  there  is  a  'not'  in  us,  vh  there  is  not  in  reference  to  our 
intellectual. 

This  makes  all  things  more  clear  to  me.  The  symbol  of  the  intel- 
lectual is  seen  to  be  only  a  symbol,  and  is  treated  so,  because  intellect- 
ually we  are,  we  live,  and  see.  The  symbol  of  the  spiritual  is  not  seen 
to  be  a  symbol,  but  is  treated  as  the  only  fact  (although  it  refuses  to  be 
so,  and  leaves  us  in  paradoxes  when  we  consider  it  so);  because  spir- 
itually we  are  not,we  are  dead  and  do  notsee.  As  the  mathematician  in- 
terprets into  known  values  his  symbols  by  their  relations  to  the  known, so 
we  interpret  the  physical  into  the  spiritual  by  its  relations  to  it.  I  must 
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look  more  into  the  parallel  between  the  mathematical  relations  of  known 
and  unknown,  and  the  relations  of  physical  and  actnal. 

I  think  I  see  more  truly  how  the  world  became  physical  through  the 
fall.     Ever  the  unknown  must  have  been  a  symbol  to  us.     But  from  the 
fall  this  x  came  not  only  to  represent,  but  to  be,  the  fact  to  us.      Before, 
while  spiritual,  man  had  his  x  universe  as   a  symbol  of  an  unknown 
fact — i.  e.  of  a  fact  unknown  in  its  exact  meanings,  but  known  to  be  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  wh  was  known,  to  be  spiritual  or  moral.     But 
when  man  became  inert,  died,  then,  not  having  longer  a  perception  of 
the  spiritual  the  symbol  ceased  to  be  a  mere  symbol  to  him,  and  became 
to  him  the  fact  itself.     So  now  I  get  a  glimpse  of  the  true  relation  of 
the  physical  universe  to  the  fact.     Certainly  there  are  true  spiritual 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  earth,  of  wh  these  physical  are  symbols, 
showing  the  unknown  fact  is  yet  to  be  known.     But  these  symbols  are 
physical  and  real  only  to  those  who  are  spiritually  dead,  who,  looking 
on  the  symbol  of  the  unknown  spiritual,  see  the  symbol  as  if  it  were 
the  fact,  because  they  have  no  appreciation  of  that  by  and  for,  and  as 
sign  of,  wh  it  exists.     We  see  now  why  is  this  mixed  character  of  that 
with  wh  we  are   concerned — partly  spiritual,  partly  physical.     It  is 
just  a  mathematical  problem,  dealing  with  the  known  and  the  unknown. 
And  we  see  also  why  our  so  great  concern  is  with  the  physical,  why  no 
true  advance  is  possible  save  by  virtue  of  it.     Of  course  in  a  problem, 
our  great  concern  is  with  the  unknown  elements.  (But  it  would  be  odd 
to  do  as  the  positivists  do,  and,  because  of  this  importance  of  the  un- 
known, ignore  all  else.) 

The  most  spiritual  men  have  done  most  for  science.     Except  for  the 
connection  of  the  physical  with  the  spiritual — its  symbolical  character 
— there  would  have  been  very  little  done  in  science.     All  great  inter- 
•preters  are  emphatically  spiritual,  are   mystics  (Newton,  e.  g.)     Men 
who  see  nothing  more  in  the  symbols  than  mere  sympols,  may  do  a  good 
deal  in  inventing  them,  and  extending  their  relations  in  respect  of  the 
unknown — may  even  do  something  in  arranging  them  and  reducing  them 
to  a  common  term — so  far  interpreting —  but  there  would  have  been 
but  little  science,  save  for  men  feeling  in  their  hearts  that  these  un- 
known terms  were  truly  symbols,  and  one  with  their  own  souls — as 
little  as  there  would  be  mathematics  for  the  sake  of  x  and  y  alone. — 
Yet  to  learn  more  of  the  spiritual  our  great  business  must  be  with  the 
physical ;  the  physical  being  only  the  unknown  spiritual,  undiscerned 
to  be  a  mere  symbol.      [Is  not  this  idea  of  the  symbol  one  with  «  per- 
ceiving by  effects  ?'] 

Not  regarding  matter  as  a  symbol,  we  come  to  think  it  merely  arbit- 
rarily created.     Of  course  if  we  think  the  x  has  no  meaning  besides  it- 
self, we  must  consider  it  as  arbitrarily  put  in.     But,  seeing  x  to  be  a 
symbol  of  an  unknown  fact,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  not  arbitrary  but 
necessary.     All  the  forms  of  this  physical  we  must  perceive  as  neces- 
sary or  right,  when  we  see  them  as  mere  symbolical  expressions  of  a 
fact  perceived  to  be,  but  unknown.     So  we  get  the  holiness  of  nature, 
the  right  act  of_  God  wh  constitutes  the  universe.     So  we  see  the  folly 
of  our  supposition  of  God  as  '  arbitrarily  creating '  a  material  world : 
there  is  nothing  to  create. 

Eespecting  the  physical  from  the  fall  :  as  with  sin  came  death,  earth 
could  not  hare  been  physical  till  then.  It  is  physical  from  our  inertia, 
wh  makes  us  take  the  symbol  for  the  fact.  And  this  inertia  will  caus« 
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it  to  remain  physical  to  onr  sensation,  till  the  human  race  shall  cease 
to  be  on  earth.     But  though  not  in  this  sense  physical,  i.  e.  material, 
before  sin,  still  I  think  I  have  reason  for  modifying  my  conception 
somewhat.     Though  not  material,  the  universe  must  still  have  been 
symbolical  to  man  at  first ;  i.  e.  the  spiritual  fact  must  have  been  per- 
ceived to  be,  and  yet  unknown ;  the  x  must  have  been  there,  but  per- 
ceived to  be  truly  an  x,  with  a  meaning.     Now  may  not  this  have  been 
rightly,  in  some  sense,  to  be  called  a  physical  universe?  and  may  not 
Adam  consciously  and  intentionally  have  introduced  such  a  conception  as 
that  of  '  matter,'  as  a  mathematician  does  a  symbol,  knowing  it  to  be 
nothing,  and  merely  with  the  design  of  using  it  as  we  do  such  symbols? 
Somewhat  like  this  not  unlikely  was ;  for  we  do  not  perceive  matter, 
in  any  sense.     And  an  universe  must  still  surround  as  a  symbol,  known 
to  be  such,  of  the  spiritual,  all  creatures,  (as  not  being  omniscient). 
Love,  true  Being,  is  surrounded  with  an  universe  known  to  be  of  love, 
yet,  being  infinite,  perceived  as   a  symbol,  and  eternally  understood 
more  and  more. 

I  have  much  more  to  see  here.     But  do  I  not  see  in  some  measure 
how  Adam  was  on  the  earth  and  named  the  animals,  &c.?     Might  he 
not  even  have  been  in  time  ?     See  the  reference  to  time  in  respect  to 
the  creation — wh  yet  was  spiritual.     Even  the  spiritual  life  or  develop- 
ment is,  in  some  sense,  in  time.     (Even  as  the  child  innocently  acts  for 
results,  or  in  time,  doing  what  in  the  .man  is  sin.)     I  think  I  have  the 
clue  to  it  here :  man  became  in  the  physical,  material  world  (no,  but 
shd  I  not  draw  a  distinction  between  these  two  ;  physical  before  sin, 
material  after  ?) — man  became  in  the  material  world,  by  sin  ;  not  be- 
cause the  facts  were  altered,  but  because  he  losing  his  spiritual  Being 
(save  as  existing  in  his  conscience  still — for  the  conscience  tells  us  what 
man  was,  what  humanity  is,  says  to  us,  so  far  as  we  disobey  it,  you  are 
not)  ;  he,  losing  his  love,  became  unable  to  perceive  or  appreciate  the 
symbol  any  longer  as  a  symbol ;  the  symbol  became  fact  to  him,  and 
lost  its  significance.     So  he  became  physical  himself,  and  subject  to 
death.     Surely,  by  virtue  of  his  perception  of  the  material  as  a  sym- 
bol, he  must  have  perceived  or  conceived  death  before  ;  else  what  was 
the  threatening,  and  how  could  he  have  eaten,  not  deceived,  and  will- 
ingly subjected  himself  to  death?     Yes;  he  must  have  perceived  death 
before.     So  humanity  before  the  fall  was  in  this  world,  and  perceived 
it  as  the  symbol  of  a  great  unknown  love.     Surely  such  must  surround 
us  in  heaven — the  symbol  of  a  great  unknown  love,  known  to  be  love, 
and  the  symbol  to  be  but  a  symbol.     So  even  perhaps  in  a  certain  sense 
time  ?  No  ;  not  time  ;  time  shall  be  no  more  ;  no  time  is  to  the  eternal, 
the  truly  holy.     There  shall  be  no  time  to  heaven.     But  still  there 
was  probably  to  Adam  ;  he  was  of  the  earth  earthy.     Not  to  the  inno- 
cent, but  to  the  holy,  is  no  time.     That  wh  is  imperfect  is  in  time  ; 
this  was  Adam's  imperfect  Being. 

And  now  another  unification  :  I  think  I  see  how  it  wd  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  scriptural  teaching  that  the  first  of  the  physical  race  of 
men  shd  have  been  low  in  moral  state,  even  sunk  in  savagery.  For  it 
is  a  fallen  state ;  seeing  Adam  as  humanity  removes  all  difficulty  here. 
For  this  is  a  nutritive  state.  "We,  regarding  more  and  more  our  per- 
ception of  the  material  as  a  symbol,  are  so  being  redeemed  and  made 
alive  again  by  Christ ;  «ven  as  from  him  and  from  the  Bible  we  do  de- 
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rive  this  power  of  perceiving  nature.     Think  in  this  sense  of  the  Old 
Testament :  the  -work  was  to  teach  men  to  perceive  the  spiritual,  to 
perceive  the  physical  as  a  symbol  of  it,  to  have  the  spiritual  life  on  wh 
this  perception  depends.     So  we  may  well  conceive  that  in  the  first  of 
the  fallen  material  race  this  perception  of  the  spiritual  was  most  abso- 
lutely deficient.     Then  holy  men  gradually  saw  more  and  more  of  it ; 
and  the  writers  of  the  Bible  most  fully  and  truly.    So  the  spiritual  life 
is  restored  to  humanity :  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  The 
key  to  the  Old  Testament  is  here :  the  first  step  was  to  teach  humanity 
that  the  material  was  but  a  symbol  of  love.    [How  the  poets  hare  kept 
up  the  work.]     This  was  to  be  done  by  gradual  successive  periods. 
There  has  been  in  this  past  scientific  period,  a  period  of  suppression  of 
it,  to  raise  it  higher.     So  the  redemption  of 'man  is  worked  out  in  many 
persons. 

I  like  this  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  as  meant  to  teach  men 
that  nature  is  a  symbol  of  the  moral — as  the  commencement  of  that 
wrork.     This  indicates  surely  that  men  had  entirely  lost  it.     How 
wonderful  too  that  language  shd  be  based  upon  it,  unconsciously  ;  and 
that  mathematics  too   shd  thus  unconsciously  represent  it.     Even  phy- 
sical science,  wh  so  often  professes  hostility  to  it,  is  made  thus  to  bear 
witness  thereto.     She  can  do  no  other  than  express  it,  in  such  way  as 
she  can. — I  see  now  why  we  perceive  the  material  world  as  such,  and 
cannot  help  it.    The  same  (mental)  necessity  by  wh  the  mathematician 
puts  a  symbol  for  an  unknown  quantity,  causes  us  to  frame  hypotheses 
for  unknown  facts;  to  perceive  substance  from  the  unknown  love, the  spirit- 
ual fact.    The  difference  between  man  fallen  and  unfallen,  probably  is, 
that  now  he  takes  the  substance  for  the  very  fact ;  and  before  he  merely 
used  the  substance  as  a  symbol,  knowing  the  fact  to  be  spiritual   tho' 
unknown.     Perhaps  we  may  attain  to  conceive   our  hypotheses    so, 
i.  e.  not  as  truly  existing,  but  as  indicating  existenee  not  known  by  us. 
And  so  also  we  may  perhaps  hereafter  perceive  matter,  and  men  as 
being  in  the  material  world ;  perceive  how,  owing  to  their  'notness,'  this 
negation  or  inertia  may  be  reality  to  them. 

It  certainly  has  to  be  accounted  for,  how  we  have  come  so  universal- 
ly and  naturally  to  consider  mere  negation  as  true  Being.  It  is  a  fact 
wh  demands  an  explanation ;  we  do,  by  the  very  necessity  of  us,  be- 
lieve in  and  fancy  we  perceive  that  wh,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it, 
we  find  to  be  not  only  inconceivable,  and  unperceivable,  but  even  such 
that  it  can  only  be  defined  by  terms  that  mean  ( not-being.'  How  come 
we  to  do  this  ?  How  unavoidable  is  the  answer  wh  refers  it  to  an  in- 
ertia, a  deadness  of  ourselves.  This  those  '  holy '  men  saw  who 
first  wrote  of  the  fall ;  not  perhaps  as  I  see  it,  but  essentially  the  same. 

The  very  fact  of  our  believing  in  matter  is  proof  of  the  fall.     The 
more  certain  and  instinctive  is  our  belief  of  the  reality  of  matter,  the 
more  cogent  is  the  demonstration  that  a  not-being  in  us  is  the  cause  of 
it.     How  simple  is  all  on  this  obvious  view,  the  view  of  ourselves  wh 
our  conscience  furnishes,  and  for  wh  we  need  no  external  evidence — wh 
we  do  truly  know.     Yes,  this  is  the  known  starting  point  by  wh  all  is 
to  be  interpreted ;  that  we  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be.     Beautiful  is 
it  that  this  is  the  starting  point  of  all  perception.     I  see  again  that 
the  world  becomes  physical  to  us,   as  children,  with  our  first  disobedi- 
ence and    knowledge  of  good    and  evil — our  conscience.       Our  own 
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not-being  is  Being  to  us,  and  so  is  not  external  not-being  Being  to  us.  By 
these  relations  of  the  external, the  physical, to  the  spiritual  in  us — of  the 
unknown  to  the  known — is  the  interpretation  of  the  physical  effected 
— the  seeing  the  material  as  moral,  of  force  as  love,  of  necessity  or  law 
as  holiness. 

We  cut  off  our  hands  and  then  complain  of  want  of  power ;  we  re- 
fuse to  be  guided  by  sound  reason,  and  then  complain  how  little  we 
know.     Logic  is  of  boundless  power  if  we  would   not  mistrust  it  so: — 
e.  g.;  when  it  is  demonstrated  that,  in  believing 'matter,'  we  clearly  be- 
lieve in  that  wh  is  not  and  cannot  be,  we  say :  '  Ah,  those  things  are  be- 
yond the  scope  of  our  reason ;  we  must  not  subject  them  to  such  ex- 
amination ;  must  acquiesce  in  the  mystery  and  suppose  that  our  faculties 
are  too  limited.'     Let  us  rather  accept  the  fact,  and  see  what  comes  of 
it.     We  are  necessitated  to  believe  in  that  wh  is  not ;  why  so  ?     Here 
is  a  great  fact,  a  glorious  problem  ;  we  shall  learn  something  from  it  if 
we  will   not  be  afraid  and  shut  our  eyes.     (And  in  the  name  of  religion 
too;  fancying  that  anything  can  hurt  it :  faith  in  God  is  truly  faith  in 
ourselves.)     Why  are  we  compelled  to  think  that  wh  is  'not'  to  be  ?  Be- 
cause we,  in  being,  are  not.       There  is  infinite  instruction  here ;  the  fact 
of  being  landed  in  a  paradox  is  proof  that  we  can  understand  that ;  for 
these  things  our  reason  does  suffice. 

— observes  that  matter  is  supposed  because  force  cannot  be  or 

act  in  a  vacuum.     And  yet  the  supposition  of  '  atoms  '  (wh  is  essential 
to  the  conception  of  matter)  necessitates  that  force  shd  act  in  vacuo, 
viz.,  between  the  atoms  (a  paradox).     Again;  in  mathematics  anything 
divided  by  0  is  infinite.     The  atom  is  indivisible,  i.  e.  it  is  divided  by 
nothing.     That  is,  the  atom  is   infinite.     This  is  the  meaning  of  that 
mathematical  formula.     Think  of  size  altering  the  laws  of  motion — as 
if  it  were  an  absolute  thing  and  not  a  mere  relation — the  superposition 
of  small  vibrations  without  interfering — as  if  they  were  not  merely  an- 
alysed and  reproduced. 

In  regarding  the  physical  as   a  symbol  of  the  unknown,  we  see  the 
importance  of  the  relations  among  the  physical  phna  themselves.     And 
thus  do  we  not  gain  an  insight  into  the  relations  of  the  eternal  world  to 
our  bodies,  a  clue  to  our  passions  or  sensations.     And  having  interpreted 
we  can  observe,  can  see  the  facts  when  we  have  the  key.     So  may  we 
not  hope  to  solve  many  physical  problems  which  are  otherwise  quite  un- 
attainable ? 

Practically  how  well  the  doctrine  of  theories  being  symbols  of  the  un- 
known would  work.     A  man  would  express  theories  as  statements  of 
problems.     (Of  course,  to  be  of  any  use,  they  must  be  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  phna.)     What  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  what  exact  re- 
gulation.    People  wd  hold  fast  the  known,  at  the  same  time  they  sought 
after  the  unknown  and  presented  it  in  theories.     They  would  see  that 
paradoxes  were  not  to  be  afraid  of,  would  understand  that  truth  must 
advance  by  paradoxes;  and,  holding  as  fact  the  known  interpretation, wd 
seek  without  fear  or  force  to  interpret  the  unknown  'theory.'     And  it  is 
science  must  be  in  the  chostic  state  it  is  in;  for  men  of  science  are  treat- 
ing mere   hypotheses  as  facts.     Surely  the  only  facts  are  our  conscious- 
ness.    The  concern    of  science  is  with  consciousness ;  all  this  hypothe- 
tical work  is  mere  scaffolding,  or  accumulation  of  materials,  and   all  the 
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theories  are  mere  facts  of  consciousness ;  i.  e.  materials  for  a  future 
science ;  but  science  must  be  a  science  of  consciousness  ;  for  there  is  no 
other  fact  for  it  to  deal  with — a  science  of  the  facts  of  consciousness. 
This  is  only  carrying  out  legitimately  the  recognized  ground  of  modern 
science,  only  making  it  self-consistent.  What  has  a  science  that  professes 
to  abjure  hypotheses  and  deal  only  with  facts  to  do  with  '  matter '  and 
'  force  ?' 

Kow  science,  once  brought  to  admit  herself  to  have  to  do  with  con- 
sciousness alone,  is  already  rendered  spiritual,  is  already  redeemed  ;  viz., 
in  giving  up  hypotheses.     Then  it  would  be  her  business  to  extend  and 
arrange  our  conceptions  (looking  back  I  see  the  laws  I  have  unconscious- 
ly obeyed).     And  how  delightful,  even  as  physical,  science  would  at 
once  become  by  that  admission. — May  I  say  that  only  that  which  is  di- 
rectly perceived  can  be  a  fact ;  i.  e.  our  sensations,  or  mental  percep- 
tions? that  all  inferences  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  hypthe- 
tical ;  and  that  hypothesis  cannot  be  confirmed,  but  exists  only  to  be  re- 
jected or  excluded  by  interpretation.     This  last  point  is  the  thing  to 
establish. 

I  see  how  'substance'  is  from  not-being  in  respect  to  the  gravitating  or 
chemical  action  [see  chemicity];  and  how  all  other  vibratile  forms  are  so. 
Now  I  want  to  see  how  gravitation  and  chemicity  also  are  from  a  not- 
being.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  ;  but  I  want  to  see  it.  It  must  be  sure- 
ly from  not -being  in  respect  to  the  spiritual. — The  entire  physical  is  of 
course  from  a  'not'  applied  to  the  spiritual  by  ourselves.  So  the  physical 
is  to  us  infinite  and  eternal ;  because  the  spiritual  is  so,  of  wh  it  is  the 
symbol,  as  negative.  But  it  is  infinite  and  eternal  as  'not.'  This  is  the 
explanation  :  our  error  is  in  considering  it,  not  as  '  not,'  but  as  Being. 
That  is  it  is  passion — passion  being  ever  the  result  of  action  in  relation  to 
'  not.'  That  it  is  passion  proves  the  '  not.'  This  is  hypothesis,  is  sub- 
stance ;  I  get  substance  as  passion  from  '  not.'  The  application  of  'not' 
to  action  necessarily  is  passion  as  being  a  direction  of  less  action. 

Is  there  a  parallel  between  the  love  and  law  wh  are  the  spiritual,  and 
the  approximative  and  divergent  wh  constitute  the  physical  ? 

I  see  this  is  the  position  I  must  take  respecting  '  matter ;  not  that 
there  is  not  a  real  matter ;  but  that  matter  is  a  '  not.'     Asserting,  so,  the 
value  to  metaphysics  of  the  negative  element,  wh  is  natural  enough  ; 
and  only  affirming  respecting  matter  itself  the  very  same  thing  as^very 
one  does — viz.,  that  it  is  inertia,  not-being.     Every  'not'  must  be  rela- 
tive ;  this  is  the  importance  of  it.     See  how  it  is  conceptions,  things 
thought  of,  not  things  physically  perceived,  that  move  us  and  are  the 
springs  of  our  action. — It  is  true  in  one  sense,  matter  is  an  abstraction, 
a  hypothesis.     But  this  does  not  fully  meet  the  case  :  how  comes  it  that 
this  physical  world  wh  we  perceive  is  such  as  to  necessitate  our  suppos- 
ing '  matter  ?'     And  the  answer  is  that  it  is  due  to  a  '  not ;'  we  are  com- 
pelled to  supply  or  suppose  the  inertia,  without  wh  it  could  not  be.     We 
cannot  conceive  of  it  without  conceiving  it  in  relation  to  an  inertia,  mere 
substratum,  i.  e.  mere  'not'  in  itself.     Now  this  inertia,  this  '  not,'  of 
course  is  relative  ;  what  is  it  the  'not'  of?     It  is  the  'not'  of  action,  i.  e. 
of  the  spiritual  or  moral.       See,  we  are  compelled  to  supply  a  'not'  or 
'  matter,'  because  this  physical  can  only  so  exist  as  such,  viz.,  by  the 
not-being  of  the  spiritual.     How  this  proves  the  spiritual :  it  is  because 
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we  are  spiritual  that  we  demand  a  'matter'  for  the  physical.     That  wh 
we  perceive  as  physical,  cannot  exist  as  such  save  as  the  property  of  a 
'not;'  but,  supplying  thus  a  'not,'  we  have  of  course  a  separate  spirit- 
ual (Avh  is  arbitrary ;  a  'not'  is  there  also).     Again,  see  how  perception 
can  be  only  in  a  moral  Being  ;  perception  is  from  the  conscience : — we 
cannot  perceive  things  as  external  without  this  supposition  of  matter, 
recognizing  (although  unconsciously),  their  relation  to  the  spiritual  or 
moral,  i.e.  that  they  are  from  the  not  being  of  the  moral. 

We  must  look  at  this  positive  relation   of  the  idea  of  matter,  instead 
of  merely  denying  it;  we  must  recognize  it  as  the  not-being  of  the 
spiritual ;  so  it  becomes  a  true  actual  fact  to  us,  one  with  that  revealed 
by  our  conscience — wh  is  none  the  less  to  us  because  it  too  is  the  revela- 
tion of  a  '  not.'     When  we  look  at  the  heavens,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  stars  do  not  move  round,  but  that  the  earth  does  move ;  so,  looking 
at  things,  we  shd  not  think  that  there  is  not  a  real  matter,  but  that  there 
is  inertia,  or  not-being  of  the  spiritual.     I  put  like  for  like — I  put  a 
subjective  for  an  objective  inertia,  as  Copernicus  put  a  subjective  for  an 
objective  motion.     Berkeley  denies  the  inertia  altogether;  and  this  will 
not  do ;  it  is  as  if  a  person  denied  altogether  the  heavenly  motions.  This 
matter-hypothesis  had  to  reveal  to  us  a  moral  fact,  as  the  epicycle-hy- 
pothesis had  to  reveal  a  physical  fact.     It  could  not  be  as  Berkeley  said; 
God's  action  upon  the  mind  could  not  cause  us  to  perceive  matter,  save 
as  we  were  inert ;  even  as  God's  act  could  not  cause  us  to  perceive  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  save  as  moving  ourselves.     And  now  this  inertia  of 
our  own  reveals  to  us  an  inclusive  fact ;  as  our  own  motion  revealed  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  so  the  inertia  reveals  the  death  of  humanity — not 
mine,  but  man's. 

How  clear  it  is  that  the  physical  (and  mental)  must  be  from  least  re- 
sistance, i.  e.  from  '  not ;'  it  must  be,  by  its  very  definition  as  passion. 
Passion  must  be  from  action  and  by  a  '  not ;'  it  cannot  be  primary. 

In  respect  to  our  inti-oducing  hypotheses  into  our  scientific  concep- 
tions : — instead  of  saying  '  the  flower  is  thirsty,'  we  say  '  there  is  defi- 
ciency of  fluid,'  wh  is  introducing  a  hypothesis,  a  mere  conception  not 
truly  existing.     I  see  now  something  farther  about  this.     The  'not,'  by 
means  of  wh  these  hypotheses  exist,  is  the  suppression  of  that  primary 
and  instinctive  idea  that  all  external  things  are  like  ourselves.     This 
process  may  be  difficult  to  trace  at  first,  but  the  conception  is  clear.  And 
so  I  see  how  the  'not'  arises  ;  and  thus  how  the  mental  life  begins  and 
developes.     Suppressing  the  idea  of  all  things  being  like  ourselves  (and 
does  not  even  this  idea  follow  our  perception,  wh  is  from  conscience  ?) 
I  say  suppressing  this  instinct  of  regarding  the  thing  as  like  ourselves, 
as  known,  there  is  a  'not'  (with  of  course  a  law,  wh  is  this  suppressed 
instinct  in  a  polar  form).  Now,  in  respect  to  this  'not'  there  must  be  hy- 
pothesis; so  the  first  nutrition  is:  and  by  the  exclusion  of  this  hypothesis, 
the  first  development  :  again  suppression,  and  so  on.     But  why  does  the 
child  suppress  the  idea  that  all  is  living  like  himself  ?     [It  is  taught  at 
first  surely,  by  merely  extended  experience  ;   it  is  more,  that  resists  ;  as 
seen  in  respect  to  life.]      What  is  the  first  hypothesis  from  surrounding 
thought?  this  probably  depends  on  his  education  and  conditions  (but  his 
conscience  must  have  much  to  do  with  it).     In  this  respect  the  early 
theological  stages  of  thought  are  interesting.     All  this  can  be  traced 
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back,  like  the  animal  development.     We  must  now  be  in  a  very  com- 
plex and  highly  developed  state  ;    but  may  it  not  be  made  out  by 
patience  ? 

Now,  on  this  view  of  hypothesis  as   passion  from   the  surrounding, 
theory,  or  the  introduction  of  hypothesis,  is  assimilation :  it  is  the  very 
definition.      This  process  too  is  nutrition  ;  it  is  taking  more  and  more 
of  the  unknown,  to  make  it  known. 

Our  present  scientific  hypotheses  are  in  our  intellect  alone ;  they  are 
conceptions — not  what  we  perceive,  not  our  sensational  passion,  but  our 
intellectual ;  a  thing  apart  from  us,   wh  we  conceive  but  do  not  know. 
Shd  we  say  we  know  sensations  ?     I  conceive  not ;  only  the  moral. 
Do  we  not  interpret  the  sensational  into  the  moral  through  the  intellect? 
i.  e.  through  hypothesis,  suppressing  sensation,  or  the  instinctive  idea 
derived  from  sensation.     [I  suppose  it  is  well  to  admit  quite  an  in- 
stinctive perception  by  sensation,  recognizing  its  basis  in  the  moral  Be- 
ing as  an  instinctive  inference.]      Thence  necessarily  comes  hypothesis, 
viz.,  from  the  '  not ;'  even  as  'substance '  is  from  the  'not'  of  the  atomic 
actionjand  so  the  development.  In  truth  the  parallel  of  the  introduction  of 
hypothesis  in  the  mental  and  of  substance  in  the  material,  is  very  ex- 
act.    Substance  arises  from  the  ceasing  (virtually  the  suppression)  of 
the  'atomic'  action,  i.  e.  of  the  moral.     So  hypothesis  is  from  the  sup- 
pression of  the  moral  conception.  They  are  in  truth  one;  the  not-being 
of  the  moral,  in  two  relations,  is  either  hypothesis  or  substance.     The 
starting  point  of  both  is  the  moral ;  of  the  intellectual  as  of  the  phy- 
sical or  sensational.     The  not-moral  is  the  first  suppression  or  nutrition; 
and  see,  it  is  a  separation — into  spiritual  and  material,  into  arbitrary 
action  and  passion  under  law.  The  moral — action  under  law — is  divided 
into  action  without  law  and  law  without  action.     The  physical  is  law 
without  action  ;  it  is  all  relative  with  no  absolute.     The  spiritual  is  ac- 
tion without  law ;  absolute  without  the  relative.     It  is  like  creation — 
separation  of  action  and  law.     There  is  a  new  view  of  creation  here  : 
think  of  it. 

I  am  confused  by  this  two-foldness — of  the  perceived  as  the  physical 
world,  and  of  the  conceived  as  thought.     This  must  resolve  itself;  I 
must  see  the  oneness,  and  how  they  are  polar ;  how  the  physicalness 
if  from  the  not-moral  in  us  ;  the  material  from  the  psychical :  together 
making  up  the  physical,  wh  is  itself  the  passion   resulting  from  sur- 
rounding action;  i.e.  the  spiritual  universe  in  relation  to  the  not-being 
of  us. 

Now  think  how  we  suppress  that  action  which  we  at  first  suppose  in 
nature,  on  account  of  its  arbitrariness.      "SVe  find  that  we  must  demand 
also  law  ;  so  we  go  from  side  to  side,  and  get  no  rest  till  we  can  see  ac- 
tion and  law  as  one.     It  is  because  the  action  is  arbitrary  that  it  is 
suppressed  and  the  physical  is  perceived,  and  hypothesis  introduced :  it 
is  suppressed  by  demand  for  law,  in  truth  by  conscience.     Truly  con- 
science is  all ;  the  one  'known1  is  the  moral.  But  now,  this  arbitrariness 
wh    we  perceive  or  suppose  in  nature  (and  on  account  of  wh  we  sup- 
press the  action),  this  arbitrariness  is  from  our  own  arbitrariness,  our 
own  not-being.  Clearly  it  is  from  the  conscience;  we,  being  arbitrary  or 
inert,  dead,  find  that  wh  is  around  as  arbitrary.     So  the  nutrition  is 
from  the  suppression  of  the  action  as  arbitrary,  from  the  imperfection. 
Is  there  here  a  parallel  to  the  fall  ?  and  even  to  the  spontaneous  self- 
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sacrifice  of  the  Father  ?  The  suppression,  the  work  of  talent,  is  from 
sense  of  right,  as  ever.  [I  have  noticed  this  before  :  the  interpreta- 
tion is  from  instinct  or  necessity ;  the  theory,  the  hypothesis,  from  a 
sense  of  right.  It  is  from  force  ;  i.  e.  from  conscience,  wh  I  have  seen 
to  represent  force.]  Because  we  begin  with  only  half,  i.  e.  with  arbit- 
rary action,  as  with  the  male,  there  must  also  be  the  female.  It  is  not 
good  for  the  male  to  be  alone.  This  suppression  of  the  action  for  passion 
under  law,  is  like  the  woman  taken  out  of  man. 

In  the  fact  of  our  thus  suppressing  the  '  action  *  in  nature  and  seeing 
it  as  'passion  under  law,'  in  the  necessity  and  Tightness  of  this,  and  in 
the  bringing  back  the  action  into  it  by  this  means,is  evidence  of  the  right- 
ness  and  necessity  of  our  intellectual  suppression  of  things  wh  yet  are 
truths.     This  does  not  imply  that  they  are  not  true,  or  that  we  are  not 
to  l.elieve  them.     How  interesting  in  this  respect  is  our  holding  at  once 
the  spiritual  and  this  real  matter,  wh  are  quite  inconsistent;  just  as 
we  hold  both  free-will  and  the  obedience  of  man  to  the  strongest  mo- 
tive.    How  interesting  are  the  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  the  opposites 
and  hold  them  together  without  unifying  them  truly.     A  perception  of 
the   nature   of  the   mental   life  would    put   an  end  to  all    these    at- 
tempts,  wh  perhaps  are  the  very  greatest  hindrances  to  good  thought 
and  valuable  ('  actual ')  progress.      These  vain  compromises  we  especi- 
ally want  to  get  rid  of ;  until  we  recognize  the  oppositeness,  how  can 
we  proceed  to  the  unification  ?  how  marry  if  we  we  do  not  see  the 
sexual  difference  ? 

How  clear  the  relation  of  spiritual  and  physical  is,  when  we  see  that 
the  latter  is  suppression  of  the  former,  and  that  the  two  are  polars  and 
can  only  co-exist  in  union.     Again,  see  (in  our  suppressing  'action'  for 
passion  under  law)  this  :  that  suppressing  the  true  or  instinctive  is  not 
taking  up  a  false,  but  only  the  other  half.     As  we  see  the  case,   this 
opposite  is  also  true  ;  seen  as  we  see  it  the  universe  is  truly  passion 
under  law,  as  it  is  action — i.  e.  arbitrary  action.     Both  are  true,  be- 
cause complementary.     By  suppressing  a  true  we  are  landed  not  in  a 
false,  but  in  a  complementary  true.     To  us,  to  our  perception,  nature  ia 
passion  under  law — even  although  to  see  her  so  we  exclude  the  truth 
of  God's  direct  act.     We  see  two  halves  ;  it  is  like  going  round  from 
one  side  of  a  thing  to  the  other  ;    we  ignore  the  first  to  see  the 
second,      i'ut  when  we  can  see  the  two  to  be  one,  then  we  know  the 
whole. 

It  was  necessary  and  right  to  exclude  God's  direct  action  from  the 
universe ;  it  was  a  right  nutrition  ;  not  wantonly  wrong  ;  but  life,  a 
vital  wrongness.     So  faith  and  reason  alike  agree  that  there  can  be  no 
other  wrongness  or  evil  but  life.     It  is  so,  as  being  the  '  not ;'  it  is  nu- 
trition as  being  the  suppression  of  a  fact,  and  can  be  no  otherwise  ;  and 
the  suppressed  love  of  humanity  must  come  back  again. — In  the  physical 
opposition  to  tendency  is  suppression  of  a  fact ;  the  union  is  the  fact. 
Even  in  the  physical  the  oneness  is  the  fact,  which  is  suppressed  in 
the  nutritive  separation. 

Our  bodies  are  hypotheses,  substances;  they  are  the  passion  produced 
by  surrounding  being,  from  the  not-being  of  man;  and  the  conscience  is 
the  suppressed  Being.     I  saw  that  our  bodies  and  minds  were  part  of 
God's  act,  i.  e.  of  the  being  of  created  spirits  ;  though  at  first  I  did 
not  see  enough  to  see  it  aright.     This  is  just  what  they  are  :  action, 
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i.  e.  Being-act,  existing  as  passion  owing  to  a  'not.'     They  are  the  not- 
being  of  man,  themselves  ;  but  they  are  the  passion  wh  necessarily  ex- 
ists in  relation  to  such  not-being  by  virtue  of  the  surrounding  Being. 
So  they  are  part  of  the  surrounding  universe,  as  we  see  :  this  is  -what 
puzzles  me  so  much.      They  are  part  of  the  spiritual  around  us  wh  we 
see  as  physical  by  virtue  of  our  own  iuertia.     My  conception  of  sub- 
stance as  derived  from  the  not-being  of  the  atomic  action,  is  the  same 
thing.     The  substance  being  not  the  inertia  simply,  but  the  passion  wh 
exists  from  surrounding  action  by  virtue  of  such  inertia.     And  the  body 
and  mind  are  ours,  our  physical  nature  ;  but  I  may  see  better  why  they 
are  sensational  or  conscious,  i.  e.  subserving  our  sensations.     The  rela- 
tion of  the  conscience  to  them,  as  the  continued  existence  of  the  sup- 
pressed love,  is  simple.     But  now,  why  is  the  passion  opposed  to  the 
conscience?     Why  does  law  exist  from  this  suppression ?     Consider,  in 
relation  to  the  mental,how  the  suppressed  instinctive  fact  necessarily  is 
law  to  the  hypothesis,  controls  it,  and  is  opposed  by  it.     Think  also, 
respecting  the  one  humanity  unfolding  itself  into  the  human  race  :  how 
we  see  this  end  foremost. 

Should  we  not  consider  as  ourselves  the  consciousness  alone  ?     We 
'  perceive  '  our  physical  body,  just  as  we  '  perceive  '  nature — viz.,  by 
hypothesis.     The  true  passion,  wh  is  'we,'  is  our  conscious  passion  (of 
whatever  sort),  not  the  body  wh  we  infer  from  it.     Here  again  we  put 
last  first ;  my  body  is  from  my  consciousness,  not  my  consciousness  from 
my  body.      But  think  how  it  is  this  body,  the  passion  wh  exists  in  our 
'  not,'  that  brings  us  into  relation  (or  seems  to  do  so)  with  external  na- 
ture, i.  e.  with  the  spiritual  universe.     Does  it  or  does  it  not  ?     Does 
not  our  conscience  rather?  or  both  in  truth.   Or  rather,  it  is  by  this  pas- 
sion vh  constitutes  our  physical  nature,  that  we,  as  conscience,  are 
brought  into  relation  with  the  universe.      This  is  simple,  as  showing 
how  all  our  knowledge,  and  indeed  activity  of  conscience,  must  be 
through  the  physical,  knowing  that  this  is  truly  the  spiritual. 

But  now,  why  is  it  first  seen  as  arbitrary,  and  then  as  passion  ?    This 
requires  time.     The  conscience  in  relation  to  the  physical  is  as  the  Di- 
vine in  relation  to  the  not-being  of  the  Divine  (i.  e.  the  'creature') ; 
•  it  is  the  existence  of  the  suppressed.     Think  of  this  in  relation  to  the 
physical ;  all  the  acting  forces  are  as  the  conscience ;  the  passive  (or 
properties  of  the  substance)  are  as  the  passion.     Think  how  these  pas- 
sive forces  become  active.     This  shows  us  how  our  passions  are  truly 
spiritual  action  or  Being,  if  seen  aright  (i.  e.  if  interpreted). 

What  evidence  there  is  of  the  inertia  being  in  us,  and  not  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  of  what  impossibilites  it  relieves  us  ;  especially  of  the  'creation 
of  matter.'     Only  try  to  realize  that  conception  of  God  '  creating  mat- 
ter.' And  especially  when  we  see  that  creation  is  self-suppression ;  and 
how,  on  that  hypothesis,  matter  must   be  one  with  God.     The  impossi- 
bilities   are  innumerable.     Only   think   of    God   creating   universal 
inertia.      There  is  nothing  to  create  ;  only  something  to  destroy  in 
creating. 

The  conception  of  matter  as  '  inertia  '  recognizes  the  forces  or  proper- 
ties as  distinct.     The  properties  are  passion  from  surrounding  action : 
recognizing  that  they  are  passion  from  action  in  relation  to  the  inertia 
is  th.e  true  conception.     The  conception  of  force  considered  as  an  act  of 
God  in  relation  to  matter  wd  do  well,  if  the  negative  character  of  'mat- 
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ter'  had  been  considered — as  making  God's  act  '  force.'      It  wd  do  well 
up  to  a  certain  point.     But  this  necessary  conception,  in  this  age  of  the 
world,  of  the  '  not '  as  the  fact,  necessitates  all  the  misconception.     It 
wd  have  been  fatal  to  our  wisdom  to  have  been  wiser. — Our  modern 
Science  does  not  go  wrong  in  putting  inertia  or  the  'not'  as  the  very  fact 
of  the  external  world  ;  it  is  the  fact  of  it,  that  by  wh  it  is  ;  the  fact  or 
basis  of  creation  indeed ;  viz.  the  not-being  or  self-suppression  of  God. 
So  far  it  is  quite  right ;  all  is  mere  relation,  wh  is  by  'not' ;  relation  is 
by  the  application  of  a  'not';  it  is  from  a  relative  'not'  that  all  such 
comes ;  it  is  in  least  resistance.     The  mistake  is  the  not  seeing  that  it 
is  a  'not';  taking  the  inertia  for  action  or  Being.     This  makes  the  con- 
ception (if  that  wh  is  inconceivable  can  be  so  called)  absurd.     Surely 
it  is  from  this  relation  of  passion  to  'not' — all  passion  being  from  'not' 
— that  the  intellectual  processes  are  of  no  value  in  relation  to  belief; 
they  do  not  touch  Being,  or  the  actual.     So  it  is  quite  wrong,   on  the 
other  hand,  to  deny  that  there  is  matter.     Of  course  there  is  inertia  ; 
there  is  the  'not';  it  is  the  very  distinguishing  fact  of  the  'sensible.' 
Eemembering  that  matter  is  inertia,  to  deny  it  in  respect  to  the  physical 
is  a  mistake  not  less  serious  than  taking  it  for  Being. 

There  could  not  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  mental  life  being  the 
suppression  of  a  conception  in  order  to  bring  it  back  in  a  higher  form, 
than  this  of  matter,  wh  I  have  suppressed,  but  now  re-affirm.  I  sub- 
stituted a  hypothesis  for  the  fact  —  a  conception  of  moral  action 
under  law :  for  an  arbitrary  action  I  had  a  passion  under  law.  Sur- 
rounding thought  constituted  the  'passion'  or  'substance'  of  my  thought, 
and  the  suppressed  fact  of  'matter  was  the  law  of  it.  And  the  bringing 
back  of  'matter'  as  a  'not'  is  making  it  emphatically  one  with  the  op- 
posite opinion ;  that  of  moral  action,  wh  resulted  from  its  suppression. 
And  the  moral  action  is  now  seen  to  consist  in,  and  to  demand,  the  re- 
storation of  the  suppressed  '  matter.'  The  inertia  is  that  wh  emphati- 
cally constitutes  or  results  from  moral  action,  and  in  asserting  moral 
action  I  assert  that  which  demands  or  must  result  in  a  '  not.'  The  old 
philosophers  could  not  see  the  love,  because  they  did  not  see  the  essen- 
tiality of  the  'not' :  and  my  former  conception  of  moral  action — ex- 
cluding the  'not'  and  denying  the  'matter'— was  a  similar  defective  con- 
ception of  moral  action.  I  failed  to  see  the  self-sacrifice,  the  necessary 
not-being,  wh  moral  action  or  Being  involves — so  I  could  not  do  it.  I 
made  the  universe  moral  action  without  a  self-suppression,  and  so  of 
course  could  not  see  how  God's  action  could  be  'things'  to  us.  But  now 
observe  :  tho'  I  find  the  essential  'not'  in  self-sacrifice,  in  creation,  that 
'not'  which  constitutes  the  sensible  material  lies  in  us. 

In  order  to  see  the  world  aright  we  must  recognize  a  'not'  in  it :  this 
is  certain.     The  question  is  as  to  the  nature  and  relation  of  this  '  not.' 
It  is  clearly  wrong  to  regard  the  'not'  as  the  fact — as  we  do  (with  our 
material  world)  ;  but  there  is  also  another  erroneous  way  :  that  of  Plato 
— the  considering  this  world  as  an  imperfect  image  of  a  world  similar 
to  it  in  all  respects  except  that  imperfection — the  considering  this  as  an 
imperfect  physical  world.     To  this  I  conceive  is  parallel  the  theological 
conception  of  the  world  as  physically  depraved,  i.  e.  as  having  been 
originally  in  a  superior  and  perfect  physical  state  from  wh  it  is  now  fal- 
len [and  the  same  of  man].     Plato's  super-sensible  world  is  the  right 
idea ;  but  it  errs  in  this,  that  it  is  not  truly  spiritual  or  moral :  and  so 
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also  our  conception  errs.     The  Fall,  the  '  not,'  relates  to  the  moral  ; 
and  the  'not'  of  the  moral  is  that  wh  makes  the  world  physical.    But  as 
physical,  it  is  perfect — as  much  now  as  ever — as  much  as  possible. 
[Clearly  so,  by  the  axiom  of  least  resistance].     This  is  the  point  to 
recognize  :  that  the  'not'  in  the  universe  is  a  '  not-moral,'  and  it  is  that 
wh  causes  it  to  be  physical ;  but  that  as  physical,  it  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  depraved.     And,  seeing  that  this  'not'  is  a  moral,  actual  'not,'  there 
can  be  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  seat  of  it — viz.  that  it  is  the 
moral  'not'  in  us.    Our  conception  makes  God.  intellectual — as  conceiving 
ideas,  &c. — instead  of  moral.     It  wd  assist  us  here  if  we  saw  clearly 
that  the  intellect  is  only  relative,  and  essentially  has  to  do  with  the 
'  not  *  [not  merely  that  it  belongs  only  to  time].     This  shows  still  more 
clearly  how  creation  cannot  be  an  intellectual '  not.' 

This  parallel  of  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  effects  of  the  Fall  to 
Plato's  doctrine,  shows  how  far  it  is  from  being  an  absurd  imagination 
or  chimera.    And  now  one  sees  why  the  present  doctrine  of  'real  matter' 
was  necessary  :  it  was  necessary  that  it  shd  be  seen  that  the  'not'  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  physical.     The  other  doctrine — that  the  physical 
was  imperfect — wd  not  do ;  because  it  implied  that  without  the  'not'  it 
was  still  physical.     Only  by  seeing  that  the  very  fact  and  essence  of 
the  physical  is  this  '  not,'  can  it  be  seen  that  the  true  fact  (apart  from 
the'not')  is  moral  or  spiritual;  that  the  Fall  introduced  the  physical :  i.e. 
only  by  the  belief  in  a  'real  matter'  and  in  the  necessity  of  the  physical 
processes  and  laws,  could  recognition  of  the  spiritual  be  introduced. 

Seeing  that  the  'not'  is  the  essence  of  the  physical,  and  that  it  is  only 
from  and  in  ourselves,  we  see  how  the  physical  is  from  ourselves,  is  our 
mode  of  perceiving  that  wh  is  spiritual  or  moral.  Therefore  men  have 
invented  a  real  matter,  have  introduced  this  hypothesis  of  'substance' : 
it  was  necessary  before  they  could  realize  the  moral  Being  that  consti- 
tutes the  universe.  This  is  the  function  of  that  nutrition.  The  intro- 
duction of  '  matter '  is  the  nutrition  ;  its  exclusion  reveals  a  fact — and 
see  :  it  was  introduced  by  suppressing  an  instinct. 

Surely  the  intellect  cannot  be,  apart  from  that  '  material,'  that  body, 
wh  is  in  some  sense  dependent  on  it  and  flows  from  it  (i.e.  as  material). 

Science,  affirming  that  nothing  ceases,  is  equivalent  to  affirming  that 
'things'  only  truly  are  as  being  eternal  or  moral,  i.  e.  as  Being  in  not- 
being.  Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  the  affirmation  that  nothing  that  is 
ceases  to  be  ? 

There  can  only  be  time  from  a  '  not,'  i.  e.  from  change  or  ceasing.  It 
is  a  great  advantage  to  see  this  clearly,  in  reference  to  the  Divine  espe- 
cially, wh  cannot  therefore  be  in  time.  So  we  see  how  the  physical  is 
from  the  '  not.'  Is  there  not  also  here  a  glimpse  of  how  space,  or  the 
material  is  from  the  mental,  of  wh  the  especial  characteristic  is  time.  I 
begin  dimly  to  see  how  '  matter '  is  an  idea,  and  truly  dependent  (as 
'matter')  on  the  psychical. 

It  is  beautiful,  these  conceptions  that  have  been  about  the  universe  as 
eternal  and  infinite.  Of  course  it  is  BO  ;  i.  e.  it  is  spiritual.  This  is  sim- 
ply excluding  from  it  our  'hypotheses'  of  space  and  time.  But  then  see : 
these  conceptions  of  infinite  and  eternal  are  anticipations,  exactly  such  ; 
and  a  very  good  illustration  of  what  constitutes  anticipation :  it  still 
leaves  the  universe  physical  and  therefore  arbitrary.  It  is  not  of  course 
that  'matter'  is  eternal :  hypotheses  can  only  begin  after  man  begins  to 
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think.     As  physical,  i.  e.  as  in  time  and  space,  the  universe  must  be 
limited :  and  yet  this  conception  is  impossible  to  be  actually  true.  Time 
could  never  have  actually  begun,  nor  the  universe  be  in  truly  infinite 
space.     A  contradiction  is  involved  in  making  these  conceptions   abso- 
lute— e.  g.  in  regard  to  space  :  unless  there  be  a  limit  to  the  universe, 
the  law  of  motion  in  least  resistance  fails;  for  there  can  be  no  resist- 
ance.    A  truly  infinite  physical  universe  is  demonstrably  impossible — 
net  theoretically,  but  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  and  mechanically :  viz. 
by  the  fact  of  the  universal  resistance  wh  involvesa,  final  limit.     Infi- 
nitude excludes  necessarily  both  time  and  space.  There  cannot  be  a  time 
when  Time  (the  physical)  began — i.  e.  in  itself  and  actually,  began  ;  its 
beginning  is  as  the  beginning  of  all  hypotheses.     How  clear  is  the  in- 
terpretation, that  the  physical — the  one  'thing,'even  as  every  individual 
thing — is  a  form  of  the  spiritual,  and  by  means  of  a  '  not.' 

In  the  same  way  with  respect  to  cause  and  effect :  it  depends  on  the 
'  not,'  is  but  an  expression  of  it,  i.  e.  of  the  ceasing  to  be  and  becoming 
another.     So  we  see  the  absolute  true  Being  must  be  that,  only,  to  wh 
cause  and  effect  does  not  apply :  i.  e.  true  action  [again  the  moral].    It 
takes  away  all  the  mystery  about  free-will.     Being  is  action  ;  cause  and 
effect  only  comes  from  not-being:  so  the  argument  that,  in  referring  all 
to  strongest  motive,  the  J,  the  Being,  is  left  out — has  its  value.  [What 
a  perveision  it  has  been  to  make  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  de- 
pend on  this  conception  of  cause  and  effect !]     The  axiom  that  every 
physical  event  or  thing  must  have  a  cause,  involves  more  than  we  have 
thought :  it  involves  this  ;  that  all  the  physical  involves  a  '  not.'     It  is 
plainly  the  fact  that  I  have  been  arriving  at  so  gradually  :  that  the  phy- 
sical, as  such,  is  from  '  not.'     Cause  and  effect  is  only  another  form  of 
the  idea  of  Time,  of  ceasing,  of  not-being  in  reference  to  any  given 
Being  (or  thing  or  process).     '  Under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect '  is 
equivalent  to  '  in  relation  to  not-being.'     That  wh  is  under  cause  and 
effect  is  passion  :  this  is  law  in  the  physical.     The  physical,  being  es- 
sentially cause  and  effect,  is  essentially  under  law  ;  yet  it  is  a  misnomer 
to  speak  of  '  creation  by  law,'  because  creation  is  just  that  wh  excludes 
law  ;  it  brings  us  to  the  actual,  takes  us  above  the  '  not.' 

IB  the  physical  t:>  the  spiritual  as  creature  to  creator?  i.  e.  in  some 
sense,  God  is  to  the  creation,  as  conscience  to  the  physical  man.    There 
must  be  a  parallel  here,  if  one  could  rightly  get  hold  of  it.— See  how, 
even  physically,  the  essential  point  for  understanding  a  thing  is  to  get 
the  right  way  of  looking  at  it — just  altering  the  bearings  of  the  eye.  I 
noticed  this  in  looking  at  the  chordae  tendinice  of  the  heart,  as  laid  open, 
and  as  cut  across.     In  the  latter  position  it  is  plain  that  they  are  'gem- 
mations,' modelled  into  the  cavity  (by  least  resistance). — Leibnitz  says, 
that  'philosophers  are  true  in  what  they  affirm,  false  in  what  they  deny.' 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  shows  that  '  every  error  is  only  a  truth  abused  ;  and 
all  partial  systems  are  but  contributions  to  a  perfect  science.'     Yet 
surely  I  must  be  quite  opposed  to,  or  rather  I  must  embrace  and  invert, 
his  system  of  realism,  of  the  conditioned.     And  see  how  I  contravene 
his  doctrine  of  the  '  greatness'  of  the  mind.      I  find  it  also  from  a 
'  not' — the  great  is  only  the  '  spiritual.'     Think  now  of  the  opposite 
processes  going  on  in  a  living  body.     So  the  intellect,  as  being  a  life, 
must  consist  of  opposite  processes ;  and  cannot  be  the  arbiter  of  truth. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  how  the  material  life  corresponds  in  its 


nature,  processes,  and  ends,  with  the  mental.  I  see  that  the  conception 
of  the  lower  animal  world  as  in  the  relation  of  an  embryo  to  the  human 
race,  may  be  taken  generally.     The  development  of  material  life  is  pre- 
cisely this  :  to  become  subordinate  to  the  spiritual.     This  is  just  what 
takes  place  in  the  animal  development ;  the  rising  from  that  which  is 
merely  material  into  an  instrument  for  the  spiritual,  by  successive  de- 
velopments.    [The  interpretation  of  the  unknown  into  the  known,  as  I 
say}.     Think  how  the  intellect  developes  towards  this,  by  successively 
showing  as  necessary  that  wh  was  arbitrary,  or  merely  instinctive.     Is 
not  bodily  development  parallel  here  ?  is  it  a  bringing  back  as  necessary 
of  that  wh  was  suppressed  as  arbitrary  (instinctive)  ?     It  brings  back 
as  function  the  (instinctive)  chemical  passion  which  it  had  suppressed. 
The  function  answers  to  the  intellectual  'necessary';  i.e.  both  are  deve- 
lopments.    There  is  a  beautiful  conception  here,  if  I  can  follow  it  out, 
of  this  parallelism  of  the  material  and  mental  as  developing ;  of  the 
formation  of  an  organization  by  both.     Let  me  think  more  in  respect  to 
the  intellectual  organization ;  and  how  and  why  the  suppressed  fact 
comes  back  as  necessary,  effecting  so  a  function. — "What  I  want  to  see 
in  respect  to  this  life  of  the  intellect  is :  how  the  suppressed  fact  is 
brought  back ;  and  this  I  think  I  see  in  theory  :  viz.  that  the  hypothe- 
sis is  a  'not';  it  is  excluded,  as  being  a  'not,'  by  the  law  of  least  resist- 
ance.    I  ought  to  see  a  concrete  case ;  I  shd  see  .how  this  necessitates 
the  return  of  the  fact,  and  how  the  necessity  or  law  remains.     This  is 
alike  in  moral  and  intellectual ;  but  how  is  it  ?     See  too  how  this  is  in 
respect  to  the  bodily ;  how  interpretation  is  development ;  and  how  this 
differs  from  mere  function. 

The  interference  of  vibrations  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  production 
of  a  'relative  not,'  i.  e.  it  produces  a  not-being  in  relation  to  that  form 
of  Being  or  action,  that  vibration ;  but  the  force,  or  motion,  still  exists. 
So  also  in  not-being  in  relation  to  the  spiritual ;  so  ever.     Can  we  see 
the  suppression,  and  existence  in  an  opposite  form,  here  ?    As  in  the  in- 
tellectual, the  motion  is  at  right  angles,  i.  e,  is  the  polar  opposite. 
[Think  of  this  in  relation  to  the  production  of  color  from  interference 
of  light.]     It  is  surely  probable  that  attraction  is  from  this  :  that  if 
the  bodies  did  not  approach  thus,  there  would  be  a  vacuum  [the  law  of 
least  resistance  is  just  this].     So  perhaps  interference  of  vibrations  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it :  the  production  of  a  '  not '  so,  and  the 
operation  of  the  forces  produced  thereby. 

It  is  very  curious  that  we  shd  have  let  that  assumption  of  Science, 
that  nothing  wh  is  can  cease  to  be,  with  its  manifest  contradiction  of 
all  experience,  last  so  long.     Consider  pain  or  pleasure,  of  wh  it  is  so 
characteristic  'to  cease  to  be.'     This  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  pre- 
valence of  instinct  over  '  reason ':  for  tho'  the  statement  is  professedly 
a  rational  induction,  it  holds  its  ground  by  virtue  of  our  instinctive 
feeling,  our  spirituality  and  feeling  of  the  eternal.    It  is  the  affirmation 
of  Science  (in  its  own  way,  i.e.  in  relation  to  time)  that  the  fact  is 
eternal.     In  reference  to  its  being  from  '  logical  induction, '  think  what 
bad  logic  it  is.     We  first  invent  '  hypotheses  '  that  are  not  'thingal,'  or 
ceasing ;  and  then  assert  of  them  that  they  do  not  cea&e  !     Of  course 
'  matter  '  and  '  force '  do  not  cease ;  we  have  supposed  them  for  the  very 
purpose  that  they  shd  not  cease ;  they  are  hypotheses  for  the  sake  of 
rendering  the  '  seal '  intelligible,  by  bringing  it  into  relation  to  the 
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actual  (excluding  time)  :  "but  '  things,'  the  '  real,'  cease  just  the  same. 
To  affirm  the  not-ceasing  of  hypotheses  does  nothing  towards  the  ex- 
planation of  '  things,'  wh  are  most  entirely  unlike  hypotheses,  and  es- 
pecially in  this  :  that  they  do  cease.    Science  here  falls  back  unwittingly 
on  the  instinct  of  the  eternal  or  actual  in  man.    A  hypothesis  of  course 
may  be  any  way  we  like.     The  assertion  that  matter  and  force  do  not 
cease  is  merely  defining  a  'supposition.'     But  it  is  a  most  instructive 
fact,  that  in  order  to  understand  or  he  able  theoretically  to  treat  of  the 
physical,  it  has  been  necessary  to  regard  it  hypotheticatty  as  the  eternal. 
And  see  what  these  hypotheses  indicate,  and  how  they  prepare  the  way 
for  Actualism  ;  introducing  the  eternity,  but  in  the  form  of  passion  or 
inertia.     This  eternity  is  as  it  were  the  law  that  is  introduced  with  the 
passion.  There  is  an  inertia — eternal;  a  passion — Law.  And  now  this  law 
remains  when  the  'not'  (the  matter)  is  excluded;  and  thus  nature  is  seen 
as  eternal  action,  viz.  spiritual.     "We  have  here  a  type  of  how  the  hy- 
pothesis introduces  the  law ;  and  how  the  law  remains  when  the  hypo- 
thesis is  excluded.     But  the  '  law  '  too  is  in  a  higher  form  ;  i.  e.  in  a 
higher  form  than  that  first  recognized  :  even  as  the  'eternity'  of  the  spi- 
ritual is  higher  than  the  mere  not-ceasing  or  not-changing  of  '  matter.' 
This  is  a  clue  to  how  the  law  comes  with  the  suppression  of  the  fact : 
for  matter,  the  hypothesis,  comes  from  suppression  of  the  instinctive 
activity  of  '  things.' 

Here  is  an  instinctive  raised,  by  suppression,  to  a  true,  a  spiritual : 
and  do  we  not  see  hetter  how  the  instinct  comes  back,  how  '  matter  '  is 
excluded  ?  and  how  the  law  remains  ?     Is  the  first  instinctive  view 
ever  that  of  action  or  Being  ?  [Action  and  Being  being  one  to  us  instinct- 
ively].    Are  not  all  'instincts'  an  assertion  and  expression  of  our  spi- 
ritual Being  ?     Thus  again  see  how  the  intellect  comes  from  the  'not'  of 
this  spiritual. — The  hypothesis  of  matter  was  essential  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  fact  of  holiness  in  Nature.     We  suppress  the  '  action  '  in 
the  external  world,  introducing  thus  the  hypotheses  of  '  matter '  and 
'  force  ';  so  seeing  the  phna  or  results  as  necessary,  apart  from  the  action, 
wh  is  thus  suppressed  as  unnecessary — and  all  this  in  order  to  bring 
back  the  action  as  necessary,  i.  e.  moral.  And  see  how  we  have  retained 
the  word  '  action '  in  reference  to  the  physical,  while  denying  the  fact ; 
the  instinct  leading  us.     So  that  it  should  be  simple  and  easy  for  us  to 
exclude  the  inertia. 

Now  I  want  to  see,  (1)  how  we  come  to  suppress  the  action  so  as  to 
introduce  the  hypothesis  or  inertia ;  (2)  how  we  come  to  bring  it  back. 
I  want  to  pee  the  details  of  this.  With  regard  to  our  bringing  it  back  : 
we  feel  a  necessity  for  a  true  action  to  produce  an  effect;  so  that  we  are 
compelled  to  introduce  the  action  again  ;  this  time  as  necessary  or  holy. 
We  cannot  conceive  an  absolute  passion.  The  instinct  is  necessary  now, 
as  it  was  at  first :  as,  in  the  pendulum,  the  necessity  for  the  downward 
movement  remains,  after  the  upward,  just  as  it  was  necessary  at  first. 
This  is  the  case  in  this  instance,  and  probably  in  every  case,  tho'  per- 
-haps  it  varies  in  form  in  different  instances :  e.  g.,  may  it  not  be  as  in 
astronomy,  the  necessity  for  wtity — some  instinct  suppressed  re-asserting 
itself.  The  various  forms  in  the  mental  liie  surely  will  help  us  to  the 
various  forms  of  the  bodily. 

What  a  beautiful  help  it  is  to  the/wnw  of  life  to  see  them  all  as  un- 
devdoped  hwiMMty  :  it  brings  the  mental  lii'u  as  once  to  bear  upon  them. 
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And  perhaps  we  shd  rather  look  on  the  whole  aa  related  to  humanity, 
than  on  the  individuals  as  related  to  the  individual  man. 

We  must  recognize  the  instinctive  view  as  necessary,  as  answering  to 
the  chemical  in  the  material.     The  foundation  and  source  of  the  in- 
stinctive must  surely  be  in  our  spiritual,  actual  nature  ;  it  is  the  asser- 
tion of  ourselves.     The  mental  represents  the  'actual '  life,  the  raising 
from  arbitrary  into  holy,  by  failure  and  suppression.  The  intellect  seems 
to  be,as  it  were,  the  very  idea  or  fact  of  law:  is  dependent  on  it,  consists 
in  its  application.    Is  not  this  its  relation  to  the  material :  the  material 
is  arbitrary,  the  intellectual  is  'law'  or  necessity  or  right.    So  the  intel- 
lect deals  with  the  '  bodily,'  reducing  it  from  mere  arbitrary  fact  to  ne- 
cessary sequence,  i.  e.  to  law. — Can  we  now  see  how  inertia  causes  con- 
tinued motion,  and  so  on  ?     Think  how,  in  denying  the  true  'action*  of 
the  physical,  the  Being  is  denied.     This  is  done  in  considering  it  as 
matter  or  inertia.     The  spiritualists  have  been  put  wrong  by  trying  to 
disprove  the  '  not.'     The  entire  difficulty  has  arisen  by  '  hypostatizing  a 
negation  as  positive'  (Sir  W.  Hamilton).     The  denial  of  matter  (Berke- 
ley) will  not  do,  because  it  does  not  recognize  the  'not'  in  the  physical; 
it  fails  of  the  moral  lesson,  the  spiritual  nutrition  and  interpretation. 
Of  course  there  is  the  '  not/  the  matter,  the  inertia,  here  in  Nature ;  in 
the  physical  around  us. 

Now  shall  we  not  see  why  we  must  perceive  the  world,  the  material, 
as  we  do  ?     There  is  the  matter,  the  not :  the  hypothesis  is  from  sur- 
rounding action,  by  the  '  not.'     This  hypothesis  has  to  be  excluded,  as 
it  necessarily  is  by  the  recognition  of  the  'not'  as  '  not.'     This  is  inter- 
pretation :  is  it  not  universally  the  recognizing  of  the  '  not '  as  a  '  not,' 
and  so  excluding  hypothesis  and  putting  fact  in  its  place  ?     [See  thia 
in  the  bodily].     To  Adam  surely  there  must  have  been  a  Being  and  a 
'  not ' — like  Plato's— else  how  could  there  have  been  a  prohibition,  e.  g. 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ?     To  the  dead  humanity,  the  '  not '  is  the 
Being ;  even  as,  to  our  Science,  the  inertia  is  the  fact  of  the  physical. 
I  see  not  only  that  there  is  matter,  but  that  there  must  be  matter,  viz. 
from  the  'not'  of  us  ;  and  I  see  this  by  having  suppressed  it.     Just  such 
is  the  intellectual  life :  we  perceive  the  necessity  of  every  fact  by  sup- 
pressing it.     Even  in  astronomy,  Copernicus  showed,  not  only  that  we 
do  see  the  motion  of  the  sun,  but  that  we  must  see  it.     He  showed  the 
cause  of  that  perception:  may  not  we  see  the  cause  of  our  perception  of  the 
world  as  material,  as  men  then  of  the  universe  as  moving.  And  indeed, 
there  is  a  closer  analogy  here  than  appears  at  first.     Here  is  the  cause 
of  the  inertia  of  the  universe,  as  of  the  moving — both  to  our  perception 
only.     Now  moving  has  a  direct  relation  to  '  not,'  as  we  have  seen  with 
respect  to  the  motion  of  the  'point.'    In  either  case  it  is  clearly  a  'not' 
that  is  introduced :  motion  has  a  most  clear  and  intimate  connection 
with  'not'— see  how  inertia  is  the  cause  of  motion  continuing.     We 
were  in  error  in  each  case  alike.     "We  thought  ourselves  fixed,  stable, 
absolute  Being;  we  find  we  are  the  subjects  of  a  'not'  (either  physical, 
as  motion  ;  or  actual,  as  sinfulness);  and  this  discovery,  wh  the  observ- 
ation of  Nature  reveals  to  us,  is  the  clue  to  that  Nature  afterwards. 
Copernicus  must  have  discovered  the  earth's  motion  by  the  conviction 
that  these  external  motions  could  not  really  be.     So  we  discover  the 
•not'  in  us — from  the  feeling  that  'matter'  cannot  really  be. 

I  see  clearly  how  action  in  relation  to  'not'  must  be  passion.    But  can 
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I  see  how  that  must  be  the  physical ;  i.  e.  force  and  resistance  in  space 
and  time;  wh  give  the  material  world.  Is  it  not  there  as  perceived:  as 
in  relation  to  the  spiritual?  Is  it  not  necessarily  just  this  as  being  in 
relation  to  the  spiritual  ?  How  much  better  a  view,  more  scientific  and 
philosophical,  it  is  of  Mature,  to  see  it  as  thus  two-fold — as  a  fact  with 
a  'not' — than  as  simply  a  fact.  It  is  double  in  comprehensiveness  as  it 
were.  "What  puts  us  wrong  is  trying  to  see  it  as  simply  a  fact,  without 
a  'not':  this  makes  it  mere  matter  to  us.  And  this  is  how  we  make 
hypotheses,  surely.  A  fact  and  a  'not' — this  is  the  clue  to  the  physical 
as  a  whole,  and  surely  in  each  part  too :  this  is  the  interpretation. 

I  seem  now  to  see  the  whole  of  the  question  about  the  external  world, 
on  this  wise :  viz.  that  the  starting  point  also  is  subjective,  and  the  per- 
ception of  the  external  world  secondary.     And  so  spiritualism  does  but 
bring  back  the  first  or  instinctive  view,  but  now  as  necessarg  instead  of 
a  mere  fact  (arbitrary) :  and  such  as  this  is  ever  the  life  of  the  intel- 
lect.    The  inference  or  perception  of  an  'external'  must  be  a  secondary 
thing  (hypothesis  truly,  or  nutrition)  :  first  must  come  merely  subjective 
consciousness  of  sensations.     I  have  partly  traced  this  out  before  :  how 
the  inference  of  an  external  world  must  be  putting  one  for  many.  lean 
hardly  at  present  see  what  or  how  this  is ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  first 
perception  must  be  subjective,  and  then  we  suppose  an  external.     The 
supposition  is  a  nutrition  for  the  sake  of  revealing  the  nature  of  the 
'fact.'     There  are  many  illustrations  : — e.  g.  an  infant,  before  it  has 
learnt  about  external  things,  when  tossed  up,  perceives  sensations  only ; 
i.  e.  changes  in  itself  produced  by  such  motion.      Then  advancing   far- 
ther, and  having  learnt  or  inferred  that  there  are  such  external  things, 
it  supposes  an  external  motion  :  tins  is  a  hypothesis.     And  then  from 
this  external  motion  supposed  is  revealed  the  true  motion  of  its  body  : 
so  it  knows  it  must  have  such  sensations  as  it  at  first  perceived.     The 
fact,  at  first  arbitrary,  becomes  necessary,  for  the  cause  of  it  is  known ; 
and  known  by  means  of  the  hypothesis  of  external  motion.    As  for  that 
wh  passes  in  infancy  in  respect  to  the  mental  life,  we  shall  be  able  to 
find  this  out :  we  shall  see  it  when  we  know  what  to  look  for.     Or  per- 
haps rather,  our  perceiving  the  facts  will  be  the  proof  that  we  do  know 
the  right  thing  to  look  for.     And  in  general  this  is  to  be  remembered : 
that  the  first  must  be  subjective. 

In  astronomy  also  we  may  find  an  illustration.     What  men  first  per- 
ceivod  must  have  been  their  own  sensations  (tho'  this  perhaps  could  not 
have  been  more  than  a  momentary  state).     Then  they  made  the  suppo- 
sition of  motions  of  the  external  bodies ;  and  these  motions  revealed 
the  motion  of  their  own  bodies.     So  they  perceive  their  sensations,  not 
only  as  mere  facts,  but  thatyhey  are  '  necessary ' — this  however  is  per- 
ceiving the  cause  of  them.     When  we  say  that  the  life  of  the  intellect 
is  to  show  us  an  arbitrary  fact  as  necessary,  that  means  (in  the  sphere 
of  the  physical)  simply  showing  the  cause  of  the  fact. 

Think  more  of  this : — how  learning  causes  from  effects,  wh  is  clearly 
the  work  of  the  intellect,  is  the  very  mental  life  wh  I  have  been  think- 
ing of:  and  how  it  consists  in  first  suppressing  a  cause  wh  seems  arbi- 
trary, and  then  bringing  back  the  cause  as  necessary,  viz.  as  the  effect 
of  a  prior  cause,  wh  is  is  so  discovered.     And  this  suppression  seems 
to  be  by  bringing  the  effects  of  that  cause  into  relation  with  the  cause 
of  it.     We  refer  these  effects  to  the  latter,  so  suppressing  the  interme- 
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diate  cause  altogether.     This  is  the  hypothesis ;  it  is  a  mere  <  not,'  or 
leaving  out,  hypostatized  as  positive.     Then  we  come  to  see  that  the 
intermediate  cause  must  be ;  i.  e.  we  recognize  it,  no  longer  as  a  mere 
arbitrary  fact  known  only  by  its  effects,  but  as  necessary  or  as  the  effect 
of  another  cause.     Then  the  same  process  is  repeated  with  respect  to 
to  this  new  arbitrary  fact,  wh  becomes  in  its  turn  an  intermediate  cause 
relatively  to  another  cause.  And  so  the  process  may,  indeed  must,  go  on 
indefinitely — until  ~w  e  come  to  that  wh  is  no  longer  relative,  or  '  cause 
and  effect,'  but  absolute,  i.  e.  to  true  Being. 

With  regard  to  our  'perception'  or  hypothesis  of  an  external  material 
world :  spiritualism  only  brings  back  the  first,  or  instinctive,  which  is 
necessarily  subjective.     We  do  not  go  far  enough  back  in  putting  the 
perception  of  the  external  world  as  primary  :  we  forget  the  effect  on  us 
of  education,  of  being  taught  from  our  earliest  years  that  there  is  a  phy- 
sical world.     We  can  recall  facts  wh  may  show  us  that  it  it  is  not  pri- 
mary, even  as  we  remember  thinking  that  the  trees  moved  when  we 
were  riding.     Spiritualism,  I  say,  brings  back  the  first  subjective  view, 
not  longer  as  a  mere  fact,  but  as  necessary.     It  shows  us  its  cause,  and 
this  of  course  by  means  of  an  examination  of  the  external  or  hypothe- 
sis.— I  must  see  in  more  detail  how  our  hypothesis,or  belief  in  external 
Nature,  is  a  mere  negation  ;  a  suppression  of  the  fact,  a  linking  of  effect 
with  a  more  remote  instead  of  the  intermediate  cause.    We  think  God's 
act  directly  produces  the  physical ;  whereas  it  produces  it  through 
man's  not-being  or  death.     This  we  have  suppressed  (i.  e.  science  has). 
It  is  like  the  '  development  of  humanity  '  theory  to  account  for  the 
Iliad  :  linking  it  directly  with  the  '  development  of  humanity '  is  the 
hypothesis  ;  wh  leaves  out  Homer,  even  as,  in  linking  the  physical 
world  directly  with  God's  creative  act,  we  leave  out  man's  death.    And 
the  same  necessity  exists  for  bringing  both  back. 

Comte's  idea  of  ignoring  the  absolute  is  like  accepting  the  Iliad 
simply  as  a  fact,  and  not  asking  any  questions  about  either  Homer  or 
humanity.     Which  indeed  would  have  this  justification  :  viz.,  that 
neither  Homer  as  an  arbitrary  fact,  nor  the  development  of  humanity 
without  Homer,  sufficiently  accounts  for  it.     So,  neither  the  theological 
nor  the  metaphysical  view  accounts  for  the  world.     But  surely  the 
act  of  God  and  man's  death   together  do.     The  great  point  is  that  of 
man's  actual  death;  it  is  the  'not'  wh'matter,'or  the  hypothesis,  reveals. 
This  the  thelogical  view   does  not  recognize,   and  so   makes  death  a 
special  affair,  and  one  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  ]  t  has  excluded 
it  from  its  proper  place  as  the  cause  of  the  materiality,  or  inertia,  of 
nature,  and  of  course  finds  it  a  constant  difficulty.     This  pats  theology 
wrong  in  relation  to  the  Bible, wh  is  based  on  that  fact  from  first  to  last. 
This   is   the   key   to   the    embarrassments    of    theology ;    it   has    to 
introduce  man's  death,  as  a  fact,  into  a  system  which  truly    rests 
upon  that  fact,  and  yet  is  considered  to  be  independent  of  it.     Just 
as  if,  having  refused  to  admit  Homer  as  author  of  the  Iliad,  men  shd 
still  be  trying  to  bring  him  in  as  in  some  mysterious  way  connected 
with  it,  as  having — heaven  knows  what — deteriorated  it,  or  something. 
Science  on  the  other  hand  looks  at  the  'not'  as  being  itself  the  fact,  and 
ignores  the  actual  fact  itself,  altogether.     The  oneness  of  the  two,  in 
spite  of  their  apparent  hostility,  is  evident. 

Thus   actualism  brings  back  the  first  (or  instinctive)  subjectiveness 
of  perception,  and  shows  its  cause ;  reveals  the  fact  of  it ;  makes  us 
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know  it.     The  intellect  thus,  interpreting  the  unknown  into  the  known, 
interprets  the  physical  into  the  moral.     And  this  clearly  implies  its 
showing  'matter'  to  be  from  a  moral  'not.'  There  is  no  other  possibility 
of  its  interpreting  the  one  into  the  other  :  this  moral  'not'  is  involved 
in  that  statement. 

Actualism  is  only  the  intellect  doing  for  the  whole  what  it  does  suc- 
cessively for  each  of  the  parts.     It  is  the  exclusion  of  a  hypothesis,  a 
'not ;'  or  rather  it  is  a  transferring  a  'not'  from  without  to  within.     It 
is  but  showing  us  why  there  must  be  this  subjective  passion  in  us,  wh 
makes  us  infer  the  external  world  (and  such  a  one);  viz.,  love  acting  on 
'not.' — It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  first  must  ever  be  subjective; 
and  that  what  we  call  perception  of  the  external  must  necessarily  be 
a  second,  a  hypothesis  (or  nutrition).     The  not  recognizing  this  has  put 
us  wrong,  has  made  us  think  of  '  our  senses  deceiving  us,'  &c.     The 
truly  instinctive  must  be  that  wh  recognizes  sensations  as  in  us.  Surely 
this  is  before  intellect  properly  so  called.    Surely  intellect  begins  with 
the  first  inference,  i.  e.  hypothesis.     And  is  not  that  the  first  conception 
of  the  external?     As  for  children,  when  they  first  perceive  or  infer  the 
external,  their  apparent  knowledge  of  'things,'  as  external  and  acting 
in  relation  to  them  appropriately,  by  no  means  involves  that  they  have 
any  such  conception  as  that  of  '  external  things,'  or  that  all  is  not 
purely  subjective  to  them.     An  infant  (even  anencephalous)  sucks  im- 
mediately ;  but  it  knows  nothing  of  any  breasts.  Children  act  well  and 
truly  in  relation  to  '  external  things,'  not  knowing  that  there  are,  or 
thinking  whether  there  are,  any  external  things  at  all,  conscious  only  of 
sensations  purely  subjective,  but  prompted  thereby  to  actions  wh  are 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  relation  to  '  things.'  (The  same  with  respect 
to  animals). 

This  suggests  (among  other  thoughts)  how  we  may  be  acting  with  a 
true  reference  to  spiritual  things,  influenced  by  them  and  responding  to 
them,  and  taking  our  place  among  them,  while  utterly  unconscious  and 
unthinking  of  them.     While  engaged  with  our  own  sensations  alone 
(wh  material  things  are,  when  regarded  as  physical  only)  we  yet  are 
truly  acting  among,  and  in  relation  to,  spiritual  facts — though  we  are 
heedless  of  them  utterly  and  do  not  perceive  them  at  all.     Yes ;  our 
unconsciousness  of  the  spiritual,  while  yet  that  is  the  whole  fact,  is 
like  a  child,   playing  with  'things'  and  educated  by  them,  without  any 
thought  but  of  his  own  sensations.       After  a  time,  that  wh  was  to  him 
a  mere  sensation  becomes  to  him  a  'thing.'     The  perception  of  physi- 
cal 'things'  is  an  interpretation  of  the  physical  sensation.    Humanity  is 
such  a  child — taking  no  thought  but  of  the  physical,  and  educated 
thereby  to  see  true  '  existence.' 

It  is  quite  right  that  man  shd  perceive  the  material  world ;  this  is 
perceiving  the  ( not,'  wh  is  the  great  thing  for  him  to  know.     Save  as 
knowing  this  'not'  in  himself  he  cannot  be  saved ;  and  he  must  first 
perceive  or  'suppose'  this  'not'  as  external,  before  he  can  know  it  as 
internal  (this  we  know  by  the  history  of  the  human  mind).     This  is 
why  man  is  in  a  material  world  :  to  show  him  the  'not'  in  himself, 
he  must  first  see  it  as  without  (i.  e.  humanity  must),  and  then  he  will 
come  to  know  it  as  within.      (In  the  meantime  individual  men,  feeling 
it  by  conscience  and  revelation,  are  redeemed.)      This  is  the  infancy  of 
humanity ;  and  still  as  we  see  in  the  animal  world,  the  embryonic 
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form  remains.     Humanity  is  just  now  waking  up  from  perceiving  only 
its  own  sensations  to  perceive  the  actual  around  ;  just  as  when  a  child 
first  interprets  its   sensations  into  external  things. 

As  matter  is  a  '  not,'  things  are  (i.  e.  are  things  or  real)  only  from 
the  spiritual  in  them,  or  to  wh  they  have  relation.  With  regard  to  our 
conviction  of  the'reality'of  that  wh  we  perceive  by  the  senses — this  is  no 
argument  against  its  being  a  secondary  process,  or  inference.  We  di- 
rectly '  perceive  '  distance  ;  wh  we  now  know  to  be  a  secondary  and  ac- 
quired inference. 

Now,   seeing  the  meaning,  relation,  and  use  of  '  matter,'  it  will  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  action  of  the  human  mind  in  respect  to  it,  how 
it  was  introduced, and  is  developed  and  excluded — especially  Berkeley's 
part. — All  observation  of  the  physical  is  subjective.     For  this  very 
reason  it  is  so  indispensible  to  science — not  for  itself,  but  for  what  it 
reveals.     Save  by  accurately  exploring  that  wh  is  within  us,  how  can 
we  know  that  wh  is  without  us  ?     How  could  we   have  known  the  re- 
volution of  the  earth,  save  by  exactly  exploring  and  making  a  hypoth- 
esis of  our  sensations,  viz.  the  motions  wh  we  saw  of  sun  and  stars.   So, 
how  can  we  know  that  spiritual  Being  that  is  acting  on  and  involving  us, 
save  by  accurately   exploring  (and  making  hypotheses   of)   our   sensa- 
tions;  viz.,  those   'things'   which  we  see  and    feel  as   the    material 
world? 

A  child  studies   his   sensations   first,   as   merely  physical :  and  from 
such  study  he  infers  or  perceives  external  things.     He  raises,  so,  his 
sensations  from  the  material  unto  the  mental.     Surely  our  perception  is 
of  the  physical. is  'mental  sensation.'  And  as  mere  bodily  sensations  are 
interpreted  by  a  child  into  mental  sensations,  or  perception  of  physical 
things  (his  own  body  included)  ;  so  our  mental  sensations  are  (now)  in- 
terpreted into  actual  (spiritual  or  moral)  sensations :  i.  e   we  perceive 
the  actual  cause,  as  before  we  perceived  the  physical  cause.     So  the  in- 
tellect interprets  the  unknown  material  into  the  known  moral.    And  as. 
by  our  mental  sensations,  we  come  to  perceive  our  own  bodies  among 
other  things, ;  so,  by  our  interpretation  of  the  physical  into  the  actual, 
we  come  to  perceive  our  own  spiritual  'not  being.'     As  we  come  to  per- 
ceive that  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  comes  from  our  own  bodies, 
i.  e.  by  the  relation  of  the  body  to  the  mind — that  by  it  we  are  in  rela- 
tion to  the  external  world — so  we  come  to  see  how,  by  our  spiritual  not- 
being,  we  are  in  relation  with  the  spiritual;  how  we  must,  by  that,  have 
passion,  be  as  we  are.     Save  by  our  bodies  there  wd  be  in  us  no  pnssion 
from  the  spiritual  world  :   and  if  no  passion,  no  life — life  is  from  pas- 
sion ;  passion  controlled.     I   have  seen  how  spiritual  Being  is   in  not- 
being;  so  now  I  see  how  it  is  from  not-being.    Without  passion,  no  law, 
no  right,  no  love :  this  not-being  is  necessary  for  our  rising  to  love.    By 
our  not-being  we  are  to  the  spiritual  world  as  by  our  bodies  (and  their 
senses)  to  the  physical.     But  now  the  unification  :  the  spiritnal  and  the 
physical  are  one ;  this  physical  is  the  spiritual,  only  made  physical  by 
our  'not.'     So  our  bodies  are  the  vrry  fact  of  our  spiritual  not-being,  i.e. 
our  materiality :   by  Ihem  we  have  passion,  which  is  truly  spiritual  (or 
action)  in  relation  to  our  '  not.' 

Is  the  motion  of  the  sun  objective  or  subjective  ?     I  say  subjective. 
Was  astronomy  made  by   studying  the  objective  or  the  subjective? 
Clearly  by  studying  the  subjective  under  the  impression  that  it  was  ob- 
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jective.     This  ve  find  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  one  Science  wh 
is  in  a  sense  perfect,  of  wh  we  can  say  that  we  know  something.    I  as- 
sert of  all  Science  that  its  'observation'  is  of  the  subjective.     It  is  true 
we  think  it  is  external,  but  that  is  only  till  we  find  out  the  truth  :  it 
does  not  make  it  any  the  less  what  it  is,  because  we  mistake  about  it. 
And  now,  having  found  out  the  law  of  the  case,  we  shd  do  much  better 
to  recognize  it  constantly,  and  to  know  that  observation  is  necessarily 
of  the  subjective  (as  thus  defined) — this  subjective  having  of  course  an 
'  external '  cause.  By  '  the  subjective  '  of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  wh 
has  no  cause,  that  wh  is  the  moral,  and  not  in  time ;  I  mean  that  it  ex- 
ists only  in  relation  to  us,  and  that  without  us  it  wd  not  be ;  it  is  an 
effect  in  or  on  us  of  some  cause,  this  cause  being  either  internal  or  ex- 
ternal ;  but  ultimately  (except  in  the  case  of  our  own  act  or  the  moral) 
of  course  external.     So  one  comes  again  to  see  that  all  but  the  moral  is 
'  not.' 

I  think  I  have  seen  that  where  there  is  a  'not'  there  must  be  Time  : 
can  I  equally  well  see  that  there  must  also  be  space  ?  Space  has  to  do 
with  the  bodily,  the  material ;  mnst  I  not  trace  the  relation  of  bodily  to 
mental?  Was  it  the  bodily  or  material — the  space,  and  not  the  time — that 
came  from  the  Fall  ?  It  is  as  if  the  material  was  the  not-mental :  yet 
are  the  bodily  and  mental  two  halves  of  one  whole,  and  apparently  cor- 
relative. Adam  surely  could  not  have  been  a  merely  emotional  or  in- 
tellectual Being  (arbitrary)  and  not  strictly  a  moral  one?  How,  as  not 
having  passion  ? 

I  do  truly  exclude  matter,  in  showing  how  it  must  be ;  how  inertia 
must  be  (to  our  perception)  in  Nature,  because  it  is  in  ourselves.  Just 
as,  showing  how  the  motions  of  the  sun  must  be  in  our  perception  be- 
cause the  motion  is  of  ourselves,  we  do,  so,  exclude  it  from  Nature,  and 
show  that  it  is  not  real  (or  thingal).  I  believe  that  motion  is  a  'not' — 
subjective  also.  See  how  it  belongs  to  matter :  matter  and  motion  are 
both  truly  '  not,'  i.  e.  from  the  '  not,'  therefore  both  are  subjective. 

I  begin  to  see  now  that  we  must  put  the  motion  or  force  before  the 
matter — that  motion  or  force  is  truly  our  way  of  perceiving  the  spirit- 
ual,aud  that  from  it  we  infer,or  are  obliged  to 'suppose, 'matter.  It  is  not 
'  matter  and  therefore  motion,'  but  '  motion  and  therefore  matter  '     By 
the  'not'  in  us  we  perceive  the  spiritual  as  motion ;  therefore  we  infer 
necessarily  matter  or  inertia.     We  must  look  primarily  at  the  motion : 
so  one  has  the  idea  of  being  in  action.     We  have  been  dealing  first  with 
that  wh  is  last,  as  we  ever  do ;  we  have  put  matter,the  hypothesis,  be- 
fore force,  the  perception.     (Matter  is  to  force  as  mental  to  bodily  or 
sensational).     Bather,  surely  it  is  thus  :  our  'not'  makes  us  perceive 
the  spiritual  as  sensation  or  passion.     This  compels  us  to  the  '  mental 
sensation'  of  force  ;  this  to  that  of  '  matter.'     By  matter  the  moral  is 
revealed.    This  '  matter, '  with  its  laws,  is  the  hypothesis,  the  nutrition. 
By  our  'not'  the  spiritual  is  sensation,  i.  e.  passion,  to  us :  this  is  just 
what  it  must  be,  by  least  resistance,  or  as  the  fact  of  Love.     Here  is 
sensation — now  can  I  not  find  why  it  is  such'  (Surely  there  is  a  kind  of 
organization  in  this).     The  sensation  is  the  fact,  the  passion  from  the 
'not';  all  the  mental  is  hypothesis  merely. 

Sensation,  or  passion,  implies  a  'not';  we  cannot  think  of  it  without 
recognizing  the  inertia.     Descartes'  '  cogito,  ergo  sum"  puts  thinking, 
wh  is  a  passion,  in  a  relation  wh  action  only  shd  hold.     The  true  form 
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of  that  wd  be  :  'I  have  passion,  and  therefore  there  is  not  I.'  And 
here  is  a  key  to  the  universe :  it  is  the  not  I  of  wh  we  are  conscious, 
as  we  shd  be,  that  being  the  fact— humanity  being  dead. 

The  true  philosophy  demands  no  assumptions,  wants  just  the  simple 
fact,  viz.  sensation  :  from  sensation  all  follows.  And  see  now  how  such 
a  speculation  as  the  non-existence  of  matter  takes  its  place  as  a  simple, 
familiar  idea,  a  natural  part  of  the  ordinary  use  of  reason.  Surely  all 
the  contradictions  wh  arise  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  *  real  mat- 
ter ' — time,  space,  and  so  on — are  simply  the  result  of  our  treating  as 
absolute  that  wh  is  only  relative. 

What,  on  my  view  of  the  physical,  and  of  the  nature  and  relations  of 
the  mental,  is  the  part  and  position  of  Art,  of  the  ideal  ?  Is  it  subor- 
dinate as  confined  to  the  physical — tending  to  compensate  for  the  non- 
perception  of  the  spiritual. 

Note  how  my  excluding  the  '  inertia '  in  Nature  necessitated  my 
perceiving  it  in  ourselves.     See  the  mechanical  process,  as  in  life  ;  the 
function  produces  new  nutrition.      Just  as  excluding  the  motion  from 
the  heavens  necessitated  its  being  perceived  as  subjective.     Similarly  I 
found,  after  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  least  resistance,  the  necessity 
of  something  answering  to  it :  the  force  it  produced  revealed  the  moral. 
I  must  look  back  on  this  course  of  thought  (wherein  I  have  recognized 
the  '  not '  in  us)  in  this  light ;  as  necessitated  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
'  not,'  or  matter,  from  without. 

Is  the  relation  of  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  world  parallel  to  that 
of  mental  to  bodily  ?  the  organic  exists  to  bring  the  inorganic  into  the 
spiritual  (i.  e.  in  man)  :  for  and  from  man  it  exists.     Surely  by  this 
means  we  shall  get  at  the  true  conception  of  this  inorganic  world.     It 
is  a  life,  but  not  such  to  us.     ind  the  intellect  and  the  organic  world 
are  each  a  nutrition ;  each  consisting  of  many  nutritions  and  functions : 
the  great  function  being  the  production  of  the  spiritual,  i.e.  the  human. 
Organic  life  causes  the  inorganic  to  become  human ;  i.  e.  to  become  spi- 
ritual, or  subservient  to  the  spiritual.  The  mental  life  causes  the  bodily 
or  sensational  to  be  the  same.     How  beautiful,  so,  appears  the  parallel 
between  the  organic  and  the  mental  development; and  especially  perhaps 
the  parallel  between  the  bodily  and  instinctive  and  the  inorganic ;  and 
the  relation  of  our  senses  to  the  inorganic :  the  correspondence  between 
them  and  the  physical  forces.     Can  I  not  arrive  now  at  the  reason  of 
our  senses ;  regarding  them  as  one  with  the  inorganic  world,  and  the 
mental  life  as  one  with  the  organic  ?     Does  it  not  seem  as  if  we  must 
be  such,  sensationally,  by  virtue  of  our  birth,  as  it  were — because  the 
race  is  such,  of  wh  humanity  is  one  member  ?    Or  rather,  remembering 
the  oneness  ofall,canwe  not  see  that  our  bodily  nature  or  senses,must  be 
such  because  all  the  spiritual  must  be  truly  such  (differing  only  by  more 
or  less),  even  as,  in  the  physical,  all  is  one  fact — form  only  differing, 
and  development.     So  a  'not'  in  respect  to  the  spiritual  must  result  in 
just  such  senses  as  ours,  and  therefore  in  just  such  a  bodily  world  ;  tho', 
by  virtue  of  that  oneness,  the  forms  might  be  infinitely  various? — Is  it 
not  almost  as  if  the  inorganic  world  were  the  '  form'  under  wh  we  per- 
ceive the  life  of  our  mother  ?  and  it  comes  to  us  ;  we  are  made,  nourished 
by  it ;  yet  surely  only  in  this  embryonic  state.     Is  not  humanity  still 
embryonic  ?  do  we  receive  force  or  Being  from  the  inorganic  world,  even 
as  the  foetus  from  its  mother ;  and  this  is  by  the  senses  ?  will  not  this 
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be  the  clue  ?  by  the  senses  we  have  the  mental  nutrition,   even  as  the 
bodily  by  digestion.     Especially  consider  how  what  we  observe  and 
study  as  external  is  truly  subjective  :  or  is  it  as  milk  to  a  sucking 
child  ? 

In  mathematics,  we  take  in  the  new  as  unknown,  and  make  hypothe- 
ses wh  reveal  the  known ;  so  we  get  as  necessary  that  wh  was  to  us  ar- 
bitrary. 

The  chest  is  filled  with  air  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  i.  e. 
by  the  application  of  a  '  not.'  The  mechanism  of  respiration  is  by  the 
'  not ' — by  a  relative  vacuum. 

Berkeley  is  as  if  one  denied  the  motion  of  the  heavens  altogether,  re- 
garding it  as  illusion:  one  wd  never  so  discover  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
So  some  deny  '  eternal  punishment '  because  others  see  it  wrongly : 
therefore  they  cannot  learn  the  truth  from  wh  it  is.    Surely  the  process 
with  Copernicus  must  first  have  been  a  conviction  that  the  external  mo- 
tions could  not  be ;  only  so  could  he  have  'been  forced  to  the  motion  of 
the  earth  :  [just  as  with  respect  to  matter — seeing  the  external  inertia 
could  not  be,  forces  us  to  the  internal].      I  see  now  this  is  the  way  hy- 
potheses are  excluded — this  perception  that  they  cannot  be      So  surely 
in  respect  to  the  hypothesis  that  there  never  lived  a  Homer :  this  must 
have  been  excluded  by  the  mere  perception,  that  it  could  not  be.     But 
also,  there  are  arguments  for  this,  and  all  such  exclusions. 

Does  not  interpretation  consist  in  rightly  connecting  effects  and  causes  ; 
putting  together  that  wh  truly  is  together,  not  that  wh  seems  to  be  so  ? 
for  always  the  apparent  connection  of  things  is  different  from  that  wh 
truly  exists.     I  seem  here  to  be  coming  to  the  '  mental  nutrition '  or 
hypothesis.     Is  not  this  seeming  the  very  fact  of  hypothesis  ;  viz.  the 
putting  the  fact  as  if  it  were  its  own  cause,  i.  e.  as  if  it  were  arbitrary 
— e.  g.  in  the  doctrine  of  specific  tendency  (to  vital  forms),  or  in  that  of 
the  'vital  force,'  I  have  noticed  that  they  are  mere  statements  of  the 
facts  or  phna  themselves.     Is  not  hypothesis  just  this :  the  fact  sup- 
posed as  the  cause  of  itself?  so  it  is  a  'not'  put  for  Being.  The  material 
world,  wh  is  the  great  and  '  typical '  hypothesis,  is  exactly  the  fact  of 
our  subjective  passion  put  as  its  own  cause  5  it  is  the  effect  on  ourselves 
'  supposed '  as  external  and  the  cause  of  itself.     Now  why  does  it  ever 
seem  to  us  that  a  fact  is  its  own  cause  ? — Also  can  we  not,   by  this 
thought,  deal  better  with  hypotheses  ?     Look  at  this  one  of  specific 
tendency  to  form  ;  remembering  that,  as  a  hypothesis,  it  is  the  simple 
fact  that  all  living  things  have  special  forms,  how  must  we  seek  to  in- 
terpret it  ?     By  finding  out  the  causes  of  such  special  forms ;  or  rather 
the  cause  of  '  form  ' — so  the  hypothesis  is  destroyed.     Now  apply  this 
universally.     The  interpretation  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  material  world 
is  to  find  the  cause  of  the  fact  of  our  having  such  sensations  (wh  fact, 
put  as  its  own  cause,  is  the  '  material  world ')  i.  e.  to  find  out  the  '  spi- 
ritual,' &c.,  wh  is  to  be  done  of  course  by  studying  the  fact  itself,  (or 
the  hypothesis  ?) 

Necessarily  we  invent  or  suppose  hypotheses.  "We  may  see  this  in 
the  hypothesis  of  'specific  tendency;'  we  may  see  it  also  in  relation 
to  the  '  material  world,'  to  wh  we  necessarily  refer  our  own  passion  as 
external.  And,  in  general,  do  we  not  see  in  it  as  it  were  an  assertion 
of  our  spirituality  ?  viz.  a  putting  the  thing  or  fact  as  absolute,  as  cause 
of  itself,  as  denying  time.  Our  spiritual  Being  thus  asserts  itself  in 
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this  law  of  hypothesis.     Yet  this  is  arbitrary,  because  there  is  an  in- 
ertia in  the  thing ;  it  is  not  suitable  for  absolute  existence,  being  not 
spiritual  or  moral.     Only  the  moral  can  be  absolute,  because  it  only  is 
complete  ;  it  includes  at  once  the  fact  and  the  law  of  it.     Of  all  that  is 
not  moral  we  may  ask  'why,'  thence  indeed  comes  the  hypothesis  ;  but 
still  the  question  returns,  as  to  this  hypothesis — why  ?  and  this  is  ans- 
wered by  examination  of  the  fact  and  so  discovery  of  its  cause.     In 
truth,  the  'why'  of  the  fact  and  of  the  hypothesis  are  the  same  (thus 
comes  the  unification) :  e.  g.  the  'why'  of  the  'specific  tendency*  is  one 
w.th  the  'why'  of  the  form,  of  each  form.     The  law  of  least  resistance 
shows  how  this  'specific  tendency'  or  'form'  must  be.  But  it  is  the  'why' 
of  the  fact  that  we  discover — not  primarily  of  the  hypothesis.     The 
discovering  of  the  'why'  of  the  fact  at  once  overthrows  the  hypothesis 
by  showing  how  it  is  and  must  be.     Actualism  shows  us  both  that  the 
material  is  not,  and  that  we  must  'perceive'  it.     Having  a  hypothesis,or 
physical  fact  put  as  its  own  cause,  we  necessarily  exclude  this  and  learn 
the  cause.     This  necessity  is  from  our  spiritual  Being ;  the  very  same 
necessity  wh  makes  us  introduce  the  hypothesis,  makes  us  exclude  it ; 
for  the  hypothesis  is  but  an  unifying,  a  putting  one  for  many. 

Here  also  is  the  philosophy  of  the  reference  of  physical  facts  or  laws 
to  God's  direct  action  [as  that  He  '  gives  life,'  '  causes  specific  form,' 
that  force  is  '  His  agency  or  will,'  &c.]     It  is  the  same  as  the  earlier 
[instinctive]  reference  of  each  particular  fact  to  the  Divine  action.     It 
is  the  same  error :  a  supposing  that  God  does  physical  and  not  moral 
things.     When  any  such  'law'  yields  to  a  larger,  God's  direct  action  is 
simply  put  farther  off,  and  the  case  remains  essentially  the  same  as  be- 
fore.    "We  bring  in   God's   physical   action  merely  with  the  effect  of 
staving  off  physical  research,  and  preventing  ourselves  from  seeing  His 

moral  action,  His  self-sacrifice.     [ observes,  '  Creation  from  no 

thing'  clearly  means  self-sacrifice;  it  is  creation  from  Himself.] 

The  point  of  hypothesis  is,  that  it  is  the  statement  of  the  fact  as  ne- 
cessary, i.  e.  as  if  it  were  necessary,  but  without  any  real  or  true  neces- 
sity shown.  A  'not'  is  put  for  the  necessity  ;  (arbitrariness  for  neces- 
sity) :  e.  g.  the  doctrine  of  'specific  tendency'  seems  to  make  the  special 
forms  of  living  things  necessary,  but  does  not  truly  do  so.  It  is  as  if 
necessity  were  inferred  instinctively  from  the  fact  of  Being.  The  source 
of  hypothesis  is  the  demand  of  man  (or  Nature)  to  have  every  fact  ne- 
cessary. Again  the  spiritual  is  here ;  for  this  demand  for  necessity  is  a 
demand  for  law.  It  is  because  all  true  Being  is  necessary ;  i.  e.  it  is 
action,  one  with  law — i.  e.  is  Love.  Science  can  end  nowhere  but  in 
Actualism,  in  the  recognition  of  Love  as  the  only  true  or  absolute 
Being. 

Gravitation  is   exactly  a  hypothesis  in  this  sense — a  fact  supposed  as 
its  own  cause.     What  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  out  why  bodies  attract 
each  other — then  we  at  once  exclude  the  '  hypothesis '  and  see  it  neces- 
sary.    So  '  chemical  affinity  '  surely  is  just  a  hypothesis.     And  indeed 
are  not  all  '  appropriate  ideas  (Whewell)  just  hypotheses  in  this  sense  ? 
But  they  are  good  in  their  way ;  for  they  mark  the  perception  of  the 
fact ;  though  they  are  absurd  when  supposed  as  causes  of  the  facts. 
They  necessarily  arise  with  the  perception  of  any  fact :  we  may  say 
that  no  fact  is  truly  perceived  save  in  and  by  means  of  such  a  hypoth- 
esis.    IB  not  this  a  law  of  our  intellectual  life  ?     So  our  hypothesis  of 
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an  external  world  is  simply  our  way  of  perceiving  the  fact  of  our  pas- 
sion. So,  before  the  interpretation,  the  hypothesis  cannot  he  discarded  ; 
to  deny  it  is  to  deny  the  fact.      (E.  g.,  we  must  believe  in  gravitation, 
until  we  know  why  bodies  approach ;  in  specific  tendency,  until  we 
know  why  all  forms  are ;  in  chemical  affinity,  and  chemical  elements 
and  compounds,  until  we  know  the  'why'  of  the  phna.)     Is  not  this 
partly  the  intention  of  cause  and  effect  ?  the  hypothesis  stands  to  us 
for  a  cause ;  and  of  course,  as  nothing  can  be  without  a  cause,  to  deny 
this,  wh  is  to  us  the  cause,  is  virtually  to  deny  the  effect  or  fact.     This 
is  both  why  we  suppose  the  hypothesis  and  why  we  cannot  give  it  up. 
Hypothesis  seems  to  supply  a  cause  without  truly  doing  so ;  it  seems 
also  to  supply  a  law.      It  gives  us  something,  or  rather  some  '  not,'  wh 
is  so  intangible  and  obscure  that  we  may  fancy  it  (according  as  we  are 
devout  and  undevout),  either  existing  by  itself,  or  immediately  depend- 
ent upon  God.     It  serves  to  hide  the  gap  as  it  were  ;  it  '  conceals  our 
ignorance.' 

The  philosopher  could  not  think  of  the  individual  fact  (e.  g.,  chemi- 
cal union)  as  existing  of  itself;  nor  the  man  of  piety   as    being  di- 
rectly caused  by  God  ;  but  each  of  them  puts  this  fact  as  a  hypothesis  ; 
viz.,  supposes  a  '  chemical  affinity ;'  and  then  they  can  think  of  it,  each 
one  as  suits  him  best.     So  hypothesis  lures  us  on,  encourages  us  at  first, 
making  us  think  we  know  something.     Then,  by  failing,  it  reveals  to 
us  the  fact.     I  see  better  from  this  again  how  all  observation  is  truly 
subjective,  is  of  our  own  sensations — '  hypostatized.' 

The  '  material  world  '  is  exactly  a  hypothesis.  Men  can  either  refer 
it  to  '  God's  direct  act,'  or  suppose  it  to  exist  of  itself,  without  at  once 
perceiving  the  absurdity.  But,  like  all  hypotheses,  it  exists  only  to  be 
excluded.  [I  must  think  how,  in  this  view,  hypothesis  corresponds  to 
the  «  vital  state  :'  is  it  a  separation  of  that  wh  is  one  ?  like  our  supposi- 
tion of  two  distinct  universes — a  physical  and  a  spiritual.]  The  hy- 
pothesis of  the  'material  world  '  enables  us  to  imagine  as  being  by,  itself, 
or  God  as  directly  doing,  what  we  could  not  otherwise.  We  will  not 
conceive  God  as  directly  producing  our  sensations ;  nor  can  we  conceive 
of  their  existing  merely  by  themselves, 'absolutely.'  But  by  this  hypoth- 
esis we  conceive  G-od  as  producing  our  sensations  (in  a  general  way) 
without  being  shocked  by  it.  When  we  find  out  (by  examining  the 
facts  of  this  material  world)  what  is  the  cause  of  our  sensations — viz., 
moral  Being-act  in  relation  to  our  not-action — then  we  see  at  once 
God's  act,  and  how  it  must  produce  our  perception  of  a  material 
world. 

How  evidence  accumulates  on  all  sides,  that  there  is  no  connecting 
the  material  (and  we  shd  equally  say  the  mental),  as  a  true,  'actual' 
existence,  with  the  moral,  the  absolute,  or  that  wh  truly  is.      Has  not 
the  great  difficulty  here  been  from  the  confusion  of  'mind'  with  'spirit?' 
not  seeing  that  matter  and  intellect  are  parallel,  and  alike  passion,  i.  e. 
not  actual.     Berkeley  erred  here,  with  his  act  of  God  upon  the  mind ; 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  matter  and  leave  intellect ;  the  two  are  one,  and 
have  a  common  fact.     Our  'actual'  must  be  the  moral  alone.     With  re- 
gard to  all  the  physical  and  mental,  in  the  known  and  essential  fact  of 
its  being  passion  (i.  e.  dependent  on  inertia),  is  involved  that  it  is  not 
actual. 

Can  I  not  see  that  our  sun — the  immense  'orb  in  the    centre — is  ex- 
actly a  hypothesis,  in  the  sense  I  describe  ? 
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The  supposition  that  the  object   of  science  is  to  know  about  material 
(physical)  things  as  such,  that  when  all  is  known  (that  we  can  know  at 
least)  they  will  still  be  such  as  we  now  think  them,  this  it  is  wh  puts 
science  wrong,  and  gives  a  false  bias  to  scientific  minds.      Of  course 
under  this  persuasion  they  think  that  nothing  larger  or  higher  can  be 
done.     The  measuring  of  forces,  and  seeing  that  force  is  always  '  con- 
served,' &c.,  bounds  their  horizon.     These  relations  of  forces  are  the 
limit  of  their  ideas  of  possible  knowledge.  They  come  thusf  (and  right- 
ly) to  give  up  all  idea  of  absolute  knowledge ;  for  the  absolute  is  not 
in  the  physical.     They  can  aim  only  at  knowledge  of  relations.     There 
is  no  remedy  for  this,  but  actualism  :  but  placing  the  inertia  (of  nature) 
in  ourselves.     [Is  not  the  material  external  to  humanity;  and  the  men- 
tal, internal?]      How,  e.  g.,  could  there  have  been   any  physical  as- 
tronomy, any  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  causes  of  the  heavenly  motions, 
until  it  was  known  that  the  earth  moves  and  not  the  stars  ?     So  we 
can  know  nothing  truly  of  nature  until  we  see  that  the  '  passion '  is 
our  own. 

I  must  reconsider  my  use  of  the  word  '  hypothesis.'     Have    I   not 
granted  it  too  high  a  standing  ?  e.  g.,  the  doctrine  of  'gravitation'  or 
'  specific  tendency  to  form,'  &c.,  a  'power  of  repair' — such  things  we 
hardly  considered  as  hypotheses  (though  they  ought  to  be  so),  but 
rather  as  established  fact.     The  term  'hypothesis'  is  rather  applied  to 
conceptions  of  what  might  have  been,  than  to  mere  statements  of  that 
wh  is  :  e.  g.,  the  '  nebular  hypothesis.'     In  what  sense  are  these  latter 
hypotheses  ?  to  what  do  they  answer  in  the  bodily  ?     By  what  term 
shd  we  express  those  mere  statements  of  the  facts  as  their  own  cause 
to  wh  I  have  been  referring  ? — (Is  it  not  by  seeing  the  apparent  sun, 
the  small  disc,  move  round  us  that  we  know  that  the  earth  moves  round 
a  vast  orb  ?) 

I  think  I  ?ee,  though  it  is  dim  as  yet,  a  connection  between  sensa- 
tion and  '  force.'      We  say  '  it  is  only  force  that  produces  sensation ;' 
shd  we  not  invert  this  relation  ?    Starting  with  sensation,  must  we  not 
have  the  idea  of  force  or  forces  ?     So  the  conception  of  force,  into  wh 
all  nature  resolves  itself,  depends  immediately  on  sensation.     And  the 
idea  of  '  substance,'  wh  is  intermediate,  drops  out  as  it  were  (substance 
disappears,  as  in  Turner's  pictures).     Granted  '  sensation,'  must  we  not 
conceive  just  such  forces  ?     Or  rather,  first  '  action,'  then  '  things,'  then 
'  forces.' 

Only  think  of  God  '  creating  inertia ;'  it  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of 
'  creating ;'  to  '  create  inertia,  is  to  destroy  (i.  e.  to  destroy  Being,  wh 
is  absurd :  inertia  may  be  destroyed).     The  only  admissible  idea  of  Be- 
ing, is  that  wh  makes  it  one  with  action.     The  whole  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  our  admitting  a  Being  apart  from  action,  fancying  that  a 
'thing'  can  be  and  yet  not  act.     Here  is  the  error  with  regard  to  the 
physical :  that  which  is,  acts  ;  and  vice  versa.     Where  there  is  action 
there  is  Being ;  only  by  action  indeed  is  Being  known  (this  goes  far : 
apply  it,  e.g.,  to  God).   And  the  Being,  of  course,  is  such  as  the  action. 
Where  there  is  physical  action  there  is  physical  Being ;  and  only  there 
is  true  Being  where  true  action.  But  there  is  not  true  absolute  action  in 
the  physical  (this  is  the  great  law  of  the  conservation  of  force).  There- 
fore there  is,  in  the  physical,  no  true  or  absolute  Being.     The  inertia 
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of  the  physical  (or  the  conservation  of  force)  is  the  first  postulate  of 
science,  or  its  last  result. 

I  say  the  inertia  of  the  physical  is  the  last  result  of  science — this  is 
the  universal  dominion  of  law.  Here  appears  another  view  of  the  end 
of  science  :  the  interpretation  of  the  physical  into  the  moral.  The  clear 
net  result  of  science  is  the  inertia,  i.e.  the  not  (absolute)  action,  of  the 
physical,  i.  e.  its  not  (absolute)  existence — the  disabusing  us  of  the  er- 
ror that  there  is  any  true  action  (i.  e.  any  true  Being),  except  the 
moral ;  all  else  is  passive  subjection  to  law,  is  relation  merely. 

The  question  of  'axioms'  wants  more  looking  into.     It  does  not  do  to 
have  certain  things  laid  down  as  true  without  proof,  and  all  proving 
rest  upon  those   assertions.     I  think  I  find  axioms  to  be  mere  defini- 
tions, to  be  true  because  the  words  used  express  and  embody  certain  re- 
lations, wh  the  axioms  only  assert  explicitly,  but  wh  are  truly  in  the 
words— that  they  are  true  because  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
may  be  proved  by  a  reference  to  such  meaning :  e,  g.,  '  the  whole  is 
greater  than  its  part.'     This  is  proved  by  reference  to  meaning  of  the 
words  '  whole  '  and  '  part.'     So  '  motion  takes  least  resistance.'  '  A  child 
is  younger  than  its  father '  is  an  axiom:  it  is  proveable  by  referring  to 
meaning  of  the  word  father. 

Axioms  are  not  unproveable  ;  they  are  '  proveable,'  just  as  it  is  prove- 
able that  a  child  is  younger  than  his  father.    There|are  no  unproveable 
propositions ;  all  truth  rests  not  on  unproveable  propositions  (axioms), 
but  on  ideas.  There  is  a  great  difference  ;  of  course  ideas  are  not  prove- 
able ;  for  proof  is  not  a  thing  appropriate  to  them. — Whence  are  ideas? 
direct  from  sensations  ?     Here  is  a  point  to  look  to — to  trace  ideas 
from  sensation.     Then,  having  ideas,  all  reasoning  (the  mental  life)  be- 
comes simple.      But  whence  the  relations  between  ideas  which  are  the 
basis  of  propositions  ?     Is  it  elective  affinities?  a  kind  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  ?  forces  inherent  as  it  were  in  them,  and  so  on  ?      Have  we 
not,  in  the  '  relations  '  (forces,  tendencies)  of  ideas,  a  parallel  to  the 
forces  of  the  material  world  ?     Shall  I  not  find  it  all  here  ?     Force  in 
the  relations  of  ideas  to  each  other,  just  as,  in  the  material,  in  the  re- 
lation of  'things'  to  each  other. 

Propositions  respect  the  relations  of  ideas  to  each 'other  ;  and  all  of 
these  are  proveable.     There  is  no  failing  of  the  process  of  proof,  no 
falling  short,  in  the  sphere  to  wh  it  is  applicable,  viz.  in  relation  to 
propositions.     To  prove  an  idea  of  course  is  absurd  ;  but  as  soon  as  a 
relation  of  ideas  or  a  proposition  exists,  then  proof  is  available.      Axi- 
oms are  not  unproveable  in  the  sense  usually  meant. 

Now  farther  :  that  which  is  the  nature  of  the  proof  of  axioms,  must 
surely  be  the  nature  of  universal  proof:  i.  e.  proof  of  all  kinds  must 
lie  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas  thomselves,  and  all  proof  must  be  matter 
of  definition  (only,  I  suppose,  more  or  less  complex,  and  therefore  more 
or  less  apparent).     An  axiom  is  only  a  proposition  proved  in  the  same 
way  as  all  others — but  of  the  simplest  nature.       All  processes  of  proof 
must  be  just  bringing  down  the  special   proposition  to  some  simple 
ideas,  the  definition  of  wh  is  seen  to  involve  the  point  to  be  proved. 
But  proof  itself  is  ever  this  recognition  of  the  ideas  and  their  relation. 
Is  it  not  thus  indeed  that  every  truth  is,  when  it  is  fully  comprehended 
(i.  e.  the  ideas  truly  seen)  axiomatic  ?     This  matter  of  '  relation  of 
ideas '  must  be  a  form  of  « action  in  least  resistance,'  surely.     I  have 
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seen  this  of  logic.  And  now,  in  respect'to  the  "primary  relations  of 
ideas,  how  do  they  come  under  such  a  view  ?  Surely  I  shd  he  ahle  to 
see  that.  Even  as  the  primary  relations  of  things,  atoms,  or  particles, 
must  he  such  also?  Should  it  not  he  therefore  that  such  ideas  shd  be  as 
it  were  positive  and  negative,  shd  present  a  relative  '  not  ?'  I  must  see 
how  the  bringing  one  idea  into  relation  with  another  must  present  a  di- 
rection of  less  resistance. 

I  seem  to  have  here  the  question  of  gravitation  again  as  it  'were,  or 
of  chemical  affinity.     Now,  by   a   solution   of  these  questions  in  the 
mental,  I  believe  I  shall  solve  them  in  respect  to  the  material.  Whence 
are  the  forces  operative  ?     Trace  the  polar  relation  :  it  must  be  such  in 
respect  to  ideas.     And  see  how  the  forces  or  tendencies  are  from  action. 
Or  can  I  trace  a  state  of  'equilibrium'  and  action  from  a  '  not  ?'     Is  not 
the  state  of  equilibrium,  as  it  were,  that  wh  precedes  the  intellectual 
as  such — a  state  quasi  spiritual  ?    Then,  as  all  material  action  (all  life), 
is  from  a  'not'  so  all  intellectual  action  (all  the  mental  life)  is  from  a 
'not'in  relation  to  the  mental  making  direction  of  less  resistance,  relative 
'not,'  and  in  consequence,  action.     Is  this  the  origin  of  the  mental  ?     I 
believe  it  [but  at  wh  end  are  we  to  look  for  the  equilibrium  to  wh  the 
'not'  is  applied?]     So  the  intellectual,  as  the  material,  is  from  a  'not,' 
the  whole  as  each,  each  new  intellectual  as  each  new  material  '  action,' 
from  a  relative  '  not.'     It  is  not  the  'not'  that  is  the  '  idea ;'  but  the 
passion  resulting  from  the  'not'  (as  with  'things').     I^have^before  seen 
sensation,  our  senses,  to  be  application  of  the  '  not.' 

To  go  back  again :  is  not  all  reasoning  a  matter  of  relation  of  ideas ; 
and  therefore  independent  of  external  things.  Our  ideas  are  the  only 
elements  concerned.  Just  as,  in  mathematics,  the  question  whether  ex- 
ternal things  correspond  has  no  business  to  enter,  except  as  a  source  of 
ideas  :  it  must  not  affect  the  process  of  reasoning.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  not  regarding  results  in  reasoning.  By  reasoning  up  to  inadmissible 
results  we  correct  our  premisses,  i.  e.  we  arrive  at  fresh  or  more  correct 
ideas.  With  regard  to  the  material  world,  and  the  evidence  on  wh  we 
believe  in  it,  observe  :  every  proposition  is  proveable ;  i.  e.  it  must  be 
involved  in  the  v^ry  ideas  concerned  in  it.  Now  is  this  the  case  with 
the  proposition  that  there  is  a  material  world  ?  I  say  not,  and  that  it  is 
by  no  means  self-evident.  No  chain  binds  'existence'  and  'matter'  to- 
gether, as  in  the  case  of  'part'  and  'whole.'  Our  bad  reasoning  on  the 
subject  is  the  result  of  our  bad  conception  of  the  nature  of  an  axiom. 
There  is  no  proposition  or  fact  that  we  are  |to  believe  without  demon- 
stration ;  and  the  proposition,  'a  material  world  exists,'  is  not  proved. 
Wd  it  not  seem  that  we  have  no  right  to  believe  anything  intellectually, 
wh  is  not  clearly  involved  in  the  ideas  ?  Is  it  not  thus  that  all  our  in- 
tellectual knowledge  is  clearly  relative  1 — The  point  is,  to  know  why  we 
have  sensations,  why  that  wh  is  truly  actuahis  sensational  to  us.  In 
general  it  is  because  of  our  not-being,  but  this  is  not  seen  yet.  The  way 
must  be  by  showing  the  sensations  themselves,  by  the  study  of  Nature. 
Find  out  what  they  are,  and  then  know  why.  But  shd  we  not  know 
them  sufficiently  in  seeing  them  as  the  law  of  least  resistance  ? 

The  way  in  which  some  writers  dispose  of  scepticism,  viz.  by  the  in- 
stincts, is  very  well  for  certain  purposes.     But  the  road  to  true  know- 
ledge lies  through  those  doubts,  not  skirting  the  edge  of  them.     That 
slough  must  be  fairly  crossed,  or  the  journey's  end  will  never  be  reached. 
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It  is  easy  to  put  the  questions  off,but  we  remain  wanderers  and  guessers 
until  we  cease  to  do  so,  and  solve  them.  Hamilton  says,  '  to  think  is  to 
condition,'  i.  e.,  by  coming  into  the  sphere  of  the  intellectual,  the  fact 
becomes  relative  merely.  In  the  intellectual  we  cannot  know  true  Being ; 
it  is  altered  in  the  very  fact,  it  is  no  longer  absolute  or  moral.  This  way 
of  putting  it  recognizes  how  the  intellectual  is  from  the  moral  by  a  'not' 
or  limitation. 

"Why  must  there  be  endless  and  beginningless  succession  in  the  phy- 
sical ?     The  fact  cannot  not-be :  therefore,  since  it  belongs  to  the  phy- 
sical for  each  form  or  thing  to  cease,  there  must  be  succession.     It  ie 
our  many  ways  of  seeing  one.     Now  can  this  be  from  the  limit  in  us  as 
creatures,  wh  causes  change  of  form  ?  (e.  g.  turning  at  right  angles). 
Can  I  see  the  relation  of  this  to  sensation  ?  Is  the  'variety'  from  us,  be- 
cause of  Time,  of  our  'not,'  and  therefore  succession  ? — One  may/eeZ 
how  our  observation  of  Nature  is  truly  subjective.     What  we  ascertain 
thereby  is  the  necessary  form  of  the  idea  of  a  thing  (fact  or  process.) 
Note  this  in  reference  to  my  thought  of  the  '  idea  '  of  life — not  the 
actual  fact,  but  what  our  conception  must  be.     Or  perhaps  the  nutritive 
or  theoretical  view  is  of  Nature  as  external;  but  the  interpretation  consists 
in  the  very  fact  of  the  recognition  of  its  subjectiveness,  in  the  making 
our  conception  right.     I  feel  in  respect  to  (bodily)  life,  what  I  am  de- 
monstrating is  not  what  the  external  fact  must  be,  but  what  our  con- 
ception must  be  and  what  it  involves — the  necessary  relation  of  our 
ideas.     I  go  back  to  this  sensational  subjective  ground  or  basis  :  hence 
the  certainty. 

Our  idea  of  force  originates  in  our  own  consciousness  of  exertion  in 
producing  or  preventing  material  changes — it  is  entirely  subjective. 
There  is  more  in  this  than  appears;  for  if  we  introduce  the  idea  of  force 
thus  wholly  from  ourselves,  cert  ainly  that  of  matter  goes  with  it.     No 
external  force,  no  external  matter.     Force  is  related  only  to  volition,  to 
conscious  effort  and  resistance.     And  only  so  do  we  get  the  idea  of 
'  matter,'  by  resistance.     Force  and  matter  are  one  here  ;  matter  has  re- 
ference to  our  sensations,  and  primarily  to  our  action.     "What  is  that 
action  on  us  wh  causes  us  to  infer  force,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ? 
It  cannot  be  an  action  of  matter.  Can  we  trace  it  to  the  moral  and  inertia? 

Like  can  only  produce, or  act  on, like.  This  is  fallaciously  held  to  be  a 
fallacy  :  viz.  by  first  assuming  'actual'  matter,  and  then  saying,  '  it,  tho* 
unlike,  acts  on  our  minds,'  This  vicious  circle  comes  from  thinking  the 
'real'  to  be  actual.  That  wh  acts  on  us  must  be  like  ourselves — but  we 
are  moral  Being. 

To  '  explain '  a  thing  is  merely  to  show  two  things  as  one. 

Is  not  '  matter '  an  inference  from  our  perception  of  force ;  as  the 
'motion'  of  the  sun  is  from  our  perceiving  it  in  different  places  at  differ- 
ent times ;  i.  e.  in  different  relations  to  us  ?  but  this  difference  of  rela- 
tion may  be  equally  from  changes  in  ourselves.  So  the  inference  of 
'matter'  fails,  as  the  inference  of  the  sun's  motion  does.  It  is  an  inertia, 
(motion  is  so  too)  :  we  suppose  it  in  the  external  to  account  for  the 
'  changes,'  whereas  it  is  in  ourselves.  Our  inertia  causes  us  to  perceive 
the  universe  (moral)  as  force,  or  forces ;  and,  from  these  forces,  to  infer 
matter:  but  the  forces  are  the  direct  object  of  perception.  Action,  seen 
not  as  action,  constitutes  just  such  changes  of  form  as  we  perceive,  and 
from  wh  we  infer  matter  and  force. 
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That  Being  is  in  not-being,  is  Love  or  self-sacrifice,  is  seen  in  this : 
that  the  fact  ever  remains  and  the  form  only  alters.  So,  in  love,  only 
the  form  changes  ;  the  true  Being  does  not. 

What  we  call  the  '  properties  of  matter ' — gravitation,  cohesion,  che- 
mical affinity,  &c. — are  from  the  mind,  are  generalizations  ;  not  the 
causes  before  the  facts  from  wh  we  deduce  them,  hut  results  following 
from  their  relation  to  our  thought :  for  manifestly  matter  is  inseparable 
from  its  '  properties.'     It  is  our  perception  or  inference  of  these  'pro- 
perties '  that  causes  us  to  perceive  or  infer  'matter';  the  latter  is  a  sec- 
ondary inference  from  the  former.     Again  :  can  we  not  trace  how  we 
come  to  infer  or  perceive  these  properties  ?     "We  perceive  spiritual  or 
moral  action  as  inert ;  i.  e.  we  perceive  the  results  of  moral  action  as  if 
it  were  passively  instead  of  actively  produced.    In  gravitation,  e.  g.,  we 
see  the  action ;  but,  not  seeing  it  as  action,  we  necessarily  have  to  sup- 
pose some  such  'tendency'  as  we  call  '  gravitation.'     The  necessity  for 
our  supposing  it  is  onr  not  seeing  that  the  fact  is  action ;  it  is  an  inertia 
wh  we  introduce.     If  we  perceived  that  the  bodies  approached  by  their 
own  true  action,  we  shd  have  no  basis  for  our  gravitation :  the  gravita- 
tion is  only  wanted  on  account  of  the  inertia.     Everyone  of  such  'pro- 
perties '  is  in  the  same  way  clearly  referrible  to  this  mental  process. 
Resistance  is  clearly  one  of  them  :  the  aggregate  of  them  make  up  or 
constitute  matter.     This  shows  how  the  physical  is  from  the  'not,'  and 
this  is  an  example  of  how  all  hypothesis  is  from  the  '  not.'     Not  seeing 
the  fact,  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  something  that  will  do  instead.  Hy- 
pothesis is  from  ignorance. 

'  Sensation '  seems  to  be  from  the  '  not '  or  want ;  for  getting  clearly 
involves  the  idea  of  sensation.  So  I  shall  surely  see  all ;  for  the  phy- 
sical universe  is,  in  truth,  only  sensation  generalized  and  put  for  its 
its  own  cause — just  as  gravitation  is  the  fact  of  bodies  approaching  each 
other,  generalized,  and  put  for  its  own  cause.  It  is  'substance'  or  hypo- 
thesis ;  we  sup-pose  it. 

"We,  perceiving  the  sun  in  different  places  at  different  times  (for  this 
is  what  we  do  perceive),  infer  that  there  has  been  motion  in  reference 
to  it  and  us :  so  we  perceiving  forces,  sensations,  passive  changes,  infer 
that  there  is  an  inertia  in  respect  to  us  and  the  external  world.     Sup- 
posing at  first  the  inertia  to  be  external,  and  inventing  the  hypotheses 
required  on  that  basis,  we  learn  so,  at  last,  that  it  is  in  us.     I  think  we 
have  the  clue  to  sensation  here :  it  is  action  in  its  operation  on  the  in- 
ert.    So,  by  sensation,  we  necessarily  perceive  a  physical  or  inert  ex- 
ternal world.     The  essence  of  sensation  is  a  passive  change.     By  not 
seeing  the  action  in  Nature  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  the  '  properties/ 
Just  as,  when  a  man  stops  himself  in  walking ;  if  we  saw  the  stopping' 
but  did  not  understand  that  he  could  stop  himself,  we  shd  have  to  sup- 
pose something  that  stopped  him.     Introducing  inertia  into  love,  we 
necessarily  perceive  '  matter,'  i.  e.  we  perceive  those  forces,  properties, 
resistances,  &c.,  from  wh  we  infer  it.     Surely  thus  there  must  be  space, 
[time  also].     Space  comes  out  of  matter  just  as  gravitation  from  the 
approach  of  bodies :  it  is  a  generalization  in  a  similar  way,  and  through 
the  intellect  likewise.     To  put  space  before  matter,  and  conceive  it  ex- 
isting first  as  vacuum,  and  matter  then  added  to  it,  is  the  same  error  as 
to  put  gravitation  as  the  cause  of  the  approach. 

In  relation  to  the  passing  of  things,  think  of  the  sunrise ;  wh,  to  us, 
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•jaases  and  comes  successively.  Yet  there  is  one  constant  sunrise,  tra- 
v  ;lling  round'the  globe ;  one  noon,  one  sunset.  Every  hour  is  perma- 
nent ;  the  passing  is  in  us.  So  are  not  those  things  wh  seem  to  us  suc- 
cessive truly  all  eternal  ?  How  like  the  succession  of  '  life  '»is  to  the 
succession  of  days :  and  so  of  all  vibrations,  i.  e.  of  all  '  things ':  we 
passing,  or  in  time,  '  things '  seem  so  to  us. 

If  we  can  see  the  general  fact  and  necessity  of  '  sensation '  in  the 
'not'  or  want,  wh  involves  the  'getting,'  I  think  the  particular  forms 
ol  sensation  will  not  baffle  us  long.      The  clue  to  them  is  in  the  spirit- 
ual ;  they  are  all  primarily  and  essentially  spiritual. 

It  strikes  me  our  idea  of  motion  may  be  made  simpler  thus :  what 
we  perceive  is  only  a  change  in  relation  (in  the  particular  relation  of 
place).  Now,  if  this  change  be  very  rapid,  or  very  slow,  we  perceive  the 
change  of  relation  only  at  certain   intervals,  or   in  connection  with 
change  of  other  relation,  viz.  time — space  and  time  are  merely  'relations;' 
they  change,  and  therefore  cease.     But  if  this  change  of  relation  take 
place  with  an  intermediate  intensity,  so  that  we  can  recognize  the 
change  in  every  smallest  portion  of  time,  then  we  perceive  continued 
moving.     In  the  other  cases,  we  can  only  infer  that  it  has  been.     But 
in  truth  we  never  perceive  anything,  except  this  joint  change  of  place 
and  time.     The  perception  of  continued  motion  is  only  repeated  percep- 
tions, very  rapid,  of  having  moved — i.e.  of  a  certain  change  of  relation. 
"We  do'not^truly  perceive  motion  ;  it  is  only  a  word,  a  hypothesis  from 
change" of  place  and  time.     Continued  motion  is  from  our  perceiving 
this  change  of  place  in  each  smallest  perceivable  portion  of  time.    And 
if  all  material  change  be  motion,  then  all  material  changes  may  be  re- 
garded in  this  same  light.     It  is  curious  that  no  change  is  possible, 
save  as  a  joint  change  in  place  and  time  ;  these — the  only  possible 
changes  in  the  material — are  not  possible  separately.    The  material  con- 
sists in  these — which  are  clearly  subjective.    That  all  material  changes 
are  of  place  and  time  only, only  of  relations,  this  shows  that  the  fact  does 
not  change.      Now,  how  can  I  derive  place  and  time  ?     Do  they  not 
come  out  of  the  changes  ? 

Think  how  all — all  life  too — all  the  formation  of  the  human  body, 
i.  e.  of  the  physical  human  race,  is  mere  changes  in  relation  to  place 
and  time  ;  i.e.  all  this  sensational  Being  of  ours,&c. 

How   absurd  to  try  to  prove  that   '  like  cannot   act  on  or  produce 
unlike  ' — on  the  ground  that  our  sensations  do  not  resemble  the  out- 
ward objects  wh  produce  them(wh  is  the  very  point  at  issue).  Spinoza's 
proposition  is:  'Of  two  things  having  nothing  in  common,one  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  the  other.'     It  is  most  indisputably  true,  when  we  understand 
what  cause  and  effect  are  ;  viz.,  the  same  fact  under  two  forms,  or  in 
different  relations.     Yet  see  ;  the  approximation  is  cause  of  the  diver- 
gence ;  therefore  it  is  the  same  fact.     It  deserves  to  be  carried  farther : 
by  introducing  time  comes  the  separation,  and  therefore  succession,  of 
the  two,  in  the  union  of  which  love  is.     It  just  strikes  me  :  how  the 
eternal  is  not  in  time  ;  it  is  the  union,  in  one,  of  that  by  the  separation 
of  wh  time  arises.     Or  perhaps  better  thus  :  by  not  seeing  the  true  ac- 
tion, we  see  cause  aud  effect.     This  law  expresses  the  mere  fact  of  our 
not  seeing  action. 

And  see  again  :  as  time  is  involved  in  inertia,  so  is  an  end,  i.  e.  an 
end  to  it.     Time  necessarily  passes  away.     The  'not'  only  produces 
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conditions   for   its    own   redemption,  and  passes;  is  necessarily    des- 
troyed ('  "Whose  end  is  to  be  burned ').     Evil  (wh  is  from  not-love)  can 
only  be  in  time,  and  therefore  transient,  because  time  necessarily  flows 
out  of  it :  it  passes,  and  it  alone.     So  we,  being  inert,  and  therefore 
passing  or  in  time,  see  nature  as  if  so,  although  it  is  eternal. 

The  origin  of  time  in  inertia,  its  clear  dependence  on  cause  and  effect, 
i.  e.  on  succession,  is  becoming  clearer.     And  the  best  physical  concep- 
tion of  cause — viz.,  that  that  wh  is  cannot  not-be,  and  therefore  there 
is  continual  change  of  form,   corresponding  to  changing  relations — 
agrees  well.     The  form  only  is  under  cause  and  effect ;  only  the  form 
is  affected  by  the  inertia.     The  true  Being  of  nature  is  moral ;  it  is 
not  under  cause  and  effect. — Only  the  form  is  affected  by  the  inertia  ; 
then  clearly  the  inertia  is  not  in  nature,  or  it  must  be  in,  and  affect, the 
fact  of  it.     The  form  is  that  wh  is  in  relation  to  us ;   it  is  the  appear- 
ance to  us  :  this  is  affected  by  an  inertia.      The  appearance  of  nature 
to  us  has  an  inertia  in  it ;  but  the  fact  has  not.     Where  is  the  inertia 
then  ?  it  is  in  us  of  course.     May  not  the  motion  of  the  earth  stand  for 
the  deadness  of  humanity  ?     It  affects  the  individual  independently  of 
his  personal  state.     A  man  may  stand  ever  so  still ;  yet  he  moves  with 
the  earth,  and  sees  the  sun  move ;  but  not  so  much  as  if  he  himself  also 
runs.     So,  a  man  may  be  loving,  or  living,  yet  he  partakes  of  the  dead- 
ness  of  humanity,  and  sees  nature  as  inert ;  and  yet  not  so  inert   as  if 
he  too  be  personally  dead  in  pleasure. 

Time  comes  out  of  cause  and  effect,  and  so  from  '  not ;'  it  is  a  step 
gained  to  derive  time  from  the  idea  of  causation — if  it  be  true,  as  I 
think  ;  for   surely  only  in  causation  can  be  succession — because  it  is 
very  simple  to  see  how  the  idea  of  causation  comes  from  the  '  not,'  and 
so  we  well  see  how  time  is  from  it.     But  perhaps  time  is  from  the  'not' 
in  another  way,  from  not-being — as  causation  is  from  not-acting. 

Is  not  motion  necessarily  relative  to  us  ?     Our  knowledge  (intellect- 
ual) is  relative ;  i.  e.  of  relations  ;  not   of  different  essences,  but  of  the 
same  fact,  in  various  relations.     Relations  to  us,  of  course  ;  the  idea 
can  have  no  other  reference.     It  follows  :  first,  that  there  is  no  essence 
in  these  relations,  forms,  or  '  things.'     Secondly,  that  we  can  know  all 
the  physical,  i.  e.  all  the  relations.      For  only  as  related  to  us  do  they 
exist.     As   for  the  essence,  we  cannot  know  that  intellectually,  of 
course  ;  for  intellect  is  wholly  of  relations  ;  but  it  is  the  very  fact  wh 
alone  we  truly  know,  or  are  one  with  :  the  'formal  knowledge'  is  merely 
subservient  to  it 

The  physical  is  a  form,  of  wh  the  fact  is  spiritual,  or  love  :  it  is,  as 
forms  are,  under  law,  i.  e.  cause  and  effect ;  it  is  wholly  a  form.     This 
suggests  that  this  fact,  love,  has  many  forms,  of  wh  the  physical  is  one. 
Is  it  not  that  the  material  and  the  mental  are  two  'forms'  of  the  one 
fact?  Is  not  this  just  the  relation  of  them?  Are  they  the  'vibration'  into 
wh  the  actual  is  resolved  by  the  *  not  ?'  answering  to  force-absorbing 
and   force-producing?      So   the    material   would    be    first,    as   force- 
producing. 

One  chief  thing   I  want  to   do  is  to  show  the  life  of  metaphysics  ; 
how  it  has  been  working  in  a  necessary  way  to  a  most  important  end ; 
how  all  has  been  good  ;  how  even  the  nonsense  and  contradictions  are 
hypotheses  by  wh  the  fact  is  revealed,  and  the  'not'  more  and  more  ex- 
cluded.    How,  e.  g.,  less  and  less  value  is  being  attached  to  arguments 
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for  the  existence  of  God  from  the  visible  world;  and  yet  the  rejecting 
all  such  arguments,  as  some  have  done,  saying  we  can  know  nothing 
thereby,  is  just  an  anticipation,  suppressing  hypothesis,  but  not  putting 
the  fact  in  its  place.  (It  is  as  'spiritual,'not  as  physical,  that  the  world 
reveals  God.)     Is  it  any  better  argument,  that  to  create  '  mind '  the 
creator  must  be  intelligent,  than  that  to  create  'matter'  he  must  be  ma- 
terial ?     Matter  and  mind  alike  are  from  '  not.' 

The  assumption  of  true  Being  in  the  physical  is  the  reason  that  men 
try  to  limit  our  knowledge.     '  We  are  not  here  to  know  perfectly,  only 
in  part  and  darkly ;'  therefore  men  infer  that  this  physical  must  be  un- 
known.    But  the  fact  is,   that  perfectly  knowing  this  physical,  is 
'  knowing  partially  '  and  '  seeing    through  a    veil :'  true   knowing   is 
'  actual.' 

Physical  perception,  in  itself,  and  as  such,   is  not  perception  of  the 
thing  perceived  ;  but  thus  :  we,  being  related  to  certain  existences,  un- 
dergo some  operation  in  ourselves  wh  causes  certain  relations  of  these 
existences  to  us  ;  and  these  relations  we  perceive. 

Is  not  the  putting  the  general  phn  as  cause  of  the  particular  phn 
(e.  g.,  gravitation  as  cause  of  the  earth  approaching  the  sun)  similar  to 
my  saying  that  the  individuals  are  from  an  unfolding,  evolving,  of  the 
One  (men  from  humanity)  ? 

The  moral  is  the  only  known ;  for  clearly  the  sensational  is  not ;  the 
entire  intellectual  life  is  an  attempt  to  know  it.     Nor  the  intellectual ; 
for  that  is  wholly  hypothetical ;  it  deals  with  suppositions,  wh  in  truth 
are  not  objects  of  knowledge,  merely  means  to  knowledge.     By  the  in- 
tellect we  'know'  only  relations  ;  i.  e.  we  do  not  know  at  all.     The  in- 
tellect is  OUT  formal  faculty  or  being. — There  must  be  a  deeper  mean- 
ing in  this  idea  of  'forms'  than  I  have  yet  penetrated  ;  some  relation 
to  the  '  not,'  to  nutrition,  of  universal  character.     The  intellect  deals 
only  with  forms  :  now,  would  it  be  right  to  say  that  forms  are  essential- 
ly abstractions  ?  I  think  not.      Matter  is  an  abstraction  :  there  is  a 
difference  between  'things'  and  '  abstractions1.'     But  surely  not  the  in- 
tellect deals  with  'things,'  but  the  body,  or  the  senses.     But  then  do 
we  'perceive'  things  ?     Is  not  this  by  the  intellect  ?     I  am  not  clear 
about  'things'  or  forms.     I  think  I  must  not  make  out  that  things  are 
abstractions  (though  does  not  Colderidge  call  them  '  abstractions  of  the 
senses '?) 

I  seem  to  see  here,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  subjectiveness  of  space 
and  time  and  cause,  is  virtually  an  assertion  that  the  inertia  is  within 
us  and  not  without ;  it  means  actualism ;  only  the  moral  element,  or 
love,  wh  necessarily  follows,  was  not  supplied.  It  was  an  anticipation, 
like  Berkeley's  (virtually  it  denies  real  matter  of  course);  and, 
like  his,  it  would  not  be  received ;  though  all  logic  is  on  the  side 
of  it. 

I  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  idea  that  the  action  we  first  see  or 
suppose  in  nature  is  spiritual — and  so,  that  we  first  introduce  the  spnv 
itual  from  ourselves,   and  afterwards  exclude  it  by  science ;  and  this 
seemed  wrong.     Now  I  see  that  what  we  first  introduce  into  nature  is 
arbitrariness,  emphatically  the  '  not,'  our  own  '  not.'     And  science  in- 
troducing law  (wh  we  call  'inertia')  into  nature,  partly  excludes  this 
'  not ; '  it  introduces  the  form  of  love.     But  here  also  must  be  some  pro- 
found analogy  with  man's  history,  if  I  could  trace  it.  Is  that  first  'not' 
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or  arbitrariness  (to  wh  poetry  recurs)  like  Adam?     "Was  Adam  under 
an  arbitrary  law  ? 

Cause  and  effect  is  a  connection  in  reason ;  i.  e.  it  comes  from,  be- 
longs to,  the  mind ;  but  it  is  the  very  fact  of  inertia  ;  so  inertia  is  from 
the  mind. 

Of  the  infinite  and  absolute,  we  can  intellectually  know  that  we 
cannot  intellectually  know  them.      This  is  a  mere  axiom  and  truism. 
"We  know  they  do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  relative,  that 
there  is  no  'not'  in  them  (which  there  is  in  everything  on  wh  mind 
has  operated);  that  they  are  not  matters  of  relation  ;  that  the  conditions 
of  the  intellect  exclude  them.     Sir  W.  Hamilton's  position  might  be 
put  thus : '  to  think  is  to  introduce  a  '  not '  (to  condition).     This  bears 
on  personality  ;  is  not  it  '  conditioned  ?'      (It  is  the  'not'  in  the  phy- 
sical that  proves  its  dependence  on  'mind.') 

The  effect  is  the  cause  in  another  form.     So  the  vibrations  of  air  are 
another  form  of  vibrations  of  astring;  the  vibrations  of  the  ear  also,  and  all 
the  sequence  to  our  sensation.     But  there  comes  in  the  '  permitted 
change '  in  us ;  this  is  the  same  as  the  nutrition,  or  rather  as  the  chem- 
ical affinity  wh  it  opposes.      So  we  come  to  see  that  the  vital  changes, 
'functions,'  in  us,  are  the  same  fact  as  external  ones.  How  are  our  sen- 
sations connected  here  ?     Do  I  trace  farther  thus  the  link  that  connects 
us  to  nature  ?      This  appears  more  striking  as  applied  to  light.     Are 
luminons  vibrations  the  effects  of,  or  the  same  facts  as,  those  which  we 
see  by  them?  not  necessarily.     They  are  the  same  as  the  chemical 
union  of  combustion,  the  same  as  the  solar  action.      But  how  striking 
that  we  shd  perceive  objects  by  their  relation  to  such  vibrations  ! 
Can  we  find  the  fact  of  wh  anything  in  nature  is  the  form  ? 
If  all  be  present  to   God,  of  course  the  universe  is  one  act ;  i.  e.  all 
His  act  in  it  is  one — creation  cannot  be  past — God  is  not  so  much  older 
since  He  created  it.  How  simple  is  the  solution  of  all  this:  that  we  put  a 
'not'  into  everything  we  perceive  or  think. 

Sensation  goes  with  the  physical,  or  material ;  but  the  material  is 
not  its  seat  or  source ;  because  matter  is  itself  an  idea ;  it  involves  the 
mental,  and  therefore  the  sensational,  before  it  can  be.  Sensations  are 
not  from  matter ;  but  matter  from  our  sensations,  through  thought  or 
ideas.  Now  do  not  I  see  somewhat  of  the  connection  of  sensation  and 
body  ?  "We  having  such  sensations  and  consciousness,  must,  as  part  of 
our  mental  life,  infer  just  such  bodily  and  material  things — it  is  the  hy- 
pothesis, or  nutrition.  The  body  is  in  some  sense  the  man.  It,  as  matter, 
is  not  the  man  ;  yet  truly  in  some  sense  it  is  we ;  how  is  it  ? 

"With  regard  to  the  subjectiveness  of  knowledge,  is  not  this  the  fact 
of  the  case  ?  that  the  form  is  necessarily  subjective  ;  and  knowledge 
is  subjective  in  respect  to  the  form.      Material  science  resolves  itself 
into  the  doctrine  of  'forms '  (viz.,  as  being  motion) ;  the  physical  is 
wholly  an  affair  of  form;  -it  has  to  do  with  form  only ;  physical  science, 
including  mental,  is  only  morphology — the  doctrine  of  forms.     There- 
fore all  that  I  have  seen  respecting  morphology  applies  to  all  equally. 
Morphology  itself  (and  its    law)    cannot  stand  right    until   this 
identity  is  seen,  it  is  not  put  in  right  relation  when  thus  separated  from 
the  whole,  from  wh  it  is  not  different — as  if  parts  of  physical  science 
were  doctrines  of  facts,  and  morphology  were  doctrine  of  forms.  I  have 
this  unification  to  make :  science   is    wholly  morphology :    shall  I  not 
have  command  of  it,  done,  when  I  fully  see  this?  (See  here  I  have 
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used  the   negro   Idiom   of   'done')  ;    does  not   the    fact  come   within 
the  intellect. 

Eelations  are  the  facts  to  the  intellect;  they  remain;  a  relation  once 
established  is  established  for  ever.     As,  e.  g.,  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  (pre-eminently  the  relation)  is  not  the  fact  of  this  self-sac- 
rifice ?       Are  not    '  things  '   merely   forms    of    these   relations, 
and  so  vary  ?     They  are  hypotheses  ;  they  are  from  the  'not,'  from  the 
absence  of  the  actual. 

Think  of  cause  as  that  wh  makes  necessary ;  so  it  seems  to  cease  to 
be  related  to  time.     Eesults  are  causes  to  a  Being  wh  is  not  in  time. 
Can  we  not  look  at  use,  or  'final  cause,'  the  other  way — as  that  wh  makes 
something  else  necessary,  i.  e.  as  if  something  else  could  not  hare  been 
without   it ;  so  necessity   involves   use  ?       So    each  thing   again   is 
necessarily  such  as  that  something  else  could  not  be  without  it.     It 
'makes  necessary,' is  cause:  this  causality  is  universal.      A  future 
event,  fact,  or  process,  may  'make  necessary,'  and  so  be  'cause.'     Is 
it  not  so  that,  in  respect  to  mind,  the  future  is  a  cause  ?     It  is  a  final 
cause, design, result.  Does  not  this  indicate  how  the'future'  is  in  future  re- 
spect to  the  mind  alone  ?     If  the  fact  were  not  truly  existing,  or  pre- 
sent, if  it  were  not  the  fact,  it  could  not  be  a  cause,  wh  we  see  it  is : 
only  the  form  is  'future.' 

For  the  perception  of  the  material  world,  we  require  sensations,  and 
a  necessity  for  inferring  cause,  i.  e.  of  introducing  inertia.      Both  these 
are,  simply  enough,  from  the  one  fact  of  our  inertia  :  but  I  do  notyet 
see   the  sensation  as  necessary;    I    have  not  interpreted;    I  have 
here  some  hypothesis  to  exclude.     Do  we  not  here  too  put  the  'not'  for 
the  fact  ?  is  not  this  the  secret  of  sensation  ?     Is  not  sensation  a  'not' 
in  some  such  sense  a — 'hypothesis'  put  for  fact  ?     Yes,  it  is  a  'thing' 
perceived  :  do  we  'perceive'  our  sensations  ? — How  good  a  reconcilation 
is  here  too  with  those  who  say  that  all  knowledge  must  be  based  upon 
observation,  and  that  we  have  none  without.    It  is  based  on  'sensation;' 
wh  is  the  only  un-hypothetical  statement  of  the  case ;  for  any  other 
assumes  that  we  know  that  there  is  matter,  and  so  on. 

On  this  view  of  '  physical  perception,'  the  words  '  see,'  'perceive,' 
'  feel,'  are  brought  into  one  meaning  ;  physical  and  mental  perception 
both  mean :  the  being  compelled  to  infer.     We  say  of  a  proposition  wh 
we  are  compelled  to  infer  by  reason,  wh  is  made  evident;  '  I  see,'  '  I 
perceive.'     The  mental  and  the  bodily  alike  are  a  necessary  (and  in- 
voluntary) connection  in  reason.  So  we  interpret  the  unknown  or  untrace- 
able  by  that  wh  is  clear  and  known — the  bodily  perception  by  the  men- 
tal.    We  can  trace  mental  perception;  and  by  it  we  can  explain  bodily. 

Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  bodily  and  mental  perception, 
sensuous  and  rational  ?     Surely  the  latter  is  of  relation,  the  former  of 
'things'  and  forms.     Then,  the  rational  is  the  higher,  the  truer  ?     And 
see  how  we  come  after  a  time  to  transfer  the  sensuous  into  the  rational; 
we  first  perceive  'things'  sensuously ;  then  we  interpret  these  into  re- 
lations.    Trace  this  relation,  and  how  the  rational  depends  upon  the 
sensuous.     Are  they  like  the  animal  and  vegetable  in  their  mutual  de- 
pendence? ?  or  two  halves  of  a  vibration  like  nutrition  and  function  ? 
The  rational  putting  back  the  thing  to  that  wh  was  before  the  sensational, 
interpreting  (the  unknown  into  the  known);  but,  in  doing  so,  effecting  a 
function  ? 
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Of  course  things  are  substances,  not  ideas  :  the  distinction  is  neces- 
sary. Substances  are  'bodily  hypotheses.'     I  see  the  chemists  are  right 
(in  one  sense)  in.  speaking  of  '  different  substances ;'  '  substance  '  does 
not  mean  '  universal  substratum.' — Think  of  the  order  and  connection 
of  our  states  of  consciousness,  by  virtue  of  wh  we  perceive  '  things  :' 
now  the  source  of  this  order,  &c.,  is  in  the  cause  of  our  states  ;  i.e.  in 
something  that  can  cause  these.       How  can  I  see  this  connection  and 
succession  necessary  ?     Surely  it  is  from  organization.      It  is  a  step  to 
see  organization  as  necessarily  involved  in  the  '  not,'  i.e.  as  passion  ;  as 
necessarily  under  the  law  of  least  resistance.     Passion  is  in  the  '  not;' 
and  in  passion  is  organization.     So  perception,  i.  e.  connected  states  of 
consciousness,  necessarily  arise  from  the  'not.'  (Think  how  the  constant 
connection  and  order  are  the  reason  of  perception.} 

The  word  'percept'  is  good :  '  real '  is  bad  every  way,  and  affirms  no- 
thing ;  every  thing  is  re-al.  A  vague  imagination  is  a  '  thing  ;'  it  is  a 
'real  imagination.'  Our  knowledge  has  advanced  beyond  the  word 
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sense ;  it  is  a  not- word  ;  it  has  no  meaning  ;  it  comes  from  ignorance. 
From  ignorance  come  not -words,  sounds  -without  meaning  ;  hence  the 
effect   of    interpretation   on    language ;    it  fulfills   it,    renders   it   ne- 
cessary. 

The  puzzle  about  matter  may  be  better  seen  now :  a  'percept'  cannot 
truly  exist.     '  Eeal '  of  course  is  '  thingal ;'  now  matter  cannot  be  'real' 
in  this  sense ;  it  is  not  a  'percept ;'  no  one  pretends  that  it  is  ;  it  can- 
not be  real  in  the  same  sense  as  'things'  are,  viz.  as  a  percept.     Matter 
is  an  abstraction,  an  idea ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  unreal ;  for  ideas  are 
as  real  as  we  are.     These  are  real  ideas  of  course,  and  just  as  dis- 
tinguishable from  imagined  ideas  as  real  'things'  from  imagined  things. 
The  question  as  to  'real'  matter  is  nonsense ;  every  question  about  'real' 
must  be,  so  long  as  the  word  'real'  is  itself  a  not-sense.      Matter  is  a 
'real'  abstraction — not  a  merely  supposed  or  fancied  one.     It  is  a  'ne- 
cessary hypothesis,'  a  mental  perception  :  i.  e.  it  is  from  the  fact  by 
our  ignorance.     It  is  just  as  'real'  as  all  things  ;  for  substances  or 
'  things '  are  from  the  actual  by  our  '  not.'  Matter  is  well  called  '  real ;' 
the  'real'  is  that  wh  is  from  the  'fact'  by  a  '  not.'     But  it  is  not  there- 
fore truly  existing. 

A  'percept'  ceases  to  be,  therefore  it  is  not ;  i.  e.  it  has  not  true  ac- 
tual or  absolute  existence.     At  the  same  time  it  is — as  a  percept ;  it  is 
perceived  :  it  has  a  'relative  existence.' — This  ceasing,  &c.,  must  be 
from  our  relation  to  the  percepts ;  from  their  relation  to  us.     Even  as 
our  hypotheses  cease,  our  mental  perceptions  change.     Men  once  men- 
tally 'perceived'  epicycles ;  now  they  do  not :  why  not  ?     Because  of 
their  thought  in  least  resistance  (i.e.  the  thought  of  man)  by  function. 
We  are  in  a  new  relation  to  the  fact.     So,  is  not  this  change  of  sub- 
stances, this  succession  of  percepts  (or  material),  just  like  the  succes- 
sion of  opinions  ?     It  is  a  succession  of  states  of  consciousness,  of  ne- 
cessary hypotheses  :  it  is  a  subjective  change.     But  why  is  it  ?     Does 
not  the  not-act  necessitate  this  endless  succession,  viz.  by  introducing 
time  or  form  ? 
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Our  opinions  come  and  cease  (and  so  do  our  perceptions),  by  relation 
with  one  another  ;  each  is  such,  because  the  others  are  such,  by  the 
law  of  least  resistance,  just  as  we  see  in  nature.     This  connection  in 
reason  wh  there  must  be  between  our  states  of  consciousness  is  simple; 
they  cause  each  other  even  as  we  see  in  nature.  For  nature  is  from  us ; 
but  we  see  the  effect  first,  and  so  it  looks  mysterious  to  us.     I  shall 
find  soon  how  and  why  our  states  of  consciousness  succeed  each  other 
as  they  do  (by  least  resistance).      And  so,  examining  the  'substance'  or 
percept,  we  find  at  last  (after  many  hypotheses)  that  law  in  it  which  is 
the  law  of  our  states  of  consciousness,  the  law  of  '  least  resistance  :'  of 
'  connection  in  reason.'     Then,  with  that  light,  we  can  look  back  and 
see  how  and  why  our  perceptions  must  necessarily  have  been  such  as 
they  have  been  ;  arbitrary  and  unexpected  as  they  have  been  to  us  be- 
fore we  knew.     Just  as  the  epicycles  were  mysterious,  unexpected,  ever 
new  and  requiring  new  hypotheses,  to  the  men  who  did  not  know  the 
fact ;  but  to  us  who  know,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  have  been  ex- 
actly as  they  were;  and,  even  now,  they  are  true  as  expressions  of  the 
phna.     So  will  our  science  (so  far  as  it  is  accurate  observation  and  ne- 
cessary   hypothesis)  ever  remain  as   a   true   expression  of  the   phen- 
omena. 

With   regard   to  percepts,   some  seem  to  be  real,  some  not ;  some 
'things,'  others  phna.     But  this  I  do  not  see  yet.     The  distinctions  we 
draw  need  to  be  quite  other  than  those  we  make  now.      We  suppose 
that  our  present  perceptions  and  our  hypotheses  are  all  true  and  real, 
and  not  to  be  altered.     So  there  is  a  battle  with  every  true  advance  ; 
we  have  to  overthrow  established  assumptions. — Our  perceptions  vary, 
independently  of  our  volition,  just  as  our  opinions  (our  mental  percep- 
tions) do.     This  is  no  proof  that  they  are  not  subjective;  nor  even  of 
different  relations  of  the  fact  to  us;  but  perhaps  merely  of  our  growth  as 
it  were,  even  as  our  'opinions'  are  a  life.  Both  vary  by  relations  among 
themselves.     We  must  perceive,  just  as  we  must  believe.     Surely  there- 
fore connection  in  reason  is  the  law  of  perception.     The  (bodily)  per- 
ceptions are  only  so  much  farther,  surely,  from  our  conscious  selves 
than  our  thoughts  ;  not  so  directly  connected  with  us,  but  intermediate- 
ly ;  and  so  seeming  more  distinct  and  less  permanent.     May  we  not 
almost  say  that  our  various  perceptions  are  truly  only  various  states  of 
opinion? — I  have  seen  that  perception  is  from  inertia ;  viz.,  from  our 
not-causing,  and  therefore  necessarily  supposing  a  cause  :  is  it  not  the 
same  with  our  opinions  ?  do  not  they  come  from  inertia  in  a  similar 
way,  from  our  necessarily  supposing  cause  ?     So  they  are  hypotheses  ; 
and  this  substance  is  one,  the  bodily  and  the  mental. 

It  is  argued  that  a  thing  must  be,  because  we  see  or  perceive  it. 
Then,  if  so,  what  I  say  must  be,  in  some  sense  ;  must  have  a  true  and 
permanent  value,  because  I  see  it  (I  do  not  invent).     That  wh  is  per- 
ceived is  '  real ;'  it  is  an  effect  of  the  fact;  there  is  the  fact  so  in  it. 
True,  it  is  an  effect  by  virtue  of  a  '  not,'  but  its  connection  with  the 
fact  remains.      The  'not'  permits  it  rather  ;  the  fact  causes  it.     The 
'  not '  permits,  is  a  stimulus,  as  the  '  not '  of  vital  resistance  permits 
function.     The  'not'  permits  all  those  things  wh  are  effects  of  the  fact 
by  a  '  not.'     The  fact  is  the  cause  of  it ;  thence  its  necessity,  its  value, 
its  significance,  its  independence  of  us  ;  in  a  word,  its  '  reality  :'  it  still 
has  its  hold  upon  the  fact. 
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So  the  '  perceptions  '  of  Genius  hare  reality  ;  think  how  these  are 
from  the  'not'  also,  are  functions  :  the  work  of  talent  is  '  inventions.' 
But  how  are  these  'real'  perceptions  distinguished  from  ideas  or  fancies; 
from  the  hypothetical  or  imagined  ? 

We  must  perceive  cause  and  effect  in  nature,  hy  virtue  of  our  inertia. 
But  seeing  this,  I  see  also  that  succession  of  forms  is  involved  in  effici- 
ent cause  ;  and  therein  all  the  law  of  morphology;  and  therelore  its 
results,  i.  e.  things.  The  fact  must  be  actual :  that  wh  is  in  cause  and 
effect  is  necessarily  derived  by  the  'not ;'  it  necessarily  implies  and  re- 
fers to  the  actual,  without  wh  it  cannot  be ;  it  is  relative.  Xow,  how 
is  this  '  relative '  from  the  fact  by  a  '  not  ?' 

A  percept  cannot  be  actual ;  so  Xewton's  light  cannot  be  ;  for  it  is  a 
simple  statement  of  that  wh  we  see  :  we  cannot  'see*  a  fact.      Connect 
with  this  the  eye  perceiving  or  supplying  color  wh  does  not  exist  ex- 
ternally.    Does  not  this  suggest  that  our  perceptions  have  a  reference 
to  some  whole  or  fact ;  as  the  colors  have  to  white  light,  so  that  the 
complementary  ones  are  supplied  ?     So  when  we  'perceive'  that  wh  is 
not  there  (design,  &c.),  is  it  not  by  virtue  of  some  such  '  whole  ?'     Is 
not  some  complement  to  be  supplied?  E" ot  that  we  so  get  the  whole  or  fact 
as  such ;  but  we  get  separately  that  wh,  to  be  the  fact,  must  be  togeth- 
er in  one.     We  see  one  in  complementary  portions  ;  i.  e.  we  introduce  a 
'not.'     We  see  that  wh  is  ;  but  only  part  of  it ;  so  that  it  looks  some- 
thing quite  different,  as  red  is  from  white  light.     Observe;  the  red 
seems  to  us  more  than  the  mere  colorless  light ;  as  a  'thing'  it  is  more; 
it  has  beauty,  &c.,  and  all  by  the  '  not.'     Colors   are  from  light  by  a 
'not,'even  as'things'are  from  the  fact;  and  we,seeing  only  part,  perceive 
complementary  colors  besides.     So  we,  seeing  in  part  only,  see  not  less 
of  the  same,  but  quite  different;  we  supply  or  perceive  some  thing  else 
wh  is  not  there  at  all ;  not  the  true  fact  or  white  light,  but  another 
'color.' 

Because  white  light,  partially  seen,  is  color, therefore,from  our  relation 
to  the  whole,  we  perceive  other  colors  besides  that  wh  is  before  us. 
So,  by  seeing  only  part  of  the  fact,  as  '  things,'  because  of  our  relation 
to  the  fact  as  a  whole,  we  necessarily  perceive  other  elements  besides 
such  'things' — not  the  fact,  but  that  which  might  help  to  make  up  the 
fact,  to  exclude  the 'not.'      Surely  this  is  like  perceiving  hypothesis, 
through  not  seeing  the  fact.  We  supply  ahypothesis  towards  making  up 
the  fact,  but  we  do  not  see  it  in  a  right  relation.     E.  g.,  a  Being  who 
does  not  see  the  fact,  must  perceive  the  'material  world.'     This  needs 
adding  to  what  is  besides  to  give  us  the  fact ;  but  not  as  we  see  it,  not 
in  such  a  way  ;  it  would  need  to  be  made  one  with  what  we  do  not  see. 
The  fact  is  not  compounded  of  these,  but  embraces  them  ;  they  not 
units  but  parts,  by  a  'not.'      It  only  is  one ;  just  as  light  is  one,  and 
simple.      We  fancy  God  and  creatures,  the  spiritual  and  material,  all 
put  together  into  one  great  whole  ;  whereas  the  fact  is  simply  one  ;  and 
these  are  from  it,  as  color  is  from  light.     It  is  like  fancying  light  'com- 
pounded* of  all  the  colors. 

Seeing  truly  the  one  light,  and  how  colors  are  related  to  it,  we  can 
see  the  one   fact,  and  how  all  'things'  are  related  to  it ;  and  how  all 
things  are  excluded  by  the  fact,  and  so  included — included  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  'no:'  wh  causes  them  to  be  as  'things.'     We  as  truly 
perceive  the  complementary,  as  the  true  color ;  it  is  as  'real'  to  us.  Yet 
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we  do  learn  to  distinguish  :  so  we  may  come  well  to  recognize  this  ma- 
terial world  as  a  complementary  color.  And  by  knowing  these  com- 
plements, or  hypotheses,  to  be  such,  we  may  gain  better  knowledge  of 
the  fact  itself.  [It  is  as  one  partial  perception  of  light  projects  an- 
other before  the  eye.] 

When  we  see  this  relation,  what  a  help  it  will  be,  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  actual,  but  with  regard  to  physical  knowledge.  The  hy- 
pothesis is  complementary,  is  that  wh  needs  to  be  united  with  the  seen 
and  made  one  with  it,  to  give  the  fact.  It  is  only  again  the  two  oppo- 
sites  mutually  excluding  each  others'  '  not ' — which  is  just  what  com- 
plementary colors  do.  Complementary  colors  are  polar ;  and  see  how 
two  halves  of  a  vibration  are  so  ;  and  when  put  together  they  mutually 
exclude  the  motion,  and  give  the  fact — rest.  [So  again  see  motion 
as  a  '  not.'] 

Apply  this  to  some  hypotheses — e.  g.,  specific  tendency.      This  is  a 
complementary  color.     To  what  ?     United  with  what  does  it  give  the 
fact  ?     It  is  embodied  in  the  fact  by  being  seen  as  necessary  ;  the  inter- 
pretation includes  it  by  introducing  the  fact  or  excluding  the  '  not,' 
i.  e.  perfecting  it.     I  see  the  phna  are  :  observed  color  (real),  and  hy- 
potheses (complementary  or  supplied)  ;  the  fact  is  both  of  these  in  one. 
What  I  do  not  see  is  the  '  observed  color,'  to  wh  the  hypothesis  is 
complementary.     This  I  have  to  find — what  we  add  to,  and  make  one 
with,  the  hypothesis,  when  we  interpret  or  show  it  as  necessary. 

By  means  of  the  hypothesis  the  fact  is  arrived  at ;  as  by  means  of 
the  complementary  color  (alone)  the  light  can  be  arrived  at.      Trace 
this  in  astronomy.     The  interpretation  is  like  the  putting  together  of 
the  two  complementary  colors.     They  come  together,  as  the  two  stereo- 
scopic pictures  do  at  a  certain  point — fall  together  all  at  once.     The 
two  apart  is  a  divergence,  a  nutrition  ;  coming  into  one  is  a  function. 
But  now  in  science  we  seem  to  recognize  the  hypothesis  alone  :  e.  g., 
we  regard  animal  form  as  a  mere  result  of  '  specific  tendency.'      So  we 
regard  the  physical  world  alone  ;  the  hypothesis  is  everything  to  us. — 
Is  it  a  succession  of  the  complementary  color  rather  than  a  co-exist- 
ence ?  doe.4  not  the  hypothesis  follow  the  phn?     So  'specific  tendency' 
follows  the  doctrine  of  chance  form ;  and  putting  these  together  we  see 
the   lav,    the    fact.     So    the   physical   follows  on   the    prvious    state 
of  Adam ;  by  limit  or  failure.     Surely  hypothesis  arises  by  limit. 
Hypothesis  does  not  so  much  co-exist  with,  as  succeed  that  to  wh  it  is 
complementary.     So  our  true  Being  is  by  means  of  that  state  of  Adam 
and  this  'hypothetical.'     So  we  advance  ;  so  all  partial  advances  to  per- 
fect, by  the  addition  of  that  wh  is  wanting.     Adam  was  imperfect  like 
a  color ;  this  state  is  the  complementary  ;  the  union  of  both  is  the  fact, 
i.  e.  is  Divine.     It  is  the  not- God  or  creature  is  first ;  then  man  is  one 
with  God.     So  those  Beings  whose  act  is  God's  act,  are  redeemed  from 
their  first  creature  state.     If  Adam  had  continued  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life,  there  would  be  no  complementary  color,  no  union  with  God  and 
exclusion  of  the  'not?' 

God  is  light :  what  a  new  meaning  is  in  this  now.  God  is  one ;  and 
yet  a  trinity.  A  trinity  by  the  'not;'  a  trinity  to  us;  to  our  percep- 
tion at  first  it  is  a  trinity.  The  trinity  is  from  the  unity,  not  the  union 
made  up  by  the  trinity.  [Think  also  of  the  production  of  color  by  in- 
terference.] Yes,  God  is  light,  and  He  exists  in  His  creatures  as 
colors.  Is  here  a  key  to  the  universe  ?  As  colors  are  to  light,  so  are 
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all  creatures  to  the  one  Being  ;  various  '  nots  ;'  yet  all  determined  by 
the  one  law  too  (all  love). 

So  from  all  this  phenomenal  or  physical  we  get  at  the  fact  by  ex- 
cluding the  '  not,'  by  adding.  Yet  then  the  physical  will  not  remain 
such,  any  more  than  the  color,  as  such,  in  light.  Take  away  the  'not' 
and  the  physical  is  gone.  Xot  that  I  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed 
upon.'  To  be  freed  from  the  physical,  it  only  needs  that  more  Being 
shd  be  given  us. 

For  the  existence  of  color  a  peculiar  '  not '  is  necessary  :    not  less 
light ;  but  a  'not'  of  that  wh  is  essential  to  the  being  of  light.     All  the 
variety  and  relations  of  things  are  in  the  conception  of  color.     And  see 
the  good  and  Tightness  :  would  we  have  all  white  light  and  no  color  ? 
how  great  a  loss  of  beauty.    We  are  in  such  a  relation  to  light  that  we 
can  see  the  'not'  aright,  can  see  how  it  is  essential  to  the  good.     What 
were  light  without  color,  without  this   interference,  this  self-sacrifice, 
wh  produces  color  ?     Light  were  not  light  if  there  were  no  not-light. 
God  were  not  God  if  there  were  no  not-God,  no  creature.     In  color  no- 
thing is  but  light ;  it  is  all  light :  so  the  creatures  are  nothing  but  God. 
But  there  is  not-light  in  certain  relations,  in  reference  to  certain  points 
of  view.     So  in  creation — there  is  no  absolute  not-God ;   but  there  is 
not-God  in  reference  to  the  creatures  as  such.     Color  is  from  light  by 
interference,  by  itself  causing  itself  not  to  be — i.  e.  in  certain  relations. 
So  the  creature  is  from  G-od  by  His  self-sacrifice  ;  and  it  is  essential  to 
the  very  Being  of  God  that  it  shd  be  so,  even  as  color  is  essential  to 
light.  The  interference  of  light  from  wh  colors  are  is  as  the  self-sacrifice 
of  Godf  rom  which  the  creature  is.       From  interference  of  the  various 
colored  rays,  come  exhaustible  combinations  and  variety;  so  by  self-sac- 
rifice of  creatures  other  creatures  are.     Also  darkness  too  sometimes — 
sin.     Is  this  the  idea  of  sin  :  not-being,  darkness,  from  interference  of 
light  ?     Or  is  the  color  the  imperfection  ?     All  creatures  are  imperfect, 
colored,  have  a  'not'  in  them,  in  reference  to  the  true  actual. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  light  and  color :  so  the   material  world   re- 
presents the  actual.     Surely  here  is  a  step  towards  what  I  have  been 
wishing  so  to  do ;  viz.  seeing  the  true  connection  of  the  two.     Is  not 
this  the  clue  to  what  and  why  is  Art  ?     And  is  not  Art  in  some  sense  a 
hypothesis — a  complement  existing  because  some  other  part  is  perceived  ; 
needing,  so,  to  be  unified?  It  seems  arbitrary,  even  as  the  physical  world 
does  ;  merely  as  that  it  is  so  ;  but  we  must  demand  to  see  it  necessary. 
And  must  not  this  seeing  necessary  ever  mean  bringing  into  one  with 
the  fact  ?  the  necessity  is  the  complementariness.     All  such  are  by  a 
'not,'  and  when  we  exclude  the  'not'  we  see  the  necessariness.     All 
these  things  wh  exist  as  ultimate  facts  — 'the  material  world,'  'reason/ 
the  '  arbitrary  will  of  God,' — are  thus  hypotheses,  complements ;  and 
are  to  be  unified  with  the  opposites  from  the  limit  of  which  they  arose. 
Art  is  hypothetical,  has  to  do  with  'substance,'the  material;  it  is  a  re- 
presentation of  an  actual  thus.     It  too  can  be  interpreted  and  seen  ne- 
cessary ;   and  practically  too  it  can  be  made  an  actual,  holy  thing. 
Things  that  are  '  ultimate  '  are  ever  hypotheses  from  some  'arbitrary  ;' 
even  as  '  specific  form '  is  from  the  doctrine  of  '  chance.'     It  is  a  help 
in  understanding  things,  to  see  the  necessity  in  this  complementariness, 
as  excluding  the  arbitrariness.  Does  not  art  tend  to  exclude  the  apparent 
arbitrariness  of  Nature;  by  its  canons  of  beauty,  wh  are  equivalent  to  law  ? 
— Is  it  not  true  that  hypothesis  always  is  in  order  to  exclude  arbitrariness? 
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Can  I  see  the  opposite  in  all  cases  ?  the  arbitrary  from  wh  the  hypo- 
thesis arises  (by  limit) — as  I  can  '  specific  tendency '  from   '  chance 
forms.'     Cannot  I  see  gravitation  as  hypothesis  from  arbitrary  circles  ? 
IfHs  an  '  ultimate  fact,'  it  needs  to  be  seen  as  necessary.     Think  now 
of  painting,  of  the  connection  of  form  and  color.     Is  it  not  the  part  of 
painting  to  represent  the  universe  thus,  as  light  and  color  ?  is  not  paint- 
ing too  much  bound  down  by  the  introduction  of  ideas,  and  by  imitating  ? 
Was  not  the  first  idea  of  music  to  express  ideas,  and  to  imitate  the 
sounds  of  Nature  ?  has  not  painting  also  to  rise  to  a  new  sphere  ? 

Do  I  not  begin  to  see  why  there  must  be  light  to  us  ?  this  gives  us 
the  sense  of  sight.     The  actual  is  Light,  therefore  there  must  be/omaZ 
light — light  in  the  physical ;  therefore  seeing.     Must  not  each  sense  be 
such  a  complement,  be  necessary  by  the  'not'?  Perception  is  a  function ; 
must  not  all  functions  be  or  produce  such  complements  or  hypotheses  ? 
All  nutritions  are  from  functions.     Is  it  not  as  complements  that  the 
functions  or  perceptions  are  necessary  ?     Now  as  the  creature  is  from 
God  by  a  <  not,'  (as  color  is  from  light)  is  it  not  so  that  all  the  physical 
is  by  the  'not'  ?  it  is  a  representation  of  that  chief  fact — creation — 
over  and  over  again.     All  the  'being'  in  the  colors  is  light ;  they  differ 
by  a  'not :'  so  the  creatures  ;  all  the  true  Being  in  them  is  God.     And 
so,  many  men  are  from  the  one  humanity  by  a  'not.'   We  put  the  'parts' 
ever  as  making  up  the  whole — men  making  up  'man,'  &c.  (even  as  we 
consider  colors  as  making  up  light)  :  so  the  pantheist  considers  creatures 
as  making  up  God.     But  the  creature,  as  creature,  is  not  God ;  but  it 
derives  all  its  true  Being  from  Grod ;  it  is  only  so  far  as  God  is  in  it. 

Color  is  from  light  by  a  '  not,'  but  interference  of  the  same  color  is 
darkness.  So  the  not-God  is  the  creature,  is  Christ ;  but  the  not-crea- 
ture  is  sin,  selfishness? 

Since  '  action '  is  necessarily  giving  (or  self-sacrifice)  to  us  God's  act 
must  be  creation;for  this  is  the  not-Grod — the  creature.  God's'not'or  action 
is  the  being  of  the  creature.  God's  act  is  infinitely  repeated  as  it  were; 
even  as  one  act  of  gravitation  is  in  the  physical  ?     I.e.  only  in  the 
creature's  Being  or  act,  is  God's  act,  possibly.     This  secondary  action, 
as  we  think  it,  is  the  true  direct  action  (it  is  not  'altho'  but  because  '). 
This  is  the  very  act  of  God,  it  cannot  be  seen  otherwise ;  it  must  be 
action  of  creature,  because  it  is  the  creature.  It  must  be  so,because  God 
is  Grod ;  in  the  fact  of  His  action  being  that  wh,  to  us,  is  self-sacrifice. 
It  is  at  once  His  and  the  creature's,  each  because  of  the  other.     Now 
we  can  see  again  how  God  is  love,  how  His  glory  is  in  giving  self. — 
Color  is  a  life  by  a  '  not,'  like  the  physical. 

God's  act,  as  creative,  must  be  the  Being  of  the  creature ;  but  the 
Being  is  the  action;  therefore  God's  act  must  (as  such)  be  the  act  of  the 
creature.  It  is  our  false  distinction  of  Being  and  action  that  perplexes 
us  here,  our  not  seeing  that  to  be  and  to  act  are  one.  This  seems  to  me 
just  what  we  wanted,  what  our  hearts  have  been  affirming  and  our  intel- 
lects denying  all  these  ages.  That  wh  creatures  do,  God  does;  He  is 
the  doer — not  by  a  long  and  tedious  process;  but  in  deed  and  truth,  and 
now :  not  something  else,  from  wh  that  follows  ;  not  '  over-ruling;'  but 
doing  that.  Even  in  sin  He  does  all  that  is,  or  is  done  :  sin  is  a  '  not.' 
All  the  fact,  always,  is  Divine,  is  God's  deed  ;  only  the  form  is  from 
the  creature.  So  the  form  is  from  the  '  not ' — the  'not'  by  which  the 
creature  is. 
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We  put  the  hypothesis  after  that  by  virtue   of  wh  we  infer  or  per- 
ceive it ;  separating  the  two  complements  in  time.     Interpretation 
therefore,  wh  is  bringing  them  into  one,  is  doing  away  with  time,  seeing 
the  fact  not  in  time,  i.  e.  co-existence  of  opposites.     Putting  opposites 
into  one,  necessarily  excludes  the  'not'  from  each.     Opposites,  wh  in 
succession  have  each  a  'not,'  put  into  one,  lose  the  'not.'    So  the  colors 
separately  in  time  or  space,  have  each  a  '  not;'  but,  in  one,  the  'not'  is- 
destroyed  and  the  '  light '  appears.     So  every  interpretation  is  virtually 
destruction  of  the  '  not'  (indeed  of  two  'nots  ').      So  again  time  is  the 
'  not :'  and  space  again  I  see  to  be  a  similar  separation  in  space,  equiv- 
lent  to  the  separation  in  time;  as  seen  in  colors.  Even  mentally  may  we 
not   separate  in  space,  as  well  as  in  time  ;  i.  e.  the  two  opposites  in 
respect  to  different  things  at  the  same  time. 

Bringing  together  the  opposites  thus  separate  in  space  is  an  interpre- 
tation, as  we  see  in  light  from  colors.     So  this  doing  away  with  space 
is  also  destruction  of  the  '  not.'     I   see,  space  is  from  the  'not'  even  as 
time  is  ;  it  is  separation. 

Now,  is  not  our  putting  '  form  for  fact '  putting  part  for  whole  ?  this 
is  how  we  see  ugliness  and  evil :  we  take  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  so 
we  cannot  see  the  beauty ;  it  seems  not  according  to  the  law,  &c.     3  n 
'  evil '  we  see  only  part ;  with  the  '  complement'  is  not  this  the  perfect 
good  ?     Is  it  not  the  hypothesis — what  we  must  see,  because  we  see  on- 
ly part  ?     Our  partial  view  makes  us  see  evil,  as  a  'complementary 
color;'  it  is  not  truly  existing,  nor  can  be;  it  is  a  'not,'  a  mere  effect 
of  our  not  seeing,  a  chimera.       But  it  is  only  to  make  up  the  fact; 
there  being  such  partial  existence  as  ours,  evil  must  be  added.     Our 
existence,  without  evil,  would  not  be  the  fact  (that  would  be  truly  evil); 
the  evil  is  wanted  to  perfect  the  good.      Not  that  it  is  not  evil ;  it  is 
evil,  and  therefore  necessary.     A  loving  Being  could  not  have  made  a 
physical  world,  or  suffer  it  by  an  inertia  to  become,  and  yet  not  have 
evil  in  it.     There  being  the  physical,  '  the  fact' — love — demands  evil ; 
even  as  red  necessitates  green  that  there  may  be  light.      Evil  is  the 
'  hypothesis,'  complementary,  from  our  not-knowing  (actual)  ;  we  must 
'perceive'  it,  because  we  are  'not.'     As  I  have  said,  only  a  not-loving 
Being  can  perceive  evil. 

I  say  the  question  is,  not,  why  is  there  evil ;  but  why  do  we  perceive 
evil :  the  fact,  the  only  fact,  is  that  we  perceive  it.      And  the  answer 
is:  we  must  perceive  it,  because  of  our  'not,'  wh  renders  that  'hypoth- 
esis' necessary,  as  complementary.     For  we  do  see  the  complementary 
colors — as  truly  as  the  '  real '  ones.     Only  by  experience  and  reason 
have  we  learnt  that  they  are  not  '  real '  and  '  do  not  exist  apart  from 
us.'     "We  may,  by  experience  and  reason,  quite  as  easily  learn  to  know 
that  this  hypothesis  of  evil — vb  we  so  truly  perceive — does  not  exist 
apart  from  us.     So  with  regard  to  the  physical  again  :  why  do  we  per- 
ceive the  material  ?   Because  of  our  'not'  wh  renders  this  'complement' 
necessary  to  our  perception,  in  order  that  the  fact  may  be  perfect.    But 
we  see  the  two  parts  as  separate  ;  we  do  not  see  the  love  wh  is  the  fact 
of  them  all :  i.  e.  we  see  in  time ;  and  the  fact  is  eternal,  is  one.     We 
have  to  learn  that  the  two  do  truly  constitute  one  light,  although  we 
see  them  as  separate ;  then  we  shall  know  and  recognize  the  fact,  the 
love,  although  we  do  not  see  it;  we  still  perceive  the  complements — the 
material,  evil ;  but  we  know  that  the  fact  wh  they  truly  are  and  from 
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which  by  our  partialness  (our  '  not '  or  limit)  they  arise  is  the  actual, 
is  lore. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  that  a  physical  world  without  evil  were  not-fact. 
There  were  no  redemption ;  we  were  devils  so,  not  men.  So  perhaps 
suffering,  evil,  sin,  is  not  for  the  devils ;  that  is  only  where  redemption 
is ;  it  is  nutrition,  and  involves  function?  The  devils  are  mere  'not' — 
not-suffering,  not-conscious  wickedness — only  incapacity  for  good,  i.  e. 
for  action.  It  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  the  'not'  wh  is  passion,  suffering, 
evil ;  and  the  fact  is  not  in  the  devils  ?  So  surely  the  physical  man 
(the  form),  is  hypothesis,  perceived  and  complementary,  and  to  be  ac- 
tual by  the  exclusion  of  the  '  not.'  Man  is.  as  it  were,  necessary ;  and 
like  all  hypothesis,  inert,  but  under  law.  So  gravitation,  '  specific  ten- 
dency,' &c.;  there  is  no  action  in  them,  but  there  is  the  law.  Surely  the 
redemption  of  man  is  by  uniting  this  inertjOr'complementary/with  that 
from  wh  it  is,  and  to  wh  it  is  complementary.  I  have  seen  this  before: 
the  true  Being  of  man  is  having  the  love  with  the  law.  Adam  repre- 
sented love  not  with  the  law — a  kind  of  arbitrary.  Restore  that  Adam 
now,  with  this  physical — put  the  life  into  this  inertia,  or  law — and  there 
is  true  humanity,  from  wh  both  the  complementary  are.  These  two  are 
separate  in  time  ;  this  '  hypothetical '  is  after  the  Adam  state.  The 
'  actual '  is  both  together,  is  the  exclusion  of  the  'not'  in  each,  i.  e.  of 
time.  So  the  redeemed  creature  is  one  with  God,  because  in  him  is  true 
Love.  Adam  was  not  one  with  God  ;  was  he  not  a  'color'  rather, 
needing  the  complement  to  constitute  the  light  ?  The  only  true  fact  is 
the  co-existence — the  eternal,and  therefore  present — co-existence  of  both 
in  God.  God  is  not  so  in  succession,  but  all  the  creatural  is.  The 
universe  is  thus  in  time,  as  created  ;  yet  not  inert  as  we  see  it.  So 
Adam  was  in  time  too. 

Colors  are  infinite  ;  each  has  its  complement  wh  produces,  with  it, 
light.  So,  may  there  not  be  the  infinite  variety  of  creatures,  from  God, 
by  infinitely  varied  '  nots  ;'  so  needing  various  complements  to  reconsti- 
tute the  fact,  or  make  them  one  with  God  ?      All  creature  life  is  from 
God  by  a  '  not,'  returning  into  God,  as  colors  into  light,  as  disease  into 
life.     This  is  the  great  life,  the  creation.    Do  creatures  all  live  that  life 
wh  excludes  their  particular  '  not,'  and  constitutes  them  one  with  God 
again.     Is  this  redemption — every  creature  is  by  a  '  not,'  and  so  needs 
redemption  ;  but  every  creature  has  not  the  same  'not'  as  man,  nor 
needs  therefore  the  same  redemption.     Have  I  not  interpreted  that 
thought  of  mine  wh  seemed  so  painful :   '  if  no  sin,  then  no  creature.' 
It  is  not  so  exactly  ;  man's  complement  is  necessarily  this  inert  sin- 
ful state;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  all  creatures  must  be  thus 
sinful :  different  creatures  may  be  made  one  with  God  by  a  process  of 
exclusion  of  the  '  not '  quite  different.     Sin,  as  we  see  it,  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  universe — perhaps  to  man  alone. 
So  only  probably  in  this  world  is  there  such  an  exhibition  of  God  as 
in  Christ ;  in  other  worlds,  for  other  Being.s,  doubtless  God  gives  Him- 
self for  His  creatures  in  infinite  ways ;  lor  every  creature  needs  life 
from  God,  needs  that  'not'  by  wh  he  is  a  creature,  to  be  excluded  :  but 
these  are  '  past  finding  out.'  So  there  may  be  something  for  us  to  learn 
of  this  in  heaven-  not  of  stars  and  worlds,  but  of  God's  redemption  of 
His  creatures,  i.  e.  of  God  Himself — to  be  learnt,  not  intellectually, 
but  actually — to  be  known  even  as  we  are  known. 
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Creatures  who  are  from  God  by  a  different  '  not '  require  of  course  a 
different  complement.     See  now  too  how  all  creatures  are  by  God's  act 
through  creatures — connected  together,  even  as  men  are.     Yes  ;  spirit- 
ual parentage,  friendship,  association,  all  these  things  come  to  me  now; 
as  our  physical  Being  is  from  parents,   as   God  creates  men  through 
other  men,  and  we  think  that  therefore  He  only  creates  them  in  a 
secondary  sense.     Is  this  the  meaning  of  parentage.     I  see  how  God 
creates  men  now ;  and  this  gives  an  insight  into  how  He  created  men 
'  at  first.'     It  is  the  same  fact;  nothing  but  the  form  can  have  altered; 
•were  not  those  Elohim,  who  took  such  care  of  man  in  Eden,  his  parents  ? 
Of  course  God  made  man  by  parents ;  does  He  not  make  men  by  par- 
ents ?     Is  my  relation  any  less  direct  and  perfect  with  God,  because  I 
am  created  through  parents  ?     On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  precisely  by 
means  of  my  parents  that  that  relation  to  God  is  best,  and  indeed  al- 
most only,  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  ?  is  it  not  beccuse  we  have 
parents  that  God  can  be  God  to  us  ?     Think  of  man  as  parentless — 
what  would  God  be  to  him  ?      So  I  say  that  Adam  wanted  parents  as 
we  do. 

How  should  a  parentless  man  know  anything  of  God  ?     How  could 
God  create  a  man,  with  those  human  affections  wh  are  part  of  us,  wh 
are  us,  save  by  birth  from  a  mother  ?      How  else  could  God's  act  avail 
for  our  creation  ?      Suppose  a  man  (such  as  ourselves),  directly  created 
by  God — what  shd  he  know  of  God  ?     Because  God  does  for  us  that 
which  is  needful  and  suitable  to  us,  we  refuse  to  see  that  He  does  it 
at  all. 

In  this  view  of  the  creature,  as  from  God  by  a  'not,'  may  we  not 
gain  a  truer  thought  of  Satan :  is  he  what  the  '  not '  is  to  each ;  the 
'  not '  by  wh  each  is  ? 

This  that  is  from  our  'not'(allthephysical),is  it  not  from  us  by  a 'not;' 
creation  in  respect  to  us?     Is  it  hypothesis — complement  ?  is  it  not  the 
necessary,  but  inert — that  wh  we  perceive,  '  we  perceiving  only  form  ?' 
The  form  only  is  from  the  creature ;  all  the  act  and  fact  is  God.      Yet 
is  it  the  creature's  too :  is  it  not  even  as  we  see  in  the  material ;  the 
'action'  of  anything  is  at  once  its  action  and  God's?     The  doctrine  of 
God's  act  being  truly  in  the  creatures,  is  merely  the  axiom  that  all  ac- 
tion must  be  God's  and  can  be  no  other.     But  a  practical  question  is : 
whether  there  be  God's  act  (i.  e.  true  action,  or  Being  at  all)  in  us. 
Seeing  the  self  as  the  '  not '  puts  this  right.     In  our  idea  of  self  or 
'men'  we  have  been  putting  the  'not'  for  the  fact. 

God  is  not  said  to  be  sound;  sound  is  not  one,  as  light  is.     Is  not 
sound  more  a  representation  of  the  physical  ?      It  is  one  out  of  many  ; 
light,  color,  is  many  out  of  one.  A  kind  of  inversion  is  here — the  same 
fact  seen   oppositely.     Is  not  sound  most  parallel  to  the  physical,  light 
most  parallel  to  the  spiritual ;   '  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  ?' 
Is  it  thus  indeed  that,  as  physical,  sound  is  the  most  to  us  ?     The  ear 
is  the  most  perfect.     Are  the  less  developed  senses  still  more  related  to 
the    spiritual  ?  —  Why   do   we    see   by   light  ?     We   do   not    see 
the  light,  as  we  hear  sound  ;  we  only  see  things  by  it.     And  only  that 
wh  is  from  the  'not,'  only  color,  do  we  perceive — not  light  itself.    That 
is  nothing  to  us,  is  like  darkness.     When  the  light  is  not  present  we 
cannot  see  ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  the  light  itself. — '  Whom  no  man 
can  see,  yet  in  whom  we  live.'     '  In  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light.'     Is 
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there  something  in  the  conditions  under  wh  light  forms  colors,  illustrat- 
ing God  and  the  creature?  God  who  sees  all  as  one,  sees  love  atone:  the 
evil  is  not  in  the  universe,  as  the  color  is  not  in  the  light. 

I  want  to  see  the  links  which  unite  together  the  various  forms  of  the 
mental  life — positivism,  pantheism,  scientific  theories,  &c.;  how  theyare 
all  necessary,  and  their  connection  with  one  another.  Can  I  see  in  these 
the  life  ?  and  from  this  the  form  of  the  bodily  life  ?  Sadduceeism  arose 
from  a  good  doctrine :  that  man  shd  do  well,  not  for  reward  but  forit- 
self .  Then  men  said :  if  there*  is  no  future  state  tet  us  enjoy  ourselves : 
from  stoics  they  became  epicureans?  Every  evil  doctrine  springs  from 
something  good ;  evil  cannot  create,  can  only  spoil. 

We  say :  every  evil  or  vice  springs  from  abuse  of  some  good  pas- 
sion ;  but  the  passions  exist  only  from  the  inertia,  and  are  not  good,  be- 
ing '  gettings  ;'  and  where  sensation  is,  it  involves  inevitably  moral  evil 
too.  I  must  re-consider  all  this  :  my  old  doctrine  of  the  goodness  of 
man — as  physical — will  not  do ;  it  was  putting  the  '  not '  for  the 
fact. 

That  nqt-act  (inertia)  wh  science  introduces  into  nature  is  truly  only 
not-arbitrariness.     In  excluding  the  'not'  we  seem  to  be  excluding  the 
fact.       So,  in  excluding  personality  from   God,  we  seem  to  be  reducing 
Him  to  non-entity. — I  see  it  is  a  'not'  that  we  introduce  into  nature,  in 
this  idea  of  her  (arbitrary)  activity.     I   used  to  say  that  we  first  intro- 
duced an  action  from  ourselves — as  we  being  '  agents,'  &c;  now  I  see  it 
is  from  ourselves,  but  it  is  a  'not'  that  is  introduced ;  and  so  comes  it 
exclusion  with  function.  Now  I  see,  by  anticipation  this  'not'  is  brought 
out,  clearly  as    such,    thus    constituting   the    nutrition.       As  I  have 
seen,  the  nutrition  is  from  anticipation ;  the  continuous  vibration  con- 
stitutes the  nutrition,  from  wh  the  function  is,  as  transitive*.      The  anti- 
cipation causes  this  minus  to  be  brought  distinctly  out  (as  a  phis),  causes 
the  making  of  the  equation  (from  wh  all  follows). 

The  denial  of  action  in  nature,  the  doctrine  of  inertia,  is  anticipation; 
it  suppresses  the  hypotheses,  but  without  putting  the  fact.     So  the  in- 
ertia is  brought  fully  out — the  doctrine  of  matter  as  a  plus  quantity. 
Here  is  the  nutrition  ;  from  wh  the  function  is  by  seeing  the  inertia  as 
a  'not.'  The  anticipation  in  the  physical  is  that  approximation  wh,faih'ng, 
causes  the  nutrition.      It  brings  out  the  '  not '  into  a  separate,  distinct 
form,  as  a  plus  ;  i.e.  the  complement ;  it  makes  the  equation. — Atheism  is 
an  anticipation ;  it  denies  the  hypothesis  of  mind,  but  does  not  put  the 
fact,  or  love,  in  its  place ;  does  not  show  us  why  we  must  perceive  mind 
or  design  :  so  it  fails,  so  it  produces  nutrition.      I  say  :  do  not  give  up 
the  mental  God,  until  you  can  interpret  it  into  the  actual  God.     This  di- 
vine'mind'must  be  the  phn,  must  continue  to  be  the  phn — becoming  only 
more  to  us,  not  less.    To  us  (who  know  it  does  not)  the  sun  no  less  rise* 
and  sets  :  this  motion  of  the  sun  is  more  to  us  than  it  could  be  if  we 
did  not  know  that  it  does  not  and  cannot  exist.      Just  so  the  '  mental ' 
God,  as  the  phu,  shows  us  at  once  the  actual  God  and  our  'not' — that 
God  is  love,  and  that  we  are  by  a  not-love. 

says  we  do  know  matter,  and  can  be  sure  of  it,  because  it  is 

the  very  same  that  is  in   the  process  of  thought  in  our  brains ;  it 
is  these  very  same  forces,  laws,&c.,  that  constitute  the  process  of  thought; 
so  that  it  is  not  true  that  our  thought  is  not  a  measure  of  nature.     The 
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error  of  this  is  that  it  makes  the  phenomenal,  of  wh  it  is  the  measure, 
the  fact,  of  wh  it  is  not.     Surely  from  this  we  see  whence  man's  tend- 
ency to  be  phenomenal ;  how  he  puts  the  'not'  for  the  fact ;  and  why 
the  intellect  will  not  grasp  the  actual — thought  being  a  material  process, 
or  inert.     But  I  must  invert  this  :  the  material  comes  out  of  us,  not  we 
out  of  it.     When  I  say  thought  is  a  material  process  ;  it  is  not  that  it  is 
a  condition  of  space,  nor  is  space  a  condition  of  it ;  nor  is  it  force  in 
the   sense  of   change  of  such  condition  of  space :  space  is  necessary 
to  matter,  and  clearly  space  comes  from  thought,  not  thought  from  space. 
But  now,  is  not  thought  to  time,  as  substance  is  to  space  ?     Should  I 
say  that   thoughts  are   conditions  of  time,   as   things   are   of  space 
(and  vice  versa)?     Time  is  the  condition  of  the  mental,  as  space  of  the 
material ;  i.  e.  states  of  consciousness  are  to  time  as  things  are  to  space. 
So,  as  no  space  is  without  things,  is  no  time  without  states  of  conscious- 
ness [yet  time  passes  while  we  have  no  states  of  consciousness,  as  in 
sleep]?     I  must  see  this  parallel,  how  states  of  consciousness  may  be 
traced.     As  I  have  seen  the  material  from  the  '  not,'  as  space,  can  I  see 
the  sensational  from  the  '  not,'  as  time  ?    "What  makes  us  perceive  states 
of  consciousness  ?     [States  of  consciousness  make  us  perceive  things."] 
As  from  the  mental  comes  the  material,  or  things ;  so  from  the  actual 
in  some  way  comes  the  sensational,  or  states  of  consciousness. 

Organic  life  can  be  known,  because  it  is  a  mere  form,  one  form  of  the 
one  fact ;  it  is  a  relation  ;  the  fact,  in  that  form,  is  life.     Now,  all  wh 
is  thus  only  form  can  be  known  by  the  intellect,  and  only  that.      So  of 
all  the  physical,  in  so  far  as,  and  if,  it  is  only  a  form  (of  the  one  fact); 
which  if  it  be  not  the  fact,  it  must  be :  all  that  is  in  time  we  must  be 
able  to  know  by  the  intellect ;  because,  as  being  in  time,  it  can  be  only 
form.     And  as  for  its  appearing  reaZ,  ultimate  existence,  &c.,  that  is  just 
our  putting  the  'not'  for  the  fact. 

We  can,  by  intellect,  know  the  forms — forms  of  the  fact.    But  this  im- 
plies that  by  some  means — not  intellect — we  know  the  fact ;  and  this  is 
just  what  we  do  know — the  moral  (or  rather  we  shd  know,shall  know  it 
when  we  have  eternal  life  from  Christ).     And  this  is  how  we  can  know 
the  physical :  knowing  the  actual,  then  we  can  see  the  physical  as  a 
form  of  it.     But  if  the  fact  be  unknown,  the  forms  cannot  be  known  ; 
i.  e.  cannot  be  recognized  as  forms  of  it :  so  the  intellect,  as  such,  can- 
not grasp  the  problem.     God  is  too  great  to  be  grasped  by  our  intellect: 
'God  only  knows  the  love  of  God  ;'  so  it  is  not  we,   but  only  Grod  in  us 
that  can  know  the  physical ;  for  we  must  first  know  the  fact  to  know 
the  forms.      Surely   this    puts    all    knowledge   in    its    right   relations. 
Actual  knowledge,  love,  is  the  source  of  all  ;  the  intellect  is  formal 
knowledge.     It  is  from  the  Bible  that  I  learn  what  nature  is. 

Surely  'matter'  must  go  with  the  vacuum :  the  idea  of  vacuum  seems 
to  me  essential  to  that  of  our  '  real  matter.'  That  plenum:  how  can  it  be  ? 
How  curious  it  would  be  if  the  worlds  properly  represent  the  vacuoles, 
and  space  rather  the  substance ;  if  our  idea  of  space  with  worlds  in  it 
were  like  that  of  a  collection   of  holes,  and  if  the  worlds  were  vacuoles 
in  space.     So  that  these  laws  we  have,  of  matter ,would  be,  not  primary, 
but  complementary — necessarily  such,  because  of  what  was  external ;  as 
the  condition  of  a  vacuole  must  be  determined  by  that  of  the  surround- 
ing 'substance.'  So  it  is  inert  of  course  ;  so  it  is  incomprehensible  if  put 
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as  primary.     So  too,  surely,  the  pre-eminence  of  mathematics,  because 
it  ignores  '  matter,'  dealing  (as  it  thinks)  with  space;  and  so  it  rises  most 
above  the  '  not,'  is  nearest  to  the  actual.     Surely  I  have  here  more  than 
a  mere  fancy. — This  not-being  must  be  the  way  (by  our  ignorance)  the 
'actual*  is  to  us.     It  is  what  I  have  said  in  reference  to  mathematics : 
deny  substance,  and  there  remains  all  the  spiritual ;  but  to  us  it  is  no- 
thing— a  point.     So,  to  us  the  actual  is  nothing,  not-being,  space ;  it  is 
un-perceived. 

I  see  why  we  must  perceive  just  this  universe  [material  and  in  space]: 
to  us  the  actual  is  space,  emptiness ;  and  we  perceive  the  'nots'  in  it  as 
substances  :  so  space  is  infinite.     But  now  think,  to  get  this  right :  am 
I  regarding  it  wrongly  by  a  pre-conception  of  space  as  vacancy  ?     In 
the  infinite,  actual,  wh  is  space  to  us,  are  relative  'nots,'  wh  are  Being 
to  us.     So  these  'laws  of  matter'  are  a  sort  of  residues  from  the  actual; 
are  representations  'in  the  negative.'     Can  one  see  gravitation  thus? 
So  also  do  I  not  unify  that  vacuum  idea,  embrace  it,  and  interpret? 
"Why  must  we  suppose  it  ?     Is  it  in  order  to  have  a  'not' -substance ;  to 
approach,  so  far,  to  the  actual.      So  we  necessarily  perceive  or  conceive 
space,  because  of  the  actual  and  of  our  not  knowing. 

So  is  not  all  the  physical  necessarily  mathematical,  because  it  all  has 
relation  to  this  space?    How  then  is  this  'substantial,'  all,  conditions  of 
space — of  the  un-perceived,  unknown,  actual?     Condition  I  have  seen 
to  be  change ;  condition  of  space  therefore  is  change  in  relation  to  the 
unknown  actual. — What  is  the  change  ?     Here  comes  again  this  ques- 
tion of  form  ;  for  surely  substances  are  all  'forms  of  space.'     Are  not 
forms  from  change  in  respect  to  the  fact ;  i.  e.  not  of  the  fact,  but  of 
relation  to  it?  Here  we  come  in  a  circle  again.  Not  knowing  the  actual, 
and    so  perceiving    it  as  space,  causes  substances  as  conditions  of  it — 
not  of  the  actual,  but  of  that  unknown  arbitrary  symbol.      So  with 
regard  to  all  forms :  life,  e.  g.,  is  a  form  of  the  one  physical  fact  of  vi- 
bration ;  but  this  being  unknown,   it  seems  an  entity  of  itself,  as  sub- 
stances do.     Things  or  substances  appear  as  distinct  entities,  because 
the  fact  (of  wh  they  are  forms)  is  unknown. 

So,  in  reference  to  the  physical — life,  e.  g.,  is  a  form  or  condition  of 
motion  in  least  resistance  ;  this  is  the  fact  of  the  physical ;  but  man, 
not  knowing  this,  sees  life  as  an  entity,  an  'ultimate  existence;'  it  has, 
or  is,  an  'essence:'  it  answers  to  'thing'  or  'substance  ;'  it  came  'as  such,' 
from  God  long  ago,  &c.  Our  ignorance  of  the  fact,  in  each  case,  is  the 
cause  of  that  phn  of  '  entity ;'  and  when  we  come  to  analyse  this  entity, 
we  find  it  to  be,  just  as  substances  are,  a  '  form  of  a  negation.'  To  get 
rid  of  this  'entity'  of  life  is  to  get  rid  of  our  ignorance.  So  to  get  rid 
of  the  entity  of  substance  is  to  get  rid  of  our  actual  ignorance,to  be  freed 
from  the  physical,  in  heaven.'  Then  we  shall  be  no  more  in 
space,  &c. 

Shall  I  not  find  all  the  entities,  when  analyzed,  to  be  conditions  of  ne- 
gations, i.  e.  of  facts  not  known  ?     But  not  yet  do  I  perceive  the  ma- 
terial as  a  form  of  the  actual.     Is  that  to  be  done  only  by  actual  know- 
ledge ?  shall  we  not  do  that  when  redeemed  ?     But  now,  by  intellect, 
we  can  perceive  that  it  is  necessarily  so.     From  the  belief  in,  and  study 
of,  the  form  of  life  as  an  entity,  comes  the  knowledge  of  the  fact.     So 
does  not  knowledge  of  the  actual  come  from  the  study   of  matter  as  an 
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entity.  So,  in  the  actual,  does  not  true  Being  or  knowing,love,come  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  physical  or  formal  as  entity  or  fact.  The  redemption 
through  sin  and  misery  is  re-presented  by  knowledge  through  error  and 
hypothesis.  We  must  have  the  entity  of  life,  as  of  matter,  until  we  can 
see  why  we  perceive  it,  i.  e.  until  our  ignorance  of  the  fact  is  removed. 
These  entities  are  the  symbols,  the  unknown  quantities. 

I  perceive  why  mathematics  deals  with  space,  and  why  astronomy 
was  the  first  science :  they  have  least  to  do  with  the  entities,  the  'not.' 
Seeing  now  how  we  are  in  space,  do   I   not  see  too  how  and  why  the 
universe  must  be  such,  must  be  in  three  dimensions ;  how  motion  must 
be,  viz.  change  in  such  relation,  &c.? 

This  strong  persuasion  that  there  may  really  exist  space,  infinite  space, 
without  matter,  is  very  striking  ;  the  actual  is  felt  in  it  dimly  and  uncon- 
sciously.    Space  is  '  the  unknown  God  ;'  it  is  our  ignorance  makes  the 
actual  to  be  '  space.'  We  are  in  space  because  we  are  in  God,  and  do  not 
know  it.     But  then,  if  it  is  vacuity  that  surrounds  us,  would  my  deriva- 
tion of  the  tangential  force  hold  good  ?      I  think  I  need  not  give  it  up ; 
would  it  not  still  be  the  right  connection  in  reason  ?  and  might  it  not 
indicate  a  previous  state  as  it  were  ? 

Seeing  things  in  space,  as  entities,  or  not  seeing  the  actual,  we  infer 
matter  ;  and  necessarily,  with  this,  force ;  but  is  not  force  inferred  only 
from  change  ?     Force  is  only  from  change  of  form  of  the  actual,  the 
actual  being  unknown :  i.  e.  we,  not  knowing  the  actual,  or  action,  in- 
fer force  ;  i.  e.  inertia  in  union  with  change.     This   is  force :  change 
with  inertia.     Also  why  all  force  must  be  motion  is  very  simple  ;  from 
all  the  material  being  by,  or  in  relation  to,   space :   motion  is  merely 
change  in  relation  to  space.      For  motion  there  must  be  two  bodies  ;  at 
least,  change    cannot  be,  save  as  involving  relation — i.  e.  more  than 
one^ 

All    science,    all   nutrition,    is   just   a    Socratic    argument ;  showing 
us  (by  thought  in  least  resistance)  that  our  conception  or  assumption  is 
wrong,  i.  e.  defective  ;  that  we  do  not  see  the  fact. 

It  is  curious  how  we  reduce  the  sensational  to  the  material,  or  to  mo- 
tion, in  and  for  Science :  so  only  can  the  intellect  grasp  it — viz.  as  me- 
chanical.    Here  is  a  glimpse  of  a  link  between  sensation  and  motion. 
Sensation  is  not  truly  caused  so :  but  inasmuch  as  we  necessarily  per- 
ceive in  space,  we  must  necessarily  infer  processes  in  space,  i.  e.  motions, 
from  our  sensations. ;  not  because  they  are  so — wh  is  indeed  absurd  — 
but  because  we  can  conceive  BO  other  way ;  we  reduce  sensation  to  mo- 
tion, but  of  course  have  not  so  the  fact  of  sensation,  any  more  than  any 
other  fact.     All  that  is,  is  actual.     Now  think  of  the  various  motions 
for  the  various  sensations  :  will  not  one  see  from  this  ?     Understanding 
that  we  necessarily  perceive  in  space,  it  follows  that  the  causes  of  the 
sensations  must  so  appear.    And  cannot  w~hy  they  are  such  be  seer,  by  the 
necessary  laws  of  space,  i.  e.  of  motion.     But  why  have  we  such  sens- 
ations ?  find  this,  and  the  corresponding  motions  I  think  will  no  longer 
be  a  puzzle;  nor  the  organs  of  sense,  &c. — all  this  can  be  referred  to  the  law 
of  least  resistance. — Seeing,  Being,  &c.,  are  '  actual '  words ;  but  when 
we  have  reduced  all  to  motion,  we  say  we  '  understand ';  not  because  it 
is,  or  can  be  so  ;  but  because,  by  our  inertia,  we  must  perceive  so — must 
perceive  all  as  in  space,  and  passive.  We  are  certainly  in  time  and  space, 
(or  'place')  we  are  conscious  of  that  succession  to  us  wh  constitutes 
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time  ;  and  we  are  certainly  in  space — in  relation  to  other  things  about 
us — not  only  our  bodies  are,  but  we.    [Is  not  this  merely  the  limitation, 
the  not-eternal,  not-infinite  ?]     But  then,  we  being  so,  necessarily  \ve 
perceive  so.     This  accounts  for  our  perception  of  Nature  as  in  time  and 
space.     It  needs  not  that  the  fact  of  Nature  shd  be  so  ;  we,  being  so, 
must  so  perceive  it.     The  percepts  need  not  truly  be  in  time  and  space, 
if  we  are  so  ;  if  we  be  moving  we  necessarily  perceive  all  objects  as 
moving.     And  our  being  in  time  and  space  is  clearly  by  some  '  not ' ;  it 
is  some  not-perceiving  of  Nature  causes  it  to  be  in  time  and  space  to  us. 

Our  being  in  time  necessarily  puts  us  under  cause  and  effect  (wh  time 
means).     But  things  under  cause  and  effect  are  contingent :  e.  g.  even 
the  existence  of  human  beings  (children)  is  contingent  upon  our  wills. 
And  nothing  can  be  under  cause  and  effect  but  that  which  is  from  otir- 
selves,  i.  e.form*.     Thus  all  our  physical  being  must  be  contingent; 
and  that  wh  is  contingent  cannot  be  fact,  only  forms  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances.    So  all  our  moral  embarrassment  arises  too  from  this  one 
source — putting  forms  for  fact.     Man  is  formally  wicked ;  i.  e.  we  are 
wicked  because  not  'knowing'  the  fact.  Taking  forms  for  fact,  we  see  the 
fact  as  if  determined  by  circumstances,  wh  it  ought  not  to  be — this  is 
sin. 

Time  is  from  our  putting  the  effect  upon  us  of  the  unknown  fact  (i.  e. 
the  thingal  or  forms)  for  the  fact.  It  is  a  'state/  not  an  existence. 
This  agrees  with  getting  as  for  the  future ;  i.  e.  time,  or  succession,  from 
the  not-love.  If  once  we  see  that  this  percept,  or  physical,  is  not  truly 
existing,  but  is  to  us  only  as  the  abstract  is,  Viz.  by  the  action  on  us  of 
the  fact,  we  see  it  all.  How  many  perplexities  there  were  so  long  as  it 
was  supposed  that  abstractions  truly  existed;  and  think  how  all  that 
has  become  simple.  We  still  perceive  the  abstractions,  still  use  them  ; 
they  are  of  more  use  to  us  than  to  those  who  believed  them  facts  ;  but 
we  comprehend  that  they  do  not  truly  exist  (apart  from  us)  ;  and  there- 
fore the  conditions  of  their  existence  no  longer  are  logical  embarrass- 
ments to  us. 

Time  is  a  condition  of  the  percept  or  effect  resulting,  to  our  conscious- 
ness, from  the  action  of  the  actual  upon  us.     Of  course  if  we  think  this 
percept  truly  exists,  this  condition  of  time  must  truly  exist,  and  so  come 
all  the  embarrassments  of  the  questions  :  but  if  we  see  that  this  percept 
has  not  a  true  existence  as  such,  but  merely  results  from  other  existence 
(respecting  wh  we  are  ignorant,  the  necessary  operation  of  which  we  do 
not  yet  trace),  then  time,  as  'a  mode  of  our  perception,'  is  no  difficulty. 
Also  why  time  is,  we  can  easily  see ;  viz.  the  necessary  successibn  of 
forms  ;  because  the  form  is  fact  to  us.     Think  how  the  succession  of 
jorms  must  be.     Even  when  known  to  be  only  forms  (as  by  perfectly 
holy,  unfallen  Beings  ?)  are  they  not  still  perceived,  still  used,  en- 
joyed all  the  more  ?     Is  it  not  thus :  not  that  the  effects  on  us  are  per- 
ceivedthro'  our  ignorance,but  that  by  our  ignorance  they  are  thought  to 
be  the  facts  ?     [So  in  philosophy  :  the  '  real '  was  perceived  before  ;  but 
only  after  Bacon  was  it  supposed  to  be  the  fact.]     So  in  respect  to 
Adam  :  perhaps  the  physical  existed  to  him,  but  only  from  the  Fall  was 
lelt  to  be  the  actual  fact.    Did  Adam  think  it  a  form  of  the  abstract,  as 
it  were ;  we  think  it  the  fact :  but  we  are  to  see  it  as  a  form  of  the 
actual  or  spiritual. 

Now  why  does  this  one  eternal,  actual,  cause  us  to  perceive  this  sue- 


cession  of  things  ?    It  is  not  enough  to  say  « they  are  forms,  and  there- 
fore must  change,  because  the  fact  does  not  change,  or  is  eternal.'     I  see 
this  is  the  case  ;  but  it  is  not  fully  seen  why.     It  was  the  ignorance  of 
the  old  philosophers — not  that  made  them  perceive  the  abstractions — but 
that  made  them  think  them  the  true  existences ;  i.  e.  their  ignorance  of 
the  true  relations  between  themselves  and  the  real,  and  of  their  own 
mental  constitution  wh  causes  these  abstractions  to  result.     So  it  must 
be  our  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  the  actual  and  of  the  laws  of 
our  own  (actual)  Being,  that  makes  us — not  perceive  the  thingal — but 
take  it  to  be  true  Being.     And  it  is  this  I  have  to  see  :  why  it  must  be 
that  we  perceive  the  thingal— so  interpreting  and  showing  it  necessary. 
[So  I  shall  get  at  the  sensations ;  but  I  see  I  shall  not  solve  this  until 
I  do.] 

Does  not  the  fact  of  perception,  i.  e.  of  inertia,  involve  time,  as 
leaving  out  the  fact  ?  i.  e.  not  only  our  state,  but  Adam's.  So  Adam 
too  was  in  time.  The  condition  of  Adam,  I  think,  was  a  perception  of 
Nature,  such  as  ours;  but  it  was  perception  that  it  was  not  the  fact.  He 
perceived  it  as  a  form,  but  not  as  a  form  of  the  actual.  Then  by 
giving  up  this,  becoming  dead,  man  rises  to  know  it  to  be  a  form  of  the 
actual ;  to  feel  it,  deal  with  it,  not  intellectually  but  actually  ;  the  not- 
love,  wh  was  Adam's  defect,  being  removed. 

Our  difficulty  has  been  trying  to  conceive  time  as  joining  on  to  eter- 
nity, or  included  in  it ;  as  if  both  were  of  the  same  '  kind '  and  existed 
in  the  same  sense.    Now  one  sees  how  the  eternal  '  Being '  yet  has  time 
too.     We,  as  actual,  yet  feel  the  temporal :  so  we  may  almost  think  of 
ourselves  as  in  heaven  and  one  with  God,  still  knowing  the  temporal, 
and  having  to  our  hearts  all  that  is  in  it ;  only  knowing  how  it  comes  to 
be,  seeing  its  relation  to  the  actual ;  not  deceived  as  now,  but  recognizing 
it  not  to  be  :  even  as  is  imaged  by  our  present  relation  to  '  abstractions,' 
which  we  enjoy  none  the  less  because  of  our  knowing  that  they  do  not 
truly  exist.     So  the  happiness  of  the  thingal  or  temporal  may  be  greater 
to  the  eternal  than  to  us  who  are  thingal ;  all  the  inertia,  all  the  evil, 
being  gone.     This  is  a  bringing  back  of  the  suppressed  instinct  into  a 
higher  form,  an  interpretation.     Anticipation  answers  to  the  first  or  ab- 
stract, as  ever  :  the  abstract  is  putting  the  percept  as  form  ;  but  as  form 
of  an  effect  of  itself. — But  that  happiness  is  not  selfish.     We  must  be 
eternal,  actual,  one  with  God ;  we  must  be  Love  before  we  can  know 
the  temporal  so.     It  is  knowing  it  as  Love  ;  knowing  it  as  God  knows 
it.     And  here  do  we  not  feel  our  sympathy  with  God,  or  rather  God's 
sympathy  with  us,  wh  the  doctrine  of  His  non-personality  served  to  di- 
minish, restored  ?  such  must  be  the  personality  of  God.     I  feel  that  I 
can  re-assert,  as  it  were,  His  personality  now,  i.  e.  His  relation  to  that 
wh  is  in  time,  His  knowledge,  as  it  were  His  design  in  creation.     He  is 
truly  personal,  even  as  also  truly  unpersonal;  and  we  when  one  with  Him 
share  as  it  were  His  '  personality,'  and  so  acquire  the  truest  personality 
in  losing  it,  in  oneness  with  God :  even  us  now,  in  loving,  we  have  the 
truest,  intensest  personality.  The  truth  is,  that  I  was  seeing  personality 
wrongly,  and  so  had  first  to  deny  it  in  order  to  see  it  more  truly  and 
intensely.     God  is  so  personal  as  to  know  the  temporal  as  a  form  of 
Love  ;  and  so  are  we  to  be.  We  are  to  feel  it  so  only,  not  as  a  fact,  and 
yet  not  non-existent  to  us — not  nothing — but  known  ae  it  is.     So  one 
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sees  God  again  as  creator.  Surely  Berkeley's  doctrine  of  things  existing 
as  being  perceived  by  God,  is  thus  interpreted.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of 
this  relation  to  God  that  they  exist.  I  come  again  to  God  being  per- 
sonal as  creator,  viz.  as  self-limited.  This  is  involved  in  His  being 
Love.  As  creator  He  is  limited,  distinct  from  creatures  ;  so  in  time,  so 
knowing  the  physical,  but  knowing  it  as  it  truly  is.  Not  like  us,  put- 
ting form  for  fact,  and  thinking  the  material  or  thingal  actually  exists, 
and  finding  Time  a  reality ;  but  knowing  it  as  a  form  of  love,  and  seeing 
that  to  those  who  perceive  it  as  truly  being,  who  are  inert ,  it  is  in  time 
and  evil — This  knowledge  we  are  to  partake  with  God. 

So  surely  God  is  truly  personal,  i.  e.  is  mind,  is  conscious ;  for  these 
belong  to   personality  :  but  not  infinite  person,  not  infinite  mind  ;  the 
ideas  are  contradictory.     It  is  as  self-limited,  as  creator  and  therefore 
not  infinite,  that  He  is  personal. 

So  Adam,  perceiving  things  as  forms  of  the  abstract — like  the  old 
philosophy — named  them.  So,  he  could.  That  oifice  is  done  upon  just 
those  'abstract'  principles;  this  is  how  naming  comes :  is  not  here  a  key 
to  language  1  This  is  the  idea  of  'general  terms ';  this  is  why  language 
is  before  our  present  thought  and  means  the  actual,  as  I  find  it  does. 
"What  has  been  named  is  the  actual  shining  through,  though  not  known 
as  such,  but  looking  like  the  abstract.  So  one  sees  how  language  natu- 
rally grew  under  the  old  philosophy — wh  seems  such  a  wonder  to  us. 
"We  cannot  name  at  all ;  language  will  not  grow  now  (save  now  and  then 
thro'  a  poet,  or  other  interpreter).  Our  view  of  Nature  renders  it  im- 
possible. 

The  thingal  then  is  not  perceived  because  of  the  Fall,  but  is  mistaken 
for  fact  because  of  it.     And  this  involves  actual  death,  or  inaction  [as 
the  thingal  philosophy  did  the  rational  death],  and  so  come  passions 
and  sins  ;  even  as  irrational  hypotheses.  But  why  it  is  to  us — apart  from 
whether  we  know  it  as  form  or  imagine  it  to  be  fact — is  the  question.  We 
can  trace  the  effect  of  man's  ignorance,  or  not-actualness,  in  that  condi- 
tion wh  caused  him  to  fall,  to  put  the  physical  as  the  fact.    He  had  not 
considered  it  before,  rightly,  as  a  form  of  the  actual,  but  as  a  form  of 
something  due  to  himself? — He  had  dominion,  he  named,  &c. :  then  he 
gives  up  his  dominion,  is  the  slave  of  passion,  having  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.      But  this  not  so  much  from  ignorance  of  the  existence 
of  the  actual,  as  of  its  relation  to  him.       Yet  no ;  it  is  from  not-love  : 
not  that  the  perception  of  the  forms  was  from  not-love;  for  that  belongs  to 
him  as  creature  :  but  because  of  the  not-love  he  first  regarded  them  as 
forms  of  some  'abstract,'  and  now  regards  them  as  facts  in  themselves. 
But  even  having  the  love,  still  the  effect  of  the  love  on  him  causes  per- 
ception of  the  forms,  tho'  he  knows  them  as  forms  of  the  actual.  I  see : 
it  is  as  a  creature,  as  limited,  as  being  by  a  negation,  as  a  person,  that 
the  physical  or  forms  exist  to  him ;  and  so  I  must  solve  it. 

But  the  not-actuality  of  man,  wh  makes  him  see  things  as  forms,  not 
of  the  actual,  but  of  some  thing  that  had  no  existence  save  by  his  rela- 
tion to  these  very  forms — how  was  that  ?     [I  must  remember  I  am 
speaking  now  not  of  the  intellectual  but  of  the  moral  Being.     Think 
too  of  the  female  from  the  male,  and  the  change  thro'  the  female.  Like 
the  two  polar  opinions;  and  the  new  ever  from  the  female.  ["Was  Adam 
a  right  process,  and  Eve  right  result  ?]  But  \rhy  is  the  creature,  as  such? 

Are  there  necessarily  these  forms  of  the  actual?  Is  this  the  right  thought: 
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that  which  is  limited  must  have  a  relation  to  time,  which  means  to 
forms.  Surely  this  is  in  the  idea  of  creature  :  as  creature  he  is  in  time, 
or  surrounded  by  forms.  But  then  he  may  know  these  forms  to  be  but 
forms,  yet  he  may  not  know  them  to  be  forms  of  the  actual ;  and  so  he 
may  fall,  and  put  them  for  the  fact,  and  thus  be  dead  or  wicked,  per- 
ceiving form  for  fact;  be  sensational,  thinking  that  to  be  good  or  evil  wh 
has  no  relation  to  it.  And  so  he  learns  to  know  the  forms  to  be  as  they 
truly  are  :  forms  of  the  actual ;  i.  e.  his  ignorance  is  removed.  His  in- 
tellectual ignorance  is  first  removed,  as  a  means  towards  the  removal  of 
the  'actual'  ignorance. 

So  now  I  may  try  the  question  why,to  the  creature  that  man  is,  there 
are  such  forms.  Is  not  the  reason  of  his  having  such  sensations,that  there 
are  such  forms?  When  the  forms  are  (by  the  death)  put  for  the  fact,  ne- 
cessarily there  is  sensation  ;  this  means  the  putting  form  for  fact ;  this 
is  why  sensation  is.     But  why  is  sensation  such  as  it  is  ? — Why  light, 
sound,  taste,&c?  Surely  because,to  us  as  creatures,and  independently  of 
our  death,  the  forms  are  such.      So  these  words  are  actual ;  '  God  is 
light ;'  music  is  in  heaven  (and  fruits)  ;  and  l  Christ  is  the  bread  of 
life ;'  and  '  G-od  is  our  husband  ;'  we  are   to  '  drink  of  the  waters  of 
life  ;'  '  the  prayers  of  the  saints  are  sweet  smelling  incense,'  &c.     Yes, 
here  it  is :  the  forms  are  the  causes  of  such  sensations  ;  but  sensation  is 
from  the  forms,  because  we,  being  dead,  put  form  for  fact.    Pythagoras 
said  the  sun's  motion  was  only  phn ;  but  by  the  phn  being  studied  as 
fact;  the  fact  was  revealed.     Does  not  this  represent  Adam  seeing  the 
forms,  but  not  truly  as  of  the  actual  ?    So  that  man  must  necessarily 
put  form  for  fact,  be  sensational,  inert,  dead,  sin  (or  have  nutrition), 
before  the  actual  could  be  known  ;  i.  e.  before  he  could  love.  Certainly 
the  forms  were  to  Adam,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.     Why,  in  the  nature 
of  the  creature,  are  seeing,  hearing,  tasting  (not  as  the  bodily  senses,  but 
as  forms  of  the  actual)  ?      For  the  ;bodily  senses  will  easily  appear  by 
the  introduction  of  our  inertia,  or  materiality,  into  nature.    As  from  the 
real  we  perceive  abstractions,  by  our  relation  to  it ;  so  from  the  actual 
we  perceive  the'thingal/and  are  aware  that  it  is  not: — that,inasmuch  as 
the  fact  of  love  i-s  related  to  us,  there  must  be  that  perception  of  wh 
time  is  a  condition,  i.  e.  the  intellectual.    Now  for  Adam  it  was  parallel 
in  respect  to  the  moral :  the  actual,  operating  upon  him,  caused  this 
formal  to  be  to  him— not  in  an  intellectual  sense  ;  but  felt  (not  as  fact 
but)  as  some  form.     Then  by  the  fall  he  became  sensational  or  inert, 
pursuing  that  wh  is  in  time,  i.-e.  the  future  (getting),  in  order  that  he 
may  love. 

What  science  gives  us  instead  of  our  real  world  is  matter  and  force ; 
surely  two  'nets' — not-act  (inertia),  and  not-reet  (motion  or  force)  ;  a 
not  acting  and  a  being  acted  on.     Is  it  not  ourselves — inertia  and  pas- 
sion; surely  pursuit  from  want?— As  explanation  of  belief  is  not  the  idea 
that' thought  obeys  the  law  of  least  resistance  true  ;  for  see  its  independ- 
ence of  our  will  or  design.     See  too  the  dependence  of  this  upon  our 
mental  'organization  ;'  so  making  this  mental  perception,  or  conviction, 
answer  to  function;   so  one  with  bodily  perception  as  a  function.     And 
yet  again,  can  I  not  hereby  better  see  the  bodily  function  as  action  in 
least  resistance,  or  as  from  a  'not.'      Now  how    is   mental   perception 
or  interpretation  from  the  '  not,'  by  removal  of  some  'vital'  state;  some 
nutrition  or  hypothetical  view  ;  by  a  'not'  of  the  hypothesis  ? 
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There  really  being  the  real,  to  us,  as  intellectual,  there  necessarily  is 
the  abstract.     So,  there  truly  being  the  actual,  there  necessarily  is  to 
us,   as  creatures,  the  real ;  i.  e.  the  formal,  that  wh  is  in  time.       But 
there  is  no   difficulty  in  understanding  that  this  '  real '  is  not  truly  ex- 
isting (as  the  abstract  is  not  really  existing).     The  manifestly  higher 
bearing  and  significance  of  the  'real'  than  can  belong  to  it  as  material 
is  sufficient  proof  of  this.     Can  we  trace  in  the  abstract  this  same  more 
than  abstract  meaning,  wh  proves  it  to  be  the  effect  of  the  real  ? 

"When  we  see  this  'thingal'  aright,  we  shall  see  it  as  forms,  shall  see 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it  affecting  true  Being ;  that  it  cannot  affect 
our  Being.     Pleasure  and  pain,  e.  g.,  cannot  affect  it.     As  we 'are  now, 
this  form  is  fact  to  us  ;  this  Being  of  ours  that  we  call  the  I,  is  on  the 
same  level  as,  is  affected  by,  partakes  of  the  condition  of,  the  '  forms.' 
That  is,  the  'I'  also  is  form,  and  not  fact.     "We  are  bodily  and  mental, 
i.  e.  thingal ;  and  the  thingal  affects  us.    The  not -love  makes  us  bodily, 
and  therefore  that  wh  belongs  to  the  formal  affects  us  as  real;  i.e.  is  good 
and  evil  to  us.  As  to  a  child  who  shd  think  the  figures  of  a'magic  lantern' 
real :  his  error  surely  is  real  pain  to  him.     We   are  so  terrified  by  this 
'  material '  phantom,  we  can  regard  nothing  else  ;  our  physical  passions 
drive  us  so  that  we  cannot  truly  use  our  faculties.     These  passions, 
these  desires,  i.  e.  these  wants  (the  result  necessarily  of  suffering),  are 
like  the  terror  of  a  child,  incapacitating  us  for  true  knowledge.     We 
say :  first  we  must  soothe  the  child's  terrors  ;  then  he  will  be  able  to 
understand.  So,  first  we  must  be  delivered  from  the  slavery  of  passion, 
first  made  to  love,  then  we  may  know  the  truth ;  but  never  till  then. 
So  Christ  redeems  us  ;  not  by  instructing  first,  but  first  giving  us  love; 
rescuing  us  from  that  deadly  agony  which  blunts  and  paralyses  all  our 
faculties.     He  soothes  us  so,  quiets  us  upon  His  bosom  ;  so  that  unbe- 
wildered  by  that  desperate  longing  for  comfort,  for  pleasure,  we  can 
look  and  see  what  truly  is  before  us.     So  He  gives  sight  to  the  blind ; 
by  first  giving  comfort  to  the  tormented.       Sin  has  raised  up  the  phan- 
tom before  us,  making  us  think  that  evil  wh  is  not  evil,  making  us  sen- 
sational.    We  are  on  a  level  with  the  formal — this  is  the  mischief,  this 
existence  is  not  the  true  existence  of  man,  but  is  his  death.     Now  here 
surely  we  may  see  sin  better ;  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  formal ;  it  too 
is  a  phantom  put  for  fact. 

In  regard  to  life  as  an  'entity,'  observe  :  the  form  is  true  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  fact.     The  fact  is  in  the  form  of  life.     We,  not  seeing  the  fact, 
the  vibration,  regard  the  form  as  the  substantive  existence.     Does  not 
our  idea  of  life,  when  analyzed,  come  to  be  a  form  of  a  negation  ?  are 
not  all  those  'ultimate  properties,'  all  ' entities,'  when  properly  studied, 
mere  forms  of  negation  ?  i.  e.  negations  of  such  form — answering  thus 
to  '  things,'  substances — negation  in  such  and  such  forms,  i.  e.  of  such 
fact.     The  form  is  not  illusion,  it  belongs  to  the  fact;  it  is  only  illusion 
because  (the  fact  being  not  seen)  it  is  regarded  as  the  fact.     So,  I  con- 
ceive, the  spiritual  must  be  in  some  sense  of  such  form  as  the  material. 
The  form  is  not  illusion  ;  only  our  putting  it  for  the  fact  with  no  fact  in 
it.     Indeed  is  not  such  form  necessary  in  the  fact  of  love  ?  must  not 
love  become  just  such  by  virtue  of  that  fact  of  its  being  wh  in  the  phy- 
sical is  passion  in  least  resistance  ?     The  fact  of  the  world  is  Love  in 
such  form,  such  forms  as  we  see;  wh  forms  we  put,  with  no  fact  in  them 
(i.  e.  as  material  or  forms  of  space),  for  the  fact  or  existence  of  the 
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world — and  then  invent  a  '  spiritual '  besides,  to  supply  its  lack  of  con- 
formity to  our  true  or  moral  Being. 

Is  the  relation  of  the  old  '  sensible '  and  '  intelligible '  an  image  of 
this  ?     The  sensible  or  phenomenal  answered  to  the  fact,  was  perceived 
because  of  the  fact  (speaking  now  of  our  real  or  scientific)  and  was 
surely  the  form.     The  fact  was  of  such  form ;  but  then  the  phn,  believed 
truly  to  exist,  was  just  such  putting  form  without  any  fact  in  it  for  the 
existence.     Investigating  by  the  intellect  supplied  the  fact,  and  showed 
why  we  perceived  the  phn.     Now  surely  trying  such  a  non-existent  phn, 
testing  it,  must  have  led  to  just  such  a  result  as  our  testing,  intellect- 
ually, the  idea  of  the  '  material ':  the  Being  must  have  escaped ;  it  must 
have  been  a  puzzle.     Observe  now :  it  was  well  known  that  the  sensible, 
or  phenomenal,  did  not  agree  with  the  demands  of  the  intellect;  for  that 
indeed  the  intelligible  was  invented.     "When  once,  therefore,  the  part  of 
the  intellect  in  the  phenomenal,  its  relation  and  authority,  were  rightly 
established,  much  of  the  phenomenal  was  at  once  overthrown.     So,  it 
being  obvious  that  the  material  (scientific)  will  not  answer  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  moral  nature,  as  soon  as  the  principle  of  its  part  in  respect 
to  the  real  is  established,  much  of  that  real  is  at  once  overthrown. — I 
said  the  '  intelligible '  was  invented  because  the  phenomenal  did  not 
agree  with  the  demands  of  the  intellect.     Now  this  '  intelligible,'  by 
partly  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  moral  sense  too,  may  have  made 
the  '  separate  spiritual '  of  the  ancients  less  decidedly  separate.     I  said 
before  that  our  Science  has  depraved  our  '  spiritual ':  may  it  not  have 
been  partly  by  unifying  so  decidedly  the  phenomenal  and  intelligible,  it 
has  rendered  the  separation'of  the  spiritual,  its  isolation,  more  complete; 
and  so  has  made  it  more  sensational,  more  in  time  ? 

Now  do  I  not  seem  to  get  free-will  again  :  that  man  is  not  truly  inert  ? 
— for  if  so.  how  could  he  perceive  the  spiritual :  how  have  the  necessity 
for  inventing  a  separate  spiritual  ?  As  the  '  separate  intelligible'  proves 
man's  intellectual  Being,  so  the  '  separate  spiritual '  proves  his  spiritual 
Being?  It  proves  the  capacity  also  of  interpreting  the  sensible  thereby, 
and  so  seeing  the  true  spiritual.  [For  that  our  '  separate  spiritual '  is  so 
far  from  the  true  is  nothing  against  it ;  so  was  the  'separate  intelligible.'] 
That  the  sensible  is  inert  to  us  may  be  only  that  it  does  not  represent 
our  active  Being ;  as  the  old  « sensible '  was  irrational  because  it  did  not 
represent  man's  rational  Being.  We  perceive  as  inert  because  this  that 
we  perceive  is  not  that  wh  corresponds  to  our  whole  nature ;  we  invent 
a  spiritual  besides.  [Why  do  we  perceive,  or  believe  that  to  exist  wh 
corresponds  with  only  part  of  our  faculties  at  first  ?]  When  we  unite 
this  spiritual  with  the  sensible,  is  not  the  inertia  then  removed — at  least 
in  part  ?  And  yet,  perhaps  we  are  truly  inert,  dead,  in  respect  to  this : 
was  it  not  man's  being  not  intellectual  that  gave  him  an'irrational  sens- 
ible'of  old? 

As  to  Positivism,  the  question  is :  in  what  does  the  'perceived'  fall 
short  of  true  Being  ?  Surely  we  can  know  this,  for  we  must  be  related 
to  true  Being  if  we  are  at  all :  and  true  Being  is  necessarily  one  ;  there 
cunnot  be  two  qualities  or  sorts  of  it ;  and  if  we  are  related  to  it,  we 
can  know  in  what  the  perceived  falls  short  of  it — [in  its  inertia,  surely.] 
Is  it  not  thus  :  all  these  different  worlds,  or  modes  of  Being,  exist  not 
juxtaposed,  not  by  addition  to  one  another  as  we  think,  but  as  it  were 
within  each  other  ;  i.  e.  by  different  degrees  of  not-being.  Leave  out  a 
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certain  being,  and  there  is  such  a  world ;  leave  out  more,  and  there  is 
such  another  ;  and  so  on  infinitely  :  all  being  the  one  fact  in  which  all 
Being  is  included.  To  different  Beings  with  different  negations,  there 
are  different  worlds,  each  with  their  own  negation  in  them  :  so  infinite 
worlds  are  included  in  Being.  And  it  is  as  if  the  creature  passed  thro' 
these  various  forms  of  world  or  partial  Being ;  from  lower  and  more  in- 
complete up  to  the  perfect  or  oneness  with  God — from  not-love  up  to  love 
or  Being. 

It  is  curious  how,  by  our  will  or  design,  a  course  of  physical  changes 
is  inaugurated,  wh  goes  on  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  design.  (As  in  any 
mechanism,  &c.)  Here  our  idea  of  Grod  as  designing  has  its  origin.  It 
wd  be  most  interesting  to  truce  this — how  and  what  the  nexus  is.  How 
can  our  will  do  the  same  as  mechanical  arrangements  do ;  i.  e.  through 
our  body,  wh  is  itself  a  mechanism.  "What  is  the  identity  ?  what  the 
difference  ?  Surely  the  difference  must  be  to  us,  in  appearance  to  us ; 
part  consciousness,  part  perception.  Is  not  the  same  thing  in  us  and 
without  us  :  else  how  is  the  same  effect  produced  ?  the  only  difference 
is  in  relation  to  us.  "We  arrive  at  a  common  fact :  volition  and  thought 
in  us — mechanical  action  without.  This  wd  help  to  shew  us  the  body. 

All  error  is  defect,  is  a  result  of  want.     In  thinking  of  philosophical 
and  other  systems,  to  regard  them  aright  we  shd  not  look  at  the  forma 
of  the  error  (that  is  the  nutrition)  this  misleads  us,  takes  us  away  from 
the  essential  point.     We  shd  regard  the  negation,  ignorance,  or  wanting 
fact,  from  wh  it  arises.       The  mischief  in  respect  to  thought  is  this  : 
we  will  not  give  up.     Some  self-sacrificing,  earnest,  deeply  religious 
man,  starting  from  our  false  assumptions — false  because  defective — 
thinks.     With  all  his  heart  and  soul  he  gives  himself  to  this  most  need- 
ful of  all  human  works ;  and  it  results  in  some  doctrine,  which,  when 
fairly  stated  and  tried  by  our  assumptions,  seems  like  atheism  and  blas- 
phemy.    This  is  the  logical  result  of  our  premisses  ;  and  what  is  it  for? 
why,  to  make  us  alter  them  ;  to  show  us  our  ignorance.    But  we,  cling- 
ing to  our  assumptions  as  if  they  were  our  life,  say  '  what  a  wicked 
man  !'  and  raise  an  outcry  against  him,  and  banish  and  proscribe  his 
works.     Why,  there  is  more  piety  in  one  half-hour  of  that  earnest  toil 
of  his,  than  in  all  our  ceremonious,  rigid,  self-satisfied,  self-seeking  life. 
Why  has  he  arrived  at  such  a  bad  conclusion,  then  ?  Because  he  reasoned 
rightlg.     You  have  made  up  something  to  suit  yourself ;  he  has  given 
up  himself  to  find  what  is,  and  takes  it,  when  he  seems  to  have  it,  be 
it  what  it  may.     He  believes  in  God  and  trusts  Him ;  you — not  an  inch 
farther  than  you  think  you  can  see  Him.     [Surely  the  wonders  faith 
works  in  this  day  are  not  less  than  those  it  wrought  of  old.]     These 
strange,  intolerable  results  are  the  necessary  means  of  opening  our  eyes 
to  our  wretched  assumptions ;  these  shew  us  how  ignorant  we  are ; 
these  are  the  fuits,  natural  and  necessary,  of  our  view  of  Nature  and  of 
God  ;  the  badness  is  not  in  them  but  in  their  cause.     '  Either  make  the 
tree  good,  or  let  the  fruit  be  corrupt.'     Is  it  to  our  interest  to  be  poi- 
soned without  knowing  it  ?     These  results,  these  speculations,  are  es- 
sential means  of  the  progress  of  truth.     They  must  be.    These  men  are 
sacrificed  for  us.     And  as  thus  all  error  is  from  '  not,'  and  is  nutrition, 
so  all  nutrition  is  from  the  '  not.'     This  is  the  true  conception  of  the 
material  nutrition  too.     We  might  as  well  blame  and  object  to  Life. 

Now  can  I  see  material  nutrition  in  this  light :  as  being  from  a  neg- 
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ation,  and  existing  to  remove  it  ?  it  links  itself  with  the  law  of  least 
resistance.     Everything  is  by  a  '  not ';  not-heing  of  each  '  form  '  must 
precede  the  being  of  it.     Yet  is  not  this  not-heing  in  some  sense  hy 
suppression  of  it ;  suppression  of  the  imperfect  ?     So  all  action  from 
less  resistance  necessarily  is  nutrition,  and  produces  tension.     Error, 
felt  as  such,  is  intellectual  tension  ;  sin  is  moral  tension.     Can  one  thus 
from  the  material  nutrition  get  the  idea  of  the  'not'?     So  is  this  nutri- 
tion, this  physical  state  of  man,  from  the  absence,  or  '  not '  of  man  ? 
and  this  tendency,  the  'passions,'  appetites,  the  strivings  to  get,  the 
'  inert  activity,'  is  it  the  sign  and  index  of  the  tension  ?  It  is  a  striving 
after  Being,  striving  to  exclude  the  negation  ;  but  it  is  anticipation  in- 
stead of  interpretation:  the  fact  is  not  introduced.     All  this  physical 
getting  is  truly  mere  denial.     I  see  how  all  self-indulgence,  all  getting, 
(in  the  largest  sense)  is  anticipation.     The  true  want  is  Being,  God ; 
this  is  the  tension — the  necessity  for  function,for  union  to  God.  This  is 
what  I  have  said  :  all  our  passions  are  truly  love  of  God  ;  but  we  do 
not  know  the  fact  of  them.     All  our  passions  are  giving  ourselves ;  ge- 
nerosity and  benevolence  are  not  distinguished  from  them  in  this  :  they 
all  rest  and  have  their  end  in  their  object,  not  in  self.     So  in  truth  all 
pleasure  is  in  giving  ourselves  :  what  we  call  pleasure  is  the  form  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  not  the  fact ;  it  looks  to  us  like  getting,  but  in  truth  it  is 
giving  ourselves — we  must  hold  fast  to  this.     The  mischief  is  that  we 
do  not  know  the  fact  in  it,  and  so  are  under  illusion ;  and,  while  the  fact 
is  giving  up  self,  we  try  to  get.     See  ;  the  tension  is  from  this  nutri- 
tion, wh  is  from  the  not-man  ;  and  it  is  the  necessity  for  the  fact  to  be. 

This  also  gives  me  a  guide  to  the  great  puzzle,  how  the  doctrine  of 
entire  self-sacrifice  accords  with  our  life  here,  in  wh  getting  and  self- 
attention  are  necessary.  The  true  fact  of  all  this  getting  is  this  very 
self-sacrifice  ;  only  we  are  under  illusion.  Nothing  wants  altering  here, 
only  the  fact  to  be  known.  [This  I  must  see  in  Instinct.]  It  is  not 
yet  fully  clear,  but  I  see  the  reconciliation. 

Man  and  God  are  estranged,  and  are  to  be  reconciled.  Is  it  not  imaged 
in  that  estrangement  I  have  noted  between  the  two  polar  opinions  wh 
always  exist  before  union,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  fact  is  not  known  ?  It 
is  no  true  estrangement,  but  it  is  perceived  or  felt  as  such  by  us,  while 
ignorant.  So  with  respect  to  God:  we,  'not  knowing,'  feel  estrange- 
ment and  enmity  to  Him  in  union  with  Whom  alone  is  our  true  Being. 
This  mnst  be  ignorance. 

All  this  life  of  getting,  as  we  feel  it,  is  the  very  fact  of  man's  self- 
sacrifice  ;  it  has  not  to  be  altered,  only  to  be  known :  we  need  only  to 
be  delivered  from  an  illusion.     This  very  life  is  the  spiritual ;  nothing 
but  thia  is  wanted — that  the  fact  shd  be  '  known,'  be  in  us,  i.  e.  we  '  be 
alive  ' — and  then  it  is  seen  as  the  necessary  phn.     It  is  the  same  con- 
ception as  in  respect  to  time  and  space :  our  death  makes  us  take  the 
negation  for  the  fact.     In  the  true  state  of  Being  this  is  the  phn,  but 
.in  the  death  it  is  the  fact  to  us.      The  existence  to  us  of  the  phn  is  ex- 
cellent and  necessary ;  it  is  not  in  that  there  is  evil,  it  is  by  that  only 
we  have  evidence  of  the  fact :  the  evil  is  in  our  taking  it  for  the  truth. 
Our  perception  of  the  sun's  moving,  our  consciousness  of  our  own  being 
still,  is  necessary.     If  our  consciousness  were  of  moving,  we  could  not 
act ;  it  wd  spoil  our  life.     Yet  we  know  that  the  fact  is  not  so  ;  we  act 
according  to  the  fact,  and  therefore  successfully  and  wisely ;  we  are  not 
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under  illusion  ;  we  have  an  astronomy  worthy  the  name  ;  and  our  Bhip8 
traverse  the  ocean  unerring. 

Is  it  as  if  creation  were — first  the  production  of  negation  in  such 
form  ;  then  the  nutrition  (necessarily,  from  the  fact  of  Being  in  relation 
to  this  negation) ;  then  the  fact  or  Being  ?  So,  in  regarding  the  crea- 
tion, the  'nutrition'  of  man  ;  it  is  not  the  nutrition  that  is  to  be  regarded, 
not  the  phn,  hut  the  negation  from  wh  it  arises.  The  nutrition  is  from, 
and  as,  the  negation.  Even  as  in  respect  to  error  in  philosophy  :  fix 
the  eye  on  the  negation  that  is  the  source  of  it. 

Can  we  suppose  the  inorganic  to  be  truly  from  the  organic  :  even  as 
the  heavens  are  all  living,  or  'organic '?  See  how  many  rocks  are  the  re- 
sult of  organic  life.     We  might  suppose  the  first  '  living '  to  be  quite 
ephemeral,  not  requiring  food  after  the  first  formation ;  then  forming 
food  for  others.     So  our  present  organic  life  wd  be  life  from  life.     Yet 
we  see  in  mechanics  a  parallel  to  organic  and  inorganic ;  viz.  motions 
resisted  and  failing,  and  perfect  and  changing ;  tho'  it  is  all  one. 

It  is  striking,  in  respect  to  our  perceiving  the  negation  as  fact,  how 
we  are  part  of  it.  "We  are  part  of,  one  with,  this  physical  universe  :  so 
we  are  to  be  destroyed  also  ;  unless  saved  by  Christ — i.  e.  we  are  to  be 
destroyed  in  this  self-sacrifice.  This  is  the  destruction  of  the  negation  ; 
so  we  are  dead  to  sin? — We  too  are  'conditions  of  space,'i.e.  bodily.  Are 
we  also  conditions  of  time  ?  is  this  the  mental  ?  Seeing  that  God  does 
not  act  in  time  involves  the  whole.  The  idea  of  the  fact  being  in  time 
continues  to  embarrass  us.  As  for  the  illusion  of  time — long  intervals 
pass  in  dreams,  while  scarcely  a  few  moments  have  truly  passed.  Is  not 
this  life  such  a  dream  ?  Is  not  time  in  it  alone,  and  eternity  the  sole 
reality  ? 

A  not-being  or  negation  must  be  a  '  form,'  because  it  must  be  relative  ; 
i.  e.  must  be  in  a  certain  form;  as  it  were  surrounded  by  Being:  as  every 
darkness,  negation  of  matter,  or  '  hole,'  must  have  form  because  it  is 
bounded.  Form,  as  such,  is  negation.  To  put  form  for  fact  is  essentially 
to  put  'not'  for  fact.  Now  continually  we  put  form  for  fact ;  but  our 
doing  so  shows  we  do  not  recognize  the  fact :  so  that  this  is  putting  neg- 
ation for  fact.  And  it  is  necessarily  subjective,  in  this  sense:  that  the 
form  can  be  without  fact  only  by  our  not  recognizing  the  fact ;  it  cannot 
truly  be  without ;  only  the  fact  may  be  unknown.  Think  how  the  form 
must  be  also  where  the  fact  is ;  the  form  is  a  form  of  the  fact.  [Form, 
being  negation,  is  a  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  therefore  involves  re- 
demption]. 

Things  are  forms  ;  but  since  they  are  clearly  not  forms  of  matter  and 
force,  i.  e.  not  forms  of  them  without  the  matter  itself,  since  the  thing 
clearly  includes  and  consists  of  the  matter,  I  think  it  will  follow  that 
the  matter  and  force  also  are  forms;  that  the  'thing'  cannot  be  a  form 
without  the  matter  and  force  of  wh  it  consists  being  so  also.     And  it  is 
plain  that  for  the  '  thing '  one  wants  force  only  ;  that  matter  as  a  '  sub- 
stratum '  is  not  wanted  at  all.     Space  answers  better ;  and  indeed  is 
that  wh  is  meant :  for  we  want  extension,  and  nothing  else.     What  is 
that  of  wh  '  hardness '  is  a  property  ?     It  is  as  simple  that  the  proper- 
ties shd  inhere  in  space  as  in  any  unknown  'matter':  indeed,  that  wh 
has  no  properties  must  be  nothing,  negation  ;  but  that  is  space.     Is  it 
not  ji»t  as  well  to  have  gravitation  inhering  in  space  as  in  matter? 
One  sees  space,  and  all  the  rest  too,  so  much  better  by  making  it  the 
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substratum :  and  in  that  space  in  wh  is  gravitation  are  also  other  pro- 
perties  more  or  less  related  and  inseparable.  And  the  relations  of  active 
force  changing  to  static  come  out  simply  so ;  space  being  virtually  one 
•with  the  '  substance,'  these  '  actions '  of  course  are  one  with  motion.  I 
see  that  -what  one  does  thus  is  virtually  to  identify  matter  and  force ;  it 
is  turning  to  account  the  conception  of  space  ;  it  is  economizing. 

Instead  of  a  '  material  world,'  might  not  one  call  it  a  '  dynamical 
world '?  We  might  get  a  completely  dynamical  conception  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  in  place  of  this  'substantial'  one;  and  I  seem  coming  to  it. 
I  think  indeed  that  our  invention  of  matter  has  no  more  right  than  the 
'  solid '  epicycles.  All  we  perceive  is  force,  i.  e.  motion,  just  as  in  as- 
tronomy. "What  right  have  we  to  introduce  substance  ?  If  all  is  either 
static  or  dynamic  force  in  space,  all  is  truly  motion ;  for  we  speak  of 
motion  in  equilibrium  not  less  than  in  moving  :  that  is,  it  is  all  change 
in  space  ;  change  is  the  idea  of  it,  even  in  its  static  form.  So  it  iden- 
tifies itself  with  time.  Time  (or  change)  and  space — this  is  all.  This 
vast  and  glorious  material  world  is  negation  (or  change}  in  negation  (or 
space).  It  dissolves  indeed,  'like  a  dream  when  one  awaketh.'— Matter 
and  force  are  identified ;  so  force  is  the  idea  of  the  world  :  but  force  is 
inertia.  Thus  the  material  is  from  inertia.  Does  not  force  imply  change 
or  time,  and  vice  versa  ?  I  think  so  ;  but  not  necessarily  space — whence 
is  the  space?  The  time  is  in  the  force.  It  is  curious  again  that  time 
and  space  are  convertible :  they  must  be  so ;  being  two  forms  of  neg- 
ation. Here  is  a  link  between  the  chemical  (static)  and  dynamical  sci- 
ence :  tho'  in  truth  the  business  of  chemistry  is  with  dynamics — it  has 
perhaps  a  statical  side  or  branch.  Does  not  the  dynamical  Science  an- 
swer to  time,  and  the  static  to  space  ?  are  they  too  convertible  ?  So 
wd  the  chemical  '  substances '  be  the  '  forces  '  in  a  static  form,  stored  up 
as  it  were — the  sources  and  results  of  all. 

Our  moving  (walking,  &c.),  this  subjective  change — why  is  it  change 
in  respect  to  space  ?     What  is  this  idea  of  space  :  how  is  it  connected 
with  force,  or  inertia  that  causes  our  bodily  exertion  to  be  change  in  re- 
ference to  space?     [As  mental  action  is  thought,  or  change  in  respect  to 
idea  or  opinion]. 

Space  and  time  must  appear  infinite  to  us  (as  they  do) ;  because  they 
are  dependent  on  physicalness,  and  inseparable  from  it.  We  cannot 
conceive  them  as  not  being  anywhere,  or  at  any  time,  because  their  be- 
ing is  involved  in  our  consciousness.  If  we  could  imagine  them  not  to 
be,  we  shd  be,  BO  far,  not  physical:  it  wd  be  to  imagine  our  escape  from 
them ;  and  necessarily  then  they  would  be  no  more  at  all.  The  limit 
to  time  and  space  is  the  destruction  of  them ;  it  is  our  escape  from  the 
physical.  The  self,  wh  'conceives,'  is  negation,  else  it  would  not  be  in 
time  and  space.  And  we  perceiving  in  space  and  time,  necessarily  our 
perception  must  be  of  boundless  space  and  unbeginning  time.  [So  this 
phn  is  EO  far,  seen  necessary.]  The  mathematical  infinite  is  neither  plus 
alone,  nor  minus  alone;  it  includes  both:  i.e.it  excludes  both;  it  is  a  'point' 
— it  is  so  that  the  infinite  or  eternal  is  the  oneness  of  opposites. 

The  self  being  negation,  how  comes  it  ?  what  causes  this  self,  wh  is 
negation,  thus  to  be  ?   I  see  the  question  does  not  end  here  ;  the  finding 
self  to  be  negation  must  reveal  an  unknown  fact,  wh  determines  this. 
In  philosophy  as  in  astronomy,  it  is  thus :   1st,  /  am  negation,  or  am 
moving;  2nd,  all  men  are  so  ;  3rd,  then  what  is  it  that  causes  that  all 
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men  are  thus  ?    What  common  lot  or  condition  is  it  ?  and  what  causes 
it  to  be  ? 


not 
turn  to  account  the  fact  of  man's  false  feeling. 

Have  I  here  the  key  to  his  Understanding  and  Reason  ?     Is  the  un- 
derstanding the  faculty  according  to  '  sense  ?'  i.  e.  is  it  that  which  deals 
with  the  relations  of  the  phna  as  such,  not  affecting  any  question  of 
real  Being  I     But  then  what  is  the  reason  ?     Is  it  truly  different  ?  or 
does  not  the  consideration  of  the  mental  '  life  '  show  the  whole  thing 
one? 

We  must  be  wrong  in  our  whole  conception  of  time ;  for  see  how 
that  wh  is  after  is  often  the  cause  of  that  wh  is  before ;  not  only  in 
the  mental  or  conscious  (final  cause  or  design)  ;  but  in  the  material  it 
is  constantly  so  ;  the  whole  is  the  cause  of  the  parts ;  the  adult  ani- 
mal of  its  own  embryo  form  (i.  e.  the  necessity  for  the  adult  causes  the 
embryo  to  be).     Indeed  this  backward  causation  is  the  very  idea  of  the 
'  least  resistance '  law;'  it  is  what  is  meant  by  'Being'  being  determined 
by  a  'not' — the  negation  or  form  being  before  the  '  existence.'     Now 
the  question  is  :  why  does  it  seem  the  other  way  to  us  ?     Causation  in 
time,  which  we  suppose,  is  merely  mechanical  and  passive,  and,  when 
scrutinized,  resolves  itself  into  change  of  form.  Why  do  we   see  it  with 
this  inversion,  even  as  time,  (for  when  seen  the  other  way,  there  is 
still  the  perception  of  time)?     It  strikes  me  this  may  be  from  the  in- 
ertia :  this  may  mark  the  difference  between  life  and  deadness  in  the 
creature — this  mere  inert  necessity  taking  the  place  of  true  causation. 
And  so  one  understands  better  the  reluctance  of  men  to  admit  this  idea 
of  inert  causation,  the  scientific  idea,  in  respect  to  nature,  and  especially 
to  life  ;  how  they  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  design,  use,  and  final  cause. 
Does  it  answer  to  Romanism  an  attempt  at  a  substitute  for  the  lost  true 
view  ?     A  whole  series  of  new  parallels  is  before  me  here  : — In  the 
intellectual  life,that  wh  answers  to  Romanism  is  hypothesis;  not  knowing 
the  fact,  or  having  given  it  up,  we  attempt  a  substitute  [what  relation 
to  anticipation  ?)     So  this  doctrine  of  '  final  causes  '  and  '  design  '  is 
our  attempted  substitute  for  God's  directly  doing  everything.     This 
first  ignorant  instinct  being  given  up,  in  obedience  to  growing  science, 
this  substitute  comes  for  it;  as  Romanism  for  the  abandoned  absolute  re- 
demption.     So  the  denial  of  design  (while  not  seeing  the  actualness  of 
the  world)  answers  to  protestantism ;  it  has  its  Tightness   and   its 
wrongness. 

All  this  work  about  the  authority  and  trustworthiness  of  conscious- 
ness means  simply  this :  that  man  wants  a  fixed  standing  point,  and 
cannot  be  content  with  a   life  wh  perpetually  grows.     It  is  simply  un- 
belief,that  is  fear.  And  here  is  another  connection:  unbelief  is  one  with 
fear ;    but  then  love  casts  out  fear  ;  therefore  that  unbelief  is  *not-love.' 
Love  and  faith  so  identify  themselves,  as  indeed  they  must,  being  evi- 
dently one.     If  consciousness   deceives  us,  why,  from  the  illusions   of 
consciousness  shd  we  not  learn  true  facts  (as  we  do  in  reference  to  the 
physical,  from   the  illusions   of  the  sense)?     This  argument  about  con- 
sciousness is.  nothing  different  from  an  argument  by  wh  it  shd  be  main_ 
tained  that  the  senses  cannot  deceive.  We  are  striving,  just  so  foolishly 
and  in  just  such  foolish  fear.     In  truth  it  is  enough  to  condemn  the 
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whole  thing :  to  show  that  it  is  a  result  of  fear.     It  is  a  work  of  un- 
belief— the  very  fact  and  evidence  of  negation.     It  is  our  unbelief,  our 
death,  our  absence  of  love,  revealed  to  us  by  its  effects.     "We  ought  to 
say :  '  why  what  unbelieving  creatures  we  must  be,  what  an  absence  of 
trust,  of  love,  there  must  be  in  us,  that  we  shd  be  striving  to  hold  on 
to  consciousness  this  way.     Thank  God  we  have  found  ourselves  out  by 
this ;  we  will  begin  to  trust ;  and  if  consciousness  is  not  reliable,  we 
will  take  it  so,  and  see  what  better  thing  it  is  that  God  has  in  store 
for  us.' 

It  has  been  argued  that  perception  includes  '  belief  or  conviction  that 
its  object  exists  as  it  appears  to  us  to  exist.'       So  that  to  deny  this  ex- 
istence is  the  same  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  consciousness  itself. 
But  this  is  absurd  ;  perception  is  a  mere  state  of  feeling  ;  there  is  no 
belief  or  conviction  in  it ;  this  is  a  result  of  after  reflection.     I  grant 
perhaps  there  is  no  'inference'  or  logical  process  in  perception;  but  that 
is  because  there  is  no  belief  or  logical  result.     "We  perceive  just  the 
same  when  we  dislelief  that  wh  is  perceived  (motion  of  the  sun,  &c.) 
And  what  of  illusions  known  to  be  illusions  ?     Suppose  a  man  to  per- 
ceive exactly  as  now ;  yet  if  no  other  man  perceived  conformably  with 
him,  it  would  be  set  down  that  his  consciousness  deceived  him.     There- 
fore it  is  clear  the  evidence  of  consciousness  to  each  individual  is  not  a 
certainty.       Then  how  can  its  being  multiplied  by  all  individuals  make 
certain  ?      This  is  just  like  trying  to  get  infinity  by  the  multiplication 
of  finites.     All  that  is  proved  is  that  there  is  some  common  effect  pro- 
duced upon  all,  some  fact  to  wh  all  men  are  in  a  common  relation.  Xow 
this  is  conceivable  enough ;  especially  if  man  be  one.     It  proves  that 
there  is  some  action  upon  man,  as  one,  of  wh  this  state  of  consciousness 
is  the  result :  this  agreement  of  perception  proves  the  oneness  of  man. 
That  such  consciousness  ever  is  produced  by  a   material  world  without 
MS  we  do  not  and  cannot  know ;  but  we  do  certainly  know  that  it  ex- 
ists sometimes  without  being  so  caused.      Now  all  right  reason  would 
bid  us  start  from  this :  these  exceptional  cases  do  not,  it  is  true,  direct- 
ly give  the  cause  of  the  universal  perception ;  but  how  likely  it  is  that 
"he  cause  wh  we  can  trace  as  affecting  individuals  shd  give  us  the  clue 
£o  the  cause  wh,  affecting  man,  produces  the  universal  consciousness. 
It  is  disease  and  illusion  in  the  individual  cases ;   why  not  in  the  uni- 
versal ?     Is  man  too  'great'  to  be  diseased  or  deluded  ?  nay,  does  not 
the  result  show  that  he  is  so  ?     And  if  we  affirm  the  material  universe 
as  the  cause  of  states  of  consciousness,  we  must  attribute  similar  effects 
to  two  different  causes.     Perception  of  the  material  as  real,  I  affirm,  is 
always  a  result  of  subjective  defect  and  disease.    Individual  illusion  a 
result  of  individual  disease;  this  universal  'perception'  of  ours  a  result  of 
a  disease  of  humanity.     The  perceiving  matter  as  real,  is  of  course  the 
same  thing  as  being  physical. 

Now  we  want  that  wh,  acting  on  the  universal  man,  causes  the  uni- 
versal perception  ;  and  also  that  (diseased)  state  of  him  in  wh  such 
perception  can  be  so  caused. 

It  is  good  to  see  cause  and  effect  as  change  of  form — the  nature  of  the 
effect,  i.  e.  the  form  assumed,  being  determined  by  the  circumstances  or 
conditions,  i.  e.  by  least  resistance.     And  so  the  force,  of  wh  the  form 
is  changed,  is  a  hypothesis  wh  we  suppose  in  order  to  maintain  our  con- 
ception of  the  things  as  existing  in  space. — If  space,  then  force  ;  and, 
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identifying  force  with  inertia,  we  see  how  it  must  be  connected  with 
space ;  it  is  a  negation  necessary  to  correspond  with  negation.  Space, 
as  negation,  demands  force  or  inertia,  as  negation.  And  see  the  connec- 
tion of  force  in  our  minds  with  motion,  i.  e.  with  space ;  clearly  this  is 
its  source  and  dependence :  if  negation,  then  inertia.  So  it  is  our  e- 
ing  in  space  necessitates  our  perception  or  feeling  of  force. 

Much  obscurity  comes  from  using  the  word  '  is,'  or  '  exists,'  in  re- 
ference to  phna ;  i.  e.  things  that  are  the  objects  of  perception  or  con- 
sciousness. I  think  it  wonld  be  much  better  to  say,  not  'exists,'  but  'is 
perceivable ;'  as,  of  an  abstraction,  we  shd  surely  say,  not  it  'exists,' 
but  it  '  is  conceivable.' 

Must  not  all  causation  be  by  a  'not,'  i.  e.  by  producing  a  direction  of 
less  resistance  ?     I  think  we  shd  trace  to  this  even  the  effect  of  im- 
pulse, or  imparting  motion.     And  how  this  links  itself  with  force  as 
negation ;  for  all  causation  means  application  of  force.     So  motion  is 
negation  ;  and  it  is  by  motion  that  all  effects  in  space  are  produced. 
With  this  put  what  I  have  thought  of — impulse  being  truly  only  a 
neutralization  of  a  force,  and  not  an  imparting ;  a  destroying  of  the 
equilibrium,  and  so  permitting  motion.     A  new  force  neutralizing  any 
one  or  more  of  the  existing  ones,   permits  the  operation  of  the  others. 
So  all  causation  comes  to  be  negation.     And  see  :  causation  or  force  is 
the  very  fact  of  the  physical.  Indeed  that  is  but  change;  wh  identifies 
itself  with  time  ;  a  'not'  is  change,  or  time,  or  cause  and  effect ;  just  as 
motion  is;  motion  and  change  (wh  is  cause  and  effect)  identify  themselves; 
and  necessarily  time  with  these,  because,  in  respect  to  time,  the  condi- 
tion at  each  instant  must  be  regarded  as  cause  of  that  in  the  succeeding 
— even  when  there  is  no  change — just  as  equilibrium  must  be  regarded 
as  motion. 

All  cause  and  effect  is  at  once  a  disturbance  and  re-establishment  of 
equilibrium.      The  two  take  place,  and  necessarily  must,  together  ;  it 
is  in  truth  only  a  change  of  form  of  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium. 
Just  as  all  is  only  change  of  form  of  'tension  ;'  equilibrium  is  the  ten- 
sion. This  change  of  form  of  tension  (wh  is  all  nutrition  and  function) 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  change  of  form  of  equilibrium  (wh  is  all  cause 
and  effect).     And  as  all  disturbance  (or  change  of  form)  of  equilibrium 
is  necessarily  from  a  'not'  (i.  e.  a  negation  of  one  of  the  balancing 
'powers'),  so  we  may  conceive  this  physical,  as  a  disturbed  equilibrium, 
goes  on  with  a  series  of  changes  until  the  equilibrium  re-establishes  it- 
self.    So  is  it  not  in  respect  to  the  physical ;  and  the  history  of  man, 
or  time  :  the  negation  produces  all  this  change  wh  constitutes  time  ; 
and  once  started  it  goes  on  thus,  until  it  works  its  series  of  changes 
and  the  equilibrium  is  restored.     Then  change  ceases,  the  negation  is 
done  away  (i.  e.  in  that  relation ;  for  of  course  there  is  no  absolute  ne- 
gation ;  it  is  a  matter  of  relation  wholly). 

Now  this  series  of  changes  images  the  physical ;  and  its  object  is  the 
doing  away  with  the  negation  or  in-equilibrium,  the  'not-being.'     The 
changes  result  from  the  action  of  the  forces,  by  virtue  of  the  negation. 
This  is  the  image  of  man's  physical  Being  (the  Elohim,  &c.);  and  the 
restoration  of  the  equilibrium  represents  the  redemption — that  negation 
done  away.     Time  is  that  wh  is  by  negation,  not  affecting  the  fact  at 
all;  and  necessarily  being  in  time  is  for  redemption,  as   all  series  of 
changes  is  for  restoration  of  equilibrium. — And  now  one  shd  see  all 
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this  as  polar  attraction  and  union ;  i.    e.  union  of  the  Creator   and 
creature. 

It  is  absurd  to  deny  we  can  know  because  perception  cannot  be  with- 
out a  subjective  element.  Of  course  all  perception  must  be  so  distorted;  but 
it  is  from  such  distorted  perception  we  learn  everything :  science  con- 
sists wholly  in  the  correction  of  perception.     The  very  possibility  of 
science,  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  phna,  is  thus  incon- 
sistently denied.      In  truth  positivism  is  exactly  the  ante- scientific 
position;  viz.,  assuming  as  a  basis  the  appearance.     Exactly  that  was 
the  old  a  priori  speculation ;  and  Bacon  availed  just  so  far  as  he  taught 
men  to  do  otherwise — not  to  assume  the  appearance. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  metaphysics  is,  not  that  it  is  not  per- 
fectly right  and  necessary  to  determine  the  relations  of  our  ideas,  to 
examine  and  arrange  them  rightly,  &c. — in  wh  metaphysics  consists : 
(mathematics  being  a  branch  of  it) — but  it  is  all  perverted,  because  we 
assume  that  there  truly  exists  that  wh  answers  to  these  ideas ;  i.  e.  we 
assume  that  the  universe  '  is  as  it  appears':  this  was  the  error  of  the 
ancient  Science.     But  we  must  trace  the  relations,  and  have  them  clear 
and  elaborated,  else  there  can  be  no  Science  at  all ;  we  must  do  this  as 
a  means,  not  as  an  end.     Here  one  sees  the  position  of  mathematics : 
those  ideas  are  true  for  space,  and  for  the  world  as  in  space  ;  i.  e.  for 
the  material,  as  it  is  to  our  senses.     Yet  the  mathematical  conceptions 
are  not  realized  in  nature  ;  but  we  know  how  to  apply  them,  allowing 
for  that. 

For  example,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  ideas  of  thinking  or  con- 
sciousness, and  those  we  entertain  of  the  brain  as  material,  will  not  go 
together  (just  as  we  see  that  we  cannot  pour  a  quart  into  a  pint  pot;  and 
for  the  same  reason.)     Nor  is  there  any  harm,  but  indeed  every  neces- 
sity, in  our  seeing  and  holding  to  this.     But  now  come  the  questions  : 
it  is  not  therefore  proved  that  thought  is  not  a  function  of  the  brain. 
Either  of  two  conclusions,  at  least,  are  open  here :  perhaps  the  brain  is 
not  the  instrument  of  thought,  the  seat  of  mind — or  perhaps  our  con- 
ception of  the  whole  affair  is  not  exactly  right,  and  the  brain  is  not 
quite  what  we  think  it.     Perhaps  our  knowledge  here  is  not  perfect, 
and  so  our  idea  is  incorrect — wd  that  be  so  wonderful  ? 

How  necessary  and  simple  it  is  that  our  knowledge  shd  go  on  as  it 
does  :  we  must  perceive,  have  necessary  beliefs,  objects  of  examination, 
before  it  is  possible  that  we  shd  learn  or  investigate,  shd  even  try  to  get 
rid  of  our  ignorance.  How  weak  the  basis  of  the  common-sense,  anti- 
metaphysics  is,  in  this  light.  Because,  in  our  ignorance,  we  must  have 
necessary  beliefs,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  say :  'cling  to  those  be- 
liefs, and  do  not  get  rid  of  the  ignorance  at  all.' 

We  know  the  relations  of  our  ideas  ;  is  not  this  our  knowing  rela- 
tions ?     But  we  do  not  know  that  they  answer  to  that  wh  is  (or  rather 
we  know  that  they  do  not).    So  we  must  study  and  affirm  the  relations. 
If  the  results  will  not  do,  we  must  question  whether  the  fact  is  as  we 
suppose  ;  whether  that  wh  is  corresponds  to  our  assumption.     The  use 
of  tracing  the  relations  is,  that  it  delivers  us  from  the  false  assumptions 
or  '  necessary  beliefs,'  i.  e.  false  perceptions.     All  thought  exists  to  over- 
throw the  evidence  of  perception.     It  is  curious  to  note,  that,  besides 
these  relations  of  ideas,  there  are  other  relations  (those  of  phna  or  sens- 
ations) wh  we  '  observe,'  wh  are  not  of  reason  but  merely  of  sense,  (i.e. 
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at  first  and  as  such) ;  they  only  become  reasonable  when  becoming  re- 
lations of  ideas.     But  these  are  not  Science ;  only  relations  of  ideas, 
necessary  relations,  are  Science.    The  former  are  only  the  basis  for  Sci- 
ence, means  by  wh  we  correct  and  enlarge  our  ideas.     What  is  the  dif- 
ference here  ?     Is  it  not  as  if  science  consisted  in  altering  our  natural 
perceptions  ?  Science  does  not  correspond  to  the  phn,  or  natural  con- 
ception :  is  it  not  wholly  of  Idea — a  seeing  deeper  than  phn  or  natural 
impression  ?     There  is  no  science  without  reason ;  so  that  science  is  es- 
sentially a  matter  of  metaphysics. — This  then  is  what  is  the  matter 
•with  metaphysics  :  as  a  tracing  of  relation  of  ideas  it  is  alljright ; 
but  it  is  spoilt  by  the  assumption  that  the  phn  is,  that  the  'ideas'  cor- 
respond to  Being.     Hence  comes  this  result,  viz.,  that  logic  is  given  up 
and  the  strict  tracing  of  the  relations  is  abandoned, because  the  results  of 
it  -will  not  do  on  that  assumption.    The  fact  being    that  our  ideas 
do  not  correspond  to  that  wh  is,  a  tracing  of  their  relations  must  result 
in  a  system  of  wh  the  discrepancy  with  that  wh  is  will  be  felt.    The  use 
of  this  manifest  discordance  is  to  make  us  feel  that  that  wh  is  does  not 
correspond  to  our  ideas  ;  and  to  this  it  comes  infallibly  at  last.     But 
for  this  it  is  essential  that  the  logic  shd  be  strict ;  and  then  at  once 
metaphysics  is  a  science. 

Mathematics  would  be  in  the  very  same  mess  if  men  abandoned  the 
logic  in  order  to  make  the  results  agree  with  the  phn.     If  they  said, 
e.  g.  of  a  circle,  that  all  the  radii  were  not  equal ;  because  that  des- 
cription would  not  agree  with  something  they  assumed  to  be  a  circle  in 
nature.     What  thej-  do  is  rigidly  to  trace  out  the  relations  of  ideas 
in  respect  to  a  circle ;  and  if  anything  in  nature  does  not  answer,  we 
say  it  is  not  a  circle.     There  can  be  no  more  striking  example  of  this, 
than  what  comes  out  of  physical  morphology,  viz.  that  if  the  world  ia 
physical  (inert)  then,  to  see  the  necessity  excludes  God,  and  lands  us 
in  the  absurdity   of  mere  mechanism  producing  all  the  beauty  and 
goodness  of  life.     Now,  as  science  demonstrates  the  necessity,  and  will 
not  stop  short  of  it,  it  compels  men  to  give  up  the  assumption  that 
nature  is,  as  it  appears  to  them,  physical,  by  leading  them  into  a  mon- 
strosity of  thought  if  they  will  maintain  it.     So  men  assuming  matter, 
and  yet  bent  on  maintaining  religion,  are  compelled  to  regard  science 
with  dislike,  and  to  oppose  it ;  they  set  themselves  against  their  best 
friend  who  comes  to  deliver  them  from  their  deadliest  illusion  and 
bondage.     Science  comes  to  set  them  free  (from  matter);  and  they, 
clinging  to  their  chains,  hate  and  fight  against  her  (as  we  do  against 
Christ  who  comes  to  set  us  free  from  sin). 

Those  are  good  arguments  wh  prove  there  cannot  be  motion,  that  a 
man  cannot  die,&c.  The  proof  is  general — that  there  cannot  be  change  • 
and  the  argument  is  that  it  cannot  take  place  either  in  the  first,   or 
succeeding  state,  and  no  state  is  between  them.     Now  observe  (respect- 
ing motion);  it  is  not  argued  that  it  cannot  be  perceived  ;  but  that  it 
cannot  be ;  i.  e.  of  course  that  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  it  must  be 
something  else.      Of  course  if  our  conception  of  anything  involves  an 
impossibility  or  contradiction,  our  conception  must  be  wrong.     Change 
cannot  be  ;  for  negation  cannot  be.     It  may  be  perceived  indeed  (being 
then  always  perceived  as  a  positive);  that  is  different  altogether.     So 
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it  is  perceived;  but  cannot  be.      So  soon  as  we  discover  of  anything 
that  it  is  a  negation,  we  may  know  at  once  that  it  cannot  be  :  and  vice 
versa  the  proving  of  anything  (perceived)  that  it  cannot  be,  is  equival- 
ent to  proving  it  to  be  a  negation.     So  of  matter,  its  disproof  as  to  be- 
ing proves  it  a  negation,    legation  (change  too?)  is  perceived,  but  can- 
not be.     Is  not  this  the  same  as  saying  that  it  is  only  relative,   only  in 
relation  to  an  'ideal;'  is  imperfection,  is   'becoming'  therefore  ;  is  only 
in  respect  to  time,  i.  e.  to  form ;  has  not  existence  in  respect  to  fact  ? 
Negation  is  not  possible  to  fact ;  change  also  is  not  possible ;  it  in- 
volves   not-being. — But    now,    is    it    only   negations    that   can    be 
perceived  ? 

This  body,  the  true  fact  of  it,  is  part  of  the  spiritual :  it  is  only  by 
the  self  it  is  made  so  low  and  inert.     The  fact  of  the  body  belongs  to 
the  spiritual  world ;  a  resurrection  in  life  and  Being  [doxe]  belongs  ne- 
cessarily to  it.     It  is  not  from  the  body  we  need  to  be  freed,  but  from 
the  self  wh  makes  the  body  such  as  it  is  to  us.     Not  the  body  is  un- 
worthy of  us ;  but  we  are  unworthy  of  the  body.     The  distinction  of 
the  man  from  the  body  is  just ;  like  that  of  man  from  nature.     But  it 
is  in  the  same  way  :  man  is  below  not  above  the  body,  as  he  is  below 
nature ;   not  this  phenomenal  body,  but  the  actual  body :  and  that  is 
man.     It  is  here  we  must  see  why  such  body,  such  senses,  &c.     So  too 
I  see  the  '  flesh '  means  the  self,  not  the  body.      And  Christ  took  not  a 
'body,'  but  a  'self;'  this  was  His  degradation — to  become  a  'self,'  sub- 
ject to  negation  (the  limitation  is  here) :  He  took  our  death.  But  think 
about  becoming  subject  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  as  if 
referring  to  the  physical  dyin:g  though  is  it  not  truly  a  higher  meaning, 
that  of  '  the  cross  of  Christ  ?'     There   is  a  physical  body,  and  there  is 
a  spiritual ;  does  that  mean,  there  is  a  phnenomenon  and  a  fact  of 
'  body  ?' 

If  physical  action  (force)  produces  thought  and  ceases  in  thought,  is 
correlated  to  it,  then  must  physical  force  and  thought  be  two  forms  of 
the  same  fact — wh  indeed  must  be,  fact  being  only  one ;  variety  is  only 
of  form.     Then  material  force  is  a  form  of  that  of  wh  thought  is  also 
a  form. 

Affirming  the  existence  of  the  external  world  authoritatively,  on  the 
ground  of  consciousness,  wh  seems  the  great  achievement  of  metaphy- 
sics in  these  days — what  folly  it  is.     It  is,  with  great  labor,  doing  no- 
thing :  for  it  does  very  well  so  long  as  a  man  assents  to  it,   so  long  as 
he  holds  the  external  world ;  but  let  him  once  begin  to  question  about 
it — for  any  reason — and  that  argument  vanishes  at  once. — Yet  observe, 
external  things  truly  are,  in  relation  to  our  own  body ;  are  at  such  dis- 
tance, of  such  substance,  such  varying  presence  or  absence.     The  body 
is  a  form  among  forms  :  the  '  I '  is  among  forms  and  related  to  them  as 
if  they  were  the  fact.     Now  shd  we  not  see  all  if  we  could  see  how,  in 
relation  to  ourselves,  we  have  form  for  fact,i.e.  are  thus  bodily  or  phy- 
sical ?     Yet  the  body,  we  feel,  is  not  the  man ;  we  do  distinguish.    How 
come  we  to  perceive,  be  in,  or  be,  such  a  body  ?     Thus  the  question 
about  the  external  world  becomes  subjective  again.     Seeing  this,  one 
would  see  all  about  that  reality  of  the  external  world ;  and  how  the 
body  (in  space)  comes  to  be  the  '  I,'  the  person,  to  be  '  real.'      This 
being  so,  necessarily  those  other  things  wh  are  on  a  par  with  it,  must 
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be  real  also ;  for  in  truth  this  is  the  standard  of  reality :  it  is  as  real  as 
I,  or  as  my  body,  we  say  ;  this  is  always  our  test  for  supposed  illusions. 
And  yet  we  say  of  the  body  :  it  ceases  (it  is  in  time) :  so  it  has  not  the 
same  reality  as  the  I — of  wh  we  suppose  that  it  does  not  cease.  But 
now  comes  the  question  about  our  own  existence:  Does  that  'I'  truly  ex- 
ist ?  is  not  this  individual  consciousness  '  form  ?'  is  it  not  exactly  the 
form  (viz.  of  eternal)?  And  is  not  this  the  thing  that  is  to  cease  ?  So 
one  might  perhaps  see  better,  regarding  the  '  I,'  as  form. 

"With  regard  to  our  being  under  illusion,  see  how  we'  not  only  are  so, 
but  that  illusions  may  be  essential  to  our  well-being,  to  our  activity. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  illusion  of  the  earth's  stedfastness  in  space  we 
could  not  stir  a  step ;  once  make  us  directly  conscious  of  its  two-fold 
motion,  and  we  shd  be  helpless.     Tt  is  good  for  us  to  be  under  illusion  ; 
it  belongs  to  our  condition,  that  we  shd  learn  them  to  be  such,  and 
think  and  act  accordingly. 

One  thing  that  perplexes  our  metaphysics  is  that  we  introduce  the 
idea  of  true  Being  into  the  phenomenal,  and  discuss  the  relations  of  the 
phna,  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  the  actual  fact  of  things :  e.  g.  that 
about  '  body  and  mind '  or  '  mind  and  matter.'      "We  cannot  understand 
thought  as  a  mere  '  function  of  the  brain ';  but  if  we  wd  consider  it  as 
it  is,  we  might  understand  well  enough  how  the  phenomenon  must  be  so. 
Settling  this  either  way  settles  nothing  but  the  appearance  to  us  :  no 
theological  question  is  or  can  be  affected  by  it.     And  so  of  all  Science, 
as  physical.     We  introduce  the  foreign  element  of  true  existence  into 
physical  science  wh  does  not  belong  there,  and  cramp  and  spoil  it.    We 
have  to  consider  not  what  is,  but  what  is  to  the  senses  and  the  intellect 
— what  is  possible  as  a  phn — not  what  is  possible  truly  to  Be.     So  it 
was  a  good  idea  of  the  ancients,  after  all,  to  call  this  phenomenal  '  ab- 
surd '  or  '  unintelligible  '— i.  e.  such  that  the  idea  of  Being  will  not  ap- 
ply to  it. 

The  phn  of  Nature  is  mechanical  necessity,  mere  and  absolute.     The 
fact  is  not  this ;  it  is  holiness,  love  ;  as  God  is  Love. — (These  words  are 
not  of  qualities ;  there  are  no  qualities  apart  from  the  phenomenal.) 
Now  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  holiness  must  present  to  us  the  phn  of 
physical  necessity ;  our  known  condition  makes  that  evident.     Our  dif- 
ficulty about  'necessity*  in  the  phn  has  arisen  wholly  from  confounding 
it  with  fact,  applying  to  it  the  irrelevant  conception  of  '  Being.'     It 
could  not,  and  quite  rightly,  be  admitted  that  the  fact  was  under  mere 
physical  necessity  ;  so  men  have  striven  every  way  to  make  out  that 
the  phenomenon  is  not — this  is  the  strife  of  Science  and  Keligion.     But 
now  this  can  be  all  settled :  the  phn  may  be  physical  necessity ;  if  the 
spiritual  fact  be  love,  it  must  be  so.     It  is  the  idea  of  the  Being  of  the 
phn  that  has  made  the  difficulty  and  perplexity. 

It  is  true  that  our  senses  agree,  and  confirm  or  check  each  other : 

what  we  see  we  also  touch ;  but  this  is  only  the  result  of  long  learning 
and  experience.     We  first  accommodate  our  senses  to  each  other  before 
they  thus  agree.     Light  teaches  us  what  touch  will  find,  but  only  be- 
cause we  have  learnt  by  experience  that  such  seeing  and  such  touching 
go  together.     At  first,  and  instinctively  it  is  quite  otherwise. 

says  :  '  Time  clearly  does  not  exist ;  the  present,  strictly,   is 

not    time.       Time    is    the    past    and    the    future ;  of    which    it    is 
the  essential  character  that  they  do  not  exist.' — Observe  how  past  and 
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future  are  polar,  opposite,  with  the  present  between :  like  a  nodal  point. 
Is  it  not  vibration  ? 

The  objection  to  Hamilton's  |heory  of  causation — that  it  is  purely 
subjective,  while  cause  is  objective  also — shows  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Here  is  first  the  assumption  that  our  conception  and  the  objective  fact 
correspond ;  also  it  is  assuming  the  Being  of  the  phn  (which  is  indeed 
only  the  same  thing  as  assuming  the  correspondence  of  fact  and  concep- 
tion) wh  makes  .the  puzzle.     People  are  continually  giving  merely  sub- 
jective accounts  of  things  that  are  as  objective  as  the  phn  (as  in  this 
case  of  cause  and  effect)  :  they  cannot  help  it,  it  must  be  so ;  but  others 
also  cannot  help  crying  out  against  it  and  protesting  in  behalf  of  the 
objectiveness.     The  difficulty  is  in  the  confusion  of  what  we  perceive 
with  that  wh  is.     We  learn  what  the  fact  is  by  examining  (mentally) 
what  can  exist. 

It  is  manifest  that  our  words,  our  names  of  things,  are  the  names  of 
forms  only :  what  is  a  hill,  e.  g.,  but  a.  form  of  the  earth  ?  what  is  a 
man  but  a  form  of  certain  elements  and  forces  ?     And  Life,  therefore, 
must  be  a  form;  and  so,as  form,  or  phenomenon,  of  course  we  may  know 
it :  all  form  may  be  known.     Observe  too  how  'matter'  must  be  a  form: 
and  force  as  well.     Is  not  this  the  way  to  think — to  see  matter  and 
force  as  forms  ?     In  respect  to  Nature :  what  there  is,  is  evidently  some 
mode  of  operation  of  the  Divine  Being  wh  produces  this  consciousness 
of  ours.     So  far  Berkeley's  position  is  admirable  ;  but  he  erred  in  de- 
fining the  operation  itself — God's  perceiving,  and  His  action  on  the  mind  : 
and  still  more  by  his  making  it  according  to  his  sensuous  impressions  ; 
ignoring,  practically,  the  essentially  moral  action   of  God,    and   His 
eternity. 

[Alison:  'Mental  Faculties.']     Of  course  one  admits  the  'I'  to  wh 
the  consciousness,  the  '  properties '  belong :  these  relations  are  clear 
enough.     But  then  what  is  this  'I,'  this  self:  is  it  a  plus  or  a  minus  ? 
is  it  truly  Being  ?     If  it  were,  how  could  '  I '  be  conscious  of  it,  per- 
ceive it,  think  it  ?     I  say  it  belongs  to  the  negative  side. 

There  is  an  interesting  question  about  'forms'and  'things' — a  present- 
ment of  them  cross-wise,  as  it  were.  I  thought  of  it  in  respect  to  the 
comparison  of  animal  and  vegetable ;  e.  g.  five-limbed  animals  and  the 
flower.  We  may  say,  in  respect  to  the  two  pairs  and  one  double,  either 
that  they  are  the  same  thing,  i.  e.  that  figure  under  different  forms :  or 
that  they  are  different  things — plant  and  animal — under  the  same  form. 
Either  will  be  thing  or  form  according  to  how  it  is  regarded.  What 
does  this  interchangeability  mean  ? 

[Cosmos,  p.  50.]  Our  idea  of  chemistry  as  relating  to  the  'substance' 
•—is  it  somehow  this  :  We  ascribing  Being  to  forms,  that  Being  must  be 
in  '  space.'  The  only  being  possible  to  that  wh  has  not  Being  (to  forms) 
is  space-being ;  so  this  space-existence  of  ours  is  a  necessary  result  of 
that  condition  by  wh  we  feel  Being  as  belonging  to  forms.  The  absence 
of  Being  in  respect  to  that  in  or  of  wh  we  feel  it,  makes  the  being-in- 
epace.'  All  Being  means  and  implies  substance ;  but  Being,  when  it  is 
not  truly,  means  or  implies  solid,  i.  e.  '  substance  in  space,'  that  is  mo- 
tion, i.  e.  force,  i.  e.  inertia  in  the  percipient.  Forms  being  felt  as  Being 
involves  their  being  in  space,  i.  e.  our  being  in  space,  even  as  it  involves 
our  being  in  time.  To  feel  forms  as  facts  our  '  Being  '  must  be  in  time ; 
i.e.  we  too  must  be  'forms.'  Everything  that  is  a  '"form'  must  be 
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'somewhere;'  space  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  form  to  be  regarded 
or  felt  as  Being :  so  space  and  time  are  correlative.  Do  they  not  belong 
to  'multeity'?  the  fact  is  only  one;  manifoldness  is  only  of  forms,  and 
involves  alike  time  and  space.  That  condition  of  us  makes  these  forms 
'  Being '  to  us,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  origin  of  these  '  conditions  of 
Being,'  of  these  forms,  is  from  us. 

Respecting  space  :  higher  development  is  more  life  in  the  same  space  ; 
i.  e.  the  less  space  the  less  defect.  Get  less  space,  and  there  is  less  de- 
fect in  the  '  Being.'  Now  when  space  is  wholly  gone  then  there  is  no 
defect,  then  is  true  Being :  as  if  space  (and  especially  as  infinite)  means 
merely  defect ;  Being,  spread  into  infinite  space,  is  mere  defect  ? 

Again  of  space. —  Approach  to  it  by  feeling  that  solidity  is  the  only 
way  in  wh  we  can  feel  that  to  be  wh  is  not ;  the  only  way  in  which  the 
phn  can  be  'real'  to  us.     Must  not  the  phn  becoming  real  be  the  '  know- 
ing good  and  evil?'  good  and  evil  belong  to  it.     So  it  became  '  real '  to 
Adam  by  his  dying.     And  there  being  such  reality  to  us  in  the  phn, 
there  must  be  such  senses,  such  consciousness  ;  therefore  consciousness 
of  motion,  and  with  that  all  the  rest.      All  our  hypotheses  follow  from 
that  solidity  by  wh  only  can  the  phn  be  real  to  us.  Space  (or  negation) 
being  real  to  us,  all  follows.     Negation  being  to  us,  must  we  not  be  in 
space  ?  in  what  way  can  negation  be  but  as  space  [and  time]  ?    Clearly 
without  space  there  is  no  time. 

There  are  plainly  the  two  sets  of  men,  Aristotelians  and  Platonists, 
to  whom  the  things  of  'sense'  or  of  'intellect'  are  the  '  realities.'  These 
might  dispute  for  ever ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  the  union  of  both — men 
to  whom  the  things  of  conscience  are  the  '  realities,'  and  who  put  both 
sense  and  intellect  to  work  rightly. 

Time  and  space  are  conditions  of  that  wh  is  to  us,  i.  e.  to  the  self,  to 
the  negation.     They  pertain  to  negation — by  defect,  or  want  of  Being. 
Take  away  Being,  and  there  results  the  '  in  time-and -space,'  i.e.  '  phn,' 
wh  of  course  differs  from  fact  by  not-being.     "We  being  selves  or  con- 
scious of  negation,  and  that  wh  is  in  time  and  space  being  real  to  us, 
we  are  in  time  and  space.     That  wh  is  by  negation  is  to  us,  to  our  con- 
sciousness, the  fact ;  the  negation  enters  into  our  consciousness.    There 
is  time  to  God  (to  His  knowledge,  &c.)  :  yet  He  is  not  in  time ;  it 
does  not  truly  affect  Him  :  so  why  shd  there  not  still  be  time  to  us  and 
yet  we  not  be  in  time,  be  not  truly  affected  by  it  any  more  ?     The 
things  in  time  might  be  not  the  realities  to  us,but  felt  as  they  are,  as  phna, 
not  Being.  Were  no  this  God  in  us?  So  with  space;  for  so  is  there  not  space 
also  to  God.  All  that  there  ia  to  us  is  a  certain  consciousness  of  ours;  and 
a  (necessary)  belief  about  the  cause  of  it.     Now  what  is  there  to  lose  ? 
we  cannot  lose  the  consciousness.     The  loss  of  the  belief  is  no  loss,  for 
that  can  only  be  by  its  becoming  not  necessary,  by  our  having  a  better 
knowledge,  wh  is  always  a  gain.     Rightly  we  will  not  give  up  the 
Being ;  but  why  cannot  the  world  be  more  than  it  is  to  us  or  to  our  pos- 
sible thought.     Then  if  it  is  so  it  must  be  that  wh  we  cannot  think ; 
i.  e.  it  must  not  be  material,  wh  we  can  and  do  think. 

How  unnatural  it  is  to  us,  how  slowly  children  learn,  that  things 
change,  and  cease  to  be  as  they  were.  We  shd  expect  that  wh  has  been 
never  to  be  exhausted.  And  having  seen  that  things  change,  then  it  is 
hard  to  learn  that  there  still  is  all  there  ever  was ;  that  the  fact  is  eter- 
nal ;  that  we  take  for  fact  that  wh  is  not  fact.  It  wd  puzzle  us  that 
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that  the  sun  shd  cease  when  he  sets,  but  there  is  no  puzzle   about  its 
appearing  so. 

Surely'things'  are  realities  to  us,  and  we  feel  phna  as  facts  because  we 
feel  our  own  bodies  as  '  real,'  and  therefore  necessarily  all  that  is  real 
to  them.  Is  not  this  the  '  self-consciousness'? — the  feeling  the  body  as 
the  real  I  is  the  being  self.  So  there  is  a  Tightness  in  that  saying  '  we 
are  in  the  body,'  and  we  cannot  be  other  while  we  are  in  the  body :  cer- 
tainly not  while  we  feel  this  body  as  we  do. 

Are  'natural'  results  determined  by  previous  or  existing  thing?,  and 
voluntary  actions  by  the  future  ? 

"We  conceive  differences,  as  of  amount,  between  God  and  the  creature  : 
but  the  difference  is  of  Being.  The  difference  of  infinite  and  finite  is 
intensive,  not  extensive.  Only  relative  differences,  among  the  finites,  is 
extensive. 

There  are  four  schools  of  thought  necessarily  arising  out  of  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon. — (1)  Materialism,  which  denies 
spirit :  (2)  Idealism,  wh  denies  matter  :  (3)  Aristotelianism  ;  which 
makes  the  spiritual  a  mere  inference  from  the  physical :  (4)  The  Ideal, 
[Coleridge,  &c.]  wh  distinguishes  men  into  classes ;  affirms  a  spiritual 
intuition,  different  faculties,  &c.  ;  and  wh  is  rejected  rightly  for  its  ex- 
clusiveness.  There  is  wanted  a  fifth,  viz.  identification  of  the  physical 
and  spiritual  as  phn  and  fact.  The  German  ideal  philosophy  is  a  ten- 
sion, from  trying  to  hold  to  the  reality  of  the  phn  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  put  it  in  its  right  place  ;  from  perceptions  truer  than  that  prin- 
ciple and  incompatible  with  it. 

That  which  is  cannot  be  thought.  There  is  '  this '  to  sense  and  to 
thought ;  we  want  to  learn  what  causes  '  this '  to  be  to  sense  and  to 
thought.  That  which  is  causes  to  be,  to  my  sense,  such  color,  weight, 
hardness,  smoothness,  &c. ;  and  to  my  thought,  a  table.  The  old  error 
was  that  the  fact  was  according  to  the  sensuous  appearance  ;  ours  is  that 
it  is  according  to  the  intellectual  appearance. 

What  can  that  be  in  wh  extension  inheres  (i.  e.  space)  ?  Surely  God. 
It  is  much  better  to  say,  'space  is  in  God,'  than  '  God  is  in  space.'  [So 
God  is  truly  the  'substratum.']  Thus  then  space  would  be  a  property  of 
God :  indeed,  might  not  one  take  it  simply  for  infiniteness  ?  Of  course 
space  is  a  '  property '  in  one  sense ;  it  is  not-being  :  i.  e.  it  is  property 
of  the  phn,  of  that  wh  is  not. — Considering  Being  as  property  of  the 
absolute,  space  must  be  property  of  the  phenomenal.  We  have  considered 
space  as  relating  to  God,  because  we  have  taken  the  phn  to  be.  Here  is 
the  relation  of  the  phn  to  God.  Being  is  a  property  of  God ;  not-being 
of  the  phn  :  they  are  parallel ;  the  phn  is  the  Divine,  but  without  its 
'  Being.'  This  is  the  puzzle  of  theology— a  God  apart  from  Nature  is 
both  asserted  and  denied.  It  means  that  the  absolute  of  Nature  is  God ; 
but  this  wh  we  take  to  be,  is  not,  as  it  cannot  be,  God.  The  old  hea- 
thenism identified  Nature  and  God ;  ours  is  a  suppression  of  this,  with 
a  '  hypothesis '  of  God.  God  is  Nature — not  the  phenomenon  but  the 
Fact,  the  Being  :  this  is  the  interpretation.  So  the  classic  life  was  more 
harmonious  and  whole  than  ours :  is  that  an  indication  of  Adam  ? 

If  space  comes  thro'  defect  in  man,  making  him  feel  not-being  around 
him  (or  as  a  'condition  'of  him),then  we  have  also  accounted  for  motion  ; 
for  these  two  are  one.  But  this  does  not  perfectly  satisfy.  Can  we, 
from  the  fact,  see  how  the  phn  must  be  of  space  and  motion. — Organic 
matter  is  matter,  and  obeys  its  laws.  This  is  saying  it  is  phn,  and  obeys 
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the  nature  of  phn  :  therefore  it  does  not  act.  The  '  laws  '  follow,  are 
necessary  to  the  phn ;  the  '  laws  of  matter '  are  simply  necessary  con- 
ditions of  the  phenomenal. 

Our  perception  (or  feeling  producing  natural  belief)   of  a  material 
world  is  an  illusion  ;  the  belief  that  there  is  such  a  world  (or  that  this 
world  is  not  spiritual)  is  a  delusion.    The  delusion  may  be  escaped  from, 
but  the  illusion  remains.     If  we  were  truly  'conscious'  of  other  things, 
as  the  common-sense  philosophy  declares  we  are,  we  shd  be  conscious  of 
Nature  as  spiritual.     That  philosophy  expresses  not  what  we  are,  but 
what   we    ought   to    be.        Also,    if    we   were    conscious    of    other 
things,  we  shd  so  be  one  with  them  ;  they  wd  be  our  self,  for  conscious- 
ness must  be  of  self.     [I  see  that  (fur  self,  not  self  as  such,  is  the  evil : 
it  is  of  creature  instead  of  creator.]     So  if  we  were  truly  conscious  of 
Nature,  our  self  wd  be  that  of  Nature.    Consciousness  is  self-conscious- 
ness ;  but  our  self  ought  to  be  altruistic.     The  mischief  and  want  are 
that  we  are  not  conscious  of  external  things,  of  the  not-self.     If  we 
were,  they  wd  be  different  to  us,  and  we  also.     Thus  it  seems  that  con- 
sciousness ought  to  be  of  not-self. 

Time  and  space,  when  once  consider  d  as  infinite,   cease  to  be  time 
and  space.     [Eternity  and  negation  take  their  place  ;  they  are  only  by 
limit.]     Now  can  this  be  from  the  spiritual  ?  as  thus  :  that  self  ceases 
to  be  self  when  infinite  ;  self-sacrifice  when  perfect  is  no  more  sacrifice. 
It  does  seem  a  parallel :  self  is  only  by  limit  also.     Self,  if  infinite,  is 
no  more  self,  it  is  God :  this  is  the  relation  of  finite  and  infinite.     Is 
it  therefore  that  the  phn  must  be  such,  must  be  of  time  and  space  :  i.e. 
must  have  that  character  of  ceasing  to  be  what  it  is,  when  it  becomes 
infinite  ?  yet  it  necessarily  leads  on  to  that,  refusing  to  be  bounded 
save  in  parts.     [Are  all  '  individuals '  one ;  as  all  spaces  are  parts  of  one 
space  ?]  Is  it  not  a  step  towards  time  and  space  to  see  that  these  '  pro- 
perties '  ought  to  be  :  how  could  they  be  any  other  way  ?     Especially 
as  connected  with  'Being;'  is  this  relation  of  'becoming  opposite'  in 
that  of  creator  and  creature  ?     So  time,  as  creature,  wd  be  not-eternity  ; 
and  the  manifestation  or  assertion  of  the  eternal  is  the  not-time. 

*  To  think  is  to  limit/  i.e.  to  introduce  the  self;  to  introduce  a  nega- 
tion. So  when  we  try  to  limit  others  to  our  own  view,  &c.,  that  is 
not-sympathy. 

All  expositions  of  our  '  mental  constitution '  are  expositions  of  phna. 
As  intellectual  phna  they  are  good;  like  the  apparent  motions  of  the  hea- 
vens while  we  were  waiting  for  fact.  And  together  with  the  'material 
phna,'  they  make  up  the  whole  (two  halves). 

Physical  things  prepare  the  way,  fit  us  for  the  revelation  ;  but  they 
are  not  the  fact  itself.     The  fire  and  the  whirlwind  are  the  knowledge 
of  the  phenomenal ;  spiritual  science  is  to  the  phenomenal  wh  it  follows 
as  the  '  still  small  voice.'      The  true  deep  impulse  to  science  is  love 
for  God,  desire  after  Him  ;  and  if  God  gives  not  to  man  love  in  return, 
He  is  still  the  debtor.      For  love  can  only  be  paid  with  love ;  not  with 
material  gifts,  not  even  with  such  as  are  God's  gifts  to  man.      Science 
is  man's  prayer :  '  I  beseech  Thee  show  me  Thy  glory ;'  how  can  God 
answer  it  but  by  showing  us  His  love.     In  science  man  has  given  Him- 
self to  God;  he   cannot  be  re-paid  with  universes.— Shall  love  be  re- 
paid with  '  things  ?'     To  re-pay  science  God  must  give  Himself :  the 
[See  p.  1.,  Metaphysics  405.]  .v 
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eyes  of  shepherds  turned  long  ago  to  heaven,  thinking  in  those  stars 
they  saw  the  very  heart  of  God.     They  were  not  deceived ;  we,  their 
late  descendants,  do  see  in  those  stars  the  very  heart  of  God.     They 
poured  out  their  love — not  that  we  might  exult  in  knowledge  and  trav- 
erse unerringly  the  seas — this  were  a  poor  reward.     Their  love,  their 
life,  comes  back  to  us  as  love — as  life.       The  true  desire  of    "dence  has 
been  to  know  God — not  His  works  :  and  it  must  end  in  knowledge  of 
Him.      It  was  our  spirits,  we,  that  desired  to  know,  to  know  that  wh 
is  like  ourselves,  the  spiritual. 

I  shd  say :  Genius  thinks  with  the  heart ;  puts  the  logic  and  sym- 
pathy in  one.     This  applies  to  all — not  only  to  reasoning,  but  to  all 
art  as  well.     Genius  thinks  with  or  by  the  heart.     The  thinking  and 
the  feeling  represent  the  two  polars ;  and  in  Genius  they  are  in  one. 
In  talent  they  are  separate.      Men  and  women  think,  and  they  feel ; 
but  these  are  two  separate  processes  in  them  (or  indeed  we  may  say, 
that  some  think  and  some  feel)  ;  these  are   at  right  angles.      But  in 
Genius  thinking  and  the  feeling  are  one ;  the  two  lines  at  right  angles 
become  the  sphere  ;  the  seeing  is  in  the  feeling ;  the  feeling  is  only  in 
the  seeing ;  the  intellectual  and  emotional  apprehension  are  one,  not 
distinct. 

The  axes  of  all  the  planets,  &c-,  have  an  obliquity  (to  their  orbits 
and  to  the  sun's  equator).     But  this  obliquity  I  perceive  to  be  phen- 
omenal only,  not  real ;  arising  from  the  motion  in  three  directions. 
Kow  have  I  not  here  a  clue  to  other  obliquities  in  nature  ?     Indeed 
to  the  universal  obliquity  ?    The  explanation  by  the  motion  (vibration) 
in  three  directions  (true  ellipse  or  spiral),  applies  properly  to  all.       I 
only  dimly  see  the  value  of  this  step  yet.       Do  we  not  look  wrong — 
take  a  diagonal  to  be  superficial  ?  Especially  to  crystallization  I  cannot 
but  think  it  shd  apply.     But  then  surely  I  shd  have  no  true  right  an- 
gles ?      There  seem  to  be  some  in  some  crystals  ;   are  they  truly  such  ? 
This  is  the  way  to  regard  it :  the  motion  being  (necessarily)  in  three 
dimensions,  there  is  necessarily  a  resulting  obliquity.     This  is  in  truth 
the  entire  philosophy  of  the   spiral :  viz.,  that   motion  is  in   three  di- 
mensions.    This  is  rendered  perfect  by  its  being  also  necessarily  vibra- 
tion.      Have  I  not  thus  axioms  wh  embrace  the  whole  of  form  ?     In 
truth  the  doctrine  of  turning  at  right  angles  is  nothing  more  than  a 
form  of  this  axiom   of  three  dimensions.     The  continual  right  angle  is 
nothing  else  but  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  the  union  of  all  being  of 
course  obliquity,  spiralness  (ellipse). 

The  metaphysical  relations  of  the  right  angle-  are  those  of  the  three.  It 
is  function,  nutrition,  development,  with  all  their  parallels.     The  third 
being  the  same  as  the  first ;  but  being  relatively  such  as  it  is,  only  by 
union  of  the  two.     The  second  turning  at  right  angles  is  only  possible 
from  both  the  former  motions.     Motion  turned  at  right  angles  is  only  a 
physical  form  of  the  law  of  limit,   of  becoming  opposite.     E.  g.,  in 
science,  the  instinctive  view,  reaching  limit  or  resisted,  is  turned  at 
right  angles,  i.e.  becomes  observation  and  theory,  or  nutrition,  the  polar 
opposite.     Then  the  turning  again  at  right  angles  is  interpretation,  or 
the  new  instinctive  view  ;  wh  is  not  polar  to  the  former,  but  inclusive 
of  them. 

Now,  what  is  the  result  of  seeing  that  these  three  ever  are  thus  the 
three  dimensions  ?     The  obliquity  is  in  metaphysics,  &c.,  also  from  co- 
Fragments,  22.     See  vol.  i.,  p.  575. 
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existence  of  all  '  dimensions  '  at  once.      Here  is  a  key  to  the  universe  • 
Turning  at  right  angles  is  one  with  the  '  limit.' 

Again,  with  regard  to  motions  at  the  limit  becoming  the  opposite — 
this  needs  a  proper  statement ;  it  applies  to  motions   considered  as  op- 
posite, dynamically  ;   as  approximative   or  divergent,  as  distention  or 
recoil,  as  forced  or  permitted.    These,  reaching  limit,  must  become  each 
respectively  the  other ;  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  ;  if  they  do  not, 
they  do  not  come  to  their  limit.     But  of  course  when  vibrations  are  ab- 
sorbed, or  converted  into  other  force  (as  light,  e.  g.),  this  conception 
does  not  apply.     At  least  not  strictly  in  the  same  form  :  a  vibration 
becomes  vibration  of  another  form.     Yet  even  here  surely  it  is  true,  if 
we  could  see.     Does  the  upward  become  downward,  and  vice  versa  ? 
Or  is  there  not  some  relation  of  permission  here,  and    of  oppositeness, 
wh  we  have  not  yet  recognized  ?  In  external  force  permitting  function, 
how  is  it  ?  what  is  it  neutralizes  the  vital  resistance  ?  wh  half  of  the 
vibration  ?     Surely  the  downward,  in  wh  alone  force  is? 

Do  not  the  tides  furnish  us  with  another  form  of  the  idea  of  a  vibra- 
tion ?     Greater  attraction  at  one  point,  and  equal  less  attraction  at  the 
opposite.     It  is  a  positive  and  negative,  and  if  put  together  would  neu- 
tralize or  interfere.  And  see  how  this  vibration  travels  round  the  globe 
unceasingly,  and  yet  again  at  each  place  the   successive  rise  and  fall 
constitutes  vibration.     With  this,  consider  my  old  idea  of  the  physi- 
ological connection  of  sleep  and  waking,  by  night  and  day,  with  the 
different  relations  of  gravitation — wh  must  in  truth  affect  us  as  well  as 
the  seas. 

Bacon  said  that  men  conceive  a  greater  '  equality  '  in  nature  (trans- 
lated uniformity)  than  there  is.     This  is  true,  but  superficial ;  men 
conceive  an  uniformity  ;  but  in  nature  is  absolute  unity,  much  greater 
than  they  conceive.     They  conceive  an  uniformity,  of  wh  there  is  in 
truth  no  trace  in  nature — no  uni-/orm-ity.     Nature  is  uni-fact  ;  in  form 
she  is  infinitely  varied,  but  one  in  fact  or  Being.     The  uniformity  is  an 
artificial  conception  ;  it  is  the  work  of  talent ;  it  is  hypothesis,  not  in- 
terpretation.    Talent  supposes  '  many  facts  all  in  one  form ;'  Genius 
knows  that  nature  is  « one  fact  in  varied  form.'     The  uniformity  can 
only  be  got  rid  of  by  substitution  of  the  unity.     Uniformity  is  hypoth- 
esis— not-being ;  it  can  be  destroyed  only  by  unity,  wh  is  fact  or  Being. 
Uniformity  is  artificial  or  arbitrary;  unity  is  'right'  or  necessary. 

I  begin  to  doubt  whether  we  are  right  in  considering  all  that  has 
been,  or  is,  in  the  physical  world — all  low  forms  of  animal  life,  e.  g. — 
as  perfect  and  good.     Did  not  some  exist  merely  for  others,  as  nutrition 
for  function,  as  wrongness  for  Tightness  ?     Remember,  evil  belongs  to 
the  physical,  as  such  ;  in  time  good  comes  through  evil,  function  thro' 
nutrition  ;  only  in  eternity  are  function  and  nutrition  one,  and  all  good. 
What  suggests  this  is  the  analogy  of  the  mental  life,  in  wh  we  see  so 
much  that  is  not  good  in  itself  (hypothesis,  error,  &c.),  existing  mani- 
festly only  for  the  sake  of  the  good  or  right  that  can  come  only  through 
it.     And  so,  surely,  in  the  physical,  much  is  evil,  or  wrong,  and  exists 
only  as  means  to  an  end  [at  least  in  the  same  sense  as  the  evil  and  er- 
ror in  the  human  mind].     But  now  we  may  argue  conversely :  seeing 
how  perfect,  how  exactly  adapted  and  good,  even  essential  as  parts  of 
the  whole,  is  all  the  physical  (however  relatively  evil)  ;  so,  we  may  be 
sure,  all  the  mental  life ;  the  worst,  the  most  relatively  evil,  is  in  its 
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way  perfectly  adapted  and  excellent.  We  shd  try  to  see  in  all 
human  error  (that  is  not  sin)  the  adaptation,  wisdom,  and  goodness  wh 
we  see  in  the  lower  forms  of  life. 

I  see  now  what  the  study  of  palaeontology  and  comparative  anatomy 
has  existed  for.     This  is  its  lesson ;  this  is  the  function  or  interpreta- 
tion of  it  (for  it  has  certainly  been  nutritive  or  theoretical — forced — 
enough).  How  evil  is  in  the  physical  we  see ;  viz.,  it  is  in  time  ;  it  is 
from  separation  of  nutrition  and  function  ;  it  is  in  being,  i.e.  in  acting, 
for  results.       The  wrongness    of  nature  is   in  its  relation  to  time,   its 
acting  for  results — being  nutritive.     The  nutritive  is  that  wh  exists 
for  results,  is  not  right — i.  e.  considered  as  such;  tho'  truly  considered 
it  is  right,  because  it  is  in  fact  eternal,  and  nutrition  is  one  with  func- 
tion.    Nature  is  right  only  as  eternal ;  it  is  evil  as  in  time  :  as  actual 
or  spiritual  it  is  all  good  ;  as  physical  it  is  evil. 

The  spiritual  or  eternal,  in  time,  is  evil.     Here  is  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion ;  wh  I  have  seen  in  reference  to  space.      Space  comes  from  the 
separation  of  that  wh  is  one  in  the  point.     So  the  physical  is  from  sep- 
aration of  that  wh  is  one  in  the  spiritual.      Nutrition,  function,  and 
development,  all  are  in  the  spiritual,  wh  is  perfectly  good.     But  when 
these  are  seen  in  time,  i.  e.  as  separate,  the  nutrition  as  apart  from  the 
function  is  evil ;  it  exists  for  result,  and  is  wrong,  forced.      The 
wrongness,  the  evil,  of  the  physical,  is  just  in  so  far  as  it  exists  for  re- 
sults, i.  e.  in  time. 

observes,  respecting  sin  being  the  acting  for  results  instead  of 

rightly,  how  this  applies  also  to  ugliness.     That  wh  is  axiomatic,  na- 
tural, existing  because  it  must  be,  is  beautiful.     That  is  ugly  which  is 
made  for  results,  artificially  ;  it  is  forced,  wrong.     And   now  I  see  : 
acting  wrongly,  sinning,  is  bringing  the  eternal  into  time.     And  this  is 
by  the  '  not :'  and  we  do  this  continually,  we  make  the   eternal   temp- 
oral, the  spiritual  physical,  by  our  not-being. — '  Totain  minimis  ;'  here 
I  have  in  the  simplest  fact  of  our  experience,  the  image,  the  fact,  wh 
constitutes  the  physicalness  of  the  universe.     The  universe  is  from  the 
not-being  of  humanity ;  when  we  as  individuals  sin  (or  do  not  be)  the 
spiritual  is  thingal,  the  eternal  is  in  time,  to  us  individually ;  but  it  is 
not  less  itself  eternal ;  the  time  is  from  relation  to  us  only.     Right  is 
not  less  right  because  we  sin  ;  the  moral  is  not  unmoralized  because 
we  do  not  regard  it ;  the  absolute  loses  none  of  its  absoluteness  be- 
cause we  cut  ourselves  oft7  from  it  and  seek  results ;  life  is  not  the  less 
perfect  because  we  die. 

In  relation  to  humanity,  as  to  individual  men — none  the  less  is  the 
universe  eternal,  spiritual,  absolutely  holy  and  living,  because  man  is 
dead,  and  sees  not  and  feels  not  its  holiness.      In  each  man  is  repeated 
the  history  of  Man.     [May  it  not  be  that  the  true  Adam  is  Humanity  ? 
But  if  so,  what  is  Satan  ?] 

People  refuse  to  admit  an  inference,  because  of  some  ulterior  conse- 
quence.     Socrates'    method  was    getting  people  to  admit  clear  in- 
ferences in  spite  of  after  deductions.     What  could  he  have  done  if  they 
would  not  have  granted  his  deductions  because  of  what  might  follow  ? 
Was  this  one  fault  of  the  middle  age  metaphysics  :  that  they  cramped 
conclusions  because  of  results  ?     This  bad  thinking  is  thinking  for 
results  instead  of  rightly.     That  is  the  essence  of  it :  it  is  arbitrary. 
It  does  not  follow  that  we  shd  accept  a  false  doctrine  because  we  arrive 
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at  it  logically ;  but  to  deny  that  we  arrive  at  it  logically,  because  it  is 
false,  is  monstrous  ;  it  is  an  utter  confusion  of  things  that  differ.       It 
arises  from  our  modern  (mediaeval?)  notion:  that  intellect  (the  logical) 
shd  determine  belief ;  this  misconception  in  some  sense  necessitates  it ; 
prevents  the  intellect  from  working  freely.     Making  a  servant  a  king 
spoils  him  even  for  a  servant.     The  plan  of  making  our  thoughts  not 
contradict  anything — refusing  to  grant  a  logical  conclusion,  as  such,  be- 
cause it  contradicts  something  wh  must  be  true — not  seeing  that  we 
ought,  if  so,  to  alter  our  premises,  is  a  lazy  system,  to  save  us  the  trouble 
of  thinking  in  any  sense  worthy  of  the  name.     We  say :  it  may  be  so, 
although  it  is  illogical.     Doubtless  it  may ;  but  then  it  is  not  so,  logic- 
ally, and  you  are  bound  to  get  your  thinking  right  (if  you  wish  to  be  a 
man).     The  root  of  the  matter  is  this  confusion  of  logical  and  actual 
belief,  leading  to  fatal   acquiescence  in  the  mental  or  intellectual  recep- 
tion of  that  wh  is  intellectually  false.     It  destroys  mental  vigor  and  ca- 
pacity :  and  this  sacrifice  of  the  mental  life  is  made  to  that  Moloch  of 
a  real  matter.     People  submit  to  think  illogically,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  deny  it. 

This  plan  of  altering  our  logical  deductions  on  account  of  other  con- 
siderations, is  not  thinking  at  all ;    indeed   it   is    not-thinking ;    it  is 
the  not-being  of  thinking ;  as  is  shown  by  its   being  for  results  instead 
of  for  right.       And  therefore  comes  passion,  hypothesis,  endless  false 
and  wrong,  necessarily.     It  is  not-thinking,  where  thinking  ought  to  be. 
And  this  supposes  us  omniscient ;  or  at  least  that  we  know  how  to  allow 
to  every  circumstance  its  exact  weight  and  value — that  we  see  them 
all  in  their  complete  relations.  It  is  in  fact  based  on  the  hypothesis  that, 
by  our  reason,  we  can  ascertain  the  actual  truth  wherever  we  may  stand 
(I  used  to  say  I  could  believe  it  to  be  most  likely  that  the  contrary  of 
my  opinion  might  be  the  truth  ;  although  I  was  compelled,  of  course,  to 
hold  my  own  view  :  my  instincts  outran  my  reason  in  this).     This  mode 
of  reasoning  under  an  assumption  of  voluntary  humility  is  mere  pride; 
modifying  our  logic  to  meet  just  what  we  know,  and  then  setting  up  this 
result  as  truth,  and  sticking  to  it.     The  humble  way  is  to  think  that  wh 
is  right  thinking ;  but  not  therefore  to  suppose  we  know  the  truth. 
Doubtless  thus  we  think  false  conclusions — of  course  we  do.     We  pro- 
duce nutrition,  and  this  is  the  life  :  the  other  is  death,  parallel  to  spirit- 
ual death  or  selfishness. — 'Acting  for  results'  is  death.  This  is  the  great 
fault  of  our  present  thinking;  is  it  not,  rather,  the  natural. concomitant 
of  our  present  nutritive  (and  especially    of  materialistic)  science  ?     [See 
what  I  have  said  respecting  this  abnegation  of  rule,  of  nature,  in  con- 
nection with  Bacon.] 

All  good  thinkers,  so  far  as  they  are  good,  are  characterized  by  indif- 
ference to  results :  they  do  not  care  what  sacred  doctrines  they  set  aside. 
[Though  they  are  greatly  losers  by  not  seeing  that  the  belief  should  be 
apart  from  the  intellect.]  Yet  nutritive  thinking  also  is  good  to  be,  tho' 
bad  in  itself.  Men  thinking  this  way  have  made  the  hypotheses,  the 
nutrition,  whereby  we  learn  the  right  way. 

See  Shakespere's  feeling  of  the  pain  and  evil  of  the  world,  his  assertion 
of  the  '  everlasting  no  '  [in  Titus  Andronicus,  e.  g.]       Have  not  all  the 
best  men  been  characterized  by  just  this   perception   of  the  'not'  in  na- 
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ture  ?     Is  not  this  the  distinction  of  Genius:  viz.,  that  it  perceives  it 
as  a  '  not  ?'  Hence  the  connection  of  Genius  with  suffering  (in  part). 
Is  it  not  the  nature  of  talent,  nutrition  (the  suppressing)  that  it  perceives 
this  'not'  as  the  fact  ?     See  it  especially  in  our  science  ;  to  wh  the  'not,' 
the  inertia,  i.  e.  or  matter,  is  the  fact  of  the  universe.     This  is  the  phy- 
sical— the  'not'  perceived  as,  and  taken  for,  the  fact.     We  see  the  truth 
in  proportion  as  we  perceive  the  'not'  as  a  'not ;'  our  so  perceiving  the 
'not'  results  from  our  perception  of  the  fact.     Comte's  positivism  per- 
haps represents  the  most  perfect  non-perception  of  the  fact  and  conse- 
quent taking  of  the  'not'  for  the  fact. 

"What  we  call   observation  of  the  external  is  truly  the  subjective  (as 
seen).     And  see  how  it  is  nutrition  ;  it  is  getting,  taking  in.     Interpre- 
tation is  giving,  self-sacrifice ;  creation  therefore.     So  this  is  the  good 
of  observation :  as  the  'not'  it  is  nutrition,   and  produces  organization, 
by  allowing  passion  to  be.     Taking  or  getting  is  the  '  not ;'  giving  is  the 
Being.     Clearly  it  is  so :  we  get   by  making  a  '  not '  in  ourselves  as 
it  were,  in  wh  passion  comes.     Introducing  the  not-spiritual  is,  or  causes, 
the  intellectual,  the  physical.     Does  not  this  guide  me  to  the  whole  ? 
By  man's  'not'  there  is  passion  in  him  ;  he  gets ;  ever  passion  comes 
where  the  'not'  is.       But  Being  must  be  giving ;  it  is  acting.     So  I  see 
our  senses :  the  passion  in  us  can  only  be  from  a  'not'  in  relation  to  us. 

Observation,    so,    is    subjective;    but    interpretation   is    giving    out 
from  ourselves,  acting :  the  former  is  necessarily  hypothesis.       From 
the  '  not '  of  the  spiritual  come  at  once  the  mental  and  bodily  ;  or  the 
physical :  but  why  such  ?     And  see :  we  have  no  recollection,  no  con- 
sciousness as  it  were,  of  the  spiritual :  the  physical  seems  to  be  all  to 
us.  Yet  there  is  the  conscience,  in  relation  to  wh  this  'passion'  is.  Think 
of  this :  how  the  spiritual  Being  is  a   blank  to   us ;    surely  this   is  our 
spiritual  not-being,  our  death. 

Getting  must  be  by  'not;'  it  is  having  passion.  So  all  getting,  ma- 
terial and  mental  alike,  cannot  be  our  act  (that  is  necessarily  giving,  or 
self-sacrifice);  it  is  merely  passion — part  of  that  passion  wh  constitutes 
the  world,  or  nature.  As  of  course  our  intellectual  life  is,  not  our  act 
or  true  Being  at  all,  but  merely  natural  passion,  one  with  the  external 
life,  wh  is  by  '  not.'  The  sensational,  the  intellectual,  and  all  such,  are 
passional ;  and  therefore  must  be  from  the  '  not :'  how  then  can  they  be 
in  heaven  ? 

Is  not  our  referring  our  sensations    as  external,  exactly  the  fact  of 
hypothesis    ('  supposing '),  viz.    passion    from    a     'not,'    producing 
a   vacuum,   as   it   were;    and   so   hypothesis    (or   nutrition).      Even 
as    each  function   produces  new  nutrition,  i.  e.  divergence  ;  and  there- 
fore necessarily  a  vacuum,   and  hypothesis  as  it  were,  at  right  angles. 
Think  how  the  'not'  propagates  itself  as  it  were  as  well  as  the  force  :  so 
comes  the  'organization'  of  the  universe.     Organic  life  is  merely  the  ap- 
plication of  a  'not ;'  but  then  the  force  makes  its  own  mechanism.     All 
mechanical  contrivances  for  employing  the  natural  tendencies,  must  con- 
sist in  applying  a  'not,'  with  a  mechanism.    But  how  could  we  manage 
to  make  these  forces  produce  the  mechanism,  as  in  life  ? 

Think  of  that  representation  of  development  as  differentiation :  as  a 
production  of  complexity  from  homogeneousness.  This  is  a  good  nu- 
trition or  representation  of  the  phna  ;  a  hypothesis  (as  I  have  used  the 
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term),  i.  e.  putting  the  phn  as  its  own  cause.     What  can  I  make  of  it  ? 
It  is  interesting  in  its  first  appearance  as  variety  out  of  unity;  but,trace  i 
backwards,  does  it  not  seem  contrary  ?     Can  I  trace  the  application  of 
the  '  not  ?'     In  what  way  is  the  complete,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  ? 

Science,  e.  g.,  we  find  first  differentiated  ;  but  only  to  become  one 
again ;  even  more  truly  one  than  before.  So  is  not  this  differentiation 
truly  a  nutrition,  that  the  return  of  the  unity  may  effect  a  function  ? 
Can  I  apply  this  to  bodily  development  by  '  discrimination  ?'  Discrimi- 
nation is  the  mental  nutrition  or  assimilation  ;  and  this  sets  us  to  con- 
ceive of  some  whole  of  wh  all  'developing*  elements  are  parts,  by  which 
assimilated,  in  wh  affecting  function  by  re-union.  So  is  not  the  ceasing 
of  each  'thing'  (for  each  'thing'  as  a  'differentiation')  a  functional  oper- 
ation in  relation  to  some  larger  life  ?  Organic  and  all  other  develop- 
ment or  differentiation  exists  as  a  nutrition  of  some  inclusive  life ;  and 
when  it  passes  away  and  returns  to  its  original  homogeneity  (i.  e.  not- 
being),  a  function  is  effected.  And  see  now  another  view  of  this  alto- 
gether :  function  is  effected  by  the  production  of  not-being — a  new  life 
by  the  ceasing  of  a  life.  Yet  on  the  other  side  I  have  seen  nutrition  to 
be  suppression  of  a  fact  ;  and  function  effected  by  the  re-occurrence  of 
it.  Let  me  look  at  this  double  relation. — H.  Spencer  says  that  '  Every 
active  force  produces  more  than  one  change ;  every  cause  produces  more 
than  one  effect.'  Is  not  this  what  I  have  noted  ?  '  that  force  divides  di- 
chotomously,'  that  a  conversion  is  never  complete.  I  think  I  see  also 
how  it  never  can  be — mechanically  as  it  were.  So  now£  see  the  nature 
of  this  discrimination  wh  causes  development ;  at  least  if  H.  Spencer  be 
right  in  his  law.  It  is  the  many  resistances  ;  and  the  law  of  least  re- 
sistance. This  is  in  truth  just  what  I  have  seen,  that  each  new  form 
becomes  a  new  resistance  (in  embryology,  e.  g.) 

Think  again  of  that  idea  of  mine  respecting  the  organ  of  sense,  by 
its  permission  of  change,  being  the  cause  of  the  action  wh  affects  it ;  of 
the  eye  causing  the  luminous  vibrations,  e.  g.  (my  doctrine  of  'luminous 
tension,'  &c.)  This  is  in  truth  the  doctrine  of  the  production  of  action 
by  the  application  of  a  '  not ;'  parallel  to  my  view  of  chemical  action  as 
so  determined.  The  phn  begins  with  the  perception,  clearly  (the  sun's 
motion,  e.  g.,  or  the  physical  world);  but  not  with  the  fact. 

May  we  not  say  of  Mozart's   music :  it  laughs,  sighs,  dances,  bursts 
into  passionate  weeping,  marches  stedfast  glowing  with  lofty  impulse  ?' 
It  is  human  ;  yet  it  is  often  trivial.     Not  all  people  perceive  what  is  in 
it :  I  almost  fancy  only  those  who  appreciate  Mozart  can  see  what  I  say. 
(I  mean  only  those  among  the  people  who  care  for  music  at  all.) 

Eternity  is  simple  thus  :  let  us  put  out  the  'not'  that  we  have  intro- 
duced ;  so  we  get  rid  of  time,  it  being  from  the  '  not :'  thus  eternity 
ceases  to  be  a  difficulty.     But  also  see  how  it  cannot  be  in  our  intel- 
lectual grasp ;  because  in  that  is  the  '  not.'     And  in  this  see  all  interpre- 
tation ;  it  is  a  leaving  out  that  wh  is  introduced  by  ourselves,  putting 
the  (relative)  fact  in  the  place  of  hypothesis.     That  wh  we  introduce  is 
ever  hypothesis,  ever  a  '  not.'      Actualism  is  but  the  simple  fact  of  in- 
terpretation, leaving  out  the  hypothesis  wh  arises  from  ourselves.     In 
our  'perception'  must  be  this  element  (or  'not')  from  ourselves ;  and  the 
process  of  excluding  it  is  simple,  natural,  necessary. 

There  is  more  in  that  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect.       See  the  relation 
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of  force-absorbing  and  force-producing  ;  of  wh  only  the  latter  is  truly 
the  cause  of  the  former;  the  former  is  only  condition,  not  cause  of  the 
latter.     This  must  have  its  parallel  in  the  actual.     Observe  :  the  two 
are  two  forms  of  one  fact ;  but  forms  differently  related.     Is  not  the 
fact  this  :  the  force-producing  is  the  Being,  the  love ;  the  force-absorb- 
ing is  the  inertia  ?     Now  the  Being  produces  the  '  not ';  is  its  cause; 
but  the  *not'  is  not  cause  of  the  Being  or  love,  only  a   condition  of  it. 
Pursuing  this  clue,  I  shall  see  more  of  the  actual  relations  of  the  phy- 
sical ;  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  love.     Cause  is  that  which 
renders  necessary :  now  self-sacrifice  clearly  renders  the  relative  'not' 
necessary ;  it  is  it.     Again  this  relative  'not,'  in  another  sense,  renders 
necessary  the  destruction  of  it ;  permits,  or  is,  the  application  of  the 
'not'  wh  determines  the  self-sacrifice.    Surely  this  is  the  case  in  respect 
to  the  creatures.     The  creature's  self-sacrifice  is  determined  by  a  'not ;' 
the  creator's  only  is  primary  and  absolute.  (As  seen  by  us  this  is  so,  or 
intellectually ;  the  intellect  necessarily  introducing  a  '  not.')    The  'not' 
renders  the  destruction  of  the  'not'  necessary.  The  difference  of  relation 
here,  in  the  actual,  re-appears  in  the  physical.    Self-sacrifice  is  cause  of 
the  *  not ;'  the  'not'  is  condition  of  the  self-sacrifice.     Self-sacrifice  is 
the  fact  of  love  ;  the  'not'  causes  the  self-sacrifice,  only  because  love  is. 
There  being  love,  the  'not'  is  the  condition :  just  the  idea  of  'stimulus.' 
'Not' or  want,  is  stimulus  to  love,  renders  its  self-sacrifice  necessary.  So 
we  see  in  the  physical  how  the  approximation  or  'tendency'  causes  the 
'not'  to  be  ;  and  the  'not'  is  condition  of  self-sacrifice  or  approximation. 
Creatures  living  in  love,  the  actual  creature,  is  the  fact  of  nature  ; 
and  necessarily  seen  by  us  as  this  physical — vibration — this  life,  or  re- 
lation of  nutrition  and  function;  being  seen  with  inertia  in  it,  or  in  time. 
It  is  fact,  'not,'  and  destruction  of  the  '  not.'     Let  me  trace  this  more, 
even  into  details. 

Do  I  not  see  in  this  fact  of  self-sacrifice  the  beauty  of  the  ugly  ?  Is 
not  all  ugliness  or  imperfection,  a  being  sacrificed?  Ajid  this  interpreted 
into  se^-sacrifice,  is  beauty.  But  how  is  this  to  be  seen  in  the  material, 
and  treated  artistically  ? 

See  how  what  is  called  '  knowledge  of  human  nature  '  is  tracing  out 
the  selfishness  under  pretence  of  love  or  disinterestedness.     This  as- 
sumption of  disinterestedness,  the  feeling  that  there  ought  to  be  disin- 
terestedness,  shows  the  'not'  in  human  nature  ;  these  forms  wh  ape  it 
are  from  the  '  not ;'  they  are  instead  of  what  ought  to  be.     See  the 
parallel  between  these  forms,  and  intellectual  hypotheses,  wh  are  forms 
or  'nots'  instead  of  the  facts.     Knowledge  of  the  world  is  excluding 
these  and  seeing  the  '  not.'     So  a  hypothesis  is  a  form  which  conceals 
from  us  the  '  not ;'  and  interpretation  is  excluding  this  and  seeing  that 
the  'not'  is  that  wh  truly  is.      Knowledge — by  the  intellect — is  putting 
aside  those  hypotheses  wh  appear  to  us  to  be  facts,  and  seeing  the  'not.' 
Interpretation,  or  excluding  hypothesis,  is  only  seeing  that  the  fact  is  a 
'  not;'  perceiving  a  not-fact.      It  shows  us  the  inertia;  and  thao  the 
physical  is  wholly  from  a  '  not.'     See,  the  idea  of  matter  or  substance: 
it  is  a  hypothesis,  and  when  truly  seen,  is  seen  to  be  a  '  not.'     It  is  a 
'not'  merely,  arising  from  ourselves. 

How  far  am  I  right  in  my  feeling  of  not  being  made  unhappy  about 
'things' — that  the  only  value  of  a  'thing'  is  for  the  happiness  it  gives  ; 
and  therefore  to  be  unhappy  about  the  loss  of  it  is  contrary  to  the  en- 
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tire  idea  of  it ;  that  a  man  who  has  lost  'things'  has  lost  nothing  if  he 
be  not  less  happy ;  that  being  vexed  or  annoyed  about  them,  if  we  can 
avoid  it,  is  like  having  the  toothache  voluntarily  ?     And  is  there  a  par- 
allel here,  between  these  bodily  pains  and  our  pursuit  of  happiness  ? 
Is  not  the  only  remedy  for  the  despicable  course  and  innumerable  evils 
wh  arise  from  our  worship  of  money,  in  seeing  the  nature  of  the  case 
— that  the  idea  of  life  is  not  getting — in  a  true  'actual'  Christianity. 

I  noticed  a  path  through  a  park,  with  rail  sail  over  the  gate  to  prevent 
trespassing.      I  see  the  wrongness,  the  essential  inherent  wrongness  of 
our  case  :  here  is  a  man  not  giving,  but  guarding  for  himself ;  this  is 
his  unnaturalness.     Now  we  see  a  similar  thing  in  nature  :  plants  and 
animals  defending,  guarding,  getting  for  themselves  ;  this  is  the  phn. 
Yet  science  shows  it  quite  otherwise;  all  there  is  truly  giving,  'merging 
itself.'    I  think  I  have  a  glimpse  how  we  see  this  getting  in  nature  be- 
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cause  of  our  own  state.  It  is  so  to  us  by  our  own  inertia ;  selfish  to  us 
because  we  are  selfish ;  it  is  so  as  physical.  It  strikes  me  this  is  the  clue 
to  the  'instincts.' 

tells  me  that  naturally  she  was  not  moved  by  physical  vexa- 
tions ;  and  how  people  laughed  at  her,  and  taught  her  to  care,  by  talk- 
ing about  'people  who  have  feelings.'  What  a  thing  to  boast  of!  'grief 
that  is  but  passion.' 

The  road  to  the  heavenly  city  lay  through  the  slough  of  despond. 
It  was  not  to  be  reached  by  turning  back,  cowardly,  and  keeping  on 
terra  firma  (as  Christian  philosophers  seek  to  teach  us  to  do).  A  man 
walking  across  a  chasm  on  a  narrow  plank — all  seems  to  reel  to  him  ; 
but  it  is  only  that  he  is  giddy.  Go  on,  steadily,  and  you  are  safe ;  the 
only  danger  is  in  fear. 

Do  not  we  see  good  or  beauty  in  nature  where  we  see  (or  where  there 
is  suggested  to  us)  giving,  rendering  service ;  and  evil  and  ugliness 
where  we  see  getting  ?  Perhaps  this  is  too  roughly  stated  at  present ; 
yet  I  feel  a  general  truth  in  it.  "Where  we  see  giving,  even  tho*  illu- 
sory, we  seem  to  see  the  fact.  Perhaps  this  does  not  apply  so  much  to 
mere  form.  Think  of  a  flower — how  it  seems  to  give.  Lite  gives.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  idea  of  beauty  certainlv  ;  a  form  is  beautiful  or 
ugly  in  itself. 

I  must  think  of  language — what  it  is,  and  how  and  what  it  '  re-pre- 
sents ;'  and  respecting  its  life.  Do  not  I  see  nutrition  or  'not'  in  it  ? 

I  conceive  our  present  doctrine  of  immortality  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
Is  it  not  like  that  of  the  matter  and  force  not  ceasing,  though  '  things  ' 
do  (wh  indeed  is  used  as  illustration  and  argument)  ?     I  fancy  there  is 
nothing  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other ;  it  is  abstractions 
merely.     The  man  ceases,  even  as  the  thing  :  it  is  the  fact  only  that 
does  not  cease ;  which,  I  take  it,  is  not  the  mind,  as  we  talk.     That 
wh  is  in  time  cannot  be  eternal :  we  are  deluding  ourselves  with  a  vain 
fancy.     And  surely  Socrates'  argument  applies  only  to  the  actual— if 
there  be  that  in  a  man.     This  bears  on  actualism  ;  if  it  seem  to  deny 
personal  immortality,  it  denies  nothing  that  is  worth  retaining ;  it  is 
the  fulfilment  of  a  hypothesis. 

In  every  case  the  function  is  nobler  than  the  means.  And  in  reference 
to  the  production  of  moral  good  (as  function)  from  physical'evil  (as  nu- 
trition), think  how  man's  functions  (as  an  individual)  are  from  chemical 
action  in  his  body ;  mere  chemical  change  is  made  the  instrument  of 


love,  wisdom,  and  all  noble  actions.  Great  functions  result  from  an  ap- 
proximative action  wh  has  no  value  in  itself.  Is  it  ever  so  ?  what  does 
it  mean  ? 

Surely  our  putting  form  for  fact,  and  our  seeing  effect  before  cause, 
are  one  in  some  way.  I  must  see  how  there  is  ever  nutrition  or  hypo- 
thesis at  the  limit  of  our  knowledge ;  and  what  necessitates  the  hypo- 
thesis at  the  '  limit  'p  Does  not  the  inductive  process  necessarily  result 
in  hypotheses  ?  can  anything  come  of  such  generalization  but  nutrition  ? 
i.  e.  such  ultimate  facts,  or  phna  put  for  their  own  causes.  I  seem  to 
see  clearly  not ;  our  Science  is  clearly  what  mnst  result  from  induction. 
But  truly  only  from  uutrition  is  function ;  and  moreover  the  function  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  nutrition  (even  as  good  is  in  suffering).  So 
the  interpretations  must  come  from  these  hypotheses. 

Is  '  humanity  '  male  or  female  ? — surely  it  must  be  one  or  the  other. 
There  must  be  relations,  as  of  sex,  &c.,  between  Man  and  other  spirit- 
ual Beings.     Not  in  heaven,  where  the  personal  is  not ;  but  as  now,  with 
the  'not'  in  it.     For  of  course  the  relations  of  the  Trinity  must  be  those 
same  relations  wh  we  know  under  the  form  of  the  sexual :  for  sexuality 
is  a  form  of  a  fact.     Now  I  see  better  our  personality :  it  is  like  all 
other.     God  must  be  personal  to  us — not  because  we  are  personal,  but 
because  of  the  'not'  we  introduce.     God  is  personal  to  us,  and  we  are 
personal  to  ourselves,  for  the  same  reason ;  viz.  because  of  our  '  not.' 
Man  truly  is  not  personal,  any  more  than  God  ;  but  to  us  He  is  so.  Now 
this  being  personal  in  reference  to  oneself  is  self-consciousness,  clearly. 
I  shall  see  this  when  I  am  able  to  see  sensation, &c., as  form  or  hypothe- 
sis.    So   other  men  are  personal,  even  as  we  are,  viz.  by  virtue  of 
that  '  not,'    that    not-knowing.  —  Surely    sensation    is    clearly    a 
phn,  not  a  fact  and  therefore  necessarily  from  not  'knowing'fact.     I  see 
sensation  is  a  thing  wh  we  must  perceive  or  feel  (like  hypothesis)  be- 
cause the 'actual' (fact)  does  not  exist  to  us  ;  this  is  our  '  personality,'  wh 
cannot  be  without  sensation,  wh  is  one  with  consciousness.    So  I  see  our 
own  personality  is  to  us  from  our  '  not,'  just  as  the  personality  of  God 
is  to  us  from  our  '  not,'  or  ig-norance  of  the  actual  Being  of  God  ;  it  is 
from  man's  '  not.'    But  now,  how  the  'my'  before  the  personality  ?  and 
why  the  many  persons  ? 

Clearly  sensation,  and  therefore  consciousness,  are  from  the  'not.' 
Thus  from  sensations  we  necessarily  perceive,  because  we  did  not  cause 
them.  This  shows  the  'not'  [inertia,  not-act]  wh  lies  at  the  very  basis 
of  sensation,  and  without  wh  it  cannot  be :  there  must  be  action  and  a 
'not'  in  order  for  sensation.  Man  is  necessarily  sensational  or  conscious 
(passional)  by  being  inert,  because  of  the  actual  in  relation  to  him. 

Surely  hypothesis  answers  to  that  passion  which  action  becomes  by  the 
1  not.'     Now  what  we  want  to  know  is,  why  such  sensations ;  for  from 
them  are  such  perceptions  :  and  then  we  shd  know  the  correspondence 
of  the  percept  with  the  actual.     If  we  knew  why  such  sensations,  that 
wd  give  us  why  such  percept.     Is  the  sensation  primary  ?  is  it  next  to 
the  actual  and  immediately  from  it  by  the  inertia  ?  or  is  it  not  that 
man's  'not'  first  causes  some  other  'hypothesis;'  and  that  from  it,  by  a 
4  not,'  the  sensational  comes  ? 

I  think  we  have  been  under  just  such  error  respecting  the  self  as  re- 
specting 'things,' — putting  effect  for  cause.     Surely  self  is  a  'percept,' 
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and  therefore  is  not :  percept  cannot  be.   We  have  thought  we  perceived 
self  (were  conscious)  because  there  ivas  a  self;  just  as  we  thought  we 
perceived  '  things '  because  there  are  things ;  but  this  will  no  more  do 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Self  too  must  be  a,  form,  or  hypothesis, 
a  result  of  perception  in  the  same  sense  as  all  the  other  re-al.  Self  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  true  existence ;  it  is  only  hypothesis,  as  being  perceived. 
As  I  have  said,  we  are  form  — not-man :  it  is  only  the  scientific  expres- 
sion of  what  was  '  known '  before.     But  now,  why  from  not-act  is  neces- 
sarily this  perception  of  self  or  personality  :  must  it  not  be  from  the 
'  passional '  wh  the  actual  becomes  by  the  'not'  ?    Self,  then,  is  a  neces- 
sary inference,  like  '  matter,'  not  having  even  the  same  foundation  as 
'  things.'     Things  answer  surely  to  '  states  of  consciousness,'  but  self  is 
merely  like  matter,  an  abstraction ;  a  '  not '  put  for  fact.     Again,  self 
cannot  truly  be,  because  it  is  in  time ;  the  '  1 '  is  a  form,  and  necessarily 
ceases  [i.  e.  by  the  'not'  it  becomes  another — not  produces.     'Existing 
cause'  produces  ;  efficient  cause  becomes  :  one  acts,  the  other  does  not 
act.]     So  now  I  see  the  evil  of  the  selfish  or  inert ;  of  that  wh  has  no 
true  Being,  the  hypothetical. — We  put  the  '  not '  for  the  fact ;  this  self 
is  the  fact  to  us.     So  self-sacrifice  is  true  Being,  of  course ;  it  is  the 
excluding  of  the  '  not.'   Do  not  I  approach  towards  seeing  how  we  must 
perceive  self  (i.  e.  perceive  'not'  or  substance),  i.  e.  be  conscious  ?    This 
is  interpretation :  to  show  how  we  come  to  perceive  the  phenomenon. 

That  we  have  been  putting  the  self  for  the  man,  is  just  a  case  of  put- 
ting the  'not'  for  the  fact,  as  we  ever  do.     Of  course  we  put  the  '  not ' 
for  the  fact,  being  '  not ':  the  I  is  the  '  not.'  Well  have  we  put  arbitrary 
power — the  most  emphatic  'not'  wh  belongs  to  the  7 — for  our  power  to 
act.     To  put  '  not/  for  fact  is  a  necessary  result  of  not-being,  of  death ; 
as  to  call  evil  good  is  necessarily  from  being  evil.     And  again,  surely 
I  have  it  here  in  the  very  nature  of  perception ;  surely  perception  is 
simply  putting  the  '  not,'  or  hypothesis,  i.  e.  effect  of  'not,'  for  fact. 
Here  is  an  unification.     This  effect  of  the  'not'  is  the  'thing'  or  percept 
wh  is  put  for  the  fact,  or  actual  existence.     See  now  the  deception  of 
the  senses,  and  the  nature  of  the  mental  life  (and  actual).     How  should 
all  error  be  hypothesis,  save  by  the  law  that  we  put  the  effect  of  '  not ' 
for  the  fact  ?  this  being  the  idea  of  perception. 

The  thing  perceived  is  an  effect  of  the  'not.' — What  'not'  ?     Surely 
it  is  an  effect  of  the  actual  on  our  inertia,  producing  hypothesis  or  per- 
cept wh  we  take  for  the  fact.     But  this  is  not  yet  sufficiently  analyzed. 
Yet  think  what  it  proves  :  that  onr  nature  is  to  put  the  effect  of  'not' 
for  the  fact — what  a  proof  it  is  of  the  'not'  in  us.     We  are  'not-man.' 
In  the  mental  our  ignorance  causes  us  to  perceive  hypotheses ;  to  put 
these  effects  of  our  'not'  for  the  facts.     Is  not  this  a  key  to  all  ? 

Then  what  is  our  ignorance?  surely  the  limit  of  our  knowledge.  Then  is 
our  moral  'not'  a  limit  also — owr'not'?  Is  not  the  I,  the 'person, 'from  the 
'not'  ?  surely,  this  is  self-evident.  But  there  is  a  moral  'not'  belonging 
to  the  'person'  also  ;  that  wh  constitutes  guilt,  wh  is  done  away  by  love, 
tho'  the  personality  remains.  The  self  still  being,  there  are  selfishness 
and  self-sacrifice  ;  answering  to  the  hypothetical  and  the  fact. 

Is  it  not  from  the  'not'  or  limit,  and  consequent  suppression  of  hu- 
manity, or  inertia,  arises  the  passion,  i.e.  hypothesis — sensation,  or  per- 
ception rf  self,  or  consciousness.  And  are  the  perceptions  of  the  several 
selfs,  from  the  one  fact,  like  the  several  '  things '  or  forms  from  the  one 
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fact?  The  selfs  or  persons  axe  forms  from  the  one  fact  by  the  'not,' 
and  do  I  not  virtually  see  why  there  must  be  many,  even  from  the  very 
fact  of  the  self  being  from,  or  in,  time  ?  being  form,  it  ceases  ;  yet  as  it 
cannot  not-be,  while  the  fact  and  the  not  both  are,  therefore  it  must  be 
again.  It  is  as  with  things,  there  must  be  the  succession ;  as  in  effi- 
cient cause — all  not-being  involves  the  being  of  some  other.  Now  why 
are  these  selfs,  these  men,  from  the  one  humanity  by  the  '  not '  ?  Why 
these  states  of  consciousness  ?  If  the  self  be  thus  form  —mere  substra- 
tum for  states  of  consciousness,  as  matter  is  for  things — how  little  we 
need  care  for  its  continuing,  or  grudge  its  non-personality  in  heaven. 
But  if  the  self  be  thus,  we  see  that  these  '  states  of  consciousness'  must 
be  thus  varying,  by  the  same  necessity  as  for  all  'forms,'  and  so  we  get 
&  clue  to  the  perception  of  the  material :  varying  states  of  consciousness 
as  the  fact  of  it.  If  we  could  see  them  we  shd  know  why  our  percep- 
tions must  be  such  as  they  are.  Now  why  do  these  states  of  conscious- 
ness vary  as  they  do  ;  so  succeed,  be  so  connected,  of  such  kind  ?  It  is 
clear  that  (as  in  other  perceptions)  the  self  is  the  effect  of  the  'not'  put 
for  the  fact.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  law  ;  the  fact  of  wh  all 
the  others  are  images. 

Self-sacrifice  is  exactly  '  interpretation ';  it  is  excluding  the  effect  of 
the  'not'  by  introducing  the  fact.  In  the  mental,  the  hypothesis  is  ex- 
cluded by  knowledge  of  the  fact,  i.  e.  destruction  of  the  ignorance.  So 
selfishness  is  excluded  by  destruction  of  the  inertia  ;  i.  e.  by  love,  know- 
ledge of  the  actual ;  by  being  one  with  it,  comprehending  or  having  it 
within  us. 

In  my  idea  of  the  '  percept,'  do  not  I  see  the  foundation  of  the  '  im- 
provement upon  Nature '  wh  we  feel  the  ideal  to  be  ?  The  ideal  is  not 
better  than  the  fact,  than  what  God  does,  but  better  than  the  result  of  our 
'not.'  It  is  better  than  what  we  see ;  i.  e.  better  to  us.  "What  is  the 
meaning  of  this,  and  of  the  tendency  to  idealize  ? 

With  regard  to  the  perception  of  passions  and  feelings  in  animals — 
think  how  even  a  statue  expresses  these:  form  alone.  The  expression  is 
clearly  in  the  form.  What  wonder,  therefore,  we  should  see  it  in  the 
animals  ? 

The  problem  being    of   perception  —  that   being   the    only  fact  — 
the  proper  and  primary  question  of  Science  must  be,  not  'what,'    but 
4  why.'     We  ask  '  what '  only  by  virtue  of  assuming  that  first  answer. 
It  is  asked  only  for  the  sake  of  solving  the  'why.' 

When  Science  is  perfect,  God  must  come  back  into  all.  We  are 
making  a  nutrition  here ;  suppressing  a  fact,  viz.  the  Divine  action,  but 
only  to  come  back  in  a  higher  form  and  effect  a  function.  Yes  ;  in  ex- 
cluding God's  act  Science  is  effecting  a  nutrition  and  organization ;  it 
reveals  holy  action  instead  of  arbitrary:  but  meanwhile  it  is  a  great  'not' 
or  evil.  Here  is  an  admirable  instance  how  all  evil  is  nutrition,  in  this 
irreligion  of  Science ;  and  the  function  is  according  to  the  nutrition. 

In  the  necessity  for  divergence  to  be  before  approximation,  as  well  as 
vice  versa,  do  not  3   see  how  it  is  only  from  the  'not'?     We  must  first 
have  the  'not'  before  the  approximation.     So  it  is  the  fact  of  the  phy- 
sical, wh  is  by  the  'not' :  this  is  right  and  consistent.     Have   I   not  a 
clue  here  to  Gravitation,  wh  seems  the  starting  point  of  the  material  ? 
From  the  'not'  wh  produces  it,  necessarily  results,  as  the  primary  fa^t, 
an  approximation.     Is  this  a  step  towards  gravitation  ?  does  this  'not' 
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answer  to  the  divergence  wh  I  suppose  as  preceding  ?  and  so  the  con- 
ception of  gravitation  as  the  primary  or  ultimate  fact  of  the  material 
world  come  to  be  embraced  ? 

May  not  the  word  '  unreal '  stand  parallel  to  '  idiopathic '  ?  it  is  that 
wh  has  no  cause  or  significance. 

In  reference  to  interpretation,  &c.,  in  literature,  music,  art,  consider 
the  difference  between  imitating  that  wh  is  good,  and  putting  right  that 
wh  is  wrongly  put. 

Do  we  not  hold  that  the  material  exists  only  for  moral  purposes,  and 
and  that  when  these  are  served,  it  will  be  done  away?  That  is  parallel  to 
hypothesis.       Therefore  is  it  not  like  hypothesis  in  this  respect  also : 
viz.  as  being  from  ourselves,  dependent  on  our  organization,  a  mode  of 
our  perception,  not  without  us. 

What  constitutes  the  difficulty  of  receiving  new  opinions  is  men's  un- 
willingness to  give  up  those  opinions  wh  are  best  and  wisest.     It  is  so 
now  as  ever ;  in  every  advance  men  have  had  to  abandon  opinions 
sanctified  by  devoutest  feelings,  confirmed  by  vigorous  enquiry,  founded 
on  the  best  evidence  ;  than  wh  no  other  opinions  were  possible.  "We  may 
be  taught  to  see  this,  and  so  be  prepared  in  the  future.     We  may  be 
taught  that  our  opinions  may  be  right  for  us,  and  yet  not  absolute  right- 
ness.     On  '  important '  subjects  there  may  be  opinions  which  it  may  be 
quite  right  and  necessary  for  us  to  hold  to-day,  but  wh  we  ought  not  to 
hold  to-morrow.     The  demand  ever  is  to  us  to  give  up,  not  that  wh  we 
may  have  thought  doubtful  or  bad,  but  that  which  has  been  best  and 
dearest  (always  excepting  that  wh  we  morally  know).  I  must  trace  the 
relation  of  the  intellect  to  the  Being.  Because  a  new  view  runs  counter 
to  the  best-established  and  most  valuable  views,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
rejected  :  but  this  may  be  demanded — that  it  be  inclusive  not  exclusive. 
It  must  not  merely  suppress,  but  show  as  necessary :  all  advances  have 
been  thus  inclusive :  yet  how  they  too  have  been  at  first  rejected.   Act- 
ualism  is  inclusive — this  is  the  test  of  truth  and  error.     So  Christ  su- 
persedes Judaism  ;  because  He  includes  it :  it  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  set  aside.     Think  how  great  a  shock  to  a  Jew  the  demands  of 
Christianity  must  have  been.     It  could  only  be  complied  with  by  seeing 
that  it  is  an  addition ;  that  it  embraces  all  the  fact,  and  shows  the  form 
necessary. 

To  embrace  an  interpretation  is  not  to  reject,  but  to  fulfil,  a  form. 
Only  so  could  the  Jew  have  been  at  liberty  to  receive  Christianity ;  for 
the  Jewish  was  Divine.     So  is  '  actual '  religion  in  relation  to  our  sens- 
ational.    Men  cling  to  the  old  conception ;  feel  it  is  Divine  :  only  by 
seeing  that  the  actual  fulfils  it,  not  denies,  contains  all  the  fact  and 
shows  the  form  necessary — only  so  can  they  embrace  it.    Will  it  not  be 
to  the  orthodox  as  Christianity  to  the  Jews?  only  a  few  of  them  will  re- 
ceive it ;  but  the  unbelievers  may,  even  as  the  Gentiles  accepted  Christ- 
ianity.    Long  ago  I  felt  such  a  parallel  between  our  Christianity  and 
Judaism  ;  but  I  did  not  then  recognize  the  true  relation  of  the  Bible.   I 
did  not  know  that  our  Christianity  was  not  the  scriptural,  and  that  the 
interpretation  was  to  come  from  the  Bible.  Is  it  wonderful  that  religion 
should    not   all    at   once   have   purified     itself,     should     want    ano- 
ther elevation,  yea  innumerable  others,  before  it  reaches  God's  height  ? 
for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  think  my  thought  right  or  final.  I  see 
that  it  is  only  one  little  step,  leaving  the  unaccomplished  distance  (not 
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therefore  unaccomplishable),  infinite.  Observe  the  good  of  this  test  of 
new  truth  and  errors  ;  i.  e.  whether  the  new  doctrine  be  inclusive  or  ex- 
clusive, interpretation  or  anticipation.  The  former  are  to  be  accepted, 
the  latter  not.  In  other  words  :  always  we  are  to  affirm,  never  to  deny. 
The  only  right  denial  is  one  wh  forms  part  of  a  larger  affirmation  ;  the 
only  denial  must  be  denial  of  the  negative.  Every  right  denial  must  be 
itself  truly  an  affirmation,  an  exclusion  of  the  'not.' 

Surely  a  great  part  of  all  teaching  is  to  make  children  knoiv  that  they 
know.     They  fancy  difficulty,  peculiarity  and  mystery ;  they  suppose 
that  wh  is  not  because  they  do  not  see  and  '  know '  the  simple  fact  wh 
is  quite  conformable  to  and  one  with  that  wh  they  knov  ;  bnt  so  it  ever 
is  :  thus  are  the  '  entities  '  vh  arise  from  our  ig-norance. 

I  find  men  embarrassed  by  the  idea  of  '  least  resistance  ' — as  if  man's 
doing  as  he  liked  were  that;  and  as  if  by  his  moral  Being  he 
had  power  to  act  in  direction  of  greatest  resistance,  i.  e.  against  tempt- 
ation or  inclination.  This  is  merely  verbal  and  superficial.  The  motion 
in  least  resistance  is  love,  fact,  not  doing  as  we  like.  [But  I  see  also 
that  the  expression  will  not  do].  I  see  how  there  can  be  no  true  Being, 
but  merely  form,  of  man,  by  virtue  of  his  doing  as  he  likes  :  i.  e.  there 
is  nothing  there  that  does  not  change.  I  come  here  surely  nearer  to  the 
conception  of '  form  ';  it  is  that  wh  is  arbitrary, '  as  it  likes,'  determined 
by  circumstances.  Our  consciousness  testifies  that  this  is  so.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  natural  man  that  does  not  or  may  not  thus  change — no 
fact.  It  is  by  the  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  this  form  is  taken  for  the 
true  Being ;  this  entity  is  perceived.  Now  I  see  :  perception  is  of  '  en- 
tity,' including  consciousness,  wh  is  only  the  primary  perception.  Con- 
sciousness is  perception  of  '  entity,'  of  form  as  fact,  and  comes  therefore 
necessarily  from  ig-norance.  '  Perception  '  must  necessarily  be  first  of 
self ;  consciousness  is  its  necessary  and  fundamental  form.  Thus  do  I 
trace  the  origin  of  consciousness — in  conscience  surely ;  and  from  it  all 
perception  ?  Do  I  see  it  from  the  Fall  ? 

How  curious  that  this  '  ego '  shd  be  an  •  entity ';  yet  we  feel  that  this 
is  the  right  of  it.  It  is  the  '  not.'  And  look  then  at  love  as  self-sacri- 
fice ;  it  is  creation,  it  is  destruction  of  the  'not.'  Love  ought  to  be 
seZ/'-sacrifice  :  where  there  is  an  J,  love  mnst  be  the  sacrifice  of  it.  This 
is  interpretation,  and  exclusion  of  the  hypothesis  or  '  not.'  (For  entity 
answers  to  hypothesis  ;  and  this  I  or  '  self  is  hypothesis.) 

With  regard  to  all  those  arguments  founded  on  consciousness,  in  the 
'ego,'  how  false  is"  the  basis  of  them.  For  the  'Cogito,  ergo  sum,'  I  said, 
1  Ago,  ergo  ego.'     But  it  is  just  the  reverse ;  the  '  I '  does  not  act. 
"Where  there  is  '  action,'  there  is  no  longer  '  I.'     (See  Paul.)     Starting 
from  assuming  the  true  existence  of  the  '  ego,'  was  an  error  of  just  the 
same  sort  as  assuming  the  true  existence  of  external  percepts.  The  dead- 
ness  of  man  is  overlooked,  and  the  existence  of  the  percept  assumed, 
'instead  of  legitimately  answering  the  question,  '  Why  do  I  perceive  ?' 
or,  '  Why  am  I  conscious  ?'     This  is  the  question  to  ask  ;  and  the  an- 
swer is  virtually  the  same  as  why  we  perceive  matter  or  space.    It  is  no 
more  strange  that  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  self  as  the  percept 
shd  mislead  us,  than  that  of  the  other  percepts.     But  now,  as  I  see,  the 
external  percepts  are  truly  forms  of  the  actual,  and  exist,  tho'  not  as  we 
perceive  them.     So  this  self  surely  shd  be,  and  only  the  inertia  of  it 
can  be  from  the  ig-norance.   Is  not  this  self  perceived  thus  as  arbitrary, 
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as  'things'  are  perceived  as  material :  is  it  not  truly  a  form  of  the  spi- 
ritual ?     Who  or  what  perceives  this  self  ?     Is  it  not  '  humanity  '  per- 
ceiving many  'selfs'  as  inert  or  arbitrary,  while  the  true  fact  is  actual  ? 
Man  is  redeemed  and  justified,  but  does  not   know  it.     It  is  all  this 
'ignorance'  of  humanity.     There  is  no  true  '  inert '  self,  nor  can  be,  any 
more  than  true  material  'things';  but  there  are  actual  selves,  not-known. 
Here  shall  I  not  find  sensation  too  ?  all  these  represent  the  actual,  only 
with  the  fact  left  out.     Is  it  not  as  if  the  ig-norance  of  humanity  caused, 
by  the  fact,  the  perception  of  all  these  selves ;  i.  e.  the  being  of  all 
these  physical  personal  men  ?     Is  it  not  thus :  that  there  are  actual 
'  men,'   perceivedJas  inert ;   not  only  one   humanity,    but    '  actually ' 
these  ? 

I  see  indeed  that  Christ  has  the  crowns  of  all  the  earth ;  all  crowns 
are  His.  Wheresoever  else  there  is  any  glory,  any  love,  it  is  but  a  faint 
reflected  light  from  Him. 

I  think  I  see  a  light  respecting  this  great  difficulty  of  connecting 
sensation  with  the  material  changes  (motions)  wh  seem  to  be  its  cause. 
Of  course  if  there  be  difficulty  or  mystery  to  us  in  a  thing,  it  is  because 
we  look  at  it  wrongly.     The  impossibility  is  to  connect  sensation  and 
motion  :  this  is  an  impassable  gulf.     Observe  :  the  sensation  we  truly 
perceive,  are  conscious  of;  the  motion  we  infer.     We  infer  motion  be- 
cause we  perceive  '  things '  in  space :  without  space  there  is  no  motion. 
There  is  space  because  of  our  ig-norance  ;  and  therefore  arises  the  '  en- 
tity '  of  motion.     Motion,  then,  is  an  entity ;  a  thing  necessarily  in- 
ferred or  supposed  because  of  our  ignorance  of  the  actuality  of  the  uni- 
verse.    Now  this  mystery  has  quite  another  aspect ;  for  of  course  we 
should  not  be  able  to  trace  the  connection  between  our  sensation  and  an 
entity.     In  truth  this  difficulty  of  connection  is  not  only  of  course,  but 
it  is  necessary  and  right ;  it  is  to  show  us  that  motion  is  an  entity  ;  it 
is  a  help  to  us  to.  see  our  error,'  and  exclude  entity  by  recognizing  fact. 
When  we  know  the  fact,  and  see  how  and  why  we  must  perceive  or  sup- 
pose motion  (why  it  must  be  the  phn  by  our  ignorance),  then  we  shall 
doubtless  understand  sensation,  and  see  its  relation  to  its  cause.     It  is 
quite  clear  motion  does  not  cause  sensation ;  but,  the  fact  not  being 
known,  we  necessarily  perceive  motion.     This  is  to  show  us  the  fact,  by 
the  study  of  the  entity,  as  ever.     Now  I  perceive  how  sensation  may 
be  produced  in  us  by  that  wh  we  perceive  as  the  '  material  universe' — 
its  changing  forms  ;  i.  e.  different  relations  of  us  to  it ;  wh  are  in  some 
sense  the  fact  or  reason  of  our  perception  of  motion.     I  alter  my  view 
here  ;  restoring  a  suppressed  instinct.     It  is  beautiful  to  trace  how  all 
thought  may  be  understood  in  these  vital  relations ;  viz.  that  sensation 
is  from  the  external  world,  not  it  from  sensation.     Our  sensation  is  from 
the  fact  of  the  external  world,  i.  e.  from  the  actual  universe;  by  our 
changing  relations  to  it,  and  by  a  'not'  in  us  in  relation  to  it. 

But  this  fact  or  actual,  wh  so  causes  our  sensations,  is  not  perceived  ; 
therefore  the  world  being  seen  as  in  space,  or  material,  we  seek  to  con- 
nect our  sensations  with  material  changes  (motion),  which  of  course  we 
cannot  do  ;  these  material  changes  being  nothing  but  'entities'  arising 
from  our  not-knowledge  of  the  actual.  So  arises  this  manifest  want  of 
adaptation  wh  constitutes  the  puzzle ;  a  sensation  cannot  be  connected 
with  an  entity  by  any  conceivable  logical  process.  This  is  the  connection 
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I  have  to  pursue :  to  see  how,  from  our  changing  relations  to  the  fact, 
(not  known  actually)  sensation  must  be. 

This  also  I  want  made  more  clear :  the  puzzle  to  me  seems  to  be  here 
— whether  this  actual  can  be  in  time ;  and  if  not,  how  it  is  in  time  to 
us :  how  the  entity  is  so  in  time ;  how  the  changing  forms  are,  if  no 
change  is  in  the  fact ;  how  the  change  arises  from  our  '  not-knowing,' 
(if  it  be  so)  or  what  it  is.     Surely  the  absence  of  consciousness  involves 
absence  of  change ;  or  rather,  do  not  the  two  go  together  ?  change  must 
be,  necessarily,  for  the  existence  of  consciousness.     Cannot  I  see  how, 
by  not-knowing,  'entities'  are  perceived,  and  then  necessarily  change  ? 
Why  the  change,  is  what  I  do  not  see.    Granted  the  change  of  relation 
I  see  the  phn,  but  I  do  not  see  whence  the  change  of  relation.     Does 
personality,  or  arbitrariness,  afford  any  clue  to  it?  Think  how  I  see  how 
personality  arises  from  love.     This  is  no  longer  mere  arbitrary  phn  to 
me,  but  seen  as  necessary. 

Not  the  external  world,  but  only  the  materiality  of  it,  is  from  us, 
i.  e.  from  our  ignorance.     It  is  truly  the  cause  of  our  sensations  ;  but 
not  motion,  not  material  changes,  because  there  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  save  by  our  ignorance  of  the  actual.     The  external  world 
causes  our  sensations,  but  that  we  do  not  know  ;  therefore  we  necessarily 
infer  matter  and  motion,  and  put  them  for  the  causes. 

I  must  try  and  show  how  those  who  are  apparently  most  against  these 
thoughts    are  not  truly  so.      As  when  Emerson,   e.  g.,  says  of  his 
friend :  '  Thou  art  not  being,  as  truth  is,  as  justice  is  ;'  his  meaning  is 
just  the  same  as  ours  shd  be  when  we  speak  of  God.     To  him  those  are 
not  abstractions,  not  'principles,'  but  a  full  perfect  existence,  such  as 
Jehovah  means — an  existence  from  wh  all  real  personal  existence  is  de- 
rived, than  wh  all  this  is  less.     What  harm  is  here  ?  what  difference 
indeed  but  one  of  expression  ?      Perhaps  his  expression  is  wrong ;   yet 
has  it  much  more  sanction  from  the  truth  than  has  ours,  wh  represents 
the  one  God  as  a  person,  wh  the  Bible  so  avoids  doing.     For  if  Em- 
erson had  said  Love — which  would  have  entirely  expressed  his  mean- 
ing— he  would  have  uttered  the  very  words  of  scripture  :  '  Thou  art 
not  Being,  Jehovah,  as  love  is ' — what  biblical  writer  would  have  ob- 
jected to  that  ? — These  differences  wh  separate  men,  i.  e.  intellectual 
differences,  are  of  form  alone,  and  are  trifles.  There  are  no  actual  differ- 
ences, but  differences  of  actual  love,  of  whether  that  Love,  vh  is  God 
be  in  us  or  not.     And  this  depends  not  at  all  upon  the  clearness  or 
strength  of  our  intellect,  or  the  correctness  of  our  opinions.     (If  it  did, 
woe  be  to  us  '  Christians.') 

I  find  the  superiority  of  women  in  those  very  elements  vh  have  been 
supposed  to  show  their  inferiority ;  viz.,  in  the  absence  of  what  is 
termed  power.     They  have  not  force,  wh  is  from  the  '  not ;'  but  they 
have  in  them  more  of  the  fact.     All  force  is  from  the  'not'  (necessarily 
the  not-love),  and  relates  to  the  form  alone.     Think  of  the  connection 
of  this  with  cause  and  effect ;  it  is  essential  to  this  to  recognize  force, 
and  yet  the  force  truly  is  not,  all  being  from  the  one  fact,  and  solely  by 
it.     We  think  form  causes  form ;  but   this  is  wholly  a  mistake ;  the 
tvo  forms  merely  succeed  (the  one  fact  being  in  different  relations). 
Yet  the  phn  must  be  of  cause,  of  power  between  the  forms;  i  e.  to  those 
vho  do  not  see  the  fact.     The  forms  being  regarded  as  entities,  because 
the  fact  is  not  seen,  the  power  must  be  attributed  to  them.   Here  is  the 
solution  of  that  mystery. 
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The  difficulty  about  the  plurality  of  -worlds  surely  seems  to  arise  from 
our  misconception  of  personality.  [Or  is  not  such  personal  Being  in- 
volved in  the  conception  of  creation  ?]  "We  may  understand  how  mo- 
tion means  life ;  how,  where  there  is  that  wh  we  perceive  as  a  material 
world,  there  must  be  involved  (tho'  not  necessarily  at  any  given  time) 
that  wh  we  perceive  as  organic  life,  wh  is  indeed  only  a  form  of  it.  And 
yet  it  is  not  necessarily  involved  that  there  shd  be  what  we  call  rational 
moral  Being.  There  being  the  fact  which  causes  perception  of  man  as 
bodily  and  mental,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  shd  be  such 
personal,  conscious  (i.e.  self  or  dead)  'man.' 

Instead  of  personality  being  the  thing  needful  to  maintain  in  respect 
to  God,  it  is  the  thing  most  needful  to  deny :  i.  e.  it  is  the  phn,  and 
must  be  maintained  as  such ;  must  not  be  denied  without  revealing  the 
fact.    But  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  deny  it  as  the  fact,  wh  it  is  thus  the 
means  of  revealing.     Atheistical  denial  of  personality  is  like  Berkeley. 
"We  do  perceive  an  inertia  in  respect  to  God,  and  must  maintain  it ;  but 
it  is  in  us.     This  personality  is  inertia,  is  physicalness  ;  it  means  self- 
ishness or  death ;  it  must  not  be  in  God.     He  is  Love,  and  more  truly 
Being  than  we  can  conceive.     Surely  this  was  what  G-od  had  partly  in 
view  with  the  Jews — directing  their  minds  from  the  physical.  But  God, 
tho'  not  material,  was  mental  to  them  ;  the  Jew's  God  was  not  Love ; 
He  was  a  'jealous'  God,  self-regarding.     Surely  for  them  it  was  not 
possible  to  go  farther.     Our  God  is  not  only  not  material,  but  not  men- 
tal ;  not  self-regarding  but  self-sacrificing  (i.  e.  phenomenally) — Love. 

We   have   gone   back   to    Judaism.      If  to    deny   body  is  to  assert 
more  emphatic  intense  Being — if  we  can  see  this — how  much  more  to 
deny  mind.     Both  alike  are  denying  that  wh  is  alone  the  only  known 
Being  to  us.     But  we  have  faith  ;  we  see  that  our  Being  involves  nega- 
tion, and  that  to  Him  who  truly  is,  such  Being  as  ours  in  any  form 
cannot  be  rightly  attributed,  whatever  our  weakness  may  demand.    We 
see  that  God  must  be  personal  (or  mental)  to  us,  only  until  we  are  better 
capable  of  understanding  Him.  In  truth,  personality  involves  body.  An 
irrational  idea  is  that  of  a  mind  without  a  body — or  even  the  good  of  • 
one  :  there  wd  be  no  use  in  it,  if  it  could  be.     Without  a  body  to  act 
on,  and  be  affected  by,  the  matter  it  'perceives,'  mind  wd  be  very  for- 
lorn.    So  the  instincts  of  men  have  always  made  ghosts  poor  miserable 
creatures,  much  inferior  to  embodied  men.     In  truth,  a  mind  without  a 
body,  or  relation  to  the  material  world,  is  not  a  cheering  idea.     There 
is  an  utter  dissonance  in  the  ideas,  and  it  is  the  sign  of  a  profound  dis- 
cordance ;  that  was  a  deep  intuition.     He  that  perceives  matter  is  ne- 
cessarily material. 

We  are  arbitrary,  or  determined  by  circumstances.     So  we  first  see 
Nature  as  arbitrary ;  then,  that  failing,  we  see  her  as  '  determined  by 
circumstances  '  (in  time).  But  we  come  to  see  afterwards  that  it  is  only 
the  form  of  Nature  that  is  determined  by  circumstances.     (This  is  in 
fact  merely  the  completing  the  dominion  of  cause  and  effect.)  Now  what 
does  this  show  ?     Surely  this  :  that  we  have  taken  that  wh  is  merely 
the  form  in  Nature  to  be  the  fact  of  it.  But  why  ?    Does  not  this  mean 
that  we  have  not  known  the  fact  ?     But  again  :  what  are  these  'forms'? 
Is    it   not   that,   as  in  astronomy,  we  take   a  complicated  series  of 
phna,  which  does  not  truly  exist  at  all,  to  be  the  fact ;  which  is  merely 
perceived  by  us  because  of  the  relation  of  the  fact  to  us,  and  onr  not 
knowing  it.     So  surely  all  this  phenomenal  or  material,  i.  e.  all  that  is 
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in  time,  does  not  truly  exist.  We  are  in  time,  but  Nature  is  eternal. 
'  Things  '  are  that  wh  we  must  necessarily  perceive  hy  virtue  of  our  re- 
lation to  the  unknown  fact ;  but  they  do  not  truly  exist,  and  cannot,  as 
being  in  time,  apart  from  us.  We  perceive  '  things  '  indeed,  just  as  we 
perceive  the  motion  of  the  sun  ;  and  they  prove  the  existence  of  a  fact 
corresponding  to  them  revealed  by  motion  in  least  resistance  :  but  our 
hypotheses  of  '  matter,'  &c,  and  then  of  science — vibrations,  &c. — these 
have  no  basis  in  fact. 

Men  seek  now  to  establish  a  doctrine  of  '  ultimate '  or  '  primary ' 
facts,  such  as  gravitation  ;  holding  it  a  weakness  in  Newton  to  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  a  cause  producing  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  perverted 
than  that  view.  That  very  element  in  Newton's  intellect  which  made 
him  feel  the  necessity  of  a  cause  for  gravitation,  enabled  him  to  discover 
gravitation  itself.  Only  because  he  rejected  '  inherent '  gravitation,  did 
he,  or  could  he,  reject  the  other  occult  '  qualities '  that  had  been  sup- 
posed before.  If  he  could  have  allowed  this  of  gravitation,  as  we  as- 
sert it,  he  wd  never  have  rejected  the  'inherent  tendency'  to  motion  ; 
(or  whatever  those  specific  virtues  were  to  which  Kepler  attributed  the 
planetary  motions).  In  truth  there  was  no  more  reason  against  the  one 
than  the  other.  That  we  do  not  feel  this  in  reference  to  gravitation,  is 
just  the  difference  between  Newton  and  us.  He  was  distinguished  ex- 
actly in  this  :  that  those  '  specific  properties,'  gravitation  included,  were 
intolerable  to  him.  He  had  '  genius' ;  a  dynamical  view.  Just  as  he 
says :  if  a  man  can  suppose  gravitation  to  be  primary,  or  to  act  thro'  a 
vacuum,  &c.,  he  cannot  conceive  any  greater  proof  of  an  entire  inability 
for  all  philosophical  speculation.  We  marvel  at  Newton  and  theorize 
about  him — why  do  we  not  rather  take  his  own  exhibition  of  himself  ? 
Here  he  reveals  the  secret  of  his  power :  he  found  all  such  '  primary  ' 
material  '  properties '  absurd.  Let  us  go  and  do  likewise,  and  see  what 
will  come  of  it.  No  one  who  believes  in  inherent  gravitation  wd  ever 
have  discovered  it ;  he  wd  not  have  felt  the  need.  The  man  for  whom 
one  specific  property  does,  wd  have  been  equally  content,  of  course,  with 
any  other.  A  force  in  the  sun,  primarily  propelling  the  planets  to  mo- 
tion in  an  ellipse,  is  no  way  different  or  more  unlikely  than  a  force  at- 
tracting them  primarily.  What  Newton  undertook  and  achieved  an- 
swers precisely  to  what  in  our  day  is  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the 
gravitation,  i.  e.  of  the  '  motion '  of  the  planets  towards  the  sun.  New- 
ton took  one  step  towards  this ;  and  we  are  so  unlike  him,  that  against 
his  own  words,  we  will  have  it  that  no  second  can  be  taken. 

Respecting  that  feeling  of  proof  or  conviction — it  has  struck  me  (in 
examining  the  morphology  of  grasses)  how  one  looks  till  one  sees  some- 
thing that  accounts  for  the  phna  one  examines.   Now  is  not  this  feeling 
of  accounting  for  the  thing  simply  a  perception  of  the  oneness  of  the 
fact  under  change  of  form  ?      We    are    satisfied   (save  in  moral  mat- 
ters, and  there  we  are  satisfied  if  we  see  justice  or  love)  when  we  per- 
ceive that  the  difference  is  only  a  change  of  form ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  we  feel  that  we  have  traced  back  the  links  (or  forward).     In  stu- 
dying all  things  this  is  just  what  we  shd  do  ;  get  firm  hold  of  the  fact, 
(wh  is  ever  dynamical)  and  then  trace  this  in  its  various  forms.  Surely 
this  what  Faraday  shd  mean  by  getting  clear  ideas  of  the  possible  and 
impossible.     He  speaks  of  the  fact,  the  '  action  ':  its  forms  may  be  any 
way  ;  we  cannot  in  the  least  foreknow  them ;  but  the  fact,   which   is 
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necessarily  one,  must  be  the  same  in  all ;  and  we  never  know  the  form 
until  we  see  it  to  be  only  a  form  of  the  one  fact.  So  the  ancients,  seek- 
ing to  deal  with  the  fact,  thought  quite  rightly.  What  put  them  wrong 
was,  that  it  was  not  the  fact  they  dealt  with ;  they  did  not  know  the 
fact,  any  more  than  we ;  and  so  dealt  wrongly  with  the  forms. 

Men  distrust  analogical  arguments,  because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
use  them.  They  are  aware  there  is  no  force  in  them  as  they  themselves 
employ  them,  therefore  they  have  no  confidence  in  them  however  used. 
This  power  is  a  gift ;  (not  absolutely,  but  almost).  They  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  bad,  and  so  distrust  all  alike.  The  difficulty 
about  arguments  from  analogy  depends  upon  whether  a  man  can  see  what 
constitutes  such  arguments  at  all. 

Contingency  clearly  relates  only  to  our  knowledge ;  it  is  solely  rela- 
tive to  us ;  yet  we  apply  it  to  the  thing  or  event.  This  ceases  to  surprise 
us  when  we  see  the  law  and  nature  of  the  case,  and  how  it  is  from  ignorance.  ' 
Nothing  is  contingent  to  us  if  we  know  all  the  conditions  existing  :  every- 
thing equally  is  necessary.     Whether  it  is  so  to  us  or  not,  depends  on 
whether  we  know  all  that  affects  its  occurring.     Contingent  and  neces- 
sary are  both  one  :  only  from  our  relation  are  they  either  to  us.     They 
are  relative  words ;  if  no  necessity,  no  contingency ;  and  vice  versa. 
We  speak  of  a  thing  as  necessary,  when  our  ignorance  in  relation  to  it  is 
removed.     Contingency  is  the  effect  of  ignorance  ;  necessity,  of  the  re- 
moval of  ignoiance.     Like  pleasure  and  pain  :  first  is  pain  (negation)  ; 
then  pleasure  from  its  removal.     To  see  as  necessary,  is  merely  to  see. 
How  this  removes  all  the  objections  to  reducing  all  Nature  to  necessity : 
also  it  joins  to  the  doctrine  of  'interpretation' — the  seeing  as  necessary 
— i.  e.  merely  getting  rid  of  ignorance.     I  must  see  the  bearing  of  this 
upon  our  moral  nature,  our  '  free-will.'      Think  why  there  arises,  from 
our  intellectual  condition,  this  relation  of  necessity  and  contingency — 
why  is  this  form  also  ?     So  there  is  no  necessity.     Thus  we  see  better 
how  fact,  or  necessity,  is  love.     Why  does  love  appear  to  us  as  necess- 
sity  :  and,  when  not  seen,  as  contingency,  chance,  arbitrariness,  contri- 
vance, action  in  time,  ?     Why  does  necessity  involve  '  inertia '?     It  is 
clear  there  can  be  no  necessity  but  where  the  inertia  is  introduced.  Love, 
with  the  act  left  out,  is  necessity :  so  love  must  be  seen  by  us  as  neces- 
sity.    To  be  rightly  seen  as  physical,  Nature  must  therefore  be  seen  as 
necessary — absolutely  and  throughout. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  evil  must  be  not  knowing ;  all  consist  in  illu- 
sion, or  in  being  under  illusion.  The  fact — that  wh  truly  is — must  be 
perfectly  good  :  to  Be  is  to  be  Divine.  The  remedy  for  all  that  wants 
remedying,  is  to  know :  for  actual  evil,  or  negation,  and  its  effects,  the 
remedy  is  actual  knowing.  Bring  us  into  true  relation  to  the  fact,  and 
all  evil  ceases,  necessarily  and  at  once.  See  here  the  beautiful  instinct 
of  man  to  seek  for  knowledge  ;  this  passion  to  know.  Some  necessity 
drives  him  on,  as  if  he  knew  that  redemption  was  in  that — the 
cure  of  all  evils,  the  remedy  for  all  wrong.  And  see  the  folly 
of  those  who  on  any  ground,  orthodox  or  positive,  oppose  man's  know- 
ing or  seeking  still  to  know.  Never  in  negation  is  a  remedy  found  :  not 
giving  up,  but  going  on  to  know,  is  the  good.  So  ever  face  the  fact, 
whatever  there  be  ;  it  will  be  found  a  friend  when  known.  As  Emerson 
says  :  Man  ever  strives  to  look  at  every  strange  and  fearful  fact  in  the 
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light  of  the  intellect,  to  penetrate  its  nature,  to  see  it.  It  is  as  if  man's 
heart  said,  '  it  will  he  all  right  then.' 

I  have  said,  a  mechanical  illustration  is  always  a  good  one   (if  pro- 
perly used)  ;  and  one  sees  what  the  essence  of  this  is :  it  is  bringing 
the  thing  into  space  (in  our  idea) ;  i.  e.  bringing  it  into  relation  to  the 
negation,  bringing  it  more  into  one  with  ourselves;  more  into  our  view, 
so  that  we  can  see  and  understand  it.     Not  that  it  is  in  space,  but  put 
so  to  us.     And  observe  :  this  is  just  what  is  done  for  us  in  our  being  in 
the  'material  world.'     Things,  Being,  'fact,'  are  thus  put  into  space  for 
us  :  this  is  the  essence  of  the  case.     It  is  not  that  the  things  are  so 
truly,  but  they  are  so  presented  to  us,  illustrated  so,  that  we  may  under- 
stand them  ;  put  in  a  way  suitable  to  our  apprehension  in  our  ignorance, 
made  mechanical  for  us :  the  negation  is  introduced  that  we  may  see  the 
fact  better.     So  all  knowledge  begins  from  the  material.     This  material 
world  is  a  mechanical  illustration  of  the  fact  or  actual.     And  see  how 
we  treat  it — just  as  must  be  from  our  ignorance — we  put  form  for  fact ; 
we  take  this  mechanical,  wh  is  merely  illustration,  to  be  the  fact  itself; 
but  this  cures  itself  at  last ;  there  is  no  other  way  of  learning.     No 
doubt  children  learn  so  :  at  first  they  confuse  the  illustration  with  the 
fact,  and  then  learn  that  the  illustration  is  no  fact  at  all,  but  merely  an 
accommodation  to  them.     So  those  who  oppose  the  use  of  analogy  are 
opposed  to  Nature ;  for  this  great  real  universe  is  nothing  else  but  an 
analogy:  the  actual  presented  to  us  as  if  in  space. 

How  full  the  world  is  of  meaning — how  related  to  us.     [And  this  is 
what  we  mean  by  its  '  reality.']     There  is  thus  a  correspondence  of  the 
world  and  the  actual :  it  is  such  as  it  shd  be,  as  might  be  expected  and 
predicted  it  shd  be,  if  it  be  actual.     I  grunt  that,  as  we  assume  it  to  be, 
(as  we  perceive  it,  the  '  real ')  it  is  unlike  the  actual ;  and  the  assertion 
that  it  is  like,  seems  unnatural.     But  this  unlikeness  arises  from  our 
known  wrong-seeing :  it  is  admitted  that  we  do  see  it  wronglv  ;  admitted 
that  the  fact  of  it  is  not  such  as  we  perceive.     Therefore,  evidently, 
while  we  assume  it  is  such  as  we  perceive — wh  it  is  not — while  we  per- 
sist in  regarding  it  wrongly — there  must  be  a  discordance  of  that  wh  it 
is  and  what  it  appears :  it  must  seem  absurd  to  assert  it  actual  to  those 
who  persist  in  thinking  of  it  as. 'real.'     There  being  this  illusion,  there 
must  be  such  discrepancy  when  we  assert  the  world  to  be  actual,  and 
hence  the  mystery  and  impossibility  of  seeing  how  there  can  be  such  a 
relation  of  the  world,  as  we  assume  it  (or  perceive  it),  to  us;  how  this 
4  matter '  can  produce  sensation,  can  have  such  meaning,  can  be  so  related 
to  the  soul ;  how  '  vibrations  '  can  be  light  or  sound,  color,  life.     Of 
course,  seeing  the  world  wrongly,  this  impossibility  and  mystery  must 
result,  and  they  are  the  means  of  teaching  us  better.     It  is  quite  nat- 
ural that  the  universe,  as  actual,  shd  be  all  this  to  us. 

But  now,  why  are  we  obliged  to  infer  such  a  world,  such  vibrations  ? 
In  general,  one  sees  it  is  from  the  negation  wh  we  introduce ;  but  we 
want  to  know  farther.     Also  how  it  is  only  by  tracing  out  these  neces- 
sary inferences,  investigating  by  senses  and  intellect,  studying  the  real, 
that  we  come  to  learn  that  it  is  the  actual.     This  mystery  of  how  the 
material  can  act  on  us,  is  a  confession  of  Actualism.     It  is  no  mystery, 
if  it  be  not  material  but  actual.     Now  it  is  because  of  our  assumption 
of  a  world  such  as  it  is  not,  because  of  our  seeing  wrongly,  that  we  have 
to  introduce  conceptions  which  can  have  no  truth  :  such  as  '  design  '  or 
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'  contrivance '  in  creation,  for  one  ;  and  '  laws  of  Nature,'  for  another. 

We  have  to  introduce  design  because  of  our  assumption  of  'matter.' 
To  deny  that,  and  leave  the  '  matter,'  is  manifestly  bad  :  but  the  in- 
adequacy, the  impossibility  of  design,  its  making  God  in  time,   and  in- 
deed altogether  denying  Him  in  fact — all  this  is  proof  of  the  wrongness 
of  our  conception.     The  '  design  '  is  a  hypothesis  necessary  from  the 
•wrong  assumption.     It  involves  the  personality  of  God  too ;  and  the 
very  impossibility  of  it  is  evidence  of  the  wrongness  of  the   view,  and 
the  means  (in  part)  of  rectifying  it.     So  I  find  this  idea  of  design  to  be 
as  it  were  the  '  evil '  by  wh  a  negation  is  removed :  and  the  atheistic 
argument — holding  matter  but  denying  design — is  an  anticipation  ;  it 
does  not  show  us  why  we  perceive  design.     We  must  perceive  design  in 
Mature  because  we  perceive  it  as  real  or  in  time  (putting  our  own  'con- 
dition '  into  it)  ;  only  by  seeing  it  as  eternal  can  design  be  excluded : 
for  as  truly  as  there  is  cause  and  effect,  there  is  design.     Now  if  we 
know  ivhy  we  must  perceive  design,  we  can  exclude  it ;  just  as,  knowing 
why  we  must  perceive  (or  infer)  the  epicycles,  we  can  exclude  them. 

This  I  must  apply  more  widely.     The  feeling  of  intolerance  wh  some 
experience  towards  the  '  Design  '  idea  is  like  that  of  Copernicus  towards 
the  epicycles.     He  felt  that  it  could  not  be  so,  even  tho'  he  might  not 
be  able  to  show  it  otherwise.     Probably  he  denied  them  long  before  he 
showed  the  motion  of  the  earth.     But  the  assertion  of  Actualism  is  in- 
volved in  this  feeling  against  design ;  even  as  the  motion  of  the  earth 
is  latent  in  the  disgust  at  epicycles.     Design  cannot  be  got  rid  of  with- 
out making  the  world  eternal,  spiritual ;  otherwise  there  is  a  blank,  a 
denial  of  plainest  facts.     We  cannot  deny  that  we  perceive  design :  and 
seeing  the  actual  as  '  real '  involves  seeing  it  as  design ;  like  seeing  God 
as  'personal.' 

That  introducing  the  subjective  element  into  the  fact  of  the  world 
we  must  see  design  in  it — is  very  interesting.     How  comes  it  ?  how  is 
it  that,  leaving  the  subjective,  or  negation,  out  of  this  '  design  '  it  is 
love*     Design  with  time  or  succession  left  out  is  love.     There  is  some- 
thing in  this.     See  the  subjectiveness  of  this  design  ;  clearly  it  is  our- 
selves in  nature.     Even  as  in  making  God  personal,  we  make  Him  like 
ourselves.     Introducing  a  subjective  element  into  nature  we  put  design 
into  it.     This  will  reveal  something  respecting  ourselves.     Surely  it  in- 
volves want  of  power,  defect.     Also  it  will  help  towards  our  seeing  how 
God  must  be  personal  to  us. 

Now  to  go  back :  the  world,  being  actual,  naturally  is  to  us  beautiful 
living,  significant,  full  of  power  to  influence  us  in  innumerable  wayrt, 
furnishing  our  souls  as  well  as  bodies  with  all  Being,  all  impulses  and 
powers.     But  we,  under  the  illusion  that  it  is  as  we  perceive  it,  with 
our  negation  in  it,  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  so  much  to  us.    We 
have  to  place  in  ourselves,  in  our  souls,  all  these  mysterious  powers. 
As  soon  as  the  material  impulse  impinges  on  the  sense,  we  find  mind  at 
work,  and  vre  place  the  reason  of  that  internally.     We  say :  the  source 
of  beauty  and  reason  is  in  us ;  nature  is  only  dead  matter.     I  see  now, 
the  deadness  is  in  us  ;  the  power,  beauty,  life,  emotion,  are  in  nature. 
We  put  our  deadness  there  ;  we  think  the  power  cannot  come  from  it ; 
and  we  have  to  endow  ourselves  with  them.     Of  course  the  life  is  in 
nature,  the  death  in  us.     If  not,  then  all  is  mystery,  as  we  see  admit- 
ted ;  but  if  thus,  all  is  light,  all  is  natural.     The  former  doctrine  will 
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not  bear  confronting  with  the  intellect ;  it  is  phenomenal  perhaps  (a 
sensuous  speculation) ;  but  is  disproved  by  intellectual  '  experiment.' 
There  is  equally  intellectual  and  sensuous  a  priori  speculation  ;  as  there  is 
equally  experiment  of  each.     The  a  priori  sensuous  is  the  mere  phen- 
omenal, not  based  on  intellectual  reason.  The  a  priori  intellectual  is  what 
we  know  so  well.     Intellectual  experiment  is  when  the  phenomenal, 
founded  on  sense,  is  confronted  with  intellect.     Sensuous  experiment  is 
when  the  speculative,  founded  on  reasoning,  is  confronted  with  sense. 
Experiment(sensuous)  implies  previous  reasoning,  or  intellectual  observa- 
tion.    So  intellectual  experiment  implies  previous  observation  by  the 
senses.     The  relation  is  perfect.      Mere  reasoning  a  priori  is  just  like 
observation  casually  without  experiments.     The  essence  of  experiment 
is  this :  that  intellect  and  sense  are  brought  together.  It  is  equally  ex- 
periment, whether  intellect  (reasoning)  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  sense, 
or  sense  (observation  of  phna)  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  reason. 

To  return  :  taking  the  world  to  be  such  as  we  perceive  it — not  actual 
— we  have  to  put  into  it  certain  elements,  to  make  it  correspond  in  the 
best  way  we  can  with  that  wh  we  feel  from  it.  One  of  these  elements 
is  '  design.'  They  all  of  course  fail,  and  must,  and  are  meant  to  do  so; 
it  is  the  means  by  wh  our  false  conception  is  rectified. 

Interpreters  are  those  who  are  unimpressed  by  the  senses,  those  to 
whom  the  appearance  of  things  is  little  impressive,  i.  e.  to  whom  it  is 
no  matter  how  things  seem.     See  it  in  Copernicus  :  the  secret  of  his 
achievement  was  just  this  :  it  made  no  difference  to  him  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  sun  went  round  the  earth ;  that  sensuous  perception  did  not 
affect  him  as  it  did  others  ;  he  looked  at  things  in  quite  another  way. 
We  might  say  they  do  not  see  by  their  senses ;  they  do  not  truly  'per  • 
ceive',  in  tlie  ordinary  meaning  of  perceive — to  receive  from  the  senses 
an  overpowering  conviction,  so  to  perceive  as  to  include  a  necessary 
persuasion  that  it  is  the  fact.     (And  in  many  instances  this  places  one 
at  a  disadvantage.)     This  not  being  carried  away  by  the  senses  to  an 
assumption  that  the  fact  must  certainly  be  as  it  seems,  gives  free  scope 
for  the  reason,  the  induction,  to  operate,  it  gives  merely  a  fair  field ; 
and  of  course  the  truth  is  seen  at  once.     The  disregard  of  the  senses  is 
the  only  condition.     It  is  beautiful  to  see  Genius  thus  (wholly)  from 
defect,  negation.     It  does  not  want  any  power  or  greatness :  talent 
wants  power.  Now  apply  this  to  other  Genius  besides  scientific.  E.  g., 
it  looks  as  if  the  earth  had  some  tendency,  &c.,  to  go  round  the  sun ; 
but  this  was  nothing  to  Newton :  this  appearance  did  not  affect  him ; 
he  saw  the  fact  quite  differently,  as  a  tendency  to  go  towards  it. 

Now  here  I  seem  to  have  a  clue  to  the  '  design  '  idea.     It  looks  just 
as  if  all  the  parts  of  a  living  organism  were  designed  and  contrived 
for  certain  ends  ;  this  is  the  appearance.      But  the  fact  is  quite  differ- 
ent ;  any  one  who  is  not  overwhelmed  by  the  appearance  sees  this  di- 
rectly.     Just  emancipate  yourself  from  that  assumption — that  it  must 
be  as  it  appears  (Copernicus  and  Newton  make  the  same  demand) — and 
common  sense  settles  the  matter  at  once. 

But  now,  see  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  thing  appearing  to  be,  or  seem- 
ing ?  clearly  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  if  it  were.     Now  in 
nature  we  have  the  same  effect  or  end  as  if  all  the  parts  were  designed; 
this  is  the  appearance.     As  in  astronomy :  the  result  is  the  same  as  if 
the  sun  moved  round  the  earth  ;  or  as  if  the  earth  had  a  tendency  to 
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go  round  the  sun  instead  of  to  it — almost  the  same,  but  not  quite — an 
effect  that  seems  the  same  to  us  at  first,  but  is  seen  to  be  different  when 
examined.  So  with  '  design  ;'  it  gets  to  look  less  and  less  exactly  like 
it  as  we  examine  farther.  (See  the  '  unity  of  type  '  law  ;  and  the  parts 
wh  seem  of  no  use,  and  wh  seem  to  rend'er  the  design  idea  itself  un- 
tenable.) 

But  see  :  interpretation  ever  shows  why  we  see  the  phn  ;  not  only 
the  immediate  cause  ;  it  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  the  wider  and  larger 
reason,  to  the  why  of  the  fact  wh  causes  us  to  see  the  phn.  Now  do  we 
not  approach,  not  only  to  see  why  the  phn  of  design  ;  viz.,  why  motion  in 
least  resistance  must  produce  such  consistent  and  proportioned  organ- 
ization, but  also  why  we  must  have  that  idea  of  design  in  relation  to  it; 
the  subjective  origin  of  the  '  design  '  idea  ? 

This  not  being  convinced  by  the  sensuous  appearance  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  question  respecting  material  existence.     What  we  want  to 
do  is  to  give  up  the  assumption  that  it  is  as  it  appears  to  us.     Any 
man  who  is  not  overwhelmed  by  the  sense,  the  appearance,  but  can  give 
his  faculties  free  play,  will  see  how  it  is.      And  the  belief  therefore 
that  the   real,   the    only    real,    is   the  spiritual,    is    as   certain  to  be 
universal  as  the  belief  of  any  other  interpretation  of  science.      Comte 
has  done  much  in  familiarizing  the  idea  that  the  appearance  does  not 
correspond  with  the  fact,  i.  e.  that  the  world  is  not  material  in  our 
sense.     But  he  does  not  attempt  to  say  what  it  is ;  he  denies  the  phn 
without  showing  why  we  perceive  it ;  he  is  not  an  interpreter. 

One  sees  how  these  not-perceiving  men  (i.  e.  not  sensuously  perceiv- 
ing) must  even  befools — i.  e.  relatively  and  for  a  time.     They  do  not 
perceive  by  their  senses  as  other  men  do — it  is  for  this  reason  indeed 
that  they  perceive  the  fact — but  this  is  only  after  their  intellectual 
faculties  have  been  brought  to  bear,  and  after  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
experience.     Meanwhile,  before  this  perception  of  the  fact  (wh  consti- 
tutes their  discovery),  necessarily  they  do  not  perceive  at  all,  neither 
by  senses  nor  intellect,  and  are  really  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  world 
is  right  when  it  calls  them  fools.       [They  too,  at  first,  most  likely  try 
to  perceive  as  others  do.]     May  it  not  often  be  that  men  who  pass  for 
fools  all  their  lives,  and  never  do  anything  to  redeem  themselves,  may 
truly  be  men  of  Genius  ?     Perhaps  the  possibility  of  the  intellectual 
perception  was  never  given  them  ;  perhaps  not  the  requisite  data ;  per- 
haps they  never  came  to  sufficient  self-consciousness,  never  turned  at- 
tention to  what  they  could   do,  and   so  wasted  their  whole  lives  in  at- 
tempting to  do  what  they  could  not.     I  see  it  is  a  happy  accident  that 
produces  an  acknowledged  man  of  Genius  ;  there  may  be  thousands  who 
merely  fail. 

This  opens  a  good  prospect ;  most  likely  men  of  Genius  may  be  in- 
definitely multiplied,  and  the  world  found  full  of  them,  when  we  know 
how  to  act  towards  them.  Is  it  not  certain  that  all  '  not-perceiving ' 
men  will  be  found  to  have  that  faculty  of  Genius,  and  if  rightly  guided 
will  prove  capable  of  using  it  too?  The  defect,  if  there  be  true  ration- 
ality, in  them,  necessarily  involves  the  compensating  power.  It  shd  be 
encouraged  :  such  men  are  snubbed,  and  really  think  themselves  fools ; 
they  should  be  taught  sensible  phna,  and  encouraged  to  look  at  them  in 
their  own  way,  or  say  boldly,  '  this  must  be  the  fact  of  that.'  As  it  is 
now,  Genius  needs  to  be  extraordinarily  self-confident  or  it  is  altogether 
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repressed.  The  man  of  Genius,  if  he  be  not  strong  also,  is  afraid  to 
speak  his  thoughts ;  he  meets  only  ridicule,  wh  cowes  him;  so  he  denies 
his  own  nature,  endeavors  to  imitate  the  sense-perceivers,  and,  neces- 
sarily failing,  he  remains  a  poor,  useless,  foolish-seeming  person  all  his 
life.  So  it  is  there  seem  to  be  so  few  men  of  Genius  in  the  world. 

Also  I  see  that  there  must  be  spiritual  Genius  as  well  as  intellectual 
(in  wh  I  inclnde  here  the  artistic).      Necessarily;  because  the  relation 
of  the  spiritual  to  the  scientific  is  the  same  as  that  wh  science  bears  to 
the  '  sensible :'  only  this  faculty  has,  as  yet,  had  but  little  scope.     But 
a  special  inability  of  intellectual  perception  should  be  the  basis  of  a 
special  faculty  of  a  spiritual  sight.     There  must  be  men  who  can  deal 
with  the  scientific  in  relation  to  the  spiritual,  as  men  of  Genius  can 
with  the  sensible  in  relation  to  the  '  real : '  men  to  whom  the  scientific 
(sense-intellect)  perception  carries  no  conviction ;  who  do  not  perceive, 
in  this  respect,  like  other  men.     These  are  spiritual  Geniuses  ;  they 
can  tell  us  the  spiritual  (actual)  fact  which  causes  us  to  perceive  these 
phenomena.      There  are  many  who  cannot  see  that  scientific  idea  of 
Nature,  or  care  for  it. 

Now  a  question  arises  as  to  (intellectual)  Genius.     Does  it  arise  from 
defective  sense-perception ;  or  from  strong  intellect-perception,  which 
overpowers  the  sensuous  and  prevents  it  from  carrying  that  unquestion- 
able, enslaving  conviction  ?     Neither  of  these  is  the  true  way  of  putting 
it,  I  think ;  but  of  the  two,  I  incline  to  the  former ;  the  weak  sense, 
rather  than,  but  perhaps  combined  with,  the  strong  intellectual.     The 
same  question  arises  with  respect  to  spiritual  Genius.     I  think  we  al- 
ready see  instances  of  this  in  no  scarcity.     Are  not  the  poets  just  this  : 
some  of  them  ?     Now  what  is  it  to  have  a  weak  sense -perception  ?  and 
here  comes  the  question,  '  What  is  perception  ?  ' 

A  thing  appears,  therefore  men  assume  that  it  must  be  ;  cannot  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  idea.  But  to  the  man  of  (intellectual)  Ge- 
nius, its  'appearing'  to  be  is  nothing ;  it  is  simply  one  of  the  phna  to  be 
explained,  and  only  one ;  not  even  the  chief.  This  is  the  interpreter's 
attitude  of  mind  :  '  why  is  this  appearance  ?'  And  Science,  or  the  sense- 
intellect  perception,  is  to  moral  Genius,  as  sense  alone  is  to  intellectual 
Genius.  Why  such  appearances  ?  that  is  all :  for  these  can  no  more  be 
the  facts  than  the  others.  Gravitation,  e.  g.,  is  no  more  true  than  the 
tendency  to  move  in  a  circle.  Why  do  we  intellectually  perceive  that  ? 
What  is  the  fact  to  the  moral  Being  of  us  ?  just  as  Science  asks,  What 
is  the  fact  to  the  intellect  ?  Stopping  at  Science  exactly  answers  to 
stopping  at  sense. 

This  defect  or  absence  wh  constitutes  Genius,  is  the  absence  of  a  neg- 
ation :  so  comes  the  greatness.  It  is  the  absence  of  the  illusion  that 
that  wh  appears  to  us  must  truly  be.  It  is  not  that  the  man  of  Genius 
does  not  see  what  appears  ;  but  that  he  does  not  feel  compelled  to  assume 
the  existence  of  it.  This  necessity,  this  weakness,  wh  is  in  other  men, 
how  curiously  it  associates  itself  with  the  idea  of  free-will.  That  is 
absence  of  a  necessity ;  so  is  Genius  too,  but  inversely.  Is  not  Genius 
thus  true  freedom  in  thinking  :  freedom  from  a  bondage  of  sense  ?  The 
greatness  of  Genius  is  freedom  from  an  illusion — no  other  endowment : 
but  that  is  freedom  from  that  wh  constitutes  the  negation  in  man.  He 
is  more  ;  for  he  is  nearer  the  true  Being  :  he  is  therefore  '  inspired.'  Is 
not  the  wonder  of  Genius  exactly  this :  that  he  shows  us  that  things 
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are  not  truly  as  they  appear  to  us — and  then  we  see  that  they  are  not 
so.  This  amazes  us  in  him  :  he  delivers  us  from  illusions.  That  is  to 
give  us  Being :  intellectual  Being  if  he  delivers  from  intellectual  illu- 
sions ;  moral,  if  from  moral.  So  Christ,  making  us  love,  and  sacrifice 
ourselves,  gives  spiritual  Being,  delivers  us  from  moral  illusion. 

Now  that  the  apparent  defect  of  Genius  should  be  the  absence  of  neg- 
ation only ;  that  this  not  not-being  should  be  as  defect ;  that  not  being 
under  illusion  shd  be  to  us  as  '  being  a  fool ' — how  wonderful  and  in- 
structive it  is.     Now  we  see  how  to  deny  negation  may  seem  to  us  like 
denying  Being ;  it  is  the  want  of  that,  wh,  in  our  illusion,  is  Being  to 
us.     So  the  denial  of  matter,  (as  we  think  of  it)  seems  to  be  a  denial  of 
the  world.     Genius  is  defect  to  us — yet  see  what  comes  of  it.    So  if  we 
will  suffer  ourselves  to  be  relieved  of  this  illusion  of  matter,  see  what 
comes.     It  is  making  room  for  true  Being ;  it  is  suffering  the  world  to 
be  as  it  truly  is — spiritual,  eternal.  The  absence  of  illusion,  permitting 
fact  to  be — this  is  what  Grenius  is.     Genius  is  emphatically  common- 
sense,  yet  we  call  it  absence  of  common  sense  ;  until  it  makes  its  reve- 
lation, and  shows  the  fact  not  seen  before.     So  may  we  not  hope  that 
tho'  the  denial  of  matter  is  called  '  absence  of  common  sense '  while  it 
presents  a  merely  negative  aspect,  yet  when  its  revelation  is  made,  and 
the  spiritual  is  affirmed  of  Nature,  then  it  will  be  thought  of  differently. 

The  sensuous  faculty  is  from  a  'not';  it  is  being  under  illusion  as  to 
existence.     But  illusion  is  necessarily  from  ignorance  :  therefore  being 
sensuous  or  perceptive  is  being  ignorant,  i.  e.  is  not-intellectual  Being. 
So  being  intellectual  is  from  not-moral  Being.     The  sensuous  is  seen  by 
the  intellect  to  be  illusion :  the  intellectual  is  seen  by  the  moral  nature 
to  be  illusion.     The  moral  nature  delivers  us  from  that  illusion  wh  is 
in  the  being  intellectual.     Sensuous  perception  means  the  thinking  the 
phn  exists ;  but  this  is  from  ignorance  of  the  (intellectual)  fact ;  if  it 
were  not  for  this  ignorance,  or  intellectual  not-being,  we  should  not  be 
under  illusion  about  the  existence  of  the  phn — that  is  we  shd  not  per- 
ceive it.     So  if  the  fact  be  truly  spiritual,  it  must  be  ignorance  of  the 
spiritual,  i.  e.  spiritual  not-being,  that  makes  us  perceive  the  intellectual, 
or  what  we  call  the  scientific  fact ;  i.  e.  be  under  this  illusion  that  it 
exists.     Now,  clearly,  perception  is  from  ignorance. 

Our  illusion  of  perception  is  from  ignorance ;  but  not  from  ignorance 
solely.     It  is  from  our  being  under  such  conditions,  i.  e.  so  acted  upon, 
while  ignorant.  As  I  have  said  :  it  is  the  actual  in  relation  to  negation. 
So  one  sees  how  it  is  by  these  illusions,  and  by  the  study  of  them,  that 
our  ignorance  can  alone  be  removed.     Hypotheses  do  away  with  the  ig- 
norance by  their  impossibility.     Here  is  the  use  of  matter  :  its  impos- 
sibility necessitates  the  perception  of  the  spiritual  (even  as   that  of 
the  epicycles  the  true  astronomy).     If  matter  is  impossible,  the  reason 
of  our  perceiving  as  we  do  must  be  found  in  ourselves.     So  we  must 
learn  from  the  perceived,  although  it  is  illusion. — Intellect  cannot  be 
alone,  for  it  has  to  be  created ;  for  the  illusion  is  from  the  absence  of 
intellectual  Being.     The  occupation  of  the  intellect  upon  the  sensuous, 
which  is  illusion  from  the  want  of  it,  produces  intellectual  Being. 
(Therefore  there  was  no  truth  in  the  old  'separate  intelligible.')     So 
the  occupation  of  the  spiritual  sense  upon  the  scientific  (wh  is  spiritual 
not-being)  produces  spiritual  Being.       Our  separate  spiritual,  is  not 
spiritual  truly,  even  as  the  old  intelligible  was  not  the  true  scientific. 
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Our  making  a  separate  spiritual  does  not  vouch  our  spiritual  Being  or 
knowledge  ;  only  a  capacity  for  it,  a  want  of  it.  It  has  to  be  produced 
by  the  employment  of  the  spiritual  (moral  or  conscience)  faculty  upon 
the  scientific :  it  is  not  truly  spiritual  at  all ;  it  is  inert.  Here  is  the 
union  of  the  assertion  of  inertia  or  death  with  the  assertion  of  our 
spiritual  nature.  Our  inventing  this  false  spiritual  proves  the  negation, 
the  not-being  of  it ;  it  is  form  without  fact ;  the  want.  Just  as  the 
old  intelligible  showed  a  negation  of  science,  and  therein  the  possibil- 
ity, necessity,  and  certainty  of  it.  The  'not'  of  a  thing  is  the  neces- 
sity of  its  Being  ;  this  is  the  law  of  least  resistance.  This  is  the  re- 
lative 'not' -being.  There  can  only  be  a  'not'  where  there  is  a  capacity 
for,  and  is  destined  to  be,  the  fact ;  it  is  a  want,  and  involves  the  supply. 
Man's  spiritual  not-being  is  the  want,  the  necessity,  the  direction  of 
least  resistance  wh  determines  the  Being  ;  for  all  'not'  is  capacity. 

So  I  have  seen  that  Genius  gives  us  the  fact,  leaving  out  the  sub- 
jective. This  is  the  true  meaning,  but  it  is  not  quite  true  in  fact.  The 
spiritual  Genius  does  this  perhaps  ;  but  the  intellectual  Genius  gives, 
not  the  true  fact,  but  the  fact  to  the  intellect :  it  is  still  subjective. 

Should  I  not  call  the  scientific,  not  the  '  sense-intellect,'  but  the  in- 
tellect simply  ?  The  scientific  is  that  wh  is  to  the  intellect,  and  only 
BO  ;  not  to  sense  and  intellect ;  it  is  denial  of  that  wh  is  to  sense ;  it 
is  only  true  intellect.  The  only  true  intellectual  is  that  wh  arises  from 
this  sensuous  investigation  by  intellect ;  for  that  intelligible  wh  leaves 
the  sensible  as  if  truly  existing,  is  not  the  intellect  at  all,  it  is  the  ne- 
gation of  it.  Even  as  our  spiritual  is  not  the  spiritual  at  all,  but  ne- 
gation of  it,  and  its  very  being  proves  our  spiritual  not-being  or  ignor- 
ance ;  is  result  of  it.  The  getting  rid  of  illusion  of  sense  is  the  being 
of  intellect,  the  removal  of  intellectual  ignorance  ;  and  the  invented 
'  intelligible  '  counts  for  nothing  ;  it  is  mere  phantom  from  ignorance, 
and  proves  the  'not.' 

The  true  scientific  is,  the  sensible  positively  denied  ;  that  wh  is  to 
sense  is  latent  in  it ;  in  the  mere  speculative,  it  is  not.     (So  in  our 
false  heaven  of  joy,  we  fancy  that  wh  is  now  our  experience  is  not  la- 
tent :  we  make    heaven  a  negative   instead   of  a   positive    denial  of 
pain.) 

But  to  return  to  Genius ;  I  say :  intellectual  Genius  does  not  reveal 
the  true  fact,  but  only  the  fact  to  the  intellect,  the  'scientific'  fact,  as 
opposed  to  the  phenomenal.     It  delivers  from  illusion  in  respect  to  the 
intellectual  (i.  e.  from  error),  from  that  illusion  wh  results  from  intel- 
lectual ignorance ;  it  effects  intellectual  Being.      But  this  intellectual 
phn — scientific  perception — also  is  illusion  not  less  ;  from  it  too  we  have 
to  be  delivered  by  spiritual  Genius.     This  is  phn  to  intellect,  as  the 
other  is  to  sense  ;  and  we  are  delivered  by  unifying  with  the  spiritual, 
by  employment  of  the  spiritual  sense. 

True  fact  is  to  be  known  by  moral  interpretation  :  this  is  the  true 
work  of  Genius.     It  has  to  leave  out  this  intellectual  subjective  also. 
The  moral  sense  (conscience)  is  the  most  truly  objective  faculty.     It 
grasps  that  wh  is,  and  is  in  direct  relation  with  it.     Here  is  its  author- 
ity, its  control  over  us,  its  unquestionable  indefeasible  reality.     The 
secret  of  this  peculiar  character,  distinguishing  conscience  from  all  our 
other  faculties,  is  its  objectiveness,  while  they  are  subjective ;  its  direct 
relation  to  Being  (God  i.  e.),  while  they  are  by  negation.      So  con- 
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science  is  well  called  the  voice  of  God ;  it  is  the  expression,  the  organ, 
of  Being,  of  that  wh  truly  is.  But  there  is  a  negation  also  in  it,  mak- 
ing it  law  instead  of  love.  It  is  a  capacity  for  true  Being  rather  than 
the  fact  of  it ;  it  is  a  want,  a  *  not,'  predicting  and  determining 


The  'not'  which  determines  Being,  in  the  true  world  of  Being,  must 
ever  be  in  the  form  of  conscience,  i.  e.  personality.      I  see  creation 
means  personality — personality  to  be  destroyed  again  in  love  :  there  is 
law,  there  a  want  or  capacity,  a  need  for  getting ;  and  ever  the  Being 
follows  certainly  (wh  is  seen  by  us  as  law  of  least  resistance).      As  by 
bringing  the  'intelligible'  into  one  with  the  sensible  we  are  made  intel- 
lectual,   and    our    intellectual   not-being   is   done    away    in   science ; 
so,  by  uniting  the  spiritual  to  the  scientific,  our  spiritual  ignorance    is 
done  away,  and  we  gain  spiritual  Being.     Only  by  introducing  the 
spiritual  fact,  and  showing  us  the  scientific  as  illusion,  or  phenomenon 
dependent  on  it,  does  Genius  fully  do  its   part,  exclude  the  subjective, 
and  reveal  the  true  Being. 

Can  we,  as  personal,  truly  know  Being  ?  perhaps  not  fully  ;  this  wd 
be  heaven — the  resurrection  of  the  body — to  lose  the  self  or  negation 
wh  mixes  with  our  view  of  Being.     But  I  shd  assert,  of  our  seeing  the 
world  as  spiritual,  that    this  is  not  the  true  knowing,  but  it  suffices  for 
all  our  wants ;  this  would  be  the  perfect  law  of  self-sacrifice.    Not  true 
Being,  in  wh  is  no  self  to  be  sacrificed  ;  but  all  that  is  needful  for,  or 
concerns,  us.     And  this  perhaps  must  be  our  final  positive  in  respect  to 
the  universe,  while  we  are  personal.     This  is  why  we  look  forward  to 
heaven  ;  viz.,  for  entire  deliverance  from  this  negation :  and  this  is  the 
truth  of  Comte's  position.     But  then  Comte  takes  us  to  be  in  relation 
to  true  Being  by  faculties  wh  are  related  to  it  only  phenomenal-wise ; 
viz.,  sense  and  intellect.     "We  are  so  related  only  by  conscience  and 
spiritual  Being.     When  fully  interpreted  by  this,  then  there  is  that 
union  of  subjective  and  objective  wh  will  suffice  for  us ;  but  not  before. 
This  scientific  uo  more  suffices  for  us,  because  it  no  more  expresses  us, 
than  that  old  sensible. 

In  this  separation  of  the  sensible,  intelligible,  and  spiritual,  at  first, 
we  see  nutrition-discrimination,  wh  exists  for  unifying.     Now  this 
separation  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  illusion,  thinking  that  to  be  wh  is 
not.     Necessarily  ignorance  makes  many  out  of  one.     Here  I  approach 
a  glorious  problem — the  variety  out  of,  and  yet  included  in,  one  :  —how 
illusion  or  ignorance,  i.  e.  negation,  determines  it ;  and  the  variety  is 
not  after  all,  but  only  the  one.     Though  there  have  been  to  man  separ- 
ate sensible,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  worlds,  there   are   not  truly 
such. 

The  intellectual  and  sensuous  are  representations  of  this  actual.  Now 
have  I  any  insight,  in  this  origin  of  variety,  into  these  three  'faculties' 
of  ours — sense,  reason,  conscience  ?  I  see  these  are  three  'nots'  or  ne- 
gations— capacities.  It  is  from  repeated  negations  ;  conscience  is  from 
not-spiritual :  intellect  from  not-moral  (i.  e.  not-perception  of  the  uni- 
verse as  moral,  or  the  moral  fact) ;  sense,  or  phn,  from  not-intellectual, 
i.  e.  not-perception  of  the  scientific  fact.  And  so  it  shows  the  succes- 
sive 'negations,'  or  self-sacrifices,  by  which  I  think  of  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse. The  being  of  every  Being,  being  self-sacrifice,  is  therefore  a  being 
of  other.  This  is  Love,  or  the  eternal. 
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Is  not  this  a  form  of  Genius — i.  e.  perceiving  things  as  evil,  and  yet 
not  believing  that  they  are  evil  (or  good);  being  free  from  that  illusion 
of  thinking  things  are  (in  respect  to  good  and  evil)  as  they  appear  to 
us  ?     Is  not  this  the  key  to  spiritual  interpretation  ?     And  this  brings 
the  spiritual  at  once  to  be  scientific.     It  is  the  illusion  that  this  wh  ap- 
pears to  us  evil,  is  evil,  that  obliges  us  to  have  a  separate  spiritual. 
Be  free  from  this  illusion  that  'evil'  (the  phn)  truly  is,  and  the  spiritual 
at  once  unites  itself  with  the  real,  becomes  real,  i.  e.  eternal. 

Evil  is  the  phn ;  the  illusion  is  that  we  think  it  truly  is  :  good  is 
only  secondary.     Perceiving  evil,  the  idea  of  good  is  necessary  to  us. 
(So  it  would  be  in  hell ;  this  is  hell :  good  and  evil.)     From  evil  neces- 
sarily comes  good ;  but  certainly  not  evil  from  good.     Here  is  the 
point :  it  seems  to  us  there  must  be  evil,  else  how  could  good  cause  us 
to  perceive  and  feel  it.     And  if  there  is  truly  good,  that  certainly  pre- 
supposes evil.     Our  negation  causes  Being  to  appear  to  us  evil ;  i.  e. 
causes  us  to  'perceive'  evil ;  and  that  causes  us  to  perceive  good.  Being 
is  not  good  ;  it  is  Love  ;  it  is  infinitely  higher ;  it  has  no  dependence 
upon  evil  as  'good'  has.  (See  how  the  fall  made  man  know  good  as  well 
as  evil.) 

Interpretation,  or  getting  rid  of  illusion  (that  is  what  appears  to  us), 
ever  is  surely  such  an  unification  as  this — of  sensible  and  intelligible, 
or  of  scientific  and  spiritual ;  this  is  the  type  of  all  unifying.  Illusion 
is  ever  virtually  the  same  as  this — that  evil  is.  This  illusion  it  is,  of 
wh  all  others  are  types  and  images.  JN"ow  does  not  this  apply  to  moral 
evil  also  ?  Our  illusion  is  that  it  is  :  not  seeing  it  as  mere  phn  from 
negation,  we  make  it  positive.  Because  it  is  to  us — we  sinful — we 
think  it  truly  is.  This  is  the  fundamental  illusion  :  sin  is  the  phn  by  our 
(actual)  ignorance.  We  may  get  to  see  it  as  phenomenal  through  see- 
ing sensational  and  other  evil  as  phn  only,  and  so  get  rid  of  our  il- 
lusion. 

Now  I  see  Genius  in  respect  to  this :  Genius  would  not  be  persuaded 
that  evil  is  because  it  is  to  us.      And  especially  I  see  how  this  makes 
him  feel  as  a  'fool '  in  this  moral  sense  ;  he  does  not  feel  as  men  do ; 
he  perceives  the  evil,  but  is  not  sure  it  is  evil :  so  he  is  deficient  in 
'  sympathy,'  odious,  &c.  (just  as  intellectually),  till  he  has  interpreted. 
Till  he  shows  the  fact  in  respect  to  this  moral  evil,  his  greater  love  is 
felt  as  absence  of  love  ;  he  is  harsh,  unfeeling,  a  'fool/     He  perceives 
neither  in  one  way  nor  the  other;  so  he  is  disagreeable,  unmanageable, 
strange  and  heartless. 

Is  it  not  quite  clear  that  when  men  affirm  a  thing  to  be  evil,  they 
mean  that  it  is  perceived  and  felt  to  be  evil  ?    But  what  a  very  differ- 
ent proposition  this  is  :  what  mere  phn  may  not  be,  upon  the  same 
grounds,  affirmed  to  be  ?     Experience  proves  that  we  may  come  to  see 
that  wh  has  been  thus  perceived  as  evil  is  no  evil  at  all,  but  the  very 
best  of  things  ;  and  to  say  that  if  we  feel  it  evil  it  is  evil  to  us,  is  no- 
thing to  the  purpose ;  that  is  our  being  under  an  illusion  about  evil. 
This  is  just  what  phna  are,  as  opposed  to  facts — what  exist  to  us.     The 
very  work  of  science  is  to  escape  from  them,  and  see  the  facts. 

Clearly  it  will  not  do  to  argue  that  we  must  be  guided  by  that  which 
is  good  and  evi,!  to  us.  So  a  child  would  take  poison  ;  a  man  rush  into 
perilous  indulgences,  and  violate  all  moral  law.  This  illusion  about  evil 
is  'pleasure' ;  that  wh  causes  temptation  to  be;  it  is  our  moral  trial;  puts 
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us  under  law.     No  Being  can  be  under  law  who  is  not  under  illusion 
about  good  and  evil.     Or  rather  perhaps  he  is  still  under  law,  if  he  per- 
ceive the  phn  of  evil  (and  good),  even  tho'  knowing  it  to  be  phn  only, 
though  not  under  illusion.     So  Adam  was  not  deceived  ;  the  woman 
was  under  illusion.     [A  great  subject  here.] 

Of  course  we  may  very  well  come  to  see  that  our  feeling  of  evil  and 
good  is  phn  only,  and  that  to  believe  it  real  evil  or  good  would  be  to  be 
under  illusion.     "We  know  it  already  quite  well ;  it  is  only  a  little  ex- 
tension of  our  ordinary  thinking — that  our  likes  and  dislikes  are  illusion. 
I  noticed  that  in  obeying  moral  law  we  must  forego  real  pleasure  and 
encounter  real  pain.     Now  I  see  it  better  ;  it  is  not  so.     We  give  up 
phenomenal  good  and  evil,  treat  it  as  illusion  :  that  is  to  be,  to  know. 
Eeal  pleasure  and  pain  are  phenomenal  good  and  evil — good  and  evil  to 
us    [Comte   must  say  this — with  his   doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  as  the 
only  good],  and  our  thinking  the  true  good  and  evil,   'acting  as  if  they 
were,'  is  the  primal  illusion  ;  sin  and  remorse,  &c.,  prove  it.     This  is 
the  negative  element  in  sin.     Acting  rightly  is  knowing  unconsciously 
— treating  the  phn  as  a  phn,  though  not  knowing  intellectually.     We 
do  not  want  phenomenal,  but  true  good  ;  i.  e.  love,  heaven,  self-sacri- 
fice.   In  selfishness  we  put  phn  for  fact ;  this  is  why  it  works  so  badly. 
My  fundamental  position  is  the  same  as  Comte's ;  our  error  is  taking 
that  wh  is  to  us  for  that  wh  truly  is. 

True  analogy  is  the  same  fact  in  different  forms ;  false  analogy  is 
unifying  of  forms:  e.  g.,  Butler's  argument  of  development  of  spirit  as 
of  moth  is  good  ;  of  sensational  ruin  from  moral  transgression,  as  from 
physical  transgressioa,  bad.  There  is  a  difference ;  in  the  latter,  trans- 
gression and  effect  are  of  the  same  kind  and  connected  phenomenally  in 
the  nature  of  things  ;  in  the  former,  not  so ;  a  difference  and  none  but 
a  volitional  connection :  i.  e.  not  such  in  God's  true  action,  wh  is  ever 
perceived  by  us  as  law,  or  cause  and  effect ;  the  personal  volition  is  a 
negation  introduced.  It  is  not  shown  that  there  is  a  parallel  between 
these  two  cases,  indeed  there  is  manifestly  not :  it  is  a  bad  analogy,  i.e. 
not  analogy  at  all.  From  moral  transgression  moral  destruction  ;  this 
is  the  true  analogy  rather. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  moral  wrong  only  produces  sensational  or 
physical  evil  by  leading  to  transgression  of  physical  laws:  very  striking, 
yet  it  ever  has  the  sensational  evil ;  how  then  and  why  ?  does  it  ever 
produce  transgression  oi  physical  laws  ?  [Is  this  seen  in  the  form  of 
the  transmigration  ?  Is  there  a  fresh  idea  here  of  physical  punishment  of 
sin;  anew  physical  after  death,  determined  necessarily  physically,  and 
thro'  moral  elements  truly  ?]  So  analogy  does  not  differ  from  other  proof, 
it  is  in  itself  demonstration  if  grasping  the  one  fact.  This  is 
all  demonstration  :  the  'probability'  is  in  its  relation  to  our  knowledge, 
that  we  do  not  fully  see  that  the  fact  is  one.  In  mathematics  the  de- 
monstration is  ever  of  the  same  fact  in  two  forms :  so  in  analogy — the 
probability  is  that  there  is  a  demonstration  of  such  a  view  if  we  knew 
more,  so  therefore  that  view  is  probably  true. 

See  how  my  thought  corrects  itself :  I  say  we  are  to  disregard  the 
sensational  as  such,  i.  e.  the  physical.     This  might  seem  to  lead  to 
negligence  and  indifference,  but  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  counterbal- 
anced by  the  perception  that  this  physical  is  truly  the  spiritual,  and  so 
is  to  be  regarded  and  reverenced  for  what  it  truly  is,  not  what  it  seems. 
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How  well  this  would  work ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  love.  We  then  regard 
all  proprieties,  all  beauties,  not  for  luxury,  for  self-gratification,  but  for 
right.  It  is  what  Paul  says :  '  Look  each  not  at  his  own,  but  at  others.' 
How  natural,  how  easy  and  simple,  in  spite  of  our  wonder  at  the  idea; 
it  is  simply  leaving  out  the  inertia. 

"Was  it  not  a  true  instinct  that  led  men  to  identify  God  with  nature  ? 
But  idolaters  identified  Him  with  forms  instead  of  fact.  Some  unknown 
Being  was  in  each  thing — not  that  wh  was  to  the  senses,  but  existing 
more  deeply  and  truly,  and  constituting  the  life  and  cause  of  the  sen- 
sible.    So  God  winked  at  those  times  of  ignorance — of  course  not  re- 
laxing right  and  justice ;  but  because  they  were  rightly  to  be  tolerated. 
It  was  not  so  bad ;  it  was  chiefly  intellectual  error,  and  proof  of  the 
necessary  and  natural  progress  of  mankind. 

That  all  'pleasure'  must  be  from  pain,  must  mean  relief,  seems  certain. 
"With  respect  to  those  cases  when  a  pleasure  is  enjoyed  for  the  first  time, 
comes  unexpectedly  and  unforeseen — first  hearing  music,  &c. — such 
pleasure  is  no  pleasure  unless  there  be  susceptibility.      And  this  sus- 
ceptibility surely  means  previous  want,  discomfort ;  for  it  ceases  with  the 
enjoyment — fatigue  coming.    The  discomfort,  or  want,  is  not  conscious  ; 
yet  I  think  it  clearly  exists,  and  manifests  itself,  in  the  dissatisfied, 
wrong  condition  of  a  person  who  has  such  susceptibilities  which  have 
never  been  gratified.     This  is  like  instinct,  like  Genius  ;  the  pleasure 
or  relief  is  not  known  nor  consciously  desired ;  but  the  necessity  spoils 
the  life,  and  when  very  strong  works  its  own  gratification.     It  is  self- 
evident  all  'pleasures'  all  arts,  &c.,  must  have  arisen  so.     The  discon- 
tent and  inability  to  rest  or  be  comfortable  of  a  person  with  an  ungrati- 
fied  susceptibility  proves  the  dependence  of  pleasure  on  pain ;  and 
after  being  once  gratified,  the  want  or  discomfort  becomes  conscious 
enough.     So  capacity  for  pleasure  means  want. 

Does  this  unconscious  want  answer  to  the  unconscious  love  of  God 
that  our  passions  are  ?     And  our  unconscious  sacrifice  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  (becoming  afterwards  conscious  or  actual)?    Our  conscious- 
ness is  of  self-seeking ;  while  the  fact  is  love  and  sacrifice.     Our  con- 
sciousness is  illusion ;  Christ  reveals  the  fact  of  God  and  Man.     That 
unconscious  want,  what  does  it  do  ?  it  only  makes  restless  and  discon- 
tented ;  sets  us  doing,  with  vexed  impatient  spirit,  all  sorts  of  things 
that  are  not  to  the  point  and  give  no  satisfaction.      What  distinguishes 
man  but  a  capacity,  unfilled,  for  better  things?  He  knows  not  for  what; 
nothing  satisfies  it ;  he  is  restless,  he  must  attain,  give  himself  to,  Be- 
ing ;  and  this  he  knows  not.     So  our  passions,  this  love  for  good  which 
knows  not  a  true  object,  this  capacity,  this  want,  are  not  evil,  though 
they  produce  sin,  dissatisfaction,  restlessness,  and  disappointment.  See 
the  susceptibility,  the  fact  to  wh  they  have  relation.     And  see  too  the 
gratification,  the  end ;    how  the  satisfaction    comes,    is   given,   from 
without,  and  then  the  meaning  of  them  is  revealed.     How  many  have 
testified  this  !     We  think  we  want  enjoyment,  when  in  truth  we  want 
love ;  we  think  we  want  to  get,  when  in  truth  we  want  to  give,  i.e.  to  Be. 

As  the  unconscious  want  of  music  is  satisfied  by  music — given  as  from 
heaven,  revealed  to  the  longing  but  unknowing  soul — so  this  longing 
for  God  is  satisfied  by  God  revealing  Himself.     !N"ot  from  within  but 
from  without  comes  the  answer  to  these  inarticulate  demands.    Thus  (as 
Maurice  says)  the  Gospel  says  what  all  philosophers,  all  the  longings 
[See  p.  81,  Fragments,  40.] 
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of  humanity,    meant,    but   did   not   succeed  in  expressing  or  attaining. 
It  does  not  oppose  or  suppresss,  but  fulfils  ;  and  only  by  fulfilling  puts 
away.     It  embraces  all  in  a  kingdom,  revealing  the  kingdom  in  wh  all 
are.     It  affirms  consciously  as  it  were  what  they  unconsciously,  reveals 
what  the  want,  the  striving,  meant ;  satisfies,  as  we  know  so  many 
have  testified.      (That  it  does  not  satisfy  now,  is  it  because  we  have  lost 
the  fact  wh  alone  should  satisfy  ?)     And  all  these  strivings,  all  these 
passions  wh  waste  themselves  on  that  wh  satisfies  not,  all  must  predict 
and  imply  a  satisfaction  ;  all  mean  that  man  shall  be  redeemed.  This  is 
the  prophecy    of  the  passions  ;  they  are  '  nutrition  '  for  that :  they  are 
God's  love  acting  on  man,  and  never,  never  to  fail.     This  is  life  in  and 
from  death.     This  is  interpretation ;  it  is  fulfilling,  not  opposing ;  it  is 
uniting  opposites,    excluding  only   by    affirming   more   largely  and 
truly. 

How  miserable  is  our  idea  of  design  as  necessarily  involved  in  all 
that  is  useful.     If  that  were  so,  it  would  follow  that  all  those  things  wh 
we  can  see  as  necessary,  as  involved  in  the  laws  and  nature  of  any  ma- 
terial thing,  wh  we  can  trace  '  to  mere  physical  causes,'  should  not  be 
useful.     But  of  course  they  are ;  these  just  as  much  have  that  mar- 
vellous Tightness  and  wisdom  in  them.       Then,  if  so,  why  is  not  all 
equally  related  to  the  '  necessary  laws  ?' 

Theism   or  natural  religion  makes  man's  future  dark  as  well  as  our 
Christianity.     Here  is  the  evil,  the  tendency  to  evil ;  and  why  and 
when  is  it  to  stop  ?     Everlasting  punishment  is  a  doctrine  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  i.  e.   of  reason.     For,  upon  natural  principles,  where  is  the  love 
to  come  from  by  wh  alone  man  is  saved  ;  made  happy  even  ?     Surely 
only  from  such  love  as  is  in  Christ. 

Those  who  feel  a  future  eternal  necessary,  can  only  do  so  by  not  feel- 
ing the  present  eternal  to  be  enough ;  it  must  be  by  deadness.     But 
good  men  do   see,  though  taught  to  say  otherwise,  that  this  present 
justifies  and  fulfils  all  the  language  of  the  Bible. 

'  A  theology  without  law    .     .     .     is  to  me  like  the  universal  return 
of  chaos  and  old  night.'     How  characteristic  of  the  physical  a  priori 
theology.     Get  rid  of  law,  wh  comes  from  negation,  and  all  is  gone  ; 
destroy  the  shadow,  and  nothing  remains.  How  differently  Paul  speaks 
of  law.     Salvation  is  exactly  doing  away  with  law ;  it  is  from  this 
death,  wh  constitutes  law  to  us,  that  we  have  to  be  redeemed.     So  of 
eternity  :  the  difficulty  is  that  we  hold  on  to  the  negation.     '  When 
any  person  or  thing  comes  to  have  associated  with  him  or  with  it  the 
attribute   of  eternity     .     .     .     endless   damnation  is  necessarily   im- 
plied.'    '  Eternity  an  attribute  of  persons  or  things'!  of  course  this  is 
perplexity.      To  be  eternal  excludes  being  personal  or  thingal.     "When 
we  retain  the  '  not, '  we  cannot  square  the  fact  with  it.      Eternity  is 
precisely  the  exclusion  of  that  negation  which  to  us  is  Being.     I  think 
even  Maurice  perhaps  hardly  sufficiently  sees  that  the  eternal  excludes 
personality  as  well  as  thingalness.  These  two  are  correlative  ;  where  per- 
sonality is,  there  must  be  the  real  also  ;  there  is  time,  and  necessarily 
the  perception  of  forms  as  facts. 

Our  conscience  is  under  illusion,  presenting  to  us  the  deed,  or  feeling, 
as  the  sin,  while  it  is  in  truth  merely  the  result  of  the  wickedness — of 
love  acting  on  the  dead  or  selfish.  So  is  not  our  conception  with  re- 
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spect  to  punishment  perverted  ?     Does  not  our  conscience  also  partake 
in  our  deadness  ?      Does  it  not  need  instructing  and  rectifying  ?     And 
do  we  not  bring  down  the  Bible  to  our  conscience,  instead  of  lifting  up 
our  conscience  to  the  Bible  ?      The  Bible  should  make  our  conscience 
truer,  wiser,  juster  ;  teaching  us  to  regard  sinful  deeds  and  feelings, 
not  as  guilt,  but  as  the  punishment. 

From  this  deadness  of  our  conscience  comes  much  of  our  perplexity. 
For,  for  such  evil  deeds  our  conscience  demands  suffering  as  the  pun- 
ishment ;  and,  as  the  deeds  are  physical,  so  the  punishment  we  think 
shd  be.  But  if  we  could  see  aright,  we  shd  see  sin  as  the  punishment, 
and  suffering  only  as  means  of  redemption.  We  demand  that  God's 
justice  shd  be  manifested  to  the  universe ;  now  so  it  is  in  this  damna- 
tion of  man.  No  Beings  but  the  dead  think  that  any  other  punishment 
is  needed.  None  but  the  dead  think  that  wickedness  can  be  punished 
by  suffering. 

But  remember  this  is  not  in  the  scope  of  the  intellect ;  it  is  actual;  it 
cannot  be  conceived.  Here  is  an  embarrassment  continually  :  we  will 
treat  of  the  actual  by  physical,  i.  e.  intellectual  processes.  Our  con- 
science is  that  we  have  done  wicked  things,  and  deserve  to  be  made  mi- 
serable. But  the  deeper  fact  is :  we  are  selfish,  and  have  been  punished 
in  doing  wicked  things.  Or  look  at  the  punishment  as  the  consequence 
of  sin :  it  is  just  so ;  our  wicked  deeds  are  the  effects  of  our  selfish- 
ness, the  effects,  necessary  by  the  very  Being  of  God.  Now  I  see  : 
the  punishment  of  sin  in  the  sensational — pain  from  and  for  evil  ac- 
tions— is  a  representation,  an  image  in  the  formal,  of  the  fact  of  the 
actual.  This  is  just  an  instance  of  the  formal :  the  negation  being  the 
fact  to  us. 

We  have  to  come  to  look  upon  suffering  as  love,  as  the  means  of  re- 
demption ;  not  truly  punitive,  but  only  formally  so.  It  is  not  evil ; — 
that  we  think  so  is  an  illusion  ;  but  this  very  feeling  of  ours  is  a  means 
whereby  our  redemption  from  hell  is  rendered  possible. 

Candlish  says :  '  Theology,  or  the  knowledge  of  God,  unquestionably 
opens  a  new  sphere  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man.     But  is  it  not  a 
sphere  in  wh  the  radical  and  essential  principles  both  of  legislation  and 
of  ethics  are  as  applicable  and  operative  as  in  the  lower  sphere  of  man's 
walk  among  his  fellows  ?'     This  means  :  is  it  not  a  sphere  of  the  same 
temporalness,  the  same  physicalness  ?     Certainly  not ;  it  is  a  sphere  of 
the  actual  and  eternal ;  in  wh  time  is  not ;  in  wh  passion  is  not.     This 
is  what  men  fail  to   see.      The  redemption,   the  new  creation,  the 
eternal  life  given,  consists  in  taking  us  out  of  this  sphere  of  the  phy- 
sical, and  raising  us  into  a  new  one  ;  in  curing  us  of  treating  the  actual 
a  priori,  and  as  if  physical.     For  while  we  are  under  these  physical 
principles  we  cannot  be  truly  redeemed,  i.  e.  delivered  from  the  bond- 
age of  self-regard.  We  want  to  be  saved  from  that  actual,  eternal  punish- 
ment, wh  consists  in  doing  as  we  like  ;  from  that  death  wh  is  in  regard- 
ing self.    What  we  want  men  to  feel  when  awakened  is,  not  that  God  is 
going  to  punish  them  ;  we  want  them  to  love  Him,  and  cease  thinking 
about  themselves  ;  to  feel  that  all  that  past  life  of  theirs  was  in  truth 
God  sacrificing  Himself  for  them ;  and  that  these  feelings  of  theirs, 
these  evils  they  are  conscious  of,  are  the  very  means  of  their  redemp- 
tion.    So  they  would  certainly  believe  on  Christ ;  they  would  feel  it 
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could  be  no  otherwise,  and  would  not  ask  for  evidence.     The  power  of 
such  views  as  Candlish's   against  such  as  Maurice's  is  just  the  power 
of  the  phenomenal  over  the  actual,  of  our  tendency  to  introduce  our 
physical  (a  priori)  conceptions,  to  bring  the  actual  under  the  sphere  of 
the  intellectual.     It  is  just  such  as  the  doctrine  of  a  real  matter  has 
against  actualism.     And  indeed  the  current  theology  is  bound  up  with 
the  belief  in  an  actually  existing  matter.     The  theological  battle  may 
be  fought,  is  fought,  on  that  metaphysical  ground.      It  involves  God  as 
acting  truly  in  time.     The  question  is  of  His  eternity  ;  whether  it  is  to 
be  to  us  a  physical  notion,  or  actual — a  fact. 

In  reference  to  this,  think  of  the  Old  Testament.     Is  not  this  just  its 
character  ?     It  dealt  with  man  upon  this  physical  (intellectual,  sensa- 
tional) ground,  but  consistently.     It  is  a  type  to  us  of  how  we  should 
think  upon  such  ground.    Our  theology  to  be  practically  consistent  with 
its  theoretical  basis,  shd  be  Judaism  :  temporal,  and  no  more.     The 
New  Testament,  revealing  to  us,  and  dealing  with,  the  actual,  intro- 
duces an  entire  change   of  basis  and  conception.     <  The  natural  man 
comprehendeth    not,'   &c.     This  is    what  we  find :    men  do  not  un- 
derstand what  is  meant   by  heaven,  hell,  eternal,  for  these  demand  not 
an  intellectual  but  an  actual  discernment.     So  from  our  introducing  the 
physical  (intellectual)  regard  instead  of  the  actual  into  the  statements 
of  the  New  Testament,  have  arisen  the  wonderful  systems  of  '  ideas,' 
and  confusion  of  doctrines,  and  theologies,  and  essential  and  non-essen- 
tial truths,  which  constitute  (the  theory  and  external  aspect  of)  our 
Christianity — of  wh  the  everlasting  misery  doctrine  is  chief  and  type. 
It  all  arises  from  this  :  that  the  subjects  themselves  cannot  be  grasped 
ia  this  way,  cannot  be  known  a  priori,  but  only  experimentally.     Men 
have  tried  the  actual  a  priori  first ;  even  as  they  tried  the  material  a 
priori  first ;  and  they  fail  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reason 
also.     It  is  just  as  right ;  only  by  such  trial  and  such  failure  could  suc- 
cess come.     The  New  Testament  is  to  our  theology  as  nature  was  to 
the  ancient  science.     The  theology  exists  because  of  it,  and  is  profess- 
edly founded  upon  it ;  but  by  no  means  corresponds  to  it.      It  is  an  a- 
priori  science,  not  founded  on  induction  and  made  to  correspond  to  the 
Bible  ;  but  built  up  of  our  own  notions.     And  in  favor  'of  it  may  be 
urged  just  such  things  as  in  favor  of  the  old  science.     We  have  done 
our  best,  we  have  examined,  &c.;  just  as  they  did  nature.     How  could 
we  know  that  our  necessary  notions  would  not  do  ?  how,  except  by 
finding  the  failure?     I  say,  let  us  not  bring  our  notions  to  the  Bible  (to 
be  tested,  &c.);  but  take  them  from  the  Bible:  let  us  do  as  we  have 
learnt  to  do  with  respect  to  nature.      For  the  Bible  is  above  our  con- 
ceptions, just  as  nature  is.     These  'moral  relations,'  &c.,  that  we  fancy 
are  the  true  existences,  facts  of  our  Being,  are  like  the  abstractions  of 
the  ancients ;  they  are  not  facts  at  all,   only  what  we  necessarily  per- 
ceive by  virtue  of  the  facts,  and  our  relation  to  them.      But  there  has 
been  plenty  of  time  for  this  wrongness ;  there  is  no  loss ;  men  have 
not  been  going  to  utter  ruin  and  'hell'  all  this  time  ;  God  can  afford  to 
wait ;  and  this  very  process  is  man's  redemption. 

I  say  now :  put  aside  our  ideas  about  God  as  Judge,  Lawgiver, 
Father,  or  anything  else  ;  and  let  us  see  what  the  Bible  says — not  what 
we  must  think  or  conceive — my  conceptions  are  exactly  the  things 
that  will  not  do  for  me  ;  I  want  a  higher  knowledge,  even  an  actual ; 
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can  the  Bible  show  me  a  way  to  attain  it  ?  Men  confound  sense  of 
guilt  and  sense  of  ill-desert ;  this  is  the  stronghold  of  the  nutritive  or 
hypothetical  theology.  This  sense  of  ill-desert  applies  to  sinful  feel- 
ings or  deeds,  wh  are  in  time  or  physical,  formal ;  and  demands  phy- 
sical, formal,  i.  e.  sensational  punishment.  We  must  go  farther  back, 
and  see  the  sinful  Being. 

Men  will  and  must  maintain  a  vicarious  punishment,  a  forensic  pro- 
ceeding such  as  is  in  the  essential  tenet  of  orthodoxy,  while  they  think 
they  are  not  punished  in  this  world.     Make  them  see  that  this  is  the 
punishment,  the  eternal  damnation  from  wh  Christ  saves  them  ;  that  it 
is  not  postponed,  and  not  possibly  remitted  altogether,   and  then  this 
substitution  theory  falls.  And  then  as  for  the  punishment  of  men's  evil 
deeds  and  feelings — that  for  wh  we  have  consciousness  of  ill-desert — 
these,  as  temporal  or  physical,  have  also  their  punishment.    This  too  is 
inflicted,  and  to  the  full ;  sinning  does  work  misery' ;  Christ  does  not 
relieve  men  from  this  punishment  of  sin  ;  a  man  who  sows  evil  reaps 
evil— just  as  much  the  best  Christian  as  any  other  man.      It  is  the 
eternal,  the  actual  punishment,  the  damnation  or  wickedness,  from  wh 
Christ  saves  us,  from  wh  we  must  be  saved  or  are  utterly  undone.  The 
other  sensational  physical  punishment  we  can  bear — nay,  must  bear — 
by  that  (in  part)  our  salvation  is  made  possible. 

How  the  doctrine  of  successive  earthly  lives  comes  in  here.    First,  as 
showing  the  salvation ;  wh  not  being  a  matter  connected  with  doctrines, 
&c.,  but  of  actual  fact,  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  on  so.     Second,  in 
connection  with  this  physical  punishment  for  evil  deeds  :  some  men  in 
this  life  seem  to  escape  this  due  reward  of  their  deeds ;  for  them  a 
second  life  supplies  exactly  what  the  case  demands.     And  in  general 
this  recognition  of  the  two  punishments — the  actual  damnation  from  wh 
Christ  saves  us  (eternal),  and  the  physical  or  temporal  wh  all  men  bear 
— throws  a  light  on  the  language  of  scripture.     God  saves  from  eternal 
punishment ;  but  He  renders  to  all  a  due  reward  for  their  deeds. 
Think  of  this  :  it  is  of  their  deeds  He  renders  to  them  the  reward; 
absolutely  I  take  it,  and  without  any  exception  on  any  ground.    To  all 
men  is  rendered  the  reward  of  their  deeds  ;  this  relates  to  the  physical, 
not  to  the  eternal  from  wh  we  are  saved.     (Is  this  the  few  and  many 
stripes?) 

And  now  we  see  God's  discipline  and  loving  care  of  all  men  in  this 
respect.  He  uses  these  sufferings  as  means  of  healing  and  perfecting — 
alike  those  who  are  saved  by  Christ  and  who  are  not.     This  is  what 
we  recognize  as  God's  dealing  with  His  children  to  sanctify  them  by 
suffering,  as  corrective  discipline ;  not  damnation,  wh  is  not  corrective 
but  eternal.     It  is  that  from  wh  we  must  be  saved.      As  personal  we 
are  related  to  God  in  respect  to  these  temporal  sins,  these  sensational 

Eunishments  ;  these  He  inflicts  as  a  father,  and  we  see  how  they  are 
itherly.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  them  when  we  see  that  the  world 
is  saved,  that  all  humanity  is  redeemed.     This  is  what  I  have  said  re- 
specting suffering  being  a  means  of  redemption  :  this  is  God's  personal 
fatherly  chastisement.     But  the  judicial  (if  we  must  have  such  an  idea, 
though  it  seems  as  if  it  were  better  without),  or  eternal,  is  different 
from  this.     That  is  utter  awful  blackness  and  darkness,  unredeemed 
by  any  gleam  of  light.     That  is  not  mercy  in  disguise,  no  loving  chas- 
tisement ;  that  is  the  eternal  death,  from  wh  by  the  death  of  God's  own 
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Son  men  must  be  redeemed.     The  Bible  tbus  (represents  the  two  forms 
of  punishment  ;  we  are  perplexed  because  we  recognize  only  one,  an^ 
try  to  make  that  answer  for  both.     Is  there  here  the  relation  for  justi- 
fication and  sanctification  ?      Justification  is  salvation  from  damnation  ; 
sanctification,  from  doing  evil  deeds.    So  justification  is  seen  as  distinct 
and  primary;  it   comes  first;  being  justified  we  must  be  sanctified ; 
when  saved  from  damnation  we  must  be  saved  from  passion. 

All  this  error,  and  hypothesis,  and  wrongness,  is  the  necessary  and 
only  means  by  wh  our  deadness  can  be  removed.  That  is  what  it  ex- 
ists for — to  teach  us  to  know  this  unknown  fact:  that  sin  is  damnation. 
Now  there  must  be  a  parallel  to  this  in  the  intellectual ;  the  unknown 
fact  must  make  us  think  of  something  known,  and  construct  a  hypoth- 
esis of  wh  it  is  the  basis,  and  yet  only  appropriate  in  some  respects  to 
the  other  fact ;  and  so  must  come  the  revelation. 

I  must  trace  the  sequence  here ;  how  the  physical  or  temporal  sin — 
sinful  deeds — is  punishment  of  actual ;  how  suifering  is  punishment  of 
the  physical  sin.  Actual  sin  has  actual  punishment — this  being  physical 
sin  ;  wh  has  physical  punishment — this  being  pain  ;  both  punishments 
being  effect  by  love.  Can  one  see  here  the  relation  of  the  formal,  of  the 
image,  to  the  fact,  or  actual  ?  How  the  one  is  from  the  other,  and  re- 
presenting that  other? 

We  have  to  see  that  sacrifice  is  the  one  fact ;  not  peculiar  and  special 
in  relation  to  our  sin,  as  orthodoxy  represents  it.  And  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  sacrifice  has  reference  solely  to  sin  ;  for  only  by  the  existence  of 
sin  is  that  negation  by  virtue  of  wh  the  actual  is  self-sacrifice.  From  the 
actual  punishment  there  must  be  actual  redemption  or  salvation  ;  i.  e. 
by  love,  by  our  own  act ;  the  state  is  one  of  such  '  act.' 

It  is  impossible  that  God  should  let  sin  continue :  He  must  des- 
troy it. 

Surely  the  'eternal  punishment'  is  selfishness  ?    We  bear  the  punish- 
ment of  our  sins,  the   temporal,  the  sensational.     I  remember  no  pas- 
sage in  wh  any  intimation  is  given  thst  Christ  saves  us  from  the  pun- 
ishment of  our  sins.     He  saves  His  people  from  their  sins  ;  He  bore  our 
sins,  was  made  sin  that  we  might  be  made  righteous,  takes  away  sin. 
(I  think  no  one  would,  on  reflecting,  quote  '  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  Him'  to  this  point.)  God  renders  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  works  ;  every  man  bears  his  iniquity  ;  &c.     Yet  there  seems 
to  be  some  intimation  of  God's  forgiving  sins  in  this  sense,  as  a  father, 
pardoning  and  putting  away,  and  not  letting  the  due  reward  come  upon 
us — relating  not  to  the  eternal  but  to  the  '  secondary'  or  parental.  And 
do  we  not  see  it  so  in  fact  ?     God  forgiving  sin,  men  becoming  better 
men,  escaping  punishment  that  might  have  seemed  inevitable,  and  was 
certainly   deserved.     God  punishing,  and  forgiving,  and  redeeming. 
These  are  the  facts  of  our  daily  life — with  wh  the  Bible  seems  to  us  to 
have  so  little  to  do.  We  must  above  all  things  be  on  our  guard  against 
turning  the  Bible  over  to  the  future.     It  speaks  of  the  present — either 
the  actual  or  the  physical. — Let  me  trace  in  this  world  what  the  Bible 
says  about  God's  dealing  with  sins. 

It  is  no  new  distinction  that  I  seek  to  introduce  ;  but  that  most  fa- 
miliar one  of  eternal  punishment,  and  the  temporal  chastisement  in  wh 
God  deals  with  us  in  love  as  a  father  for  our  good.     But  I  say  this 
latter  includes  all  the  sensational,  all  suffering  whatsoever,  and  applies 
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to  all  men,  both  the  saved  and  the  not  saved.     Our  dead  consciences 
embarrass  us  here  ;  the  justice  wh  the  universe  demands  is  actual,  not 
sensational.     So  I  see  how  the  misery  from  sin — what  bad  men  look 
forward  to  with  such  dread — is  love  also.     These  punishments,  &c.,  are 
what  the  Old  Testament  speaks   of,  the  sphere  with  wh  it  appears  to 
deal  alone  and  entirely.     The  New  Testament  includes  the  Old  ;  but  it 
adds  the  actual  besides.     It  is  as  the  vertebrate  is  to  the  invertebrate  ; 
the  first  is  developed  up  to  a  new  and  higher  form ;  and  another  is  ad- 
ded corresponding  to  the  first,  but  that  also  higher  and  more  perfect. 

I  do   not  mean  to  say  that  all  suffering  is  necessarily  punishment  for 
particular  sins.     For  besides  all  else  that  might  be  said,  I  recognize  be- 
ing sacrificed  for  others.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fact  of 
nature  altogether  is  actual  ;  it  is  moral,  not  mere  physical  necessity ; 
this  is  but  a  mode  in  wh  we  perceive  that.     The  truest  way  is  to  recog- 
nize the  actualness,  the  moral  relation  ;  wh  becomes  erroneous  only 
when  it  is  put  into  opposition  to  the  natural  laws,  as  if  it  were  another 
thing,  over-ruling  and  apart.    It  is  the  fact ;  and  the  laws  of  nature  are 
the  form  in  wh  alone  we  can  see  the  fact ;  the  case  becomes  simple  when 
so  seen. 

Here  I  note  again  a  beauty  of  instinct — in  the  orthodox  view,  that 
the  eternal  punishment  is  not  remedial,  not  discipline  merely;  and  that 
it  does  not  cease,  that  it  needs  to  be  redeemed  and  saved  from — not  by 
ourselves,  not  by  the  course  of  events,  but  by  the  very  self-sacrifice  of 
God — or  we  are  utterly  lost.  All  punishment  being  brought  into  merely 
corrective  discipline  does  not  answer  to  the  case. 

So  the  instinct — we  not  recognizing  the  eternal  as  actual — runs  into 
everlasting  torment,  or  destruction,  i.  e.  literal  ending ;  wh  latter  will 
not  do  because  the  Bible  speaks  otherwise.     The  entire  progress  of  all 
these  conceptions  may  be  seen :  how  they  must  have  been,  what  they 
answer  to,  and  by  what  courses  of  thought  they  have  arisen. 
Certainly  eternal  punishment,  the  actual,  the  being  sinful,  the  damnation, 
is  not  corrective  or  remedial ;  it  demands   a  sacrifice.     It  itself  is    pe- 
nal and  ultimate  (we  might  say  it  was  judicial  if  the  term  did  not  seem 
too  small).     We  must  be  saved  by  Christ  or  we  can  never  be  saved ; 
this  eternal  has   no  ceasing  in  it,  damnation  no  tendency  to  make  good. 
How  can  a  man  save  himself  from  selfishness,  or  be  saved,  except  by 
sacrifice,  by  self-sacrifice  ?     For  observe  :  even  on  the  orthodox  view 
Christ's  sacrifice  could  not  truly  save  us,  except   by  being  self-sacrifice  ; 
for  otherwise,  how  much  soever  the  penalty  had  been  inflicted  on  Him, 
it  could  not  make  us  love. 

Do  I  not  thus  arrive  at  a  view  in  which  I  may  re-affirm  the  wrath  of 
God  as  producing,  constituting,  damnation  ?       God's  love  acting  on  us 
in  our  selfishness  constitutes  the  damnation,  the  sin. 

I  maintain  that  the  unredeemed  state  is  not  freedom ;  that  man  is  not 
free  to  be  sinful ;  it  is  his  bondage.     Doing  as  he  likes,  of  course  he  de- 
serves to  be  punished,  and  is  punished.     But   the   true  punishment  is 
that  very  bondage ;  because  man  is  wicked  God  has  delivered  him  into 
slavery,  punishing  him  so ;  and  will  only  deliver  him  by  the  death  of 
His  own  Son.     And  then  if  the  question  be  asked  :  but  is  this  man's 
own  fault,  or  his  misfortune ;  I  observe  first  that  we  are  trying  to  bring 
the  eternal  into  the  intellect,  and  cannot  get  right  so.     And  next  that 
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this  veiy  idea  of  free-will  wh  we  wish  to  apply  to  that  doing  as  we  like, 
itself  comes  out  of  the  inertia,  means  the  bondage,  is  inapplicable.     If 
we  mean  :  is  it  the  result  of  man's  doing  as  he  likes — I  say,  no ;  it  is 
the  cause  of  it.     It  comes  before  the  death,  not  after ;  it  is  not  in  time. 
It  is  that  very  thing  that  constitutes  him  wicked  or  selfish,  and  makes 
him  do  as  he  likes ;  it  is  guilt  in  a  profounder,  deeper  sense — actual, 
not  physical — what  we  must  be  content  to  feel  and  know,  not  to  say.  It 
is  not  stealing,  lying,  drinking,  cheating,  nor  all  together ;  it  is  not-love; 
it  is  that  negation,  that  (actual)  not-being,  wh   constitutes  the  '  I,'  the 
self-regard,  and  makes  me  necessarily  be  a  'free  agent,'  as  we  say ;  makes 
me  do,  not  the  right  thing,  but  that  wh  I  prefer  or  choose. 

Think  of  translation — the  very  body  wh  we  perceive  as  material  be- 
coming not  material,  and  shown  to  us  as  more  truly  that  wh  is.  I  must 
look  at  it  so.  The  doctrine  of  translation  of  this  very  body  surely  is  an 
insight  into  the  non-true-existence  of  matter. 

Surely  faith  can   be  productive  only  of  subjective  change,  its  objects 
must  be  facts.     Surely  God  has  forgiven  us,  Christ  has  borne  our  pun- 
ishment ;   else  what  is  there  to  believe  ?     Now  if  we  believe,  we  are 
saved ;  it  makes  that  difference  in  us  wh  constitutes  salvation.     So  of 
course  we  are  saved  by  faith.      [The  orthodox  view  makes  us  saved  on 
account  of  faith,  not  by  it ;  it  is  to  this  that  the  moral  objections  are 
raised.]     Either  Christ  has  borne  our  sins,  or  not :  if  He  has,  then  there 
is  a  fact  for  belief.     And  surely,  if  so,  the  punishment  is  not  inflicted 
again  on  me. 

Does  Christ's  suffering  not  take  away  the  fresh  guilt  of  rejecting  Him? 
Then  how  can  we  be  sure  that  it  takes  away  the  guilt  of  rejecting  Him 
at  all  ?  how  be  sure  of  the  past  ?     Of  course  Christ's  death  saves  us 
from  the  punishment  of  refusing  to  believe  on  Him.     It  suffices  for  this 
guilt  as  for  all  other.     Surely  we  are  in  confusion  respecting  the  dam- 
nation from  wh    Christ  saves  us,  and  the  punishment  of  transgressions 
wh  God  inflicts  certainly  on  every  man  that  doeth  evil.      By  believing, 
we  are  saved  from  the  damnation  ;  also  from  the  sins,  and  so  from  their 
punishment  too.     Think  respecting  that  sin  of  wh  damnation  is  the  pun- 
ishment ;  whether  it  is  transgressions,  as  'sins'  are.     Is  it  not  of  an  al- 
together different  category  ?     As  a  person,  i.  e.  as  in  time,  really,  or 
thingally,  God  has  put  our  punishment  on  Christ ;  and  so  we,  believing, 
are   saved   from   damnation;  the   error   is   in   misinterpreting  damna- 
tion. 

The  difficulty  about  the  present  inspiration  of  believers  comes  from 
putting  the  whole  affiair  into  a  human  mode  ;  inspiration  goes  with  the 
life ;  it  is  part  of  it ;  having  life  from  Christ  we  must  be  inspired — we 
know.     And  our  inspiration  is  of  course  the  same  as  that  of  the  script- 
ural writers ;  their  inspiration  was  that  they  were  made  alive  ;  it  was 
not  intellectual,  nor  is  ours.     How  simple  it  would  have  been  if  instead 
of  beginning  a  long  way  off  we  had  commenced  from  the  present.     We 
are  inspired  ;  but  we  know  our  inspiration  does  not  guard  us  from  error; 
i.  e.  is  not  intellectual ;  it  is  a  fact  of  life  in  the  actual  Being ;  it  belongs 
not  to  the  physical  or  mental,  but  to  the  spiritual.     Thence  we  know 
what  was  that  old  inspiration;  it  guided  into  truth — not  correct  opinions; 
but  actual  truth.     It  is  for  this  the  errors  in  matters  of  'opinion'  or  of 
physical  relation  are  in  the  Bible — to  make  us  learn  what  true  iuspira- 
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tion  is,  and  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  relative  but  of  the  actual.    But 
do  I  not  thus  lose  my  hold  of  the  facts  of  the  Bible  ?  Even  of  Christ  s 
existence  as  a  man  ?  &c.     I  think  not,  but  will  pursue  this. — There  is 
here  the  same  error  as  in  our  science;  we  begin  a  long  way  off  instead  of 
from  that  wh  is  present  and  in  ourselves,     We  assume  a  material  world, 
and  then  ask  how  it  produces  our  sensations ;  instead  of  starting  from 
sensations  and  tracing  how  from  them  the  perceptions  arise.  It  is  only  in 
the  present  that  we  can  lay  hold  of  the  fact  at  all. 

The  difficulty  about  inspiration  comes  from  men  thinking  that  religion 
has  to  do  with  opinions,  that  they  must  have  intellectual  views   right. 
No  matter  what  you  believe,  this  book  can  give  you  life  ;  for  it  will 
make  you  'believe  in  Christ,'  see  God  to  be  self-sacrifice ;  know  Him ; 
i.  e.  love  Him ;  be  one  with  Him,  sacrificing  your  own  self  too. 

It  is  no  matter  about  inspiration  in  any  other  sense.      Inspired  men, 
i.  e.  living  (breathing)  men,  wrote  it,  and  it  gives  us  life,  and  that  is 
enough.     As  for  the  facts  of  Christ's  life,  and  death,  and  words,  &c.,  we 
receive  them,  not  as  inspired  but  as  reported  on  reliable  testimony.  They 
were  inspired  'living'    men  :  that   they  were  living  is  clear  enough  ;  this 
needs  no  proof,  when  we  see  what  they  did  and  said.     Now,  how  were 
they  made  alive  ?     Surely  they  tell  us  truly  when  they  say  it  was  by 
Christ.       Christ  made  them  alive  ;  and  us  through  their  words.     Then 
was  Christ  the  life  of  the  world.       It  was  simple  matter  of  fact  when 
He  said  He  gave  His  life  for  the  life  of  men.    And  so  Being — God — was 
necessarily  in  Him ;  the  actual  was  there  ;  and  is  in   us,  in  all  who  par- 
take of  this  life,  this  Being.     There  is  no  question  of  evidences;  it  ia 
fact ;  this  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  our  hearts,  and  in  our  sight. 
As  for  messages  from  God  delivered  by   unholy  men — Balaam,    &c. — 
what  are  these  ?     Surely  on  a  par  with  material  miracles  ;  both  are  phy- 
sical ;  perhaps  signs,  but   not  possibly  the  fact  of  Divine  inspiration. 
Prophecy  and  miracle  go   well  together ;  but  inspiration  means  the  ac- 
tual life,  and  is  spiritual,  not  intellectual. 

The  entire  turning  point   of  Christ's  divinity  and  sacrifical,  expiatory 
suffering,  lies  in  our  seeing  the  death  of  man.    This  renders  it  necessary, 
places  it  at  once  in  the  necessary  order  of  things.     But  when  this  is 
not  seen,  we  must  come  either  to  onr  forensic  orthodoxy  (hypothesis), 
or  to  the  denial   of  expiation  (anticipation) — the  polar  results  of  that 
ignorance,  or  negation   of  the  death.     These  are  married  in  the  fact. 
Both  are  denied,  yet  both  affirmed,  in  self-sacrifice,  in  the  giving  up  self 
for  a  higher  Being.     Is  not  this  the  idea  of  all  self-sacrifice  ?     This 
marriage,  union   with  (the  polar  opposite,  is  giving  up  self  for  truer, 
higher  Being.     And,  marvellous  though  it  seem,  it  is  union  of  creature 
and  Creator  ;  all  these  interpretations,  or  polar  unions  (material  and  men- 
tal),  are  images  merely  of  the  actual — phna  from  the  fact.     Thus   do   I 
not  see  how  there  must  be  just  this  phn  to  us  ?       Life,  divergence,  or 
nutrition — this  is  creation ;  and  interpretation,  union  of  the  two  ia  one, 
self-sacrifice — this  is  redemption.     The  fact  not  being  seen,   necessarily 
the  phu  is  in  all  these  forms — inert  and  various,  because  in  time. 

And  see  how    beautifully    the  nutrition  itself  is   none  the  less  func- 
tion, none  the  less  self-sacrifice  ;  it  is  only  two  views  of  one  fact ;  each 
is  each.     We  have  the  one  fact  of  self-sacrifice,  wh  is  alike  creation 
•id  redemption ;  redemption  of  some  is   creation  in   respect  to   others 
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So  I  see  by  our  self-sacrifice  we  are  creators;  our  redemption  is  creation 
of  other  'creature' — to  be  redeemed,  so  causing  creation  again.     It  is 
the  eternal,  seen  thus  as  in  time,  and  necessarily.     Here  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Elohim.     The  creature  ceases  not,   only  the  form  ;  none  less 
creature  is  there  because  any  given   creature  is  united  to  God,  becomes 
one  with  Him.    This  'personality'  is  the  form  of  the  creature  ;  there  is 
ever  other  personal,  other  creature,  other  redemption :  i.e.  this  is  how 
it  is  as  seen  in  time.     So  it  is  as  if  in  being  redeemed,  in  self-sacrifice, 
in  becoming  one  with  God,  the  creature  truly  gave  up  his  Being  as 
creature  for  (or  to  become)  another  creature.  Is  it  not  a  pretty  thought? 
Does  it  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  our  conscious,  enjoying,  heaven  ? 
"We  give  up  our  creatural  enjoying  '  life  ;'  but  it  is  not  lost ;  we  become 
so  creators — is  it  not  what  we  would  wish  ?     Nay,  is  there  not  an  in- 
finite and  awful  glory  in  it  ?     We  become  creators,  Elohim  ;  so  we 
know  God,  in  that  we  know  the  true  Being  of  God.     God  being  the 
creator,  to  be  creator  is  to  be  one  with  Him ;  to  be  one  with  Him  is  to 
be  creator.      Here,  in  true  self-sacrifice,  in  heaven,  we  know  what  it  is 
to  be  Divine,  we  share  the  creative  Being.      Do  we  want  to  know  what 
creation  is  ?     Here,  in  self-sacrifice  it  is  :  to  be  is  to  be  creator.     That 
is  God — that  wh  is  seen  in  Christ.     Surely  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Elohim.     Nay,  may  not  that  happiness  be  in  store  for  us  :  to  know  our- 
selves as  creators  ;  to  see  our  creature -being  given  to  another  race  by 
our  union  with  God ;  to  watch  over  a  new  race,  even  as  the  Elohim 
watched  over  us  ?     '  Man  has  become  as  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and 
evil.'      This  they  too  had  passed  through  ;  they  knew  what  it  was,  as 
we  shd  do. 

Do  I  not  seem  to  get  back  consciousness  into  the  eternal  ?  my  sup- 
pression coming  to  its  re-afiirmation  ;  not  of  a  creature  consciousness, 
but  as  it  were  a  Divine.     Would  it  not  be  a  delight  to  see  that  our 
creature  Being,  our  happy  life,  our  powers,  our  hopes,  our  discipline, 
our  redemption,  was  become  another's;  our  free  gift  to  him  ;  given  to  us 
by  God  to  be  so  given  ;  our  Being  no  longer,  but  his,  therein  only 
truly  ours.     Here  is  the  spiritual  organization ;  it  is  by  self-sacrifice  of 
every  creature. 

Is  it  not  a  marvel,  what  the  universe  becomes  to  us  thus  ?  Yet  not  a 
marvel ;  is  it  not  what  must  be  ?  This  is  (spiritual)  induction  as  op- 
posed to  a  priori. 

Thus  do  not  I  advance  towards  seeing  another  thing  that  has  been  a 
difficulty  to  me  ?    May  I  not  think  of  all  created  Being,  as  such,  as  like 
man's,  and  say,  '  no  sin  no  creature  ?'     Even  such  miserable,  sinful, 
terrible  existence,  we  need  not  shudder  at :  even  this  is  welcome.     Not 
as  we  see  and  feel  it  indeed  (perceive  and  are  conscious);  it  is  not  so; 
we  need  only  see  and  know  the  fact  of  it  to  see  it  full  of  eternal  glory. 
Yes,  there  may  he  eternally  this  Being,  but  not  this  illusion.     All  the 
fact  may  be  eternal :  yes,  and  the  illusion  too ;  the  ignorance  as  means  to 
knowing.     It  is  no  true  evil  that  their  shd  be  this  illusion,  this  consci- 
ous evil,  this  felt  evil,  suffering  [and  sin].     This  is  no  true  evil ;  this 
is  the  very  fact  of  love  ;  it  is  creation.  Thus  Being  is  given  to  persons, 
made  to  be  not  God's  alone  but  universally  distributed.     This  means 
love,  self-sacrifice,  or  creature  Being. — I  see  self  sacrifice  is  creature 
Being  ;  it  is  Being  imparted ;  limited  to  be  others'.  No  harm  is  in  this 
illusion  wh  we  call  sin  and  misery. 
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On  this  perception  all  those  objections  to  Christianity  disappear  wk 
dwell  on  the  unlikelihood  of  God  coming  into  human  form,  for  such  a 
small  world,  &c.     They  rest  on  the  assumption  of  the  true  existence  of 
the   phn.     [Both  theoretically  and  practically  they  are  like  the  puzzles 
about  'ultimate  properties';  they  cannot  be*  solved,  and  yet  do  not  hinder 
belief  and  action].     The  difficulty  is  in  two  assumptions  of  phn  as  fact: 
first  with  regard  to  God ;  it  assumes  Him  as  a  person,  &c.  ;  not  seeing 
Him  as  infinite  Being ;  and  that  where  true  Being  is  there  He  must  be, 
and  where  He  is  there  is  necessarily  true  action  ;  i.  e.  if  in  a  person, 
self-sacrifice.     Second  with  regard  to  'this  world,'  as  bring  so  small, 
&c.;  we  assume  that  the  appearance  to  us  is  the  fact.    The  fact  (of  God 
or  Being)  necessites  the  form  of  Christ's  incarnation. 

Now  to  go  back  :   1   say  the  forensic  idea  is  hypothesis   necessary 
from  our  not  perceiving  the  fact ;  the  denial  of  it.  i.  e.  of  expiation,  is 
anticipation,  is  denial  of  hypothesis  without  supplying  fact.       Man  is 
hypothesis,   self-assertion :  woman  is   anticipation,  self-sacrifice  in  a 
physical  sense ;  physical   sympathy,  or  self-abnegation  ;  but  not  the 
true  spiritual  love  ;    denial  of  hypothesis  without  introducing  fact. 
Man's  self-assertion  must  be  excluded,  not   by  woman's  physical  sym- 
pathy alone,  but  by  true  love,  which,  including  that,  yet  causes  it  to 
be  no  longer  a  mere  negation. 

I  say  :  the  death  of  man  not  being  seen,  and  therein  the  truer  mean- 
ing and  necessity  of  Christ's  dying  lor  man,  to  save  him  from  death  or 
damnation,  necessarily  there  has  been  the  invention  of  this  supposed 
forensic  procedure.     This  is  most  evidently  human,  and  not  the  fact; 
it  places  God  in  time :  doing  first  one  thing  and  then  another  ;  it  sup- 
poses Him  in  a  special  character,  as  minister  to  a  law  higher  than  him- 
self.    This  is  just  like  our  ideas  :  law  higher  than  Being.       It  is  the 
old  fate,  only  elevated  to  be  moral.     The  fate  was  to  the  '  intelligible ' 
world,  what  our  law  above  God  or  Love  is  to  the  separate  spiritual 
world.     This  separateness  is  the  cause  ;  '  fate  '  went  with  the  '  intelli- 
gible'; law  above  God  will  go  with  the  separate  spiritual.  'Being,  God, 
is  not  under  law:  so,  as  before,  law  is  from  the  '  not.' 

It  is  very  instructive  to  see  how  we  place  God  under  law  in  our  or- 
thodoxy.    It  is  better  to  the  moral  sense  than  arbitrariness ;  even  as 
fate  is  better  than  chance  to  the  intellect.     But  it  shows  how  we  have 
introduced  the  negation  into  Him,  even  as  it  is  negation  places  under 
law.     Here  is  the  proof  again  that  personality  is  from  negation.     If 
God  be  a  person  he  is  necessarily  under  law.     It  is  this  that  necessi- 
tates our  forensic  idea — taking  phn  truly  to  be,  and  supposing  God 
personal  ;  leaving  out  the  Being.     So  he  is  necessarily  a  governor,  and 
under  law.     Here  one  sees  our  orthodoxy  belongs  to  the  negation :  God, 
not  seen  as  infinite,  made  personal,  or  as  perceived  scientifically  or  in- 
tellectually, is  thus.      The  hypothesis  of  a  forensic  arrangement  in  the 
death  of  Christ  is  necessary ;  so  only  can  the  fact  be  to  us  in  our  ig- 
norance.    The  i'act  (unknown)  must  be  this  phn.     Not  seeing  the  pre- 
sent (eternal)  damnation  from  wh  Christ  saves  us  by  His  death,  we 
must  suppose  a  future,  and  suppose  Christ  dying  to  save  us  from  God's 
anger.       But  not  only  is  this  hypothesis  necessary  ;  not  less  necessary 
is  the  denial  of  it ;  nor  less  than  certain  the  interpretation.     Men  must 
reject  a  hypothesis  so   manifestly  impossible.     Hence   unitarianism  ; 
hence  the  rejection  of  any  but   a  subjective  atonement,  by  so  many  of 
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our  best  and  most  deeply  pious  men.     The  place  and  meaning  of  this 
is  simple  ;  it  is  involved  in  our  non-perception  of  man's  death.      The 
starting  point   of  it   all  is   the   taking  this  for  the  true  Being  of  man, 
wanting  only  connection  and  perfecting.     If  so,  only  the  moral  effect  of 
Christ's  example  can  be  wanted  ;   and  \vhether  He  is  truly  Grod  or  not 
is  a  minor  question. 

A  new  insight  into  'anticipation'  is  given  me  here  :  it  is  ever  just  this 
legitimate  result  of  the  premises  (logical,  or  the  female).  The  supposition 
wh  ignores  the  fact,  while  it  brings  in  on  the  one  hand  a  hypothesis — 
arbitrary  and  artificial,  not  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things — on  the 
other,  by  legitimate  deduction,    conducts   to  the*  anticipation.     The 
fact,   affecting  us,  though  not  'known,'  produces  hypothesis.     The  ne- 
cessary deduction  from  the  supposition  wh  ignores  the  fact,  from  the 
contrary  to  fact,  leads  to  anticipation. 

Anticipation,  as  founded  so  especially  upon  the^ignorance,  answers  to 
woman's  affections  as  so  emphatically  personal.     And  do  not  I  see   an 
illustration  of  the  two-fold  polarity  in  sex  ?     Is  not  anticipation  (as 
woman)  bodily  female  and  mentally  male  ?  or  vice  versa  ?       I  think  I 
have  noted  long  ago  how,  in  the  mental  life,  ova  are  '  impregnated  '  by 
the  logical ;  i.e.  hypothesis  by  anticipation.     And  yet,  in  other  respects 
—  as  denial,  i.  e.  nutrition — anticipation  is  clearly  female. 

It  is  curious  the   way  in  wh   our   divines  speak  of  the  '  imperfect ' 
theology  of  the  early  centuries  ;  patronizing  them  so  graciously.     In 
the  second  century  the  Christian  writers  had  not  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  Pauline  doctrine.     Very  likely — men  speaking  the  same  language 
that  he  wrote  in,  familiar  with,  and  partaking  all  the   same  modes  and 
habits  of  thought  wh  influenced  him ;  men  who  had  his  epistles  as  their 
only  books  (besides  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  or  only  parts  of 
it);  men  whose  immediate  predecessors  had  themselves  conversed  with 
him.      These  men  did  not  apprehend  the  true  Pauline  doctrine.     And 
they  confounded  justification  with  being  made  holy.     Strange  ;  when 
we  consider  that  the  word  means  being  made  holy.  I  suppose  'dikaios' 
is  a  just  man  ;  one  who  will   not  cheat  you  ?     Is  it  rather  possible  that 
we  do  not  quite  comprehend  Paul  ?     Christianity  was  a  different  thing 
in  those  days  ;  it  was  a  power  then  in  the  world  ;  may  not  the  reason 
be  that  they  knew  what  it  was  better  than  we.     Perhaps  they  did  con- 
found justification   with   being  made  holy ;  but  might  it  not  be  some 
compensation  if  they  were  really  made  holy  ?  Perhaps  they  did  not  see 
Christ's  death  as  a  price,  an  expiation,  as  we  do  ;  but  what  if  they 
were  made  'conformable'  to  it  ?  Which  is  the  important  thing  ?  the  un- 
derstanding or  the  Being. 

Our  opinional  Christianity  has  its  value,  necessity,  and  excuse ;  it 
could  not  have  boen  done  without ;  but  it  is  not  Christianity.     The 
progress  of  man's   life  has  naturally  developed  this  ;  it  was  a  need- 
ful nutrition  ;  it  is  not  to  be  scorned,  but  to  be  interpreted. 
See  how  in  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  Influx  it  is  involved  that  man 
without  that  influx  of  the  Divine  is  an  empty  form ;  i.  e.  is  negation  in 
such  form  ;   a  form  of  negation — not  Being,  but  a,  form  in  wh  Being  is 
to  Be.     Man's  self-sacrifice  is  Being  in  the  form  of  man,  in  the  Being 
of  man.     This  is  also  in  Emerson's  '  There  is  no  great  and  no  small,' 
&c      This  is  imaged  in  mathematics.  Tke  form  of  negation  (of  absence 
of  knowledge)  or  .f.ywfto/,  is  filled  by  fact  in  the  solution. 
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'  Luther,in  controversy  with  Erasmus,  [Maurice  :  Mediaeval  Phil,  p.40] 
affirmed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  slavery  of  man's  will,  and  its 
incapacity  to  emancipate  itself,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  his  teaching, 
of  his  whole  affirmation.'  Striking  :  for  this  is  the  doctrine  of  man's  death. 
The  Romanist  was  asserting  his  life — that  he  could  merit  heaven,  &c. 
So   men  now  assert  his  life ;  that  it  is  this  nature  needs  perfecting, 
Ever  the  advance  is  to  see  the  death  of  man ;  necessarily  BO  in  religion, 
as  to  see  his  ignorance  is  in  science  or  philosophy. 

Johannes  seems  to  hold  (p.  74)  Adam's  original  state  to  have  been 
spiritual,  and  that  the  material  is  due  to  the  Fall :   '  the  original  body 
spiritual  and  immortal.'     It  appears  some  of  the  Fathers  also  are  of  this 
opinion.     Here  too  the  difficulty  is  in  the  belief  in  the  true  existence 
of  the  phn ;  not  seeing  that  there  is  no  material,  save  as  phn,  and  that 
its  reality  is  illusion.     So  the  '  being  material  like  animals,'  &c.,  loses 
all  its  meaning ;  there  are  no  material  animals ;  there  was  no  matter 
for  Adam  to  sink  down  into.     This  is  Plato's  idea ;  it  belongs  (this  en- 
tire belief  in  real  matter)  to  the  old  ante-scientific  period  in  which  the 
senses   were   never   called   in   question.     It    is    most    anti-Baconian. 
[Tho'  Bacon  acceded  to  it,  and  so  failed  altogether  to  place  his  doc- 
trines on  a  firm,  because  consistent,  footing.    Our  inductive  Science  is 
truly  sceptical  altogether — witness  Comte.] 

Was  there,  to  Adam,  the  phn  of  matter,  and  is  the  difference  in  its  now 
being  the  fact  to  us  ?  and  is  all  this  work  of  the  intellect  to  get 
men  out  of  it :  so  redeeming — an  illustration,  or  rather  the  fact,  of  how 
the  interpretation  is  re-affirmation,  restoration  (and  enlargement)  of  the 
primary  instinct :  is  a  suppression  of  that  in  this  'material,'  now  restored  ; 
seeing  it  as  redemption,  i.  e.  self-sacrifice  ?  Then  how  was  the  fact  to 
Adam  ?  that  is  the  point ;  that  it  must  have  been  suppressed,  &c. 

Anselm  (p.  99)  notes  how  the  enquiry  into  God  leads  to  '  nothing '  ; 
'  without  cause,  instrument,  matter,  &c.'     How  clearly  this  is  a  result 
of  our  putting  negation  for  Being  ;  of  course  Being  must  be  negation  to 
us.     It  is  necessary  ;   and  conversely,  our  finding  Being  thus  negation 
proves  to  us  that  this  wh  we  take  for  Being,  is  negation.     \Ve  seek  the 
Being,  and  find  that  it  repudiates  what  we  take  for  Being ;  of  course  it 
shows  this  to  be  negation,  i.  e.  not  to  be.     These  are  hypotheses,  phna, 
forms  of  negation,  i.  e.  forms  without  fact.     This  is  what  all  logic,  all 
sound  judgment,  all  experience  agree  in.    "Why  are  we  so  reluctant  to 
admit  it  ?  why,  except  from  the  assumption  that  the  phn  must  be,  must 
be  such  as  it  seems  to  us.     There  is  no  other  argument :  and  this  is  not 
only  no  argument  at  all,  not  only  proved  by  all  experience  to  be   em- 
phatically the  wrong  position,  wh  ever  misleads,  but  in  itself  is  demon- 
strably  false  and  untenable ;  because,  we  being  ignorant,  the  fact  cannot 
be  as  it  seems  to  us.     [See  Ferrier  too,  and  all  the  metaphysicians.] 

[Observe  here  about  Ferrier.     He  proves  (?)  the  union  of  the  self 
with  the  object  in  all  that  'is,'  but  not  therefore  necessarily  the  same 
self;  so  that  wh  is  may  vary,  must  vary  with  and  to  every  '  self  or 
consciousness.     This  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  and   is  as  open  to  the  ob- 
jection of  subjectiveness  as  any  other  system  whatever.     And  see  the 
bearing  on  the  Divine  Being :  if  God  were  a  self,  the  union  of  that  self 
with  the  object  wd  be  the  truest  Being.     But  now  think  how  this  is 
truly  pantheism  [this  putting  phn  for  fact  with  God  in  that — or  atheism.] 
For  besides  the  Divine  self  there  is  nothing,  nor  can  be  any  Being.  God's 
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self  therefore,  with  the  object,  is  simply  Good's  self,  and  all  therefore  is 
God.     This  self  of  ours  and  of  all  creatures  must  be  therefore  part  of 
God's  self  (else  is  God  denied)  for  besides  His  self  is  nothing.  Or  other- 
wise, and  better  indeed,  God  having  or  being  not  a  '  self  at  all :  infini- 
tude,   excluding    self.     Then    comes  the  question,  how  about  Being 
with  respect  to  Him,  and  the  solution  is  very  simple  :  the  self  being  ne- 
cessarily negation,  not  God.    Thus  we  come  to  the  fact  without  the  self, 
without  any  self,  i.  e.  the  true  fact.     This  is  the  option  to  Ferrier  ;  for 
if  he  asserts  otherwise  he  has  either  God's  self  for  the   sole  fact  (pan- 
theism) or  existence  independently  of  God.     And  this  latter  is  not  to 
be  got  over ;  the  creature  cannot  be   added   besides   God,  in  the  true 
sense  of  Being  •.  the  negation  must  be  introduced.     Now  Terrier's  doc- 
trine agrees  with  mine  wholly  :  all  that  we  perceive,  all  phna,  is  the 
union  of  self  with  the  fact,  i.  e.  of  not-being;  it  is  a  form  of  negation, 
phn  exactly  :  it  is  form  with  the  fact  left  out ;  necessarily  all  that  is  to 
or  with  self  is  so.     It  is  Being  or  fact  with  negation,  i.  e.  form  alone.] 

All  things  conspire  to  this :  we  must  give  up  assuming  that  that  wh 
appears  to  us,  is  [with  all  its  consequences,  as  to  the  self,  &c.]  This  is 
the  radical  error — that  from  the  Being  of  these  lower  things  we  can  as- 
cend to  the  higher,  the  true,  the  eternal — that  we  must  have  their  ex- 
istence as  a  basis.  People  feel  that  if  this  temporal  and  physical  were 
denied  to  Be,  there  were  no  basis  for  inferring  or  believing  the  Divine. 
I  see  this  now.  They  do  not  consider  the  negation  which  is  necessarily 
here.  And  especially  I  see  the  misconception  thus  :  they  have  not  con- 
sidered that  supposing  them  not  to  be,  there  still  remains  all  the  fact ; 
viz.  the  perception.  What  difference  can  our  giving  up  an  assumption 
make  ?  why,  we  only  assume  their  existence  to  account  for  this  percep- 
tion or  consciousness  ;  therefore,  if  we  do  not  assume  it,  there  still  re- 
mains the  consciousness  to  be  accounted  for  ;  and  any  other  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  it  must  have  an  equal  certainty  ;  cannot  have  less,  (for  all 
admit  that  has  none) ;  and  must  have  just  so  much  more  as  the  process 
by  which  it  is  inferred  or  established  is  more  legitimate  and  secure  and 
worthy.  Make  an  induction,  investigate,  examine,  do  not  assume  :  so 
we  shall  come  to  know  the  cause  of  our  consciousness.  This  is  very  in- 
teresting. We  have  just  to  take  up  this  question  in  a  calm,  natural, 
unfrightened  manner.  Here  is  the  phn — the  material  world ;  the  fact — 
that  we  perceive  it.  Now  why  is  this  phn  ?  why  do  we  perceive  this  ? 
what  fact  or  '  Being '  is  affecting  us  so  that  we  have  such  sensations, 
and,  being  in  ignorance,  must  have  inferred  such  hypotheses  ?  What  is 
that  fact '(  First,  cease  regarding  the  phn  as  fact  or  Being,  and  then 
you  may  hope  to  know  :  never  otherwise.  To  have  reason  for  believing 
in  God,  to  have  true  knowledge  of  Him,  we  need  not  to  hold  and  affirm 
the  existence  of  the  perceived,  but  to  abandon  that  assumption ;  it  is  a 
preliminary  condition.  That  we  perceive  it,  and  are  compelled  to  think 
it  exists  at  first,  &c. — this  is  all  good  ;  it  is  on  this  basis  all  rests  ;  but 
that  is  most  different  from,  nay  emphatically  denies,  the  true  existence 
of  it.  [Besides  it  does  not  exist,  it  ceases,  it  is  an  unknown  fact,  &c.] 
We  have  to  interpret  this  phn. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  besides  the  Being  there  can  be  '  nothing.' 
Starting  from  the  Being  of  the  phn,  we  are  necessarily  landed  in  nothing 
as  God.  So  God's  Being  excludes  the  Being  of  the  phn. 

Do  it  as  we  like,  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  base  the  Being  of  God 
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upon  but  our  consciousness — the  fact  of  our  perception.     Now  instead 
of  going  directly  from  this,  we  choose  to  go  round  about  thro'  an  assump- 
tion— viz.  of  the  existence  of  that  which  is  perceived — or  of  some  such 
substratum,  from  wh  we  infer  God.     But  this,  unless  it  can  be  proved, 
and  shown  necessary  and  true,  is  absurd  ;  at  any  rate  it  cannot  strengthen 
our  argument,  it  merely  introduces  a  doubtful  link,  leaving  the  others 
just  as  they  were.     There  is  and  can  be  no  more  evidence  for  God  than 
the  fact  of  our  consciousness  or  perception  implies.     And  how  unneces- 
sary is  this  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  phn  ;  every  way  how 
embarrassing.     What  can  be  simpler,  nay  more  natural,  more  certain, 
than  that  God  is  redeeming  man  ;  and  that  is  the  fact  wh  causes  his  per- 
ceptions ?     Of  all  things,  one  of  the  most  curious  is  this  imagination  of 
affirming  the  existence  of  the  phn  to  prove  that  of  God  ;  and  feeling  as 
if  He  were  less  certainly  to  be  inferred  by  questioning  it ! 

How  the  essence  of  religion  is  God  coming  to  man,  not  man  rising  up 
to  God :  these  are  the  two  opposites. 

Surely  this  is  imaged  in  all  interpretation.  The  hypothesis  does  not 
rise  to  the  fact ;  all  assertion  and  rectification  of  the  hypothesis  is  ut- 
terly vain  ;  it  has  to  be  excluded  by  the  fact.  Yet  as  there  must  be  hy- 
pothesis for  fact  to  be  to  us,  so  there  must  be  self  for  Being  to  be  to  or 
of  the  creature. 

I  know  that  men,  the  best  men,  will  not  like  giving  up  this   '  free 
action,'  (this  life  of  man)  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  moral  attitude 
of  human  life,  its  moral  responsibility,  &c.    Yet  all  advance  in  religion 
is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  seeing  the  slavery  (vide  Luther).  It  is  making 
less  of  man  and  more  of  God ;  recognizing  God's  coming  down  to  man, 
not  man  rising  to  God  ;  looking  to  the  fact,  not  to  the  negation.     [Sin 
and  punishment  are  not  thus  dissociated  ;  sin  rightly  brings  suffering ; 
justly  does  he  who  likes  and  chooses  wickedness,  suffer.     This  has  only 
been  perplexed  by  partial  alterations,  wh  disturb  the  relations :  both  are 
phenomenal,  are  appropriate  on  the  same  level — it  is  all  consistent.     It 
is  men's  idea  that  this  is  probation  that  perplexes  them.     Unless  a  man 
"be  free,  how  can  he  be  justly  put  on  probation  ?  of  course  he  cannot. — 
Yet  men  could  not  see  that  as  he  is  not  free  this  cannot  be  probation  ; 
and  as  Christ  expressly  denies  the  freedom,  so  must  we  deny  the  pro- 
bation.    They  do  not  see  this  ;  they  cling  to  the  phn  ;  they  think  the 
fact  must  be  as  it  appears  to  them.     It  is  one  error :  give  up  the  phn — 
this  freedom,  this  life  of  man — see  that  it  is  not  the  fact,  much  as  it  ap- 
pears so  ;  weigh  all  the  evidence  : — from  our  consciousness  of  freedom  and 
perception  of  external  passiveness  together,  we  may  clearly  learn  our 
inertia.     If  we  did  not  perceive  inertia  without  us,  we  might  believe 
our  own  actualness ;  as  we  might  our  own  rest  if  we  did  not  perceive 
motion.     Can  it  be,  that  when  we  are  truly  actual,  then  we  both  are 
conscious  of  freedom  and  perceive  it  externally  ?  Is  this  being  freed  from 
the   inertia,   from   physicalness  ?     Is    this  being   in    the    eternal,    the 
spiritual  ? 

Men  think  :  if  man  is  not  free,  how  is  he  justly  to  be  damned  ?  and 
again :  is  it  not  man  who  does  all  the  evil  and  sin  ?  does  it  not  originate 
in  him  ?  we  will  not,  cannot,  attribute  it  to  God.  Very  true  ;  but  then 
it  is  negation,  it  is  not-acting ;  truly  it  comes  not  from  God  ;  not-acting 
cannot  be  from,  or  pertain  to,  Being ;  it  belongs  to  not-being,  to  self. 
This  is  the  pelf-action,  inaction,  sin.  Thus  this  becomes  clear:  inaction, 
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that  is  sin,  is  from  the  creature  wholly.     And  for  the  former  question, 
the  mistake  lies  in  the  thought  that  man  is  to  be  damned,  i.  e.  in  not 
seeing  that  he  is  damned.     If  man  is  to  he  damned,  granted,  he  must 
be  free ;  hut  in  what  shd  damnation  consist,  hut  in  his  heing  not  free  ? 
Similarly,  all  agree  that  man's  will  is  not  free  in  hell ;  is  not  that  the 
great  distinguishing  characteristic  of  it,  that  there  is  no  hope,  no  power 
of  heing  otherwise  than  evil,  condemned  to  continue  in  sinning  ?   Think 
here,  what  those  who  demur  to  man's  inertness,  his  slavery,  here  while 
it  is  redemption,  fall  into — an  unredeemed,  everlasting  slavery  to  sin, 
hereafter.     Is  it  not  clear  what  this  doctrine  of  condemnation  to  un- 
avoidable wickedness  hereafter  means  ;   viz.   the  present  eternal  death 
that  is,  and  from  wh  Christ  redeems  ?     This  is  only  the  unconscious 
want,  leading  to  vain  imaginary  satisfactions.  Think  too  ;  if  in  hell  the 
wickedness  becomes  unavoidable  and  necessary,  it  ceases,  in  that  very 
fact,  to  be  wickedness.     So  a  madman  shd  represent  hell  to  us ;  yet  we 
say  he  is  no  longer  wicked.     [But  think  now,   how   with   that  moral 
power,  responsibility  goes :  the  reconciliation  shd  be  found  here.]     If 
this  be  damnation,  if  this  be  hell,  there  is  no  longer  any  mystery  about 
man  not  being  truly  free.     Now  I  say  this  'free  will,'  self-action,  doing 
as  we  like,  is  exactly  that  wh  constitutes  that  state  of  slavery  wh  we 
conceive  as  in  hell.     To  be  under  slavery  to  evil  is  to  have  this  free  will, 
to  do  as  we  like.     This  proves  it  to  be  damnation :  and  see  how  it  dis- 
proves our  hell.     There  can  be  no  other  slavery  to  sin  but  this ;  and 
yet  we  feel  this  cannot  go  on  for  ever.     We  call  this  a  probation,  and 
i'eign  a  future  hell.     What  does  it  prove  ?     Surely  this  :    that  from 
damnation  and  hell  there  must  be  redemption.     To  be  in  hell  means  to 
be  the  subject  of  redemption :  it  is,  for  this  reason.    For  what  does  God 
cast  us  into  the  lake  of  fire  ?  for  what  do  we  heap  coals  of  fire  on  an 
enemy's  head  [or  should  we,  if  we  knew  God]  ?    Damnation  cannot  last 
for  ever ;  we  have  proof  of  it  in  our  consciousness  that  this  state  cannot. 
We  feel  that  this  doing  as  we  like  must  cease ;  i.  e.  that  that  bondage 
to  evil  in  wh  hell  consists  must  do  so.     There  can  be  no  damnation 
without  redemption. 

[Here  was  that  fatal  heathen  error :  not  seeing  this  was  death,  and 
thinking  of  probation,  made  men  suppose  a  future  punishment ;  not 
altogether  wrongly  indeed,  for  the  punishment  of  evil  deeds,  sujferiug, 
is  future;  but  damnation  is  eternal.'] 

I  say  this  state,  this  self-indulging, self-seeking  condition  of  man,wd  not 
be  so  bad  as  it  is,  if  it  were  not  hell.  See  how  much  God  is  better  than 
we,  than  our  conceptions :  '  as  high  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth, 
His  thoughts  above  our  thoughts  ' — that  this,  wh  is  hell  and  damnation, 
the  worst,  the  opposite  to  Himself,  the  very  negation  of  man  and  God 
alike  ;  this  self-action,  or  darkness  and  inertia — this,  wh  is  God's  worst, 
and  from  wh  His  Son  died  to  save  us — this  we  think  so  good,  so  beautiful, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  call  it  '  probation,'  and  invent  quite  another  hell, 
that  shall  be  bad  enough  I     See,  this  is  the  difference  between  Love  and 
self.     This  is  God's  hell — the  very  means  and  fact  of  redemption  ;  bright 
with  beauty,  thrilling  with  delight,  the  image  of  that  Love  wh  is. His 
Being,  wh  is  all  Being,  the  want  of  wh  is  death.     This  is  God's  hell — 
this  glorious  phenomenon,  this  marvellous  life  within  us  and  without : 
so  tenderly  inviting,  so  sternly  warning,  so  inevitably  avenging — that 
wakens  us  to  fervour,  moves  us  to  tears,  fills  us  with  remorse  and  agony 
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and  shame ;  that  will  not  let  us  rest  nor  have  peace,  until  self  be  made 
hateful  to  us  and  utterly  abandoned,  and  God's  own  life  be  in  us.    This, 
that  by  suffering  dra\vs  to  love ;  by  pain  and  pleasure,  by  temptation 
and  failure,  teaches  us  to  give  and  not  to  get.     I  say  this  is  God's  hell : 
what  of  our  hell  ? 

This  is  that  slavery  to  evil  (wh  we  believe  in  hell)  ;  it  can  appear 
only  thus,  in  this  absolute  doing  as  we  like,  or  arbitrariness — this  is  it. 
Thus  it  is  that  man  must  be  redeemed,  and  cannot  save  himself ;  why 
Christ  must  die  ;  and  we  only  as  we  '  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood ' 
have  life  in  us.  Thus  we  see  how  in  damnation  is  involved  redemption. 
Clearly,  only  by  this  arbitrariness,  what  we  call  '  free  will,'  can  man  be 
made  holy,  or  saved:  without  this  is  no  redemption.  Man  must  be  made 
to  love,  by  his  free  will  to  give  himself  to  God ;  this  is  necessarily  the 
phenomenon  of  his  being  made  alive.  If  he  were  not  thus  in  time,  not 
thus  a  moral  agent,  there  were  no  possible  redeeming,  DO  holiness.  (This 
I  may  see  better  again.) 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  wicked  man  may  take  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment in  his  wickedness  from  this  doctrine  :  that  it  is  only  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  after  all,  and  that  it  is  all  right.     But  do  we  not  see  that 
if  we  have  got  a  wicked  man  to  regard  and  take  happiness  in  the  re- 
demption of  man,  he  is  cured  of  his  wickedness  ?     And  as  for  excuses 
and  abuses — these  are  nothing :  we  can  never  deprive  men  of  the  power 
of  wilfully  perverting  the  truth.      [See  how  the  Bible  says  it.     '  The 
earth  is  full  of  His  glory ';  His  will  is  absolutely  done.    He  is  glorified 
both  in  them  that  believe  and  in  them  that  perish,  &c.] 

Sin  from  God  is  like  inaction  from  Being.  Of  course,  inaction  is  from 
not-being.  (Sin  is  from  not-love,  and  cannot  be  from  Love)  ;  from  self 
is  sin.  Here  is  the  meaning  of  that  doctrine  of  free  will — it  makes  sin 
action,  and  therefore  needs  Being  to  perform  it ;  and  so  this  doctrine  of 
arbitrary  action  necessarily  arises.  Sin  thus  is  from  the  creature,  the 
not- God. 

About  foreknowledge  and  freewill :  is  it  not  thus  ?  that  the  things 
foreseen  are  necessary  in  one  sense  or  relation,  and  not  so  in  another — 
necessary,  in  so  far  as  they  are  Being  or  action  ;  i.  e.  in  respect  to  that 
wh  is,  or  constitutes  the  fact ;  not  necessary  as  not-action,  or  as  to  the 
self.  This  will  be  'as  it  likes';  determined  by  circumstances.  I  know 
this  denies  man's  true  freedom,  and  I  mean  to  do  so ;  man  is  dead,  not 
alive. 

See  how  Luther  says  this  was  the  basis  of  his  Keformation  :  can  that 
be  a  bad  doctrine  wh  produced  the  Reformation,  which  goes  with  the 
strongest  will  and  most  energetic  performances  ?  '  Not  I  but  God' — 
this  is  the  secret  of  human  power,  human  labor,  human  striving  and 
unfainting  toil.  This  is  the  ground  of  bold,  free,  self-renouncing 
action.  Deny  the  self — this  is  the  way  to  le.  See  what  Napoleon  said, 
and  all  the  men  who  have  done  the  greatest  work  and  left  the  deepest 
influence  on  the  world ;  all  have  said,  '  it  is  not  I  that  act,  I  am  a 
mere  channel.'  Is  the  Bible  to  be  despised  because  it  says  in  deeper, 
profounder  way,  these  very  things  ? 

Does  this  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  freedom,  and  show  how  we  are 
conscious  of  it ;  i.  e.  its  being  so  to  the  negation,  the  self  ?  even  as  time 
and  space  are  not-being,  so  is  arbitrariness  not-necessity,  not-action. 
Not-eternal,  is  in  time  ;  not-existing,  in  space  ;  not-acting,  arbitrary  or 
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free  will.  If  inaction,  then  ia  it  not-necessary  ;  necessity  only  goes  with 
Being :  as  we  see  true  necessity,  Lore,  with  true  Being  ;  phenomenal, 
physical  necessity,  with  phenomenal  Being. 

It  is  form  that  is  determined  by  circumstances.  Form  is  not  neces- 
sary :  the  fact  is  necessary,  hut  the  form  may  vary,  may  he  or  not  be. 
Thus  seeing  self-action  as  one  with  form,  do  we  not  see  the  uncertainty, 
or  non-necessity  ?  This  free  will,  this  'substance'  that  acts  of  itself,  the 
'  moral  agent,'  (the  '  spirit,'  as  we  term  it,  that  we  think  is  freed  from 
the  body  at  death,  and  lives  for  ever  !) — this  is  the  '  hypothesis.'  It  is 
what  we  are  obliged  to  infer,  what  (as  we  say)  we  '  are  conscious  of ' ; 
because  of  the  not-love,  the  inaction,  the  non-necessity.  This  is  it ;  it 
is  the  non-necessity  or  not-being  (for  where  Being  is,  action  is  neces- 
sary) that  results  in  this  conception. 

In  the  argument  against  Infidelity  it  is  an  immense  gain  to  recognize 
the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  as  being  that  of  the  philosophers, 
that  it  is  a  human  doctrine.     Let  it  be  accounted  for :  let  men  cease  to 
sneer  at  it ;  for  it  cannot  be  repudiated  except  by  that  of  the  true  eternal 
damnation.     Only  the  scriptural  view  can  deliver  us.     Nothing  is  more 
miserable  than  a  mere  railing  against  the  evangelical  doctrines :  on  its 
hypothesis  they  are  the  necessary  and  true  views.     Let  those  who  can, 
account  for  men  inventing  everlasting  torment — the  best  men,  the  most 
philosophic,  the  proudest  boasts  of  the  advance  of  reason.     How  came 
it  to  be  ?  what  was  the  necessity  at  first,  and  what  necessity  has  main- 
tained it  so  long  in  the  belief  and  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  largest  and 
most  cultivated  intellect,  of  warmest,  tenderest  hearts,  of  profoundest 
love  to  God  ?     What  has  made  this  ?  and  how  avoid  the  overwhelming 
wonder  wh  the  scriptural  interpretation  and  fulfilment  of  this  instinct 
excites  ?     The  difference  between  our  hell  and  God's,  is — we  must  have 
a  hell  with  the  love  left  out ;  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  God's  love  that 
makes  it.     Our  hell  mu.-»t  represent  ourselves.  But  think  now — with  re- 
gard to  suffering  or  sin  being  the  true  hell — of  prostitution.     What  is  so 
horrible  ?  what  suffering  can  match  it  or  be  mentioned  in  comparison 
with  it  ?     Yet  what  makes  it  so  evil  ?  not  misery,  but  the  degradation, 
the  utter  moral  ruin.     And  so  for  hell  again  :  if  there  be  no  pleasure  in 
hell,  there  can  be  no  sin ;  then  it  cannot  be  so  bad  as  earth  :  there  can 
be  no  prostitution,  for  instance ;  then  I  say  no  suffering,  conceive  what 
we  may,  can  make  it  so  bad  as  earth.      So  what  a  chimera  it  is,  what 
mists  we  put  before  our  eyes  !  this  hell  wh  we  try  to  make  so  bad  is  not 
BO  bad  as  earth,  after  all.     And  see  how  all  suffering,  felt  as  such,  is 
illusion. 

Men  cannot  see  anything  in  Theology  aright,  because  they  do  not 
know  the  fact,  the  redemption  of  the  world,  the  making  holy  of  all.    If 
we  saw  this,  I  think  there  wd  no  longer  be  any  difficulty  about  doctrines : 
all  questions  of  right  and  justice  wd  be  set  at  rest ;  '  original  sin,'  &c.: 
and  '  election,'  too — is  not  this  right  when  we  see  the  fact  ?  must  it 
not  apply  to  that  wh  is  in  time,  i.  e.  to  the  phenomenal  ?     I  think  I  see 
this.     It  is  a  clear  fact  that  one  is  to  honor,  and  another  to  dishonor ; 
and  the  '  elect '  are  those  now  redeemed.     Altogether,  it  becomes  a  new 
thing  when  '  eternal '  is  seen  instead  of  '  everlasting.'  Connect  this  with 
'  saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  that  believe.'     And  with  that 
'  -wrath  is  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost': — does  not  this  mean  the 
misery  of  the  Jews  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ?  if  so,  is  not  the 
alllusion  to  emporal  sufferings  ?    Is  not  this  idea  largely  applicable  ? 
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We  think  of  God  as  an  executioner:  why,   even  princes  make  others 
execute  justice.    So  is  there  not  a  beauty  in  seeing  these  second  causes, 
natural  agencies,  '  laws,'  as  the  executioners  of  God's  judgments  ?     If 
this  be  the  true  idea  of  the  '  •wrath,'  election  in  relation  to  it  becomes 
more  clear.     Apply  it  also  to  those  passages  in  wh  God's  coming  to  in- 
flict wrath  is  referred  to.     Or  if  it  refer  to  the  '  passion,'  how  beautiful 
in  its  connection  ;  eg.'  they  are  contrary  to  all  men  ;     .     .     passion, 
inertia,  is  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost' — they  are  most   intensely 
damned. 

With  regard  to  the  stress  laid  upon  doctrines  by  Evangelicalism,  this 
is  to  be  observed  :  that  in  that  representation  the  reconciliation  is  ef- 
fected by  this  action  of  Christ's,  and  the  pardon  conferred  by  our  re- 
sponding to  it.  It  is  an  external  arrangement ;  an  understanding  of  wh 
cannot  be  dispensed  with — here  is  the  point.  Yet  without  questioning 
the  fact  as  so  represented,  the  need  for  an  understanding  of  doctrines 
may  be  shown  not  so  necessary :  for  granted  that  this  external  arrange- 
ment is  so,  yet  it  is  not  less  easy  to  understand  that  a  self-abandonment 
and  mere  trust  in  God  without  an  understanding  of  it,  shd  be  accepted. 
The  contrary,  indeed,  is  monstrous ;  making  salvation  to  depend  on 
mere  external  accidents. 

So  perhaps  one  can  see  how  the  evangelical  doctrine  is  right  on  our 
view.  Thinking,  as  we  do,  that  God  does  act  in  time,  it  is  most  neces- 
sary that  we  shd  think  that  he  saves  us  from  a  future  punishment,  or 
punishment  in  time :  not  that  we  do  not  need  to  be  saved,  or  that  we 
save  ourselves.  I  see  this  is  the  Tightness  and  power  in  evangelicalism  ; 
that  God  saves  us,  wholly,  fully,  and  thro'  Christ  alone.  But  now  the 
question  whether  God  acts  in  time  or  not,  whether  the  phn  be  fact,  leaves 
this  position  wholly  unaffected :  the  evangelical  element,  the  fact,  re- 
mains just  the  same.  It  is  the  mixing  up  a  (false)  philosophy  with  this 
great  fact,  that  God  wholly  saves  us  and  only  thro'  Christ,  that  intro- 
duces the  perplexity  and  feebleness. 

And  now,  if  Christ  bore  the  punishment  necessary  for  redeeming  all 
men  (which  we  say)  and  yet  all  are  not  redeemed,  then  there  has  been 
more  punishment  than  need  have  been — a  true  excess  of  evil  in  God's 
world.     [It  might  be  said  there  has  been  the  moral  probation ;  salva- 
tion has  been  offered  to  all,  and  God  is  justified.    But  surely  this  is  sad  : 
absolute  punishment,  suffering  of  direct  character  inflicted  in  excess — 
can  we  believe  it  ?]     I  am  told  this  is  what  the  '  Calvinists  '  say  ;  and 
therefore  that  Christ  bore  punishment  only  for  the  elect.       This  is  good 
logic ;  but  should  not  the  Calvinist,  if  once  convinced  that  Christ  bore 
the  sins  of  all  men,  believe  in  the  redemption  of  all  ?     Do  we  not  see 
here  that  it  is  our  putting  what  appears  to  us  for  the  fact  that  makes  the 
difficulty  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  us   that  all  are  redeemed ;  this   world 
seems  to  us  like  '  probation,'  &c. 

To  a  person  who  thinks  the  punishment  of  sin  is  future,  and  in  ano- 
ther world,  I  wd  preach  that  Christ  has  borne  his  punishment :  but  I 
wd  seek  to  raise  him  to  see  that  the  punishment,  the  damnation,  the 
fire,  is  this  self-indulgence,  is  eternal.  Then  how  much  more  pro- 
foundly he  wd  feel  and  understand  that  Christ  had  borne  his  punish- 
ment. One  must  guard  here  against  a  very  natural  error :  viz.  preach- 
ing the  actual  as  if  it  were  a  denial  instead  of  an  affirmation ;  of  de- 
stroying the  relations  instead  of  elevating  the  conceptions.  If  a 
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person  thinks  there  is  a  future  hell,   different  from  this,  he  must  also 
think  that  Christ  sacrificially  delivers  him  from  it,  and  bj  faith ;  or 
else  he  thinks  wrongly.     I  affirm  evangelicalism,  and  also  that  unless 
a  man  sees  the  eternal  damnation,  he  cannot  truly  repudiate  the  ever- 
lasting.    [See  how  it  was  the  best  men  of  old  who  believed  in  that.] 
Also  the  redemption  of  the  world  cannot  be  seen  unless  by  seeing  the 
eternal  damnation. 

Kemember  the  distinction  between  the  fact  and  the  relation.  Opinions 
are  matters  of  relation :  the  thing  with  reference  to  them  is  to  have 
them  relatively  right :  [e.  g.  persons  thinking  of  God  as  doing  special 
things  in  the  physical,  shd  think  of  the  cholera  as  a  particular  judge- 
ment :  this  is  the  right  opinion  on  that  basis'].  So  in  all  cases  the  ques- 
tion of  'opinions'  is  to  have  them  consistent  on  the  basis  on  wh  we  are ; 
this  is  logic — not  to  remain  so,  but  because  only  so  is  the  basis  improved. 
The  palpable  wrongness  of  such  consistent  opinion  in  some  form  or  other 
will  at  last  prove  the  conception  wrong,  and  so  help  us  to  a  better.  So 
pursuing  truth,  we  can  continually  advance. 

I  complain  of  the  '  orthodox  ',   that  they  hold  what  is  natural  to 
think,  with  something  adopted  from  the  Bible,  but  do  not  wholly  give 
themselves  up  to  believe  it  (i.  e.  because  it  looks  as  if  this  '  probation ' 
ended  at  death,  therefore  they  make  it  so,  &c.)     So  too  they  do  not  see 
that  the  Bible  is  Divine  or  inspired  ;  they  cling  to  '  evidence,'  &c.  ;  do 
not  truly  believe,  but  persuade  themselves  ;  so  they  are  afraid.     It  is  as 
with  the  '  Design  '  idea.     Not  being  sure  of  God,  they  want  that,  they 
cannot  afford  to  give  it  up.     They  are  not  simply  assured  that  if  that  is 
not  worthy  of  God,  then  there  must  certainly  be  something  more  worthy 
of  Him. 

The  phn  oppresses  us ;  we  think  it  is,  and  if  that  be  evil  to  us,  we 
have  no  confidence.     This  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  mischief :  this  is  un- 
belief,   not-trust — this    putting  phn  for   fact.      This    perception,   this 
phenomenal  relation,    must   be   from    our  death.      Surely  to  believe 
in  God  must  be  to  believe  that  that  wh  is,  is  Divine. 

I  see  how,  so  long  as  we  are  looking  at  &  future  happiness  or  misery, 
we  must  make  religion  have  to  do  with  opinions,  more  or  less. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  we  trust  ourselves,  not  God.     Instead  of 
either  believing  the  clear  statements  of  the  Bible — that  the  world  is  re- 
deemed ;  or  believing  in  God,  as  God,  the  Infinite  Love ;  we  set  down 
as  certain  that  wh  is  to  us — the  phn.     It  is  ourselves  that  we  believe  in, 
make  the  final  authority.     And  see,  it  is  our  evil  that  is  in  the  world  ; 
so  we,  believing  in  ourselves,  believe  the  world  is  evil.      We  believe 
that  wh  appears  to  us ;  viz.  that  the  world  is  not  redeemed,  but  is  a 
probation.    So  we  strive  to  save  ourselves,  and  to  save  the  world,  wh 
does  equal  mischief,  as  we  see  in  persecution.  This  putting  phn  for  fact 
is  self-assertion — unbelief :  Ihese  two  are  one  error ;  the  negation  or  self 
put  for  fact.     So  unbelief  is  the  great  sin,  the  great  evil ;  it  and  self- 
assertion  are  one.     Think  how  that  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  by  which 
'  they  could  not  enter  in,'  was  their  believing  in  that  which  appeared  to 
them,  instead  of  in  God  as  He  deserved,  or  in  His  assertions  by  the 
prophets.     So  Abraham,  and  those  who  trusted  God — against  hope  they 
believed  in  hope  ;  so  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  better  the  good  side  of  evangelicalism ;  and  a 
very  good  side  it  is,  morally  as  well  as  intellectually.  For  not  only  is 
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it  the  right  thing  to  think,  if  people  have  the  conception  of  the  eternal 
as  future  and  sensational ;  but  in  its  bearing  on  the  moral  attitude  of 
mankind  (on  that  conception)  it  is  sublime  ;  it  is  right.     See  how  those 
old  philosophers  had  drawn  a  line  between  the  good  (themselves)  and 
the  evil  (or  vulgar)  ;  the  one  were  to  go  to  heaven,  by  their  own  deserts, 
the  other  hopelessly  to  hell.     [This  is  a  great  defect  in  Plato  :  he  is 
open  to  the  charge  of  confounding  virtue  with  dialectics].  How  glorious 
is  that  Gospel  wh  uproots  all  this,  throws  down  that  wall,  includes  all 
equally  under  sin,  and  shows  that  there  is  no  salvation  for  any  but  by 
pardon,  by  new  life,  by  God's  free  grace,  and  by  love — love  bestowed 
and  kindled.     Nothing  can  be  more  sublime  than  this  ;  it  is  right ;  and 
must  subdue  the  world.     But  then,  the  fundamental  conception  is  not 
right : — that  hell  is  not  the  true  hell,  nor  that  heaven  the  true  heaven. 
To  cling  to  that  doctrine  is  to  cling  to  form  and  let  the  fact  escape ;  and 
so,  as  we  see,  evangelical  religion,  as  we  use  the  term,  cannot  stand 
when  once  the  feeling  arises — '  is  not  sin  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils ;  is 
not  wickedness  hell ;  shd  we  look  forward  to  happiness  as  heaven,  or  is 
not  being  holy  heaven  itself  ? '     I  say,  when  these  thoughts  once  rise  in 
men,  the  life  is  gone,  irretrievably,  from  evangelical  forms.     They  are 
right  to  think  only  so  long  as  the  eternal  is  to  us  everlasting  time,  and 
heaven  and  hell  sensational. 

The  answer  to  the  question  why  evangelical  opinions  have  the  power 
they  possess,  is,  that  they  are  the  right  thing  to  think  as  men  are  think- 
ing.    It  cannot  be  because,  as  opinions,  they  are  true ;  for  '  opinions  ' 
cannot  be  true — but  they  express  the  fact.     Then  when  they  have  not 
this  power,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  no  longer  express  the  fact.     [As  I 
said :  Christianity  is  to  save  the  world — our  religion  does  not,  therefore 
it  is  not  Christianity :  it  does  not  answer  to  the  character.] 

Now  I  see  more  clearly  how  our  theology  depends  upon  our  Science ; 
and  that  word  '  eternal '  cannot  be  used  without  time-signification  until 
it  is  rectified.  Our  scientific  doctrine  of  material  things  as  'real' 
involves  the  reality  of  time  and  space  ;  for  they  are  necessarily  in  space ; 
therefore  if  they  are,  time  and  space  are. 

Think  here  of  the  beauty  of  tiie  world.      The  fact  is  such  that  we 

must  perceive  this  beautiful  phn  :  the  beauty  is  there ;  but  the  fact  is 

not  material  beauty. 

So  in  that  '  eternal '  must  be  duration  (as  Candlish  argues.)  The  only 
remedy  is  to  see  that  the  phn  is  not  that  which  is.  So  one  understands 
how  the  perplexity  did  not  exist  in  the  same  way  in  earlier  ages,  under 
that  Science  wh  taught  that  the  real  was  not  that  which  is  in  time  and 
space,  and  that  all  this  was  but  phn.  The  entire  difficulty  has  arisen 
since  the  apostles'  days,  and  rests  on  that  '  reality '  of  the  phenomenon. 

I  cannot  even  think  a  partial  redemption.     Man  is  either  redeemed  or 
not  redeemed  ;  for  in  truth  each  man  is  what  he  is  by  virtue  of  all  being 
what  they  are  :  it  is  the  state  of  humanity  determines  that  of  each  man. 
This  is  our  interest  in  humanity :  what  is  to  man  is  everything  to  us. 
The  seems  to  us  like  un -selfishness ;  is  so,  indeed:  yet  it  is  the  only 
true  wisdom,  good  is  to  us  only  from  and  in  that.     Here  is  a  profound 
truth:  the  true  life  and  well-being  of  man,  of  each  man,  is  in  that  of 
humanity ;  but  it  seems  not  so  to  us.     So  in  learning  self-sacrifice  for 
others,  we  are  in  truth  regarding  only  our  owu  true  good :  it  is  only 
getting  right  to  the  fact. 
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People  ask :  '  Wd  a  simple-minded  plain  person  get  your  views  by 
merely  reading  the  Bible  ?  '  Now  I  do  not  meet  this  by  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem ;  but  I  wd  ask,  '  wd  a  plain  person,  reading  the 
Gospels,  get  evangelical  ideas  ? — wd  he  see  his  way  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  God's  children  in  Christ  and  others,  in  this  statement 
about  God  forgiving  ?  Is  not  this  an  attainment  only  of  a  profound 
and  elaborate  study  ? 

But  in  brief:  when  the  damnation  is  felt  as  eternal,  and  the  salvation 
by  Christ  known  as  what  it  is  ;  and  this  question  of  the  sensational  sinks 
into  its  right  place  of  subordination  and  comparative  indifference — then 
we  can  have  patience  about  that.  We  shall  know  it. all  well  enough  and 
in  time  enough.  The  thing  is  to  be  saved. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Theology  has  been  misled  by  accommo- 
dating itself  to  the  appearance — the  phn.     The  phn  is  that  men  are  led 
by  self-interest :  so  preachers  have  thought,  if  they  could  convince  men 
that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  be  religious,  they  wd  be  so.     But  it  is  a 
great  mistake  ;  it  is  not  the  fact  that  men  are  most  influenced  by  self- 
interest.     That  is  not  the  power  in  the  world,  altho'  it  looks  like  it ;  it 
is  ignorance  and  illusion,  and  the  negation  of  humanity,  makes  it  seem 
so.     Our  passions,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  are  not  self-interest  or  self- 
regard  ;  they  are  giving  self,  finding  our  satisfaction  in  the  object,  [^"ot 
to  say  that  all  that  truly  moves  mankind  must  hare  in  it  an  element  of 
generosity,  all  the  powerful  impulses  :  even  money-getting  is  for  wife 
and  children].     Religion  can  only  subdue  and  rule  the  passions  by  being 
a  giving  of  self  also — a  truer,  fuller  self- giving.     It  must  say  '  Give 
yourself ' — as  the  passions  do — or  they  will  utterly  overbear  it.     But 
'  Give  yourself  to  God ;  not  to  these  mere  forms  which  are  illusions  and 
deceits,  but  to  the  very  fact  and  reality  of  all.     Eeligion  is  the  fulfil- 
ment, not  the  restrainer,  of  the  passions  ;  it  is  liberty,  not  enslavement ; 
it  absorbs  the  humanity,  not  sets  it  aside.     It  is  that  for  wh  the  heart 
cries  out  and  longs ;  wh  the  visions  of  youth  prophecy,  the  weariness 
of  disappointed  age  implores. 

So  we  have  failed  by  making  our  religion  according  to  the  appearance, 
not  to  the  fact ;  making  it  a  matter  of  self-regard ;  of  getting,  not  of 
giving.     "We  have  given  it  no  more  chance  than  a  competition  of  miser-y 
with  pleasure.     The  misers  are  a  very  small  exception  :  all  pleasure  is 
in  giving.     Men  seem  to  be  moved  by  self-regard  in  this  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure, but  it  is  not  so ;  it  is  a  giving  self,  only  it  is  a  failure,    a  self- 
satisfaction.     Because  they  do  not  know  the  fact  they  give  themselves 
to  the  wrong  thing — the  form  and  not  the  reality.     They  love,  they 
must  love  ;  but  they  do  not  know  the  true  object  of  love.     They  are 
blind,  and  want  curing,  that  they  may  see  :  they  are  loving  ;  they  will 
love  God  as  soon  as  they  are  delivered  from  this  blindness.  What  folly 
it  is  to  preach  to  them  a  different  Gospel,  wh  is  not  a  Gospel  at  all,  to 
try  and  turn  them  altogether  away  from  this  right  attitude  of  giving 
and  loving,  to  a  self-regard  wh  is  altogether  wrong,  and  wh  no  illumin- 
ation can  make  right.     It  is  like  a  blind  man,  having  his  face  towards 
the  light  indeed,  but  not  seeing.    What  is  to  be  done  to  make  him  see  ? 
Clearly,  open  his  eyes  ;  but  we  are  as  if  we  wd  turn  him  with  his  back 
to  the  light  altogether.       True,  we  prevent  his  blindness  from  being  an 
inconvenience,  but  only  because  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  see.     This 
is  like  much  of  our  religion. 
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So  we  find  many  of  the  most  eminently  pious  men  have  been  men  of 
formerly  vicious  lives — of  powerful  passions.  And  indeed,  the  true  and 
highest  idea  of  man  is  not  that  of  one  self-centered,  self-sustained,  and 
perfectly  under  his  own  control ;  but  one  full  of  love,  and  borne  on 
continually  by  right  and  generous  impulses.  In  truth,  that  idea  of  being 
self-centred  and  sustained  is  not  only  not  the  right  one  for  the  creature, 
whose  Being  must  ever  be  in  the  creator  ;   but  it  is  not  the  right  idea 
for  the  creator  either  :  in  God  is  no  self,  no  negation.     The  only  idea 
right    to    put    with    self   is   sacrifice — with   negation  is   destruction. 
Infinite  Being,  true  Being,  must  be  infinite  self-sacrifice      When  and 
wheresoever  God  and  self  come  into  contact  as  it  were,  there  must  be 
self-sacrifice.     This  is  the  idea  of  religion :  Love  God,  and  then  do  as 
you  like ;  but  to  love  God  is  only  to  know. 

We  do  not  like  the  idea  of  God  not  being  conscious,  i.  e  self-conscious, 
perceptive  of  these  '  things '  as  we  are.     It  is  hard  to  feel  that  we  are 
not  thus  putting  him  below  ourselves,  denying  to  Him  an  eminence  wh 
we  ourselves  possess.     But  observe  here  :  how  we  have  a  faculty  of  mo- 
ving, of  passing  from  one  place  to  another  ;  and  how  to  deprive  us  of  this 
were  a  great  deterioration.     Yet  God  has  not  this  power  of  moving ; 
of  course  He  is  not  in  place.     So  we  may  rise  to  a  loss  of  this  faculty, 
when  and  if  we  shd  attain  an  existence  in  that  respect  like  God's.  Can 
we  not  think  also  that  God's  existence  is  such  as  to  raise  Him  above 
such  consciousness  as  ours  ?  and  that  we  may  rise  to  a  loss  of  this  fac- 
ulty also  ?     If  we  say  :  '  How  could  a  Being,  not  conscious,  create  con- 
scious Beings  ?'  ask  how  a  Being,  not  moving,  created  moving  ones  ? 
Think  too  how  our  consciousness  is  being  under  illusions — can  we  attri- 
bute this  to  God  ?     In  a  word,  we  must  deny  all  the  negations  in  respect 
to  God. 

The  sacrifice  to  God  must  be  the  sacrifice  of  self.  All  other  sacrifice 
is  only  of  form  ;  there  is  no  true  sacrifice  but  that.  And  this  is  the  fact 
of  Being ;  so  it,  and  it  alone,  is  the  sacrifice  of  God.  The  sacrifice  of 
God  is  to  sacrifice  self,  or  to  Be.  Here  we  see  Christ's  sacrifice. 

Think  of  the  analogy  there  is  between  the  definition  of  God  in  the 
1st  Article — '  a  Spirit  without  body,  parts,  or  passions  '-—and  a  ' point.' 
But  observe,  I  demur  to  that  negation  of  body  ;  for  body  does  not  mean 
matter :  and  whether  God  shd  not  be  regarded  as  having  true  spiritual 
body,  I  doubt.  '  The  Church,  wh  is  His  Body ;  the  fulness  of  Him  wh 
filleth  all  in  all.'  Whether,  as  creator,  God  have  not  body,  and  the 
creation  (the  fact,  not  the  phn)  be  His  body,  may  well  be  questioned. 
But  these  negations,  in  both  definitions,  are  interesting.  As  I  said,  the 
'point'  stands  for  the  true  Being,  the  spiritual.  Denying  negations  is  af- 
firming ;  is  the  only  true  affirmation,  in  logical  form,  possible  to  us — 
thinking,  as  we  do,  negatively,  i.  e.  in  space  and  time. 

The  dispute  respecting  '  absorption  into  God '  may  be  easily  disposed 
of.     I  mean  the  scriptural  statement ;  we  are  one  with  God,  even  as 
Christ   is.      The  perplexity  arises  altogether  from  our  introducing 
physical  conceptions  (inert  or  negative)  into  our  relations  to  God. 
There  is  certainly  no  absorption,  because  there  is  Being  and  life.     It  is 
not  losing,  but  having ;  not  ceasing  to  be,  but  being.     We,  having  put 
the  negation  for  fact,  find  the  giving  life  a  destruction.   We  are  one  with 
God,  now.     These  physical  relations,  to  wh  alone  the  idea  of  absorption 
applies,  these  negations  wh  put  us  in  time,  have  no  bearing.     It  is  like 
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the  question,  '  How  much  space  do  spirits  occupy  ?'  can  two  spirits  be 
in  the  same  place  ?' — there  is  no  relation  between  the  ideas  compared. 
Get  to  think  rightly  on  the  subject,   and  we  see  that  the  question 
of  '  absorption  in  God '  (regarded  as  a  ceasing  to  be — or  indeed  in  any 
way)  has  no  sense  or  meaning.       It  is  self,  death,  that  we  are  delivered 
from  ;  will  it  not  content  us  to  have  God's  Being  ?     Is  that  not  enough 
for  us  :  must  we  stipulate  for  a  sense  of  personal  enjoyment  ?      Let  us 
be  consistent,  and  bargain  for  perpetual  youth,  or  that  we  may  fare 
sumptuously  every  day. 

Think  of  this  :  how  can  we  foresee  what  God  will  do  for  ns  ?  Sup- 
pose a  child  should  stipulate  about  what  sort  of  happiness  he  shd  enjoy 
as  a  man,  wd  he  ever  have  invented  love  ?  wd  he  not  have  insisted  upon 
all  sorts  of  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  on  having  things  given  to  him,  or 
being  made  comfortable  ?  Wd  he  ever  have  thought  of  utterly  aband- 
oning himself  in  absolute  devotion  to  another  ?  would  he  have  invented 
that  absolute  gain  in  loss  ?  Could  he  have  imagined  that  new  extatic 
life  that  shd  make  all  pleasures  nothing  to  him,  all  gains  and  advantages 
mere  weariness  and  mockery  unless  he  could  bestow  them  ?  Alas  !  we 
are  worse  than  children,  and  more  foolish.  How  soon  children  learn 
the  idea  of  love  ;  how  easily  and  naturally  it  comes  to  them  ;  how  soon 
they  understand  the  subject  when  they  see  lovers  ;  what  an  instinct 
draws  them  to  the  unknown  life.  But  we — we  see  heavenly  lovers,  yet 
our  hearts  do  not  respond  ;  we  see  men  who  count  all  pleasures  vanity, 
all  sufferings  a  joy,  because  they  love  and  give  themselves,  but  our 
hearts  do  not  beat  with  prophetic  throbs  ;  and  when  our  childish  thoughts 
stretch  out  to  imagine  for  ourselves  the  coming  bliss,  we  cleave  to  our 
toys  and  sweets,  and  say  '  but  when  I  am  a  man  I  shall  have  plenty  of 
nice  things.'  No,  thank  God  we  shall  not ;  but  we  shall  love.  There 
shall  be  no  pleasure  for  us  in  heaven,  save  in  infinite  abandonment ;  no 
gain  but  in  utter  loss ;  no  possession  save  in  giving. 

Much  evil  arises  in  Theology  from  this  :  that,  not  believing  in  God, 
not  believing  that  He  has  redeemed  the  world  and  that  Christ  will  draw 
all  men  unto  Him — [and  by  the  bye,  put  this  with  His  '  preaching  to 
the  spirits  in  prison,'  who  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah :  and 
yet  perhaps  in  this  world] — I  say,  not  believing  this,  and  thinking  that 
something  may  truly  go  icrong,  we  try  to  hold  and  preach  those  things 
wh  shall  have  the  best  results,  and  be  most  calculated  to  save  men.  We 
cannot  be  content  that  men  shd  die  unconverted.    And  this  spoils  it  all : 
it  is  made  up  for  results,  and  is  no  good. 

It  is  wonderful  how  Faith  is  the  secret  and  spring  of  all  religious 
power  and  of  all  renovation.  Ever  the  new  life  is  the  new  preaching 
of  faith.  Luther  preached  personal  faith  ;  now  is  svanted  a  faith  for 
man.  The  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  a  preaching  of  faith ;  and 
now  again  the  world  is  to  be  awakened  and  renewed  by  a  preaching  of 
faith.  '  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world.' 

Being,  in  relation  to  a  self,  is  sacrifice  of  self,  wh  only  can  be  by  love. 
So  God  is  Love  as  in  relation  to  self/  Here  is  a  help  towards  God  as 
'  Love.' 

Surely  the  necessity  of  this  life — the  ignorant  instinct,  suppression, 
and  re-assertion — is  seen  emphatically  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
its  early  loss  or  suppression,  after  its  first  annunciation.  Can  one  under- 
stand the  « Adam  '  state  by  that  ?  And  think  how  the  suppression  is  by 
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addition,  or  by  more ;  by  the  advancing  relations,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Church.  As  if  the  first  state  represented  the  wholly  subjective  idea ; 
then,  when  brought  into  relation  with  a  wider  sphere,  recognizing  the 
relations  of  man  to  the  external  world,  the  illusion  came.  Was  this  an 
eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ?  Paul  argues  so  against  being  '  spoilt 
by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit ':  here  is  the  wisdom  of  the  warning,  and 
yet  the  necessity  of  the  action. 

Does  it  not  also  seem  very  probable  that  the  absolute  redemption  was 
the  first  thing  lost  sight  of?  i.  e.  the  first  thing  was  the  loss  of  faith ; 
it  was  unbelief ;  it  was  finding  the  world  evil ;  a  going  according  to 
appearance.     How  natural  that  faith  in  the  absolute  redemption  shd  be 
given  up  with  advancing  knowledge. 

From  this   conception  the  history  of  Christianity  appears  new  and 
living.     Is  it  not  thus  :  that  the  giving  up  the  absolute  redemption,  from 
increasing  knowledge,  and  yielding  therefore  to  the  '  seeming,'  is  neces- 
sary, and  must  have  been  ;  and  that  from  this  '  unbelief '   (the  '  falling 
away,'  surely,  seen  by  Paul),  the  day  of  the  Lord  could  not  come  until 
there  was  first  this  'falling  away.'     [Yet  is  not  this  evil,  as  we  think  : 
is  it  not  exactly  a  type  of  the  fall  by  knowledge  ?]     So  one  comes  to 
see  the  legitimateness  of  the  reproach  of  deriving  theology  from  philo- 
sophy ;  and  yet  the  need  of  the  recovery  of  a  true  theology  thro'  it,  i.  e. 
thro'  Science.     What  metaphysics  deprived  the  Church  of,  Science  re- 
stores :  this  is  the  work  of  Science.     Even  in  these  details  there  must 
surely  be  correspondence  between  the  history  of  Christianity  and  of 
man. — Now  what,  in  respect  to  man,  answers  to  this  part   of  Science  ? 
and  why  the  necessity  for  thus  turning  round  (as  in  Bacon's  day)  ?     Is 
there  not  infinite  beauty  in  the  inductive  Science,  as  being  the  taking 
God's  ideal  instead  of  our  own ;   truly  a  return  to  faith  ? 

Eomanism  is  an  attempt  to  make  all  saved ;  and  Protestantism  gives  up 
the  attempt,  but  it  is  a  most  unnatural  and  difficult  thing  ;  only  because 
B-omanism  will  not  do,  men  are  brought  to  it,  and  they  do  not  see  that 
the  world  at  large  reject  the  Bible  on  that  ground.  If  we  took  away 
man's  experience  of  the  past,  Romanism  wd  necessarily  rise  again,  in  an 
effort  to  make  all  men  be  saved.  It  is  most  unnatural,  this  contentment 
of  ours  with  partial  salvation.  In  truth,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  this  idea 
of  probation,  that  it  supposes  man  to  be  truly  free,  and  he  is  a  slave. 

About  free-will :  in  our  ignorance  the  phn  necessitates  the  doctrine. 
All  this  sin  is  from  ourselves,  wholly ;  that  is,  it  is  inaction,    and  is 
therefore  from  the  negation,  of  course,  or  the  self.    It  is  not  from  God ; 
inaction  cannot  be  from  Being.     We  cannot  have  God  made  the  author 
of  sin ;  it  is  a  wise  instinct.     Therefore,  putting  negation  for  fact,  in- 
ertia for  action,  we  are  compelled  to  the  '  free-will '  doctrine.    Our  self- 
indulgence  is  not  from  God,  it  is  not  God's  act ;  i,  e.  it  is  not-act.     All 
that  the  self  does,  all  that  originates  with  self,  is  not-God's  act.     We 
are  dealing  with  negation  here. 

Here  that  doctrine,  essential  to  piety,  finds  its  fulfilment — that 
all  that  is  good  in  us  is  not  our  own,  but  is  from  God  ;  that  He  works 
it  in  us ;  that  only  evil  is  from  us  ;  that  is,  from  the  negation  (or  self) 
is  only  inaction.  How  seeing  self  as  negation  puts  all  right ! 

There  is  a  parallel  between  our  notion  of  Free-will  and  that  of  Force. 
As  free-will  is  from  inertia,  so  is  the  sense  of  exertion  or  idea  of  force 
from  inertia.  This  latter  is,  I  think,  an  image  of  the  former.  Thus  as 
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we  infer  Force  as  external,  in  Nature,  from  our  subjective  inertia,  so 
we  infer  free-will,  i.  e.  arbitrariness,  in  God. 

The  entire  turning  point  is  this  :  whether  man  be  dead  or  alive.  Think 
of  that  passage,  '  Thou  hast  a  name  to  live,  and  art  dead.'     Surely  it  is 
involved  in  the  being  dead,  that  the  death  shd  not  be  known  to  itself. 
Man  thinks  now  he  is  alive ;  alive  in  himself  as  it  were,  truly  self-acting; 
acting,  apart  from  God.     Is  not  this  the  very  fact  and  evidence  of  his 
deadness  ?  is  not  this  thought  exactly  what  the  death  means  ?     Did  not 
Adam  come  to  think  this  when  he  died  f  was  not  the  thought  the  evidence 
that  his  life  was  gone  ?     He  was  dead  then,  because  he  put  negation  for 
fact.     This  '  consciousness  of  self,'  as  we  say,  this  feeling  that  we  are  in 
and  by  ourselves,  and  not  existing  solely  in  and  by  God  and  as  He  is  in 
us — this  means  death.     [Here  is  the  problem  :   '  how  dead  and  yet  con- 
scious '  ?] 

When  a  creature  is  dead,  then  he  is  necessarily  se£/-conscious :  then, 
to  it,  there  is  a  Being  apart  from  God.     It  becomes  thus  '  sentient,'  per- 
ceptive of  the  inert,  as  we  are :  negation  is  Being  to  it,  or  its  Being  is 
negation.     This  self-consciousness  proves  the  death  ;  and  the  '  sentience' 
is  the  making  alive. 

In  reference  to  consciousness,  or  a  '  self,'  Being  must  be  Love. — Being 
is  such,  that  the  negation  of  it  is  this  consciousness  of  '  self-ness.'  From 
the  negation  we  must  learn  what  the  fact  is — not  apply  an  a  priori  idea 
(wh  has  the  negation  in  it,  of  course,)  of  Being,  and  so  be  puzzled  as  to 
how  this  can  be  the  negation.  That  it  is  such  is  not  unnatural,  tho1  it  is 
wonderful.  Think  how  the  negation  in  respect  to  the  physical — or  the 
not-rest — is  motion ;  wh  we  take  to  be  especially  action  (as  we  take  self- 
consciousness  to  be  especially  '  Being.')  Is  it  not  thus  :  that  the  self- 
consciousness  is  not  the  negation,  but  the  result  of  it  (by  Being);  as  error 
is  of  ignorance,  as  sin  is  of  not-love  ?  So  man  being  dead,  there  being 
negation  (in  that  form),  self-consciousness  results ;  not  as  the  negation, 
but  as  the  means  of  its  removal.  Man's  self -consciousness  is  man  being 
made  alive,  made  conscious  of  self,  i.  e.  of  negation,  that  he  may  sacri- 
fice it :  even  as  in  error  he  is  made  conscious  of  ignorance ;  in  sin,  con- 
scious of  not-love.  So  with  the  self -consciousness  is  necessarily  connected 
all  this  sin,  all  this  experience ;  it  is  all  being  redeemed.  So  one  sees 
this  also  as  necessaiy,  and  why  man  or  men  must  be. 

I  see  in  this  life  of  Christianity,  and  its  suppression  from  giving  up  the 
absolute  redemption,  not  only  the  past  as  necessary,  but  the  present — the 
standing  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  j  ust  as  it  is  ;  how  it  must  be  such  : 
so  powerful,  yet  so  weak  ;  commanding  its  position,  and  yet  environed 
by  opposition ;  enlisting  on  its  side  much  that  is  best,  and  yet  repelling 
also  much  of  the  best ;  confined  within  its  own  narrow  limits,  yet  making 
continual  aggressions  ;  ignored  and  hated  by  literature,  yet  commanding 
the  services  of  the  highest  literary  talent,  and  ever  and  anon  wringing  an 
advocate  from  her  adversaries: — all  this  must  be  just  so  ;  the  fact  being 
the  death  of  man,  which  it  alone  affirms,  even  in  its  partial  and  perverted 
form.     Notice  also  how  it  is  that  evangelicalism  wh  affirms  this,  wh  has 
the  .power,  and  makes  the  aggressions.    The  fact  being  as  it  is,  exactly 
this  attitude  of  the  world  must  result  from  letting  go  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute redemption. 

See  also  how  the  re-assertion  of  this  fact  must  be  through  Science  and 
philosophy,  not  by  ignoring  them.     That  ignoring  retains  just  their  evil, 
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and  refuses  only  the  cure.  It  is  like  asceticism.  It  is  just  as  the  re- 
demption of  man  must  be  through  this  physical  life,  by  means  of  it ;  not 
by  abjuring  it.  It  must  be  an  extending,  embracing,  enlarging ;  not  ex- 
cluding.— Asceticism,  and  the  refusing  of  philosophy  in  religion,  corres- 
pond to  each  other. 

Is  not  Romanism  an  attempt  to  find  a  substitute  for  that  absolute  re- 
demption ?  and  is  not  that  still  its  power,  in  part  ?     All  this  history  is 
men  trying  to  do  their  best  under  this  false  conception  ;  it  is  a  series  of 
'  hypotheses.' 

What  is  this  feeling  in  us  which  demands  punishment  for  wrong,  this 
'  instinct  of  revenge '?  What  is  its  bearing  on  the  free-will  controversy  ? 
We  must  see  how  it  belongs  to  the  inertia,  and  how  the  New  Testament 
fulfils  it.  [ speaks  of  '  those  curious  minds  to  wh  it  is  a  real  and  suf- 
ficient satisfaction  for  a  wrong  deed,  to  see  it  well  punished.']  Here  is 
our  negation  ;  one  must  see  how  we  come  to  think  thus  of  God. 

I  should  say,  to  men  feeling  sin,  and  doubting :  '  trust ;  believe  in  God ; 
there  is  no  wrong  but  this,  that  you  do  not  trust  Him :  the  only  evil  is 
this  separation  from  God.     There  is  no  remedy,  no  help,  but  in  coming 
back  to  Him.     This  is  the  only  right.     All  this  evil,  this  sin,  which  you 
feel  or  suppose  or  see,  all  this  is  the  right  and  necessary  result  of  separ- 
ation from  God,  of  unbelief.     Come  back  to  Him ;  be  not  separate  any 
more :  be  one  with  Him,  and  give  up  all  thought  of  self.' 

We  must  recognize  the  infinite  debt  we  owe  to  the  evangelical  doctrine  ; 
leading  men  aright  when  thinking  of  that  eternal  punishment :  leading 
those  who  feel  guilty,  leading  us  all,  in  so  far  as  we  connect  the   fear  of 
punishment  with  the  eternal  at  all,  to  say  and  to  feej,  '  God  has  taken 
that  upon  Himself,  Christ  delivers  us  from  that.'   Not  that  it  is  not  true, 
not  to  be  feared,  or  that  we  may  escape  from  it  in  any  other  way — but  that 
God  has  given  Himself  to  redeem  us  from  it.     This  is  an  infinite  debt  ; 
it  has  met  here  the  profoundest  demand  of  man  ;  it  gives  the  right  atti- 
tude ;  it  has  the  life.  It  is  striking  how  the  conscience  naturally  awakes 
on  the  death-bed :  there  is  an  instinctive  looking  for  a  retribution  after 
this  life  is  over ;  i.  e.  a  sensational  one.  For  suffering  there  must  be  phy- 
sicalness,  alike  for  bodily  or  mental ;  for  there  is  no  mental  without  a 
brain.     Very  good  :  this  instinct  of  another  physical  condition. 

Our  idea  of  this  as  man's  probation — especially  when  we  force  the 
Bible  into  it ;  or  rather  force  ourselves  to  graft  the  Bible  upon  it — leads 
us  to  a  view  of  the  world  that  is  utter  mystery  and  darkness.     Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  those  who  wrote  the 
New  Testament.     They  had  a  view,  a  revelation,  that  made  all  light  to 
them ;  they  saw  the  earth  '  full  of  the  glory  of  God ';  thay  had  some- 
thing to  proclaim,  which,  if  people  only  knew  it,  would  make  them  full 
of  happiness  and  perfect  in  rejoicing.      They  had,  in  fact,  redemption  to 
proclaim  ;  which  made  all  darkness  clear,  and  solved  the  mystery  hid  from 
all  ages  until  then.     God  in  Christ  was  reconciling  the  world  unto  Him- 
self— that  was  the  fact  of  this  human  history ;  mysterious,  then  as  now, 
without  it.     This  is  the  idea  of  the  Church  :  a  witness  and  proof  that 
God  has  redeemed  man.     The  Church  shd  prove  it  by  showing  herself 
redeemed  ;  her  members  '  made  new  creatures  ':  not  asserting  something 
to  be,  but  manifesting  the  life  that  God  gives  to  man.  God  has  redeemed 
man  ;  for  see,  we  are  redeemed,  wh  could  not  be  if  man  were  not  so.  See 
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what  a  new  life  is  in  us — this  is  the  life  of  man.  ['  God  hath  given  unto 
us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.']  But  how  can  it  be  that  we 
can  show  them  this  life — being  as  we  are,  thinking  as  we  think  ? 

Men  very  naturally  say :  « How  can  the  redemption  of  the  world  he 
this  evil — such  evil  as  this  ? '     In  truth,  it  does  not  look  like  it  to  us ; 
but  that  is  because  we  think  man  is  alive — the  feeling  as  of  existing  in 
ourselves  is  being  dead.     The  redemption  is  the  fact ;  now  what  is  the 
matter  with  us  that  we  feel  it  as  this  evil  ?     The  redemption  is  the 
making  us  alive,  i.  e.  the  altering  us.     That  which  is  to  alter  any  condi- 
tion must  be  as  evil  to  that  of  which  it  is  to  alter  the  condition.     So  it 
is  self-evident  that  man's  redemption  must  be  felt  as  evil  to  man.    Only 
when  redeemed  can  the  fact  be  felt  as  good  to  us ;  only  when  we  love 
(or  live)  can  the  sacrifice  of  self  be  blessedness,  can  there  be  no  evil. 
Only  then  can  there  be  Life ;  no  evil,  no  good,  but  Being — God  [for  good 
is  relative  to  evil]. 

The   error   of  our   theology   is,   that    it   makes    Christ's    death  an 
exception  instead  of  a  manifestation ;  and  so,  instead  of  removing  the 
*  mystery, '  makes  it  deeper.      Is  it  undervaluing  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
to  say  that  it  is  the  light  by  which  we  read  all  God's  dispensations,  the 
central  fact  round  which  we  group  all  things,  the  pattern  by  which  we 
regulate  all  our  thoughts,  and  the  revelation  by  which  we  interpret  all 
that  is  obscure  ? — Is  this  to  make  too  little  of  it :  to  say  that  it  saves 
us ;  that  it  makes  us  new  creatures  ;  that  old  things  have  passed  away, 
and  behold,  all  things  have  become  new  ?     This  is  God  giving  us  more 
than  we  can  ask  or  think — this  making  us  one  with  Christ ;  one  with 
Him  as  the  Saviour,  one  with  Him  as  the  Creator.     This  in  truth  doea 
pass  utterly  our  thoughts  and  desires  ;  we  could  not  have  conceived  of 
this  which  God  hath  revealed  to  us  by  His  Spirit. 

"We  see  all  things  as  the  result  of  natural  law,  therefore  of  necessity, 
which  truly  they  all  must  be,  because  the  fact  (the  redemption)  must 
be  so.     That  is  why  we  must  perceive  and  be  affected  by  the  unvarying 
laws ;  this  is  the  proof  and  demonstration  to  us ;  the  asssurance,  as  it 
were,  from  God  Himself,  that  even  the  minutest  thing,  our  paltriest, 
pettiest  care,  must  be  for  man's  redemption :  that  not  even  that  can  be 
dispensed  with.     It  is  God's  warranty  to  us,  as  it  were,  that  all  these 
things  'work  together  for  good,'  and  are  included  in  His  deed  and  work 
of  Love :  we  may  rest  assured  that  each  small  event  is  part  of  God's 
redemption,  for  it  is  necessary.  Welcome,  this  blessed  law  and  necessity 
of  Science :  we  shall  soon  be  wiser  than  to  wish  it  less  than  universal. 

Ever,  in  argument,  logic  compels  either  to  change  the  conclusion  or 
the  premiss.     So  one  may  think  of  our  systems  of  theology :  if  this  be 
the  conclusion  necessarily  established  by  logic,  suppose  we  reconsider 
the  premisses,  i.  e.  what  we  assume.     If  our  best  reasoning  lands  us  in 
conclusions  that  cannot  be,  then  the  assumptions  from  which  we  start 
must  be  improved.     This  is  ever  the  way  in  which  we  advance ;  in  wh 
error  and  sin  remove  ignorance  and  death.  Especially  in  this  theological 
case,  we  must  question  our  assumptions  that  this  is  man's  life  and  pro- 
bation, and  that  death  is  the  end  of  the  inert.      Briefly :  how  this  idea 
of  becoming  so  increased  in  capacity  in  the  spiritual  state  by  mere  phy- 
sical dying  betrays  our  way  of  thinking  altogether—of  Creation,  e.  g., 
as  an  arbitrary  physical  aflair :  not  seeing  creation  as  a  right,  holy,  ne- 
cessary deed  of  Love — a  moral  fact,  with  no  inertia  in  it.     If  we  could 
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see  that,  we  should  see  at  once  that  it  needed  something  very  different 
from  such  a  mere  physical  affection  to  put  a  man  in  the  spiritual  world. 
It  does  not  go  deep  enough ;  there  is  not  enough  in  such  death  to  do  it ; 
it  is  phenomenal.  This  rather  is  the  fact :  that  the  true,  real  death, 
takes  x.  s  out  of  the  spiritual. 

We  may  say  that  a  man  is  redeemed  at  once  by  knowing  and  believ- 
ing the  absolute  redemption :  it  takes  him  away  from  self.     It  is  by 
being  '  self-conscious '  that  there  is  the  self  or  negation.    Now  by  God's 
Love,  or  Being,  this  is  caused  to  have  a  certain  result,  as  it  were,  to 
man's  perception — so  he  is  '  conscious.'     For  observe,  the  self  is  when 
consciousness  is  not  [as  in  sleep,  e.  g.] 

It  is  not  '  there  is  some  arrangement  by  which  you  may  be  saved ' ; 
but  '  there  is  a  fact,  which  if  you  knew  and  believed  it,  you  would  be  a 
new  creature;  and  therefore  saved.'     Here  too  is  the  power  of  faith 
alone :  believe  this  fact;  and  you  are,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  a 
new  creature.     To  believe  that  fact  of  man's  redemption  in  Christ, 
makes  the  world  and  the  man  alike  new. 

We  fear  this  everlasting  time ;  this  future  eternal.     It  is  thus :  as  a 
person  delirious  from  disease  [with  conscious  fear  or  suffering]  thinks  no- 
thing of  the  disease  itself,  but  fears  the  phantoms  that  haunt  him,  and 
feels  that  what  he  needs  to  make  b,im  safe  and  -well  is  to  be  delivered  trom 
the  power  of  these  or  the  danger  that  threatens  him  from  these,  while 
the  only  evil  is  in  his  disease  of  which  he  thinks  and  knows  not : — just 
so  are  we  with  respect  to  the  future  Hell.  We  fear  phantoms,  unrecking 
of  the  disease  that  tortures  us ;  we  think,  if  we  could  but  be  delivered 
from  these,  all  were  well.     And  see  now  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel  and 
that  of  other  systems,  in  this  matter.     The  Gospel  cures  the  disease ; 
makes  man  know  he  is  not  souud  but  sick ;  takes  away  the  spectres  by 
restoring  health  [for  this  '  eternal  misery  '  is  a  phantom  arising  from 
man's  diseased  state].     Other  thoughts  [those  which  affirm  the  life  of 
man]  say :   '  there  are  no  such  things  as  those  you  fear ;  you  are  all 
right ' — they  seek  to  free  tne  man  from  his  phantoms  without  curing  his 
disease. 

We  might  ask  of  those  who  deny  hell,  &c.,  how  comes  man  then  to 
fear  these  things  ?  are  they  not  results  and  proofs  of  disease :  can  the 
facts  be  otherwise  accounted  for  ?     In  these  very  illusions  is  the  proof 
of  the  disease  of  man :  if  we  find  a  man  haunted  by  spectres  we  ask 
for  no  other  proof  of  disease. 

This  idea  of  phantoms  which  we  regard  instead  of  the  facts  of  our 
condition,  applies  also  to  our  placing  our  regard  and  happiness  in  the 
material.     We  think  we  should  be  happy  if  these  were  as  we  wish  them  ; 
but  we  truly  need  to  be  cured  of  the  disease  which  makes  these  real  and 
of  importance  to  us. 

In  our  present  way  of  thinking,  we  are  happy  so  long  as  we  can  see, 
feel  or  be  assured  that  all  is  '  good  for  us ' — but  what  virtue  is  there  in 
this  ?  We  want  something  that  shall  make  us  say  :  *  this  is  utterly  and 
entirely  bad  for  me — for  this  self  of  mine — but  I  am  happy,  because 
this  self  is  not  the  thing  that  I  regard  or  care  for.  This  evil  to  me  must 
yet  be  good — good  for  the  world,  for  man.'  We  want,  in  a  word,  what 
Christ  revealed ;  viz.  the  redemption. 

On  the  other  view — that  the  world  is  not  redeemed — our  good  points, 
the  right  working  of  our  nature,  are  the  very  cause  of  the  evil  and  bad- 
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ness.     It  is  man's  illusion,  not  seeing  the  redemption,  but  thinking  that 
things  are  truly  and  really  (in  part  at  least)  going  badly;  and  of  course,  so 
believing,  a  man  will  take  care  of  himself.    Yet  it  all  arises  from  taking 
the  phenomenon  for  the  fact ;  for  the  phenomenon  does  go  badly.     If 
that  be  what  we  have  to  act  according  to,  then  we  must  act  even  so ; 
•we  must  take  care  of  ourselves.     All  the  self-regard  goes  with  putting 
the  phenomenon  for  the  fact.     Thinking  things  going  badly,  how  should 
man  do  but  badly  ?     Seeing,  or  believing,  not-love  as  the  fact  of  the 
world,  how  should  it  be  otherwise  than  that  not-love  should  be  in  him  ? 
Think  of  the  demoralization  that  always  comes  after,  and  sometimes 
accompanies,  severe  pestilence,  and  other  great  evils  in  a  country.  It 
is  very  striking :  believe  evil  without,  and  evil  must  be  within. 
Seeing  not-love,  how  should  man  love  ?     It  was  necessary  God  should 
reveal  Himself  to  save  the  world — reveal  redemption,  show  the  fact  to 
be  Love,  that  man  might  love  :  show  man,  also,  that  to  sin — not  to  love 
— must  cast  him  into  the  '  lake  of  fire'  [the  doctrine  of  hell  and  damn- 
ation]. 

Try  it  even  with  a  child :  is  it  possible  to  make  him  loving  save  by 
love  ?     If  he  even  think  that  the  fact  which  surrounds  him  is  not  love, 
will  he  not  certainly  grow  up  unloving  ?      Is  not  this  now  the  basis  of 
all  wise  education — make  a  child  feel  that  it  is  loved  ?     So  man  was 
growing  up,  not  feeling  that  he  was  loved ;  in  such  a  blind  state  that 
he  could  not  see  that  the  entire  fact  of  his  experience  was  indeed  that ; 
and  God  had  to  show  him  that  he  was  loved  to  '  save '  him.     This  was 
the  revelation  the  world  wanted  :  not  duty,  not  immortality,  not  retri- 
bution, not  a  personal  God — but  redemption',  that  the  fact  of  man's  ex- 
perience is  that  he  is  loved.  Thinking  otherwise,  man  must  of  course  strive 
after  good  for  himself.     It  is  useless  to  talk  against  it ;  so  useless  that  it 
is  not  even  tried.  Theologians  even,  and  preachers,  have  embraced  that 
very  doctrine.     "What  the  world  wants  is  some  revelation,  some  know- 
ledge or  fact,  that  should  make  us  not  care  about  ourselves  [nothing  but 
that  can  save  us  from  sin] — and  what  can  that  be  but  redemption  ? 
Orthodoxy  has  this  element,  in  part,  and  it  is  its  life.     Its  argument 
is,  that  Christ's  loving  and  saving  us  will  make  us  love  Him,  and  so 
we  shall  not  care  about  ourselves :  but  this  will  not  do ;  it  must  be 
saving  the  world,  or  the  purpose  is  not  answered.     No,  not  even  the 
saving  of  a  single  soul  can  be  achieved,  not  one  man  can  be  saved,  if 
humanity  be  not  redeemed.     Even  practically  we  see  this. 
— This  is  what  the  world  needs ;  then  there  is  no  longer  any  '  evil,' 
only  what  is  not  liked.  Christ  shows  the  perfect  good,  and  we  no  longer 
care  about  ourselves,  or  have  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 

We  have  faith,  or  trust,  when  we  see  that  the  fact  warrants  or  deserves 
it.     Man  does  not  wantonly,  or  from  choice,  distrust  and  disbelieve,  but 
is  naturally  and  instinctively  confiding  and  trusting.      "What  is  it  that 
has  prevented  man  from  trusting  God  ?  of  course  because  he  did  not 
see.     This  very  '  not-seeing '  it  is  wh  makes  him  take  the  phn  for  the 
fact ;  and,  doing  this,  he  cannot  trust  God,  because  there  is  true,  real, 
final  evil.     He  must  take  care  of  himself.     There  cannot  be  true  and 
perfect  trust  in  God  until  the  phn  is  seen  not  to  be  the  fact ;  as  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  say  it.     So  orthodoxy  fails  to  give  this 
perfect  trust,  even  to  its  firmest  believers :  is  not  this  evidently  so?  Our 
orthodoxy  confirms  the  doctrine  of  a  real  and  final  evil,  which  prevents 
the  trust. 
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Now  think  of  what  might  be  said  :  orthodoxy  demands  a  change  to- 
wards God  before  He  is  to  be  trusted  :  that  He  is  evil  to  the  wicked. 
There  is  a  great  element  of  truth  here ;  and  the  two  things  to  be 
pointed  out  are,  (1)  the  eternal  [not  the  future]  damnation;  and  (2) 
the  death  of  man. 

Must  there  not  be  evil  to  the  self?     The  self  is  to  be  done  away  ; 
and  does  not  that  destruction  of  the  self,  wh  is  redemption,  necessarily 
imply  the  existence  of  evil  to  it  ?     Must  it  not  be  through  the  feeling 
of  evil  that  redemption  must  be  ?  '  through  much  tribulation '  we  must 
arrive  at  salvation  ?     Evil  is  the  means ;  not  that  it  is  truly  evil,  but 
that  that  wh  is  to  destroy  the  self  must  be  evil  to  it.     Thus  it  is  the 
evil  which  is  the  good  of  this  world.     We  are  to  be  delivered  from  the 
self;  but  of  course  the  self  cannot  like  that  by  wh  we  are  delivered. 

Is  there  not  a  parallel  here  in  respect  to  opinion  ?     "We,  holding  a  cer- 
tain opinion,  dislike  and  strive  against  that  wh  is  opposed  to  it,  that  wh 
is  to  deliver  us  from  our  ignorance.     The  truth  seems,  of  course,  evil 
and  repugnant  to  a  false  opinion,  and  to  us  as  holding  it. — Observe ;  it 
is  the  ignorance  that  is  done  away  by  truth  altering  our  opinion ;  the 
opinion  falls  by  the  destruction  of  the  ignorance.    We  are  not  conscious 
of  the  ignorance,  but  of  the  opinion  (wh  is  by  it)  ;  it  is  to  the  opinion 
that  the  new  truth  is  evil.     So  of  the  self:  it  is  not  the  negation,  but 
is  by  it ;  the  negation,  or  not-love,  is  destroyed,  and  then  this  self  falls 
— like  the  opinion  :  But  it  is  to  the  self  that  the  fact  [or  love]  is  evil, 
and  not  directly  to  the  negation.     This  is  the  parallel :  by  this  evil  to 
the  self,  the  negation  by  which  it  is,  is  done  away.    This  is  the  clue  to 
the  self-consciousness  from  negation.     The  '  not-man '  is  the  negation 
from  wh  the  self  comes ;  not  the  <  not  I.'     By  this  evil  to  the  self  the 
not-man  is  done  away ;  and  so  the  self  ceases,  and  man  is  redeemed.  So 
all  this  redeeming  of  individuals,  individual  self-sacrifice,  is  the  very 
fact  of  the  making  alive  of  man. 

Now  have  we  not  here  the  very  idea  of  this  self,  or  consciousness  from 
the  negation  ?     This  is  that  which  is  from  the  not-man,  by  the  '  Being  ' 
around  him.     So  the  physical  human  race  is  part  of  the  universe.    The 
true  spiritual  universe  becomes,  by  the  negation  of  man,  this  physical 
human  race — this  'phenomenon,'  as  it  were. 

By  a  less  resistance,  an  action  by  a  '  not ';  but  that  is  the  mere  fact 
of  love.     How  strangely  this  falls  into  the  scientific  expression.     It 
means  that  all  this  is  what,  in  Love,  must  be,  to  make  man  alive. 
By  the  negation  of  man  necessarily  arises  this  physical  human  race,  and 
all  this  succession  of  '  selves  ';  and  with  the  destruction  of  the  not-man 
this  '  self-humanity '  necessarily  ceases.     Just  as  a  false  opinion  ceases 
with  ignorance  :  that  wh  was  [to  consciousness]  is  not  any  more. 

In  these  results  of  negation  of  course  all  the  laws  are  just  the  same  : 

all   are   perfect  i  n   their  way ;    and   their  doing  away  is  in  their 

development  and  perfecting.     But  that  which  is  done  away  cannot  be 

true  Being  ever  or  at  all.     And  this  perfecting  and  developing  is  not 

for  their  own  sake,  nor  for  any  final  result  in  that,  but  merely  as  a 

means  to  their  being  done  away  [the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  e.  g.]  ; — 

that  is  the  doing  away  of  the  negation  through  which  they  arise. 

Here  is  the  issue  between  the  Bible  and  man's  theology.     Man  says  : 

perfect  this  humanity  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  a  final  end ;  the  Bible 

says  :  the  perfecting  of  this  is  for  the  doing  away  of  the  negation ;  it  is 
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of  no  value ;  it  ceases  wholly,  and  is  not,  when  that  is  done. — Now  it 
is  strange,  and  yet  simply  a  fact,  seen  in  innumerable  cases,  that  that 
wh  truly  is  not  is  used  to  do  away  with  a  negation.     What  is  affirmed 
of  this  humanity  is,  that  it  is  not  truly  this  that  we  are  '  conscious  '  of, 
this  self ;  but  its  use  and  meaning  and  entire  purpose  is  to  do  away  with 
the  negation  of  man. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how,  conformably  with  all  we  see  in  the  in- 
tellectual, this  negation  of  man  is  to  be  done  away,  by  virtue  of  that 
wh  operates  upon  the  self,  the  conscious  individual.     Through  us,  who 
are  by  man's  negation,  man  is  made  to  be. 

This  'we'  is  phenomenal;  it  is  in  time  ;  it  is  not  truly  at  all.     Can 

we  grasp  yet  farther  how  it  must  be  exactly  this  conscious  self  and  all 

this  experience  ? 

AB  ignorance  is  removed  only  by  error,  or  false  opinion,  i.  e.  by  seeming 
wh  is  not  fact,  (and  not-love  by  sin)  ;  so  this  being  of  man  is  seeming 
wh  is  not  fact  [through  negation].     Thus  free-will  is  seeming  '  action,' 
which  is  not  fact.     It  is  parallel,  in  respect  to  Being,  or  the  actual,  to 
error  in  respect  to  the  intellectual.     It  must  seem  ;  i.  e.  we  must  have 
consciousness  of  it — there  must  be  the  '  I.'      This  necessity  for  seeming 
gives  one  a  hold  of  the  conscious  I,  the  seeming  action,  and  how  all 
that  impression  must  have  been  :  expressing  itself  so  in  the  intellectual, 
or  the  work  could  not  have  been  done,  and  man  made  alive.   Especially 
one  sees  how  man  must  have  felt  himself  free ;  this  was  above  all  the 
essential  condition ;  i.  e.  there  must  have  been  the  moral.     Because  it  is 
a  not-love  that  has  to  be  removed,  an  arbitrariness,  so  it  is  a  true  free- 
dom, action,  Being,  wh   has  to  be  given  to  man.      Denying  freedom  is 
denying  action ;  that  is,  denying  Being.   We  cannot  deny  freedom  with- 
out denying  Being.     The  free-will,  the  action,  is  the  essence  of  the  « I,' 
the  self-personality ;  there  is  no  '  I '  save  as  there  is  this  freedom,  i.  e. 
this  seeming. 

Consciousness  seems  to  be  grasped  here :  it  is  one  with  perception ; 
in  this  particularly — that  it  is  seeming  only :  just  as  perception  is  of 
phn,  and  cannot  be  of  fact.     As  the  perception  excludes  the  being  of 
that  which  is  perceived,  so  does  consciousness ;  that  of  wh  we  are  con- 
scious cannot  truly  Be.     [If  only  that  consciousness  involves  Time ; 
that  wh  is  in  Time  cannot  be].  It  is  a  seeming  to  be  :  it  is  to  the  actual 
what  a  false  opinion,  seeming  to  be  true,  is  to  the  intellectual. 

Looking  at  the  physical  human  race,  we  think  it  dies  out  and  nothing 
comes  of  it ;  but  this  is  not  possible.     See  how  false  opinions  die  out, 
necessarily ;  but  in  this  is  the  removal  of  the  ignorance — they  cannot 
possibly  die  out  but  by  that.    So  the  human  race  :  it  is  a  seeming  only  ; 
but  it  cannot  possibly  die  out  save  by  the  removal  of  the  death  of  man, 
by  virtue  of  which  it  is. 

This  present  stage  of  Christianity  is  its  death :  a  self-regard  is  in  it ; 
necessary  and  unavoidable  as  it  is.  It  might  have  been  said  of  it :  '  in 
the  day  you  eat  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree  you  will  die ;  there  will  neces- 
sarily arise  in  you  a  self-regard,  then  you  will  be  dead.'  [There  is  no 
evil  but  to  a  self].  NOTO  in  this  comes  quite  a  new  and  glad  conception  of 
Science.  Only  Science  can  raise  Christianity  out  of  this  death  [even  as 
only  Christ  redeems  man  from  death]  viz.  by  manifesting  and  making 
us  know  God.  This  is  the  proper  attitude  of  Science  :  the  redeemer,  as 
the  revealer.  This  revelation  or  manifestation  of  God  which  Science  is, 
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redeems  Christianity  from  its  death.  "We  have  seen  how  Science  18  a 
taking  of  God's  ideal  instead  of  ours,  and  how  it  has  been  the  work  of 
the  love  of  God;  and  this  is  its  reward.  Now  we  do  justice  to  it..  It 
is  not  Science  has  suppressed  Christianity,  but  philosophy  ;  questions  of 
good  and  evil,  in-looking,  self-regarding. 

What  we  want  [to  deliver  us  from  self]  is  something  to  make  evil  not 
evil  to  us.     For  this  feeling  of  evil  is  the  basis  of  selfishness  ;   all  self- 
seeking  is  the  trying  to  avoid  evil.     To  make  evil  not  evil  is  to  give 
life ;  evil  is  only  to  a  self,  i.  e.  from  death ;  only  by  becoming  dead,  do 
we  come  to  feel  evil.     Now  this  Christ  does ;  He  makes  evil  not  evil  to 
us,  showing  it  to  be  redemption.     Seeing  this,  it  can  be  evil  to  us  no 
more ;  man's  deepest  Being  finds  it  perfect  good ;  it  only  makes  him 
conscious  of  his  own  death.  This  faith  makes  us  alive  ;  no  more  selfish, 
for  evil  is  no  more  evil  to  us.     There  being  no  evil,  necessarily  there  is 
no  self,  and  we  are  one  with  God ;  the  fact  is  to  us  as  it  is  to  Him  ;  as 
His  act  so  is  our  act ;  as  His  love,  our  love ;  as  His  salvation  of  man  so 
is  ours ;  we  are  one  with  Christ. 

Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  '  suffering '  is  not  evil  to  us ;  to  avoid 

confusion  with  moral  evil. 

This  gives  the  hold  of  stoicism  :  that  denied  evil  to  be  evil ;  i.  e.  suffer- 
ing, &c.,  to  be  truly  evil — here  was  its  Tightness,  its  meaning.     But  it 
did  not  recognize  the  fact;  it  was  an   'anticipation.'      The  stoics 
did  not  know  the  redemption,  wh  makes  what  they  said  true.    Bat  what 
an  instinct  it  was,  and  how  well  they  might  be  the  best  of  the  heathen. 

Here  again  is  a  deep  fulfilment  of  the  demands  of  theology.     A  re- 
demption is  worked  in  us  ;  not  worked  out  by  us  for  ourselves  :  some 
alteration  in  our  state  is  made  apart  wholly  from  work  of  our  own. 
This  is  what  is  imaged  in  the  doctrine  of  a  change  in  our  judicial  rela- 
tion to  God  by  faith — the  saving  from  being  selfish  is  a  changing  of  our 
state,  wholly  apart  from  ourselves.     Here  one  sees  at  once  the  necessity 
and  the  error  of  that  doctrine  about  an  external  change  of  our  relation 
to  God;  how  it  has  been  misinterpreted,  and  yet  necessarily  must  have 
been  thus  held  until  the  fact  was  recognized.     The  doctrine  cannot  be 
suppressed ;  it  mast  be  fulfilled  to  be  done  away.     The  true   saving  by 
the  power  of  faith,  apart  from  anything  subjective,  the  altering  of  our 
relation  to  God,  is  not  by  any  change  in  Him,  in  His  attitude ;  but  only 
by  our  knowing  Him.     Such  an  alteration  necessarily  makes  things  new 
to  us,  and  makes  us  new,  rendering  it  possible  for  us  to  please  Him  ac- 
ceptably, because  no  more  self-acting ;  no  more  condemned,  no  more 
under  the  curse  of  the  law.     All  these  evangelical  doctrines  are  fulfilled 
in  this.     It  is  only  natural  and  necessary,  instead  of  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary. The  image  is  changed  for  the  fact.    We  see  now  why  that  opinion 
must  have  been :  the  feeling  that  our  relation,  our  state,  must  be  altered 
altogether  before  we  can  be  acceptable  to  God,  or  one  with  Him. 

The  question  may  be  brought  to  this  :  we  are  to  believe  [God] — now 
why  ?     Is  it  because  God  is  to  be  believed,  is  worthy  of  it  ?  that  the 
facts  warrant  belief,  and  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  ?      Or  are  we  to 
believe  for  the  sake  of  some  advantage  to  ourselves,  to  get  something, 
because  something  will  happen  if  we  believe  ?     To  ask  the  question  is  to 
answer  it.     And  this  is,  in  truth,  the  '  Design '  question  over  again — 
whether  it  is  holiness  or  contrivance  in  Nature ;  whether  the  thing  was 
done  because  it  must  be  done,  ought,  was  right ;  or  in  order  for  some  ad- 
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vantage.     Our  systems  form  a  whole  ;  our  believing  for  design,  and   cre- 
ation by  design,  are  all  one  thing.     Well  may  theologians  tremble  so  to 
have  Science  touched.     They  are  right  in  feeling  that  their  sacredest  doc- 
trines are  involved  :  science  and  theology  are  one.     The  chain,  though 
hidden,  vibrates  to  the  slightest  touch ;  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  holding  them 
separate. 

It  is  curious  to  examine  our  idea  of  '  freedom.'     Plainly,  a  man  who 
indulges  his  passions  is  not  free,  but  a  slave ;  and  yet  he  thinks  that  he 
acts  freely  in  that  wh  is  the  merest  servitude.  A  man  evidently  ruled  by 
every  circumstance,  altogether  self-indulgent — he  it  who  thinks  that  he 
acts  freely.  Just  when  he  is  delivered  from  this  death,  when  he  loses  this 
self-freedom,  then  he  knows  that  it  is  not  freedom  at  all.     Now  in  this 
illusion  lies  all  the  difficulty.     And  here  too  is  a  light  on  that  question  of 
self-consciousness — the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  gaining  true  life 
can  be  the  loss  of  that.     It  is  just  like  that '  freedom '  -which  consists  in 
doing  as  we  like  ;  intellectually  we  cannot  reconcile  the  loss  of  this  with 
personality  ;  it  is  only  having  the  freedom  enables  us  to  understand.     So 
there  is  the  same  illusion  about  self-consciousness  ;  the  intellect  is  in  a 
puzzle  about  it ;  for  only  having  the  life  can  make  us  know  this  as  death: 
It  is  one  difficulty  :  we  cannot  separate  the  negation  while  we  are  subject 
to  it ;  so  we  think  the  destroying  it  would  be  like  destroying  us. 

Our  idea  of  '  probation '  makes  us  fancy  that  the  best  may  be  done 
and  yet  evil  come  of  it — true,  ultimate  evil.  Of  course  there  is  that 
wh  is  felt  as  evil  :  but  then  one  may  ask,  '  may  not  this  feeling  of  evil, 
[that  is,  of  course,  sin  and  misery]  go  on  ?  may  not  that  be  ultimate  ? 
So,  though  there  may  be  no  true  evil,  there  may  be  everlasting  misery  ; 
that  which  is  now,  be  it  what  it  may,  may  be  for  ever. 

Note  here  incidentally,  that  evil  cannot  truly  be ;  for  except  in  the 
feeling  of  it  there  is  no  evil,  but  the  feeling  is  necessarily  illusion. — 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  case  we  are  dealing  with  that  wh  cannot 
truly  be.  It  is  necessarily  and  essentially  subjective,  i.  e.  phenomen- 
al ;  not  pertaining  to  the  fuct. 

Now  here  it  must  be  granted,  that  so  long  as  there  is  death  so  long  there 
is  evil ;  if  it  be  made  out  that  man  continues  dead  for  ever,  then  for 
ever  there  continues,  doubtless,  the  '  feeling  of  evil.'     The  two  go  to- 
gether.    But  then  this  cannot  be  ;  the  making  alive  must  come.     Not 
to  mention  the  scriptural  proofs,  look  at  the  matter  in  its  own  nature. 
This  feeling  of  evil,  or  death,  is  necessarily  in  time ;  and  to  be  in  Time 
is  to  cease  :  it  involves  physicalness :   and  this,  we  know,  must  cease. 
Science  here,  as  ever,  proffers  her  confirmation,  proving  how  the  phy- 
sical human  race  must  cease,  i.  e.  how  the  death  of  man  must  cease : 
save  as  physical,  it  cannot  be.     [So  we  embrace  here  those  who  hold  a 
material  body  hereafter  for  the  wicked].    And  we  see,  of  this  state  with 
wh  the  feeling  of  evil  is  connected,  that  it  does  cease ;  men  '  die,'  i.  e. 
as  physical,  they  come  to  an  end. 

Death  cannot  last  for  ever  [and  therefore  the  feeling  of  good  and  evil 
cannot].      Nothing  indeed  can  '  last  for  ever ';  it  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.     To  '  last '  is  to  begin  and  end ;  and  death,  by  its  very  nature, 
must  end;  must  be  made  alive  by  Being,  by  the  Love  that  is.  The  very 
feeling  of  evil  itself  is  the  making  alive,  is  the  destroying  of  the  death. 
Death  is  but  the  negation  by  wh  creature-being  is ;  it  is  the  direction 
of  less  resistance,  of  less  Being.  Is  there  not  here  an  insight  into  Time  ? 
Time  is  connected,  so,  with  [self]  consciousness — 
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God's  consciousness  must  be  consciousness,  not  of  self,  but  of  infini- 
tude, of  Being. 

— i.  e.  with  a  feeling  of  '  good  and  evil ' ;  but  this  is  the  being  made 
alive.  So  is  this  the  meaning  of  Time :  the  redeeming  or  making  alive  ? 
It  is  by  the  death,  and  means  the  redemption  from  it.  That  is  the  form 
wh  redemption  assumes ;  even  as  necessarily  it  must  have  the  form  of 
self-consciousness.  It  is  therefore  not  any  real  existence ;  it  is  a  phn ; 
or  way  in  wh  'appears  '  the  fact  of  redemption.  Thus,  to  be  in  time  is 
to  be  '  being  redeemed  ' ;  that  is  the  fact  of  it,  and  there  is  no  other. 

"With  this  consider  'self-consciousness,  i.e.  perception  of  self  [neg- 
ation, viz.,  even  as  time  and  space  are].     Observe  the  separateness  of 
the  self  and  the  consciousness  (in  sleep,  e.  g.)     Is  not  this  '  self-con- 
sciousness,' or  being  in  Time,  a  bringing  out  of  the  negation  for  its  de- 
struction ?  even  an  error  is  to  ignorance.     As  by  error  we  are  made  con- 
scious of  ignorance,  and  so  it  is  removed ;  so,  surely,  by  this  '  being  in 
Time,'  self-consciousness  or  sensationalness,  we  are  made  conscious  of 
self,  or  death,  and  so  it  is  removed  ;  after  a  long  fight  and  struggle  in- 
deed— wh  just  answers  to  the  struggle  not  to  give  up  error,  in  the 
intellectual. 

To,  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  the  earth  is  <  full  of  His  glory ' :  they 
could  say  it  because  they  believed  it,  felt  it,  saw  it  was  so ;  because 
they  saw  the  fact  was  redemption.     This  is  what  all  these  facts  of  the 
world  are ;  not  opposed  to  them,  not  superadded,  but  the  fact  itself  of 
them.     And  their  seeing  this  accounts  for  their  language  being  so  sim- 
ple and  natural ;  for  their  disregarding  temporal  things  as  they  did,  for 
all  that  we  find  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  our  eager,  earthly  life.     '  In 
these  things  is  no  good  nor  evil ;  leave  them  and  trust.'     So  nothing 
could  daunt  or  terrify  them,  nothing  come  amiss.     So  they  said  :  '  sub- 
mit to  the  powers  that  be ;  if  you  are  a  slave,  submit ;  there  is  nothing 
evil  in  these  things,  they  are  God's  ordination ;  let  these  changes  go  on. 
He  does  as  He  wills ;  His  pleasure  is  perfectly  fulfilled  in  earth  and  in 
all  things.     This  is  His  dominion ;  all  this  mysterious  history.' 

Yet  with  this  they  preached  His  anger  at  evil;  as  the  work  of  the 
devil,  to  be  resisted,  fled  from,  destroyed.     But  how  superficial  it  is 
to  find  an  opposition  here.     In  truth,  no  man  can  fully  feel  the  one, 
who  does  not  deeply  feel  the  other  also.     How  beautiful  it  is  that 
seeing  the  redemption  purifies,  making  us  see  as  God  sees,  feel  as  He 
feels,  that  deep  intense  hatred  of  sin  wh  we  never  conceived  before. 
How  simple  it  is  that  Grod,  the  hater  of  sin,  must,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, be  the  Redeemer  of  man  ;  for  we  only  then  come  truly  to  hate 
sin,  when  we  feel  in  our  hearts  this  redemption  which  God  does. 
Must  not  to  hate  sin  be  to  destroy  it  ?  but  there  is  no  destruction 
of  it  possible  but  by  redeeming  man — absolute  redemption.    Who  is 
it  hates  sin — he  who  subdues  his  enemy  by  love,  or  he  who  avenges 
himself,  and  there  rests  ?     The  latter  proves  that  he  does  not  hate 
sin :  that  is  envy  of  it :  liking  to  sin  ourselves,  if  only  we  dared. 
This  view  of  the  world  as  man's  redemption— all  of  it  God's  act  for 
this  end — shows  us  perfectly  the  attitude  of  those  men  who  wrote  the 
Bible,  to  it ;  explains  the  secret  of  their  happiness,  their  enthusiasm, 
their  self-devotion ;  the  things  they  did  and  did  not  do,  alike :  and  es- 
pecially why  they  were  so  different  to  us,  so  utterly  different  that  we 
cannot  even  imagine  them.     They  were  inspired:  truly  to  know  this 
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fact — to  know  God — is  to  be  inspired.     They  said,  of  all  who  received 
it,  that  the  spirit  of  God  was  in  them.     They  said  these  wonderfully 
true  things  hecause  they  knew  the  fact — how  could  they  help  doing  so  ? 

Incidentally  here  one  may  note  how  mistaken  is  the  idea  that  these 

men  ought  to  have  been  made  to  know  a  supernatural  Science,  &c. 

"What  a  perversion  of  our  thoughts,  ever  to  have  imagined  it ! 
Of  course  this  world  is  different  to  us :  and  it  is  difficult  always  to  un- 
derstand their  meaning,  while  we 'regard  the  phna  and  they  regarded 
the  fact.     The  whole  course  of  Nature  was  nothing  to  them  but  that — 
they  dived  down  to  the  fact  of  it.     So,  necessarily,  while  all  our  con- 
ceptions about  it  have  changed  over  and  over  again — while  the  forms 
have  been  regarded,  and  in  ever- varying  ways — the  things  they  have 
said  have  been  held  true  for  ever,  and  now  are  seen  to  be  the  very  sole 
and  central  truth.     They  got  to  the  fact  of  the  case,  and  however  our 
constructions  of  the  phna  seemed  to  go  against  them,  we  could  not  over- 
throw them ;  the  instincts  of  men  clave  to  them.     Ever  has  humanity 
replied  to  Science  and  philosophy :   '  there  is  more  in  the  world  than 
you  tell  us  of.     Those  men  who  wrote  the  Bible,  they  held  the  fact,  and 
we  hold  by  them  in  spite  of  all  things  :  if  it  could  not  be  known  natur- 
ally, then  it  was  supernatural,  and  God  expressly  revealed  it  to  them.' 

It  is  very  likely  this  is  the  source  of  much  of  our  hypotheses  about 

inspiration. 

Men  regard  the  phna ;  and  the  religious  among  them  tack  on  the 
fact  to  it  the  best  way  they  can,  but  making  it  their  especial  care  to 
maintain  the  phn  as  real,  how  much  soever  they  may  have  to  mutilate 
and  sacrifice  the  fact  to  it.  They  think  they  must  maintain  the  phn  as 
real  [the  authority  of  consciousness,  reality  of  the  material  world,  &c.] 
or  else,  they  ask,  what  basis  have  we  for  anything  ?  "What  folly  it  is  ! 
Suppose  the  phn  be  not,  does  not  the  fact  remain  ?  does  not  God  redeem 
man  just  the  same,  whether  there  be  a  real  matter  or  not,  whether  con- 
sciousness deceives  or  not  ?  It  is  a  grasping  at  the  shadow  for  the  sake 
of  the  substance,  wh  we  lose  in  the  attempt. 

The  scriptural  doctrine  of  man's  death  makes  clear  the  world ;  intens- 
ifying the  evil  and  sadness  of  sin,  it  yet  relieves  it  of  its  mystery :  this 
is  all  'ignorance  and  mistrust.'     Man  is  not  so  wicked',  we  do  not  then 
demand  vengeance,  but  we  pity  rather,  and  love.    God  has  dealt  rightly 
with  the  world ;  He  knew  what  it  wanted,  and  has  done  that  which  was 
necessary.     To  get  rid  of  sin — do  what  ?     Eemove  ignorance  and  mis- 
trust.    How  ? — by  making  man  know  God.     This  sin  and  wickedness  is 
no  such  blot  on  the  universe :  we  imagine  it  for  ourselves ;  we  do  not 
see  it  in  God's  light.    We  think  it  is  a  thing  to  punish  and  destroy  for ; 
God  saw  it  a  thing  for  His  utter  sacrifice  and  profoundest  pity.     And 
indeed  we  feel  it  is  so  ourselves  when  we  look  deeper.     We  know  sin  is 
a  miserable  delusion,  coming  out  of  ignorance  and  fear  ;  we  feel  the 
sinner  is  a  pitiable,  deluded  wretch.     The  Bible  here  only  takes  away 
an  illusion,  and  suffers  us  to  think  naturally ;  it  frees  us  from  the  de- 
ception that  this  is  our  life,  or  '  probation,'  and  shows  it  to  be  our  death, 
wh,  when  we  see,  all  is  clear ;  for  we  cannot  see  it  save  by  seeing  the 
redemption  also,  and  the  life. 

If  '  Being '  be  such  as  we  know  it  is — « Love,'  God  as  seen  in  Christ — 
then  clearly  this  is  the  negation  of  man.  Negation  must  be  just  such  as 
this  humanity  is.  No  oppositeuess  could  possibly  be  otherwise ;  no 
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death  but  in  a  self.  Seeing  God  as  all  and  only  Being,  this  must  be 
death,  must  be  from  negation — not  the  form  or  mode  of  it,  as  human, 
but  the  essence  of  it ;  negation  must  be  such,  in  whatever  form. 

Is  there  here  an  idea  about  the  Devil  ?  is  that  from  negation  in  an- 
other form  ?  or  is  it  all  negation,  so  including  man's  ?  This  last  is 
the  truth ;  for  we  do  not  hear  much  of  him  as  distinct  there- 


Here  Science  again  helps  so  much  in  what  it  teaches  about  death. 
We  know  it  is  not  simple  '  ceasing ';  we  know  death  only  exists  for  the 
sake  of  life  ;  is  indeed  the  fact  of  life  seen  the  other  way ;  that  the  two 
are  one.  Every  life  is  a  death,  nor  can  be  without  it.  Every  new  ten- 
sion involves  non-being  of  another.  Science  has  taught  us  that  death 
is  no  end,  as  it  seems  to  us.  Here  we  see  how  Science,  as  manifesting 
God,  acts  the  part  of  Redeemer.  Her  work  has  been  to  show  us  what 
is  life  [and  death]  ;  and  in  doing  this  she  necessarily  restores  to  us  the 
Gospel,  and  enables  us  to  see  it  again — makes  it,  too,  alive  from  the 
dead :  for  the  Gospel,  like  man,  is  the  work  of  God,  yet  dead. 

The  difficulty  about  human  free-will  is  not  an  abstract  impossibility 
in  the  thing ;  for  of  course  all  action  must  be  free  action,  and  the  action 
of  the  whole  must  be  so  whatever  it  is — but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and 
observation,  man's  action  is  not  free ;  that  the  phna  do  not  agree  with 
that  hypothesis.  It  is  not  that  there  can  be  no  free  action  :  but  that  a 
physical  being  like  man — such  action  as  maa's — is  not  free,  and  cannot 
be  so.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  and  induction :  it  is  observation  and  en- 
quiry, against  natural  conception  and  consciousness  or  perception.  We 
find  we  must  have  another  theory ;  and  it  means  simply  man's  death  and 
the  actuality  of  the  universe. 

A  Being  doing  as  he  likes,  acting  according  to  motives, .  i.  e.  sensational 
or  physical — a  Being  having  and  regarding  a  self — such  a  Being,  such 
self-action,  cannot  be  free.     But  then,  if  this  true  action  be  not  in  man, 
where  and  in  what  is  it  ?  for  it  must  be.     It  is  not  in  the  material  uni- 
verse ;    or   it   at   once   becomes   impossible   to  Science :    for   observe, 
the   freedom  of  man  is   denied   in   making  human   volitions,   and  in 
order  to  make  them,  subjects  of  Science.  Where,  then,  is  the  true  action  ? 
It  must  be  in  a  truer  Being  than  ours  :  i.  e.  we  are  negation.   But  there 
cannot  be  absolute  negation  ;   nor  a  negation  of  'Being,'  for  that  wd  be 
the  same  as  absolute  negation.     Negation  can  only  be  of  form ;  therefore 
it  must  be  negation  of  some  '  form  of  Being.'  e.  g.  of  man,  of  the  '  hu- 
man form  of  Being,'  as  it  were.     Negation,  therefore,  must  be  such  as 
we  see  it  in  respect  to  man ;  and  from  such  negation  must  be  effects 
such  as  we  see :  from  negation,  Being  must  produce  such  results  in  re- 
ference to  the  form  of  wh  the  negation  is.     There  must  be  a  '  Being ' 
different  from,  i.  e.  above,  truer  and  more  real  than,  man's  or  the  ma- 
terial world's  ;  or  there  could  be  no  '  action '  at  all.     In  other  words, 
there  must  be  a  Being  not  in  Time,  not  the  object  of  Science,  not  under 
cause  and  effect.     This  much  is  the  result  of  the  free-will  controversy. 

Again  :  as  in  astronomy  our  '  consciousness  '  leads  us  to  infer  a  state 
of  rest  or  stedfastness  wh  not  only  is  relatively  untrue,  but  the  like  of 
wh  does  not  exist  at  all — for  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  in  motion — so 
does  not  our  consciousness  of  freedom  lead  us  to  infer  a  state  of  freedom 
[as  we  conceive  it]  wh  is  arbitrariness  ?  that  absolute  self-determination 
wh  does  not  exist  at  all,  nor  can.  Not  such  as  that  is  the  freedom  of 
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God.  It  all  cornea  from  the  inertia  wh  we  put  into  Nature,  suggesting 
to  us  an  arbitrariness  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  existence,  and 
exists  nowhere  but  in  our  own  fancies ;  even  as  no  matter  is  absolutely  at 
rest.  To  be  '  in  space  '  is  to  be  in  motion  ;  so  to  be  free  is  to  love. 

Unbelief — mistrust — is  the  great  sin.     It  is  worse  than  sin  ;  it  is  the 
source  of  all  sin,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  it ;  it  is  the  evil  thing  from  wh 
sin  must  be,  and  to  destroy  which  sin  may  well  be  and  '  ought '  to  be. 
But  now,  how  comes  this  mistrust  ?     Not  by  man's  '  voluntary  act ' ; 
no,  man  mistrusts  because  he  does  not  know.     This  lies  deeper  than 
man's  will ;  it  is  his  death,  it  is  not  knowing  God.     Therefore  see,  (1) 
how  superficial  is  this  '  voluntary  action  ' :  it  is  merely  the  effect  of 
mistrust — necessary  and  passive.     All  this  self-seeking,  which  is  the 
'  enmity  to  God,'  is  a  little  thing  ;  there  is  no  '  action  '  in  that,  nothing 
to  be  worthy  of  much  regard ;  it  cannot  cease  while  the  mistrust  con- 
tinues, and  when  that  ceases  it  is  gone  at  once. 

See  how  God  was  angry  with  the  Jews  for  mistrust :  for  that  they 
could  not  enter  in,  it  was  that  wh  led  to  their  idolatry  and  its  pun- 
ishment.    '  Let  us  beware  lest  there  be  in  us  an  evil  heart  of  mis- 
trust.'    Alas,  our  very  faith  is  based  upon  mistrust. 
(2)  '  Evil '  is  negation ;  mistrust  is  from  not  knowing.    (3)  The  remedy 
must  be  in  God's  manifestation  of  Himself — making  us  know  Him,  and 
mistrust  no  more.     For  He  does  this,  even  as  seen  now,  to  those  who 
are  made  to  love  Him.     (4)  Sin  gets  into  its  right  place,  as  being  self- 
action,  and  yet  the  fruit  of  negation — right,  as  allowed  by  God,  in  re- 
ference to  punishment  and  pardon,  ruin  and  redemption.     As  it  is  illu- 
sion of  action,  so  it  is  rightly  met  with  illusion  of  punishment,  with 
that  vh  is  felt  as  evil  and  is  not,  viz.  suffering.     All  this  is  right :  it  is 
a  perfect  life  in  its  own  level.     Man  obtains  mercy,  because  his  sin  is 
committed  ignorantly,  in  mistrust.     The  evil  is  not  the  evil  actions ; 
those  are  felt  as  evil  but  are  not :  they  are  the  necessary  results  of  the 
mistrust  wh  is  the  child  of  ignorance,  wh  is  the  child  of  death.    Down 
to  the  death  we  come  at  last — the  only  opposite  to  God — the  death  from 
wh  springs  selfishness. — There  is  negation  in  respect  to  man ;  and  we 
are  turned  towards  that  as  Being,  and  cannot  understand  it :   we  are 
sorely  puzzled  ;  it  is  all  wrong  on  that  hypothesis.     Of  course,  that  is 
just  what  it  shd  be  to  us ;  it  is  all  right  as  man's  negation  and  redemp- 
tion.    But  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  to  learn — to  feel  that  this  is 
not  man's  Being  but  his  death :  and  that  he  can  be  only  as  God  dwells 
in  Him  and  fills  him,  as  he  is  God's  '  temple.'     Thus  we  trace  sin  to  its 
cause ;  we  see  it  as  an  effect,  and  therefore  formal,  passive — no  longer 
actual.  Therefore  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  suppose  arbitrary  free-will : 
this  was  necessary  while  we  looked  on  sin  as  a  primary  fact ;  then  we 
were  obliged  to  suppose  the  freedom  of  man. 

How  all  those  questions  about  the  '  Eeal  Presence .'  resolve  themselves 
at  once  with  giving  up  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon.  This  affirming 
Christ  to  be  in  the  bread  is  essentially  the  same  error  as  pantheism  ; 
indeed,  it  involves  pantheism  ;  and  so  viewed,  can  be  best  understood. 
If  the  bread  is  Christ,  the  world  is  God.  Both  difficulties  resolve  them- 
selves when  we  give  up  the  existence  of  the  phn :  neither  will  be  put 
down  but  by  interpretation  or  fulfilment.     The  fact  of  the  bread  is 
Christ,  as  the  fact  of  the  world  is  God :  look  at  the  fact,  and  give  up 
the  phenomenon  thereto,  and  all  is  clear.     I  am  persuaded  this  is  what 
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Christ  meant :  '  the  fact  of  all  eating  is  not  a  mere  material  feeding,  it 
is  My  Body  broken  for  you.'     It  is  not  an  exceptional  thing,  but  the 
universal  and  sole  fact.     Have  other  language  and  other  miracles  the 
same  meaning  ? 

The  negation  must  be  the  opposite  to  God,  i.e.  to  the  great  not-self, 
to  Love ;  therefore  it  must  be  such  as  this.     This  is  man's  death — 
when  he  says :   '  I  am,  I  myself :  this  is  my  existence ;  I  am,  apart  from 
God :  I  act,  I  do,  I  carry  out  my  own  will.'    Man's  life  is  when  he  feels 
that  he  only  is  as  God  is  in  him  ;  that  he  is  not,  apart  from  him.     This 
state  of  ours  is  where  man  ought  to  be,  but  is  not ;  we  feel  it  so.     Here 
should  be  love,  action,  but  it  is  not.    So  we  call  vice  'm-human,'  as  our 
hearts  feel  it.     Now  this  negation,  this  want  or  absence,  determines 
God's  action.     God  gives  His  Being  to  remove  this,  makes  man  alive  : 
then  he  is  no  more  not-man,  an  empty  form. 

The  world  does  not  exist  for  those  sensational  results  wh  we  think  so 
much  of,  but  for  something  greater — for  the  redemption  of  man.     This 
is  felt ;  and  it  is  this  makes  us  say  that  it  exists  '  not  for  man,  but  for 
the  glory  of  God.'     This  is  true  :  God's  glory  is  the  redemption,  God's 
'Being.'     "We  use  these  scriptural  words,  with  quite  another  thought 
from  theirs. — Here  is  the  proof  of  man's  death :  that  there  is  all  this 
evil,  and  yet  we  know  that  without  it  good  could  not  be — we  being  in 
our  present  state :  that  in  our  condition  evil  is  necessary  to  good  :  that 
this  perfect  good  for  wh  we  long  cannot  be  while  we  are  as  we  are — of 
such  'Being.' 

"We  think  it  is  such  a  great  thing  for  man  not  to  sin,  but  this  is  not 
what  God  immediately  regards  ;  there  is  no  hurry  for  that.  See  God's 
attitude  to  us  :  He  wants  to  be  trusted.  That  is  love :  '  trust  me  ' — 
that  is  the  delight  of  love.  God  is  like  man,  indeed ;  our  own 
image  is  here.  The  gospel  is  the  preaching  of  trust :  and  if  to  be 
trusted  by  man  is  His  end,  we  know  how  man  can  be  made  to  trust. 

Men  may  say :  '  if  God  desires  to  be  trusted,  why  does  He  not  act 
differently,  and  do  that  wh  shd  make  us  trust  Him  ?  why  subject  us  to 
so  much  evil  ?  it  compels  us  to  mistrust  and  fear.'  Alas  for  our  ignor- 
ance !  God  cannot  act  differently :  if  He  did,  He  were  not  to  be 
trusted.  He  can  do  no  other ;  for  this  that  He  does  is  the  very  fact  and 
necessity  of  Love.  It  is  the  perfect  Love  that  is  in  all  this.  We  per- 
ceive Love  as  evil.  Let  us  know  Him — then  we  must  trust,  and  there 
is  no  more  evil. 

The  'mistrust'  is  that  man  is  'suspicious'  of  God.  "What  suspiciousness 
proves  of  a  man,  that  we  may  see  of  ourselves :  we  are  such  that  we  are 
compelled  to  be  suspicious  of  God  ;  we  are  under  this  illusion.     Now 
what  compels  us  to  be  thus  suspicious  of  God  ?     Clearly  the  feeling  of 
evil :  feeling  evil,  we  cannot  help  mistrusting  Him.     This  links  itself 
with  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  because  the 
knowledge  of  '  good '  is  only  through  that  of  evil.     So  we  at  once  see 
the  fear  or  mistrust  of  God  wh  arose  in  Adam ;  he  then  felt  evil,  and 
was  afraid.     So  there  is  no  redemption,  or  restoration  of  trust  in  God, 
except  by  knowing  evil  not  to  be  evil :  i.  e.  knowing  God  in  Christ,  or 
knowing  <  redemption.'     The  doctrine  of  individual  justification  by  faith 
can  make  individuals  holy  (as  we  see)  :  but  the  doctrine  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  can  make  the  world  holy. 

In  this  is  a  power  bearing  upon  the  world ;  it  is  to  mankind  as  the 
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other  doctrine  is  to  the  individual.     Both  can  make  to  love ;  that  is 

making  holy. 

What  a  power  is  in  this  doctrine  of  absolute  redemption,  as  compared 
•with  the  other.      It  influences  us  necessarily,   carries  us   away  ;  it  is 
strengthened  and  not  enfeebled  by  all  our  life.     It  does  not  require  us 
to  labor  and  struggle  so.     Also,  it  is  ever  new,  ever  growing,  ever  a 
fresh  revelation  :  all  that  is,  is  that.     We  see  it  daily  more  and  more  ; 
for  all  the  history  of  the  world  comes  into  it,  and  all  that  we  are  doing, 
feeling,  or  thinking  about.     It  is  therefore  not  one  unvarying  familiar 
thing,  wh  we  need  to  recall  to  our  thoughts  by  laying  aside  all  ordinary 
business,  to  meditate  on  apart  from,  and  indeed  in  opposition  to,  all  our 
daily  life  ;  as  religion  must  necessarily  become,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, while  we  believe  only  in  individual  justification — witness  the  ex- 
hortations to  '  devout  habits,'  &c.    It  is  a  thing  our  life  is  ever  present- 
ing to  us  afresh,  and  making  more  full  of  meaning. 

Our  ideas  are  condemned  by  our  ways  of  acting.  See  how  bad  schools 
become,  with  that  thought  of  punishment :  and  it  is  this  idea  we  base 
our  religion  upon.  Our  false  theology  condemns  itself  in  life. 

The  impulse  to  preach  the  Gospel  is  a  natural,  spontaneous  impulse 
to  relieve  men  from  suffering — not  future  suffering,  but  present.     We 
have  that  to  tell  them  wh  will  take  away  their  misery.     If  they  only 
knew  and  believed  what  we  know,  they  could  not  be  miserable  any  more, 
they  wd  be  raised  from  the  depths  of  misery  to  the  very  heights  of  hap- 
piness.   It  is  an  irresistible  impulse.    A  man,  even  the  most  devout,  will 
generally  do  much  more  to  save  a  person  from  present  misery  than  from 
the  future  hell. 

Responsibility,  guilt,  fear,  must  belong  to  the  death  ;  they  involve  the 
illusion  of  '  evil ' :  that  is  the  source  of  them.     This  is  the  great  fact  of 
the  death — this  fear :  so  from  that  Christ  delivers.     And  see  how  this 
makes  itself  felt :  orthodoxy  has  grasped  the  great  point ;  it  first  pro- 
claims deliverance  from  guilt,  sense  of  sin,  responsibility,  or  fear  of 
punishment ;  then  the  man  may  be  a  new  creature.      This  is  striking  : 
arriving  in  ignorance  at  the  true  end  by  arbitrary  contrivance  ;  not 
knowing  the  fact,  and  yet  inventing  suppositions  wh  answer,  partially, 
in  certain  individual  cases,  the  same  end.     What  men  make  up,  the 
Bible  reveals  as  fact. 

No  man  is  more  intensely  conscious  of  free-will,  of  acting  of  and  by 
himself,  than  those  whom  even  we  can  see  to  be  without  true  power  of 
action.  In  delirium  tremens,  e.  g.,  a  man  is  above  all  resolved  on 
having  his  own  way.  Here  we  see  clearly  an  illusion  about  free-will. 

As  in  respect  to  the  perception  of  the  material,  may  it  not  be  that 

such  special  '  illusions '  are  the  types  of  the  whole  ?    Is  not  the  sense 

of  '  free-will '  ever  an  illusion,  ever  from  disease,  but  disease  affecting: 

man  ? 

Is  our  responsibility  not  true  responsibility  at  all?    Are  '  punishments ' 
as  the  necessity  for  restraints  to  the  diseased  ? 

'  Unless  above  himself  he  can  erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man.' 
Of  course  man  cannot  truly  do  that ;  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Here  is  exactly  the  proof,  and  self-demonstration  of  Christianity.    Man 
must  be  raised  above  himself,  or  he  can  never  rise ;  all  his  self-efforts 
must  turn  upon  himself:'  the  insufficiency  of  human  virtue  is  evident. 
So,  when  a  man  has  done  anything  good,  if  he  reflects  '  I  have  been  a 
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good  man,'  how  he  despises  himself.  Self-consciousness  is  the  plague : 
the  highest  virtue  is  unconscious  ;  not  self-dependent,  but  God  through 
us. 

If  we  saw  any  family  or  other  arrangement,  wh  seemed  to  us  to  work 
badly,  and  fail  of  what  we  supposed  must  be  its  object,  and  yet  we  were 
at  the  same  time  convinced  that  the  author,  arranger,  and  controller  of 
it  all  was  ample  in  power  to  effect  whatever  might  be  his  purpose,  and 
perfectly  good  also,  and  wise :  what  conclusion  shd  we  come  to  ?  Why, 
of  course,  that  we  mistook  the  idea  and  design  of  the  institution  alto- 
gether ;  that  we  regarded  it  from  a  wrong  point  of  view ;  that  the  idea 
and  object  were  not  what  we  supposed.  If  the  world  seems  to  us  a  fail- 
ure, bad,  &c. — as  it  certainly  does  on  the  orthodox  representation — what 
then  ?  Surely  we  have  mistaken  the  idea  of  it.  The  Bible  says  it  is 
full  of  God's  glory :  we  certainly  do  not  see  it  aright  till  we  see  it  so. 

If  Christ's  expiation  be  according  to  the  orthodox  view,  God  forgiving 
because  the  punishment  is  inflicted,  then  how  can  salvation  thro'  Him 
be  contingent  on  hearing  of  Him  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  forgiveness 
or  salvation  wd  necessarily  accrue,  if  not  to  all,  at  least  to  all  in  whom 
wd  have  been  a  willingness  to  receive  it  if  they  had  known  ?  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  salvation  be  the  redeeming  from  passion — not 
from  future  misery  but  from  eternal  death — then  necessarily  it  is  con- 
nected with  and  dependent  upon  hearing  or  knowing  of  Christ.  So,  we 
might  also  say :  here  is  a  test :  which  idea  is  in  the  Bible  ?  is  the  sal- 
vation to  all  [or  any]  independent  of  knowing  of  Christ  ?  or  is  it  ef- 
fected only  by  individual  knowing  and  believing  ?  It  seems  to  me  the 
latter  is  the  case. 

Plain  it  is  that  the  fact  of  the  world  is  sacrifice  for  man's  redemption. 
It  is  by  suffering  and  evil  man  is  made  better;  there  is  no  question  of 
the  fact.     Just  so  it  is  with  all  truth :  when  we  are  once  told  it,  we 
see  that  it  is  so — without  the  teacher.     This  is  the  test  of  truth  ;  and 
just  so  is  the  truth  of  the  Bible.     Christ  shows  us  this  fact,  which  we 
could  not  have  known — nor  dared  to  think — without  Him  ;  but  having 
shown  it  to  us,  we  see  simply  that  it  is  so.     Again,  think  how  all  this 
sacrifice   is    truly    sacrifice    of  self  [not    of  man].     All   evil   is    evil 
to  the  self,  and  only  to  the  self.     Evil  is  that  wh  destroys  self;  bring- 
ing it  out  too,  first,  like  disease.    So,  in  truth,  the  entire  fact  of  this 
world  is  self-sacrifice.     God's  will  is  done,  but  not  as  in  heaven,  i.  e. 
not  with  the  conscious  willingness  and  participation  of  His  creatures  : 
it  is  self-sacrifice,  but  not  ours.     In  heaven  it  is  ours  also ;  we  are  one 
with  God  in  that.     It  is  that  we  are  to  pray  for  here  :  God's  will  to  be 
done  (i.  e.  self  sacrificed)  with  willing  participation  of  all  His  creatures. 

There  is  a  true  Being  in  man  [as  people  feel],  and  that  is  God ;  but 
spoilt  by  a  self  in  it.  [Even  as  in  error  there  is  a  true  knowledge,  but 
spoilt  by  an  ignorance].  Man  fell  through  the  self:  so  did  the  Church 
also.  The  giving  up  absolute  redemption,  thro'  philosophy,  must  answer 
to  an  assertion  of  the  self — a  taking  it  for  Being.  The  Church  came 
to  revolve  around  the  self,  even  as  man  did. 

It  is  said :  Does  not  trust  in  God  make  men  neglectful  in  respect  to 
business,  &c.  Here  is  the  difference ;  it  is  as  darkness  and  light.  That 
is  a  trust  on  behalf  of  the  self,  thinking  God  will  take  care  of  myself : 

It  believes  in  '  special  providences ' ;  and  this  world's   business  is 

trusted  to  accidents :  God  is  not  seen  in  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of 

Life. 
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It  is  in  truth  the  profoundest  mistrust,  it  is  the  essence  of  unbelief. 
True  trust  is  trust  in  God  against  the  self;  it  is  recognizing  Him  in  all 
law  and  necessity ;  it  is  seeing  eternal  fact  in  these  human  affairs.  It 
is  a  trust  that  works — works  by  love.  How  miserable  is  this  belief  in 
God  taking  care  of  the  particular  self;  instead  of  delivering  from  it  and 
destroying  it.  "What  a  perversion  of  the  idea  of  faith,  what  a  travestie 
of  religion,  and,  above  all,  of  that  of  Christ.  Happily  the  feeling,  the 
heart  of  the  men  who  say  these  things,  is  constantly  quite  different  to 
their  words.  But  if  they  wd  say,  '  how  these  human  things  are  divine, 
and  natural  laws  are  God's  action,'  how  different  their  life  wd  be! 

A  chasm,  a  void,  will  make  itself  felt,  cover  it  over  as  we  will.     We 
understand  this  by  seeing  the  '  life  of  the  mind,'  e.  g.   We  have  certain 
consciousness,  for  which  we  invent  '  real  matter ';  and  this  superficially 
answers  the  purpose :  but  when  examined,  it  will  not  do,  and  then  it  is 
denied — wh  also  will  not  do.    Just  as  in  astronomy  we  suppose  a  motion 
of  the  sun,  wh  will  not  do ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  deny  it.  So  in  respect 
to  Christianity :  we  have  a  consciousness  for  wh  we  suppose  an  expiation 
delivering  us  (by  substitute)  from  future  suffering.     This  does,   super- 
ficially ;  it  answers :  just  as  the  hypothesis  of  matter,  or  the  sun's  mo- 
tion, does,  superficially  and  for  a  time  :  it  is  asssmed,  to  account  for  the 
appearance.     When  examined,  it  will  not  do — but  then  the  denial  leaves 
an  unconcealable  void.     What  is  the  fact  wh  causes  our  consciousness, 
makes  us  suppose  that  expiation,  and  makes  it  answer,  so  far  as  it  does  ? 
For  the  doctrine  of  '  expiation '  has  effect,   answers  practically — just 
as  that  of  a  real  matter  or  real  sidereal  motion — up  to  a  certain  point. 
Eclipses,  &c.,  were  foretold  under  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  and  na- 
vigation aided.     This  success  is  proof  of  the  true  phenomenal  view; 
the  theory  truly  representing  the  '  appearances.'     So  the  evangelical 
doctrine  has  power  for  a  time,  but  ever  seeming  to  fail  afterwards,  as 
if  its  power  were  beyond  itself. 

Now  is  there  anything  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  wh  does  not 
answer  to  this  view  of  the  '  life.'  See,  e.  g.,  the  doctrine  of  man's  'pro- 
bation,' or  '  free-will '  [responsibility]  is  the  phenomenal  view.  '  Anti- 
cipation' is  the  denial  of  freedom  or  responsibility :  the  doctrine  of  man's 
death  is  the  interpretation.  How  do  we  come  to  feel  it  a  probation  ? 

Does  the  doctrine  of  the  '  self  throw  light  on  this  :  on  why  we  feel 
free  or  arbitrary  ?     Must  it  not  come  from  confounding  negation  with 
our  Being  ?  must  it  not  make  us  feel  as  if  we  could  do  either  of  two 
things :  either  the  self  or  the  humanity  acting ;  so  comes  the  feeling  of 
free  choice,  or  option  ? 

Think  what  our  theology  teaches  :  all  taking  care  of  self.    In  all  that 
is  taught  of  religion,  is  the  true  absolute  giving  up  of  self  ever  once 
put  before  people  ?     It  is  no  one's  individual  fault ;  man's  wrongnesa  so 
is  made  felt:  those  who  believe  wrongly  now  are  being  sacrificed  for 
man's  redemption.     But  conceive  such  men  thinking  they  are  saved,  and 
all  the  while  in  this  damnation  !  What  a  '  cruel  joke '  it  is,  this  fancied 
salvation  from  a  fictitious  hell,  while  the  soul  is  damned.     And  think 
what  a  damnation  it  is  :  what  torment  can  be  so  utter  as  that  self- 
torment  ?  and  nothing  to  compensate  except  that  the  power  of  enjoyment 
remains.     What  illusion  so  miserable  as  that  which  makes  us  value  this 
'  enjoyment '  so  much  ! 

The  turning  point  of  this  theological  question  lies  here  [in  one  point 
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of,  view]  :  it  is  the  question  of  Science.  Are  the  expiation,  the  faith, 
&c.,  special  interferences  and  actions  of  God:  or  are  they  as  the  rest  of 
His  action,  to  us,  to  be  seen  as  natural  and  necessary,  traceable  to  the 
nature  of  things  ?  In  theology  I  wd  do  precisely  the  "work  Science  does 
in  Nature :  show  and  prove  God's  act  by  showing  law,  reason,  and  ne- 
cessity. Again,  the  reference  to  a  future  eternal  (wh  is  the  basis  of  the 
the  orthodox  view)  clearly  depends  upon  an  ignoring  of  the  actual 
eternal :  the  negation  is  on  that  side.  Not  seeing  the  eternal  that  is, 
this  entire  system  of  relation  to  the  future  must  spring  up.  It  is  a  hy- 
pothesis rendered  necessary  by  that  ignorance.  So  the  denial  is  not  on 
this  side,  but  affirmation.  Not-seeing  has  produced  this  illusion  of  a 
future  everlasting  heaven  and  hell.  It  has  continual  reference  to  the 
self;  is  based  on  it.  It  is  one  of  the  illusions  that  are  from  the  self — 
the  source  of  all  illusion,  and  which  itself  is  again  an  illusion  from  neg- 
ation, i.  e.  from  death.  Not  '  knowing  '  God,  being  in  actual  ignorance 
or  death,  there  is  to  us  the  phn,  the  illusion,  of  a  self. 

With  regard  to  free-will. — '  Free,'  or  responsible,  does  not  mean  doing 
as  we  choose :  madmen  also  do  what  they  choose.     Is  it  not  having 
right  perception,  true  knowledge,  not  being  under  illusion  ?     Then,  if 
so,  we  are  responsible  in  relation  to  the  physical ;  for  in  relation  to  that 
we  understand  truly  [i.  e.  as  to  the  intellectual,  virtue  and  vice,  &c.]  : 
but  we  are  entirely  under  illusion,  do  not  perceive  (are  as  mad  ?)  in  re- 
lation to  the  spiritual,  the  true  Being.     So  in  respect  that  we  are  not 
free,  not  responsible. 

Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  :  to  assert  man  free — professing  to  believe 
the  New  Testament  ?  Yet  how  then  are  we  commanded  to  believe  ? 
Why,  this  is  the  physical,  to  wh  we  are  free.  '  Ye  say,  we  see  ; 
therefore  your  sin  remaineth.'  We  see  this  in  relation  to  the  intel- 
lectual subserving  redemption. 

About  selfishness. — There  are  certain  things  wh  are  good  to  the  self, 
to  all  men — natural  pleasures.  Now  he  is  the  least  man  who  most  re- 
gards these,  least  subordinates  them  to  other  feelings  and  considerations, 
does  least  for  love.  The  subordinating  them  for  '  right '  is  better  than 
not  subordinating  them  ;  but  not  so  good  as  not  caring  about  them,  for 
love. 

There  must  be  a  self,  for  the  phn  of  free-will :  so  this  consciousness 
of  arbitrariness  simply  means  the  negation  there.  It  can  only  be  re- 
lative ;  there  must  be  humanity  before  a  human  self.  This  shows  how 
the  '  Fall '  simply  expresses  the  necessary  fact :  first,  man  ;  then  a  neg- 
ation in  respect  to  man.  The  '  self '  involves  the  arbitrariness,  i.  e.  the 
inaction ;  the  two  are  one — negation  of  Being  and  of  action.  So  in  fact 
it  is  by  the  '  free  will '  we  recognize  and  define  the  self :  from  inaction 
we  deduce  the  negation.  So  we  attribute  negation  to  God.  Am  I  here 
inconsistent  respecting  prayer  ?  Should  we  ask  of  any  but  a  self?  or  is 
it  not  rather  just  as  self  is  excluded  that  we  are  prompted  to  ask,  that 
there  is  any  good  in  asking  ? 

Some  of  the  orthodox  say  that  Christ  must  have  suffered  eternally — 
eternity  in  a  moment,  as  it  were — because  He  saves  from  eternal  suf- 
fering. This  is  very  good ;  both  as  a  conception  that  eternity  can  be  all 
in  a  moment ;  and  also  in  a  deeper  meaning.  As  Christ  saves  from  the 
eternal — eternal  death — or  self,  so  He  did  suffer  '  eternally.'  His  death 
was  that  also ;  His  death  was  the  being  subject  to  self,  being  '  made 
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flesh.     Thus  by  '  eternal '  suffering  He  does  save  us  from  '  eternal '  suf- 
fering ;  nor  could  any  other  avail — not  His  temporal  sufferings,  that 
which  is  sensational ;  not  His  agony  in  Gethsemane,  nor  dying  on  the 
Cross.    The  idea  of  eternal  is  that  wh  cannot  be  '  thought ';  to  know  wh 
is  to  Be.  is  Life. 

The  idea  of  sacrifice  is  not  suffering,  but  death.  It  goes  deeper  than 
suffering.  To  torture  un  animal  wd  not  have  been  sacrifice;  nor  wd  it 
have  been  less  sacrifice,  I  conceive,  had  it  been  given  chloroform.  It  is 
life  that  is  given.  Surely  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  reference  to 
Christ's  sufferings  as  bearing  an  expiatory  character ;  it  is  all  and  ex- 
clusively to  his  death.  His  sufferings  are  referred  to  indeed ;  but  is  it 
not  as  '  exemplary '  only  ?  Our  deadness  expresses  itself  here.  Natur- 
ally we  have  made  sacrifice  sensational  instead  of  vital.  It  is  that  wh 
we  regard  (as  proved  by  our  being  wicked)  ;  we  feel  more  about  suffering 
than  about  sin.  We  act  on  the  Devil's  behalf,  not  man's.  We  sacrifice 
man  for  the  Devil ;  we  will  put  up  with  that  wh  is  evil  for  man ;  but 
that  wh  is  evil  for  self,  we  labor  to  avert.  But  God's  sacrifice  is  to  sa- 
crifice '  Devil '  (self)  for  man.  Sacrifice  shows  sin  to  be  deadness  :  for 
blood,  i  e.  life,  purifies;  life  takes  away  death;  that  is,  purifies.  Also, 
before  we  can  give  ourselves  as  sacrifices  we  must  be  free  from  that  fear 
of  future  sufferings  ;  otherwise  the  self  is  latent  there. 

How  does  Paul  use  the  word  soma? — '  your  bodies  being  sacrifices.' 
Why  'soma'?  is  not  the  true  Being  of  man  bodily?  and  of  God  also? 
The  Church  is  His  body.  Body  is  truly  spiritual.  We  are  not  a  soul 
and  body  joined,  as  we  fancy. 

But  see,  the  '  world,  flesh,  and  Devil ' — how  are  they  joined  ?     Are 

they  all  one,  all  the  physical  ? 

Christ  shows  the  punishment  borne  and  taken  away :  says,  « Now 
you  can  give  yourselves  truly,  if  you  believe  that.     But  it  is  just  the 
same,  whether  you  believe  or  not :  only,  if  you  do  not  believe,  you  are 
damned,  and  must  be.     You  cannot  otherwise  escape  from  damnation, 
from    self,    from   the    yoke    and    fate    of  the    Devil.'     Do   we   not 
thus  get  back  the  everlasting  too  ?  Surely  that  everlasting  torment  (i.  e. 
a  physical,  never  ending)  must  have  been,  if  it  were  not  for  Christ.    But 
then  He  has  taken  it  away :  He  has  ensured  to  man  a  deliverance  from 
the  self-death  wh  makes  him  physical,  and  so  has  redeemed.     If  man- 
were  not  redeemed  from  this  inertia  he  could  never  cease  to  be  physical, 
and  this  self- world  (hell)  must  have  gone  on  for  ever  : — but  then  that 
could  not  be.     So  now  we  have  the  everlasting  punishment  taken  away 
by  Christ.     Man  is  redeemed,  and  certain  to  be  absolutely  saved  from 
self  [and  therefore  from  physicalness  and  suffering  also]  ;  and  there  re- 
mains kolasis,  chastisement,  pain — punishment  for  all  evil  doing,  which 
is  the  means  of  discipline,  the  means  of  redemption.     This   is  the   or- 
thodox idea :  only  it  shows  the  whole  world  in  that  relation  to  God 
through  Christ.     It  shows,  not  an  experiment,  or  probation,  but  a  re- 
demption :  the  everlasting  punishment  taken  away  ;  and  unfailing  chas- 
tisement for  sin  used  to  bring  men  into  conformity  with  their   '  recon- 
ciled '  Father  ;  and  the  curse  of  the  law  removed. 

But  then,   what  is  the  '  eternal '  punishment  to  those  who  do  not 

believe  ? 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  'self  say  the  evil  in  nun  is  part  of  '  hu- 
manity,' it  is  'Kuman  nature  ':  surely  it  is  not ;  itis  the  absence,  want, 
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defect,    of  man.     And   surely  it   must   be  even  thus — this  evil  alto- 
gether— with  a  Being  who  is  to  become,  who  is  to  rise  out  of  that  defect. 
He  must,  as  it  were,  he  made  '  conscious '  of  it  that  he  may  escape  it. 
He   must   see,   feel,   demand,    the   perfect  ;    to    him  all   that   is    not 
that  must  be  'evil';  to  him  there  must  be  striving  unfulfilled,  illusion, 
disappointment  [must  there  be  sin  ?].     Must  it  not  be  so  ?     Is  not 
'  self-consciousness  '  the  learning  by  error  and  by  sin  ?  is  it  not  exactly 
consciousness  of  defect  [of  negation]  that  must  be  for  perfecting  ?     For 
the  perfecting  of  the  actual  Being  of  humanity  there  must  be  this  con- 
scious defect. 

Of  course  we  must  believe  that  all  that  is  is  a  carrying  out  of  God's 
perfect  will — not  a  change,  not  one  plan  supervening  upon  another.  The 
redemption  is  eternal ;  '  from  eternity.'     But  when  we  feel  evil,  we 
think  the  fact  is  truly  evil,  and  therefore  of  course  are  in  a  perplexity 
to  understand  how  it  could  be.     We  have  to  attribute  to  sinning  true 
*  activity ';  some  power  of  interfering  with  God's  plans  :  then  we  think 
He  makes  contrivances  to  remedy  it.     But  sin  was  necessary  for  re- 
demption, for  Christ's  suffering.     "It  'needs  be'  that  offences  come  ": 
this  is  what  we  shd  feel  respecting  sin — -how  evil  I  must  have  been  that 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  do  this  ;  what  a  want  of  '  man  '  there  must 
be  in  respect  to  me,  that  this  shd  be  by  my  not  acting.     And  so,  under 
temptation,  our  prayer  must  be  :   Give  me  life.    Sin  is  necessary,  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.    If  we  could  only  recognize  the  fact  as  it  is,  how  we 
shd  gain  strong  consolation  under  the  evils  arising  from  man's  wicked- 
ness :  for  it  is  in  these  — in  which  we  refuse  to  see  God — that  we  chiefly 
need  consolation. 

That  the  evangelical  religion  so  often  fails  to  make  men  holy,  does  it 
not  show  that  nothing  that  has  regard  to  the  self  will  do  ? — not  even 
such  a  ransom,  such  a  gift.  The  attitude  altogether  is  wrong.  That  even 
God  shd  die  to  redeem  us  from  suffering,  for  our  happiness,  will  not  do. 
Come  in  whatever  form  it  can,  self-regard  must  fail.  Yet  how  glorious 
the  fact  must  be,  wh  demands  this  for  its  expression.  Even  on  our  view, 
our  paltry  view,  we  must  conceive  God  giving  His  own  Son  to  save  us 
from  punishment.  The  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  fact  are  marvellously 
indicated  so.  If  we  regard  the  sensational,  then  only  God  Himself 
bearing  the  punishment  else  necessarily  inflicted  upon  us  by  just  and 
holy  law,  can  express  it.  And  that  this  view  cannot  suffice,  and  must 
be  denied,  means,  of  course,  that  the  basis  of  the  conception  is  imperfect, 
or  insufficient.  So,  it  cannot  include  '  man ';  only  a  part.  This  is  the  con- 
demnation of  it.  The  fact  cannot  be  so,  though  the  fact  must  include, 
and  be  the  interpretation  of  it. 

The  making  sin,  or  self-action,  to  be  true  action,  causes  us  to  see  re- 
demption as  only  for  a  part  of  mankind. 

Is  it  not  that  we  regard  and  value  and  think  beautiful  that  which  is  in 
truth  the  defect— the  negation— the  evil  and  the  source  of  evil :  the  J, 
i.  e.  the  selfness.  How  this  strikes  one  in  children. 

The  great  difficulty  with  people  is  to  believe  that  all  is  man's  re- 
demption. They  do  not  see  that  he  needs  to  be  redeemed  ;  that  he  is  in 
a  condition  out  of  wh  he  must  be  delivered.  To  see  this  as  man's  death 
is  the  point :  emphatically  this  is  the  revelation. 

It  has  been  objected :  how  hard  it  will  be  for  people  to  see  this  phi- 
losophically—about our  being  in  Time  ;  and  that  that  which  is  in  Time 
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cannot  truly  Be,  &c.     But  observe  (1) :  the  philosophy  does  not  matter  ; 
it  is  revealed.     (2)  The  conscience  testifies  it ;  it  is  a  moral,  not  an  in- 
tellectual conviction  ;  and  it  is  proved  by  the  facts  of  man's  history. 
(3)  The  philosophy  is  not  difficult :  it  is  only  difficult  first  to  see 
and  to  adopt  as  new  against  previous  conceptions.    What  a  task  it  must 
have  been  to  discover  the  earth's  rotation,  and  how  hard  for  men  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  yet  how  simple  it  is  now,  how  every  child  finds  it  a  matter 
of  course.     So  it  is  with  the  '  actual '  philosophy.     It  is  a  task  for  ages 
to  discover,  an  enormous  difficulty  to  receive  against  preconceptions ; 
and  yet  a  thing  self-evident  to  a  child.     Think  of  our  philosophy ;  our 
doctrine  of  a  '  real  matter  '  with  its  '  properties ' :  surely  any  who  could 
receive  that  will  be  able  to  receive  and  understand  the  'actual'  doctrine 
well  enough. 

Surely  this  is  faith  in  the  Bible :  to  believe,  to  know  the  fact  to  be 
the  redemption  of  the  world  [with  punishment  for  sin].  Then,  of  all 
that  seems  incompatible  with  that,  to  know  that  it  is  not  as  it  appears, 
and  that  our  task  is  to  find  out  how  that  fact  presents  such  a  phenomenon. 
But  we  have  inverted  the  case  ;  we  have  set  it  down  as  certain  that  the 
fact  is  as  it  appears,  or  that  the  appearance  is  the  fact ;  and  we  make 
revelation  conform  to  this  idea,  whether  it  will  or  no.  Then  when  we 
find,  that,  do  what  we  will,  the  result  is  unnatural  and  incomplete,  we 
say  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  '  mystery.' 

Abraham's  faith  was  '  counted  for  righteousness.'     He  trusted  God ; 
and  so  received  good  things  as  if  he  had  been  good  and  deserved  them : 
he  had  prosperity  as  if  he  had  been  upright — not  because  He  was  so, 
but  because  he  trusted.      Is  not  this  very  much  the  idea  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  ?  [wh  surely  must  have  a  reference   to  Abraham's].     They 
showed  trust,  and  therefore  the  offerer  was  treated  as  if  he  had  done 
well  and  deserved  good  (in  keeping  with  the  Judaic  dispensation). 
Now  is  there  not  a  bearing  on  salvation  by  faith  ?     "We,  trusting,  are 
treated  as  if  we  deserved  good,  as  if  we  had  done  well.     The  trust  is 
counted  to  us  for  righteousness.     And  the  trust  necessarily  goes  with 
sacrifice.     Trusting,  we  make  sacrifices  ;  we  cannot  withhold ;  we  have 
no  inducement  to  do  so  if  we  trust.     And  in  that  trust  and  sacrifice  too 
is  the  reason  we  should  be  treated  as  righteous  :  for  it  shows  the  evil 
gone,  shows  that  the  man  is  not  sinful.     It  is  useless  to  try  and  make 
people  feel  this  faith  in  the  daily  life  and  all  events  until  the  absolute 
redemption  is  believed.     Once  believe  that,  and  the  other  follows  ;  but 
it  is  no  use  till  then. 

We  keep  our  faith  at  such  a  distance,  and  for  such  remote  and  pecu- 
liar objects.  We  '  exercise  faith  ' — it  is  indeed  a  vast  '  exercise  '  of  it ; 
but  it  applies  to  God's  special  and  supernatural  action,  to  wonderful  ar- 
rangements quite  beyond  this  world.  It  is  not  a  practical  faith.  Our 
faith,  indeed,  has  no  suitableness  to  daily  life.  Christian  people  do  en- 
deavour to  make  their  faith  a  controlling  influence  upon  it,  but  it  is  so 
hard — they  say  so,  and  truly — to  bring  their  faith  into  such  operation. 
It  is  not  that  they  have  not  faith ;  but  it  is  a  perverted  one,  and  will 
not  act.  They  do  try  ;  but  the  true  faith  is  one  that  does  not  want 
trying ;  it  is  a  faith  that  works,  and  influences  their  daily  life  in  spite 
of  them. 

Even  as  Christianity  saves  in  spite  of  us;  does  not  require  us  to  be 

good,  but  makes  us  good. 
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Here  we  see  what  the  apostle  James  meant.  This  worldly  experience  is 
not  to  us  what  it  seems  :  it  is  that  wh  Christ  reveals — the  redemption. 
The  point  is,  whether  the  evil  in  respect  to  man,  that  from  which  he 
needs  saving,  is  present,  actual,  his  state  now  ;  or  whether  it  be  a  danger 
merely,  a  thing  threatening  in  the  future.  '  The  wrath  of  God  abideth 
on  him.'  'Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.' 

Surely  the  death  must  be  the  opposite  of  that  new  life  wh  is  derived 
from  Christ :  but  that  is  not  the  mere  ceasing  of  this  consciousness. 
'  He  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life ':  this  present  being  and  state 
of  man  is  the  opposite  to  that  life,  i.  e.  is  that  death.     This  must  be  the 
death  that  is  to  those  who  do  not  receive  that  life.     It  is  a  strange  idea 
that  the  mere  ceasing  of  this  consciousness  should  be  the  death !    Death 
•is  being  inert,  powerless,  inactive  [in  relation  to  the  true  end  and  fact  of 
life]  i.  e.,  therefore,  subject  to  passion — this  is   death  or  inertness. 
Christ  gives  life,  saves  us  from  being  slaves  of  passion  by  giving  us  a 
true  action  and  power. 

So  no  man  can  come  to  Him,  except  His  Father  draw  Him :  our  true 
action,  our  coming,  being  this  Divine  action.  This  inseparableness  of 
man's  and  God's  act  shows  beautifully  the  relation  of  God  and  the 
creature,  and  the  reason  of  addressing  exhortations  and  commands  to 
men  to  do  that  wh  is  in  truth  and  ever  God's  act  in  them.  So  it  is 
God's  act  in  conscious,  loving  creatures :  so  God's  will  is  done  in 
heaven. 

Some  speak  of  being  'one  with  Nature,'  and  'unconscious,'  as  man's 
highest  Being.     Surely  sleep,  then,  shd  suffice — the  man's  will  utterly 
absorbed  and  lost,  and  he  become  part  of  Nature  altogether.     Is  it  not 
a  reductio  ad  absurdum  ?     Asleep,  man  is  indeed  part  of  Nature,  but 
not  as  man.     Truly  to  be  one  with  Nature  is  to  do  God's  will  from  the 
heart,  to  do  it  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  :  that  is  the  fact  of  Nature.  So  this 
prayer  really  means  the  same  as  that  man  may  be  one  with  Nature.    It 
is  implied  in  these  expressions  that  man  is  not  one  with  Nature  now ; 
is  exceptional  to  Nature. 

There  is  no  arbitrary  action  ;  no  'primary'  in  Time.  There  is  [in  man] 
either  that  of  wh  it  is  the  nature  and  necessity  to  do  evil,  or  the  contrary  ; 
i.  e.  there  is  Being  or  absence  of  Being.  He  is,  or  is  not.  The  sin  before 
holiness  is  the  development  of  man,  the  imperfectness  before  the  perfect- 
ness.  So  whether  there  be  holiness  or  not  depends  on  whether  there  be 
Being,  God  [or  man.  ?]  in  us  or  not. 

As  Mill  says :  it  is  reckoned  an  insult  to  doubt  whether  a  man  will  do 
right  or  not  — if  he  be  a  man  of  course  he  will ;  he  must. 
Not  to  do  right  is  contradictory  to  the  nature  of  God ;  and  not  less  of 
man,  for  man  is  revealed  in  Christ.  It  is  contradictory  not  to  be  holy. 
All  the  difficulty  comes  from  not  recognizing  the  negation  in  respect  to 
man ;  the  ideal  reference,  and  the  defect  in  relation  to  it. 

But  of  course  an  absence  of  Being  in  us  implies  none  the  less  Being. 
Being  is  infinite.  It  is  only  in  respect  to  the  creature,  to  form,  that 
there  can  be  negation. 

This  objection  about  the  doctrine  of  absolute  redemption  acting 
ladly,  making  men  indifferent  to  repentance,  shows  man's  way  of  looking 
at  things,  and  God's.  Our  contrivance  to  make  men  repent  and  believe 
is  to  tell  them  their  final  safety  depends  on  it ;  God's  is  to  reveal  to  them 
the  salvation.  And  yet,  as  soon  as  we  think,  we  see  that  God's  way  is 
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the  only  possible  way  of  making  truly  good  at  all,  i.  e.  of  freeing  from 
selfishness. 

What  matters  that  reasons  for  doing  be  taken  awaj',  if  a  necessity,  an 
impulse,  a  power  which  makes  us  do,  be  put  in  their  place.  That  is  the 
difference  between  the  old  covenant  and  the  new,  between  earth  and 
heaven.  So  long  as  we  trust  to  motives,  reasons,  duties,  the  thing 
will  not  be  done  ;  for  all  these,  and  law  altogether,  arise  out  of  the 
not-doing  of  it. 

Strange  is  the  idea  of  remedying  the  evil  that,  is  by  destroying  [i.  e. 
destroying  the  men  in  whom  it  is]. 

It  is  true  '  disease  ceases  when  the  man  dies ' ;  but  then  the  death  is 
the  greater  evil :  and  besides  this  is  a  spiritual  death. 
The  self  cannot  be  destroyed,  save  by  self-sacrifice ;  it  is  necessarily  a 
moral  destroying ;  death  can  be  destroyed  only  by  life  ;  sin  only  by 
love.     For  it  must  be  by  God's  act ;  and  God's  act  is  the  creature's  life 
in  holiness.     Yet  Paul  said  '  dead  unto  sin ' — as  if  to  show  what  that 
destruction  must  be,  by  wh  alone  evil  can  be  destroyed 

With  regard  to  the  argument  about  the  expression  '  I  have  given  them 
eternal  life  ' ;  observe : — Death  is  opposite  to  life  ;  not-life  =  death. 
And  death  must  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  life ;   physical  death  to  phy- 
sical life  :  i.  e.,  not-physical  life  =  physical  death.     ]STow  the  disciples, 
before  Christ  gave  them  eternal  life,  were  in  a  state  of  not-eternal- life. 
I5ut  not  eternal-life  must  be  eternal  death.     So  that  the  disciples  were 
in  a  state  of  eternal  death,  and  were  saved  from  it.     So  that  we  may 
know  at  least  that  men  being  in,  or  going  into,  '  eternal  death,'  is  nothing 
against  their  being  saved  afterwards.     At  least  this  is  according  to  the 
laws  of  grammar. 

Our  idea  of  happiness  instead  of  life  puts  the  absolute  redemption 
into  apparent  opposition  to  the  conscience.     Surely  there  is  no  injustice 
in  making  alive  all  the  dead,  in  making  all  love  and  sacrifice  themselves  : 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  in  all  who  are  saved  it  is  the  same  being 
made  alive  by  God — that  all  our  good  actions  are  God  thus  drawing  us. 
How  can  that  wh  is  just  for  some,  be  unjust  as  applied  to  all?     God's 
•ways  are  '  not  unequal ';  and  profound  and  perfect  justice  underlies  and 
includes  all  those  inequalities  wh  are  in  the  world  and  are  affirmed  in 
scrip  ure.     In  truth,  the  absolute  redemption  is  simply  this  :  that  all 
men  will  become  holy ;  will  turn  to  God  and  do  right.    What  is  there 
unjust  in  this  ?     No  exhortations  lose  any  power.     Our  turning  to  God 
and  giving  up  self — this,  and  this  only,  is  God  acting  in  us  and  saving 
us.     Men  remain  in  Hell  until  they  become  willing  to  abandon  sin ; 
until  they  repent  and  give  up  selfishness  and  disobedience.  Their  doing 
this  is  God  saving  them.     The  not  uniting  these  in  one,  not  seeing  that 
God's  act  is  our  holiness — it  is  this  embarrasses  us.     And  that  this  life 
is  perfect  bliss,  that  love  is  redemption  from  sorrow  and  the  source  of 
absolute,  eternal  joy — how  does  this  make  it  unjust  that  the  dead  shd 
be  made  alive  ?     It  is  only  by  that  act  of  ours,  wh  is  God  acting  in  us, 
that  this  life  can  be  attained :  for  there  is  no  good  action  of  man's,  no 
love,  that  is  not  God's  action. 

We  put  morals  above  Nature  :  yet  God  is  Life ;  the  world  is  the  di- 
vinity.    And  we  do  so  feel  this  marvel  of  creation  that  we  cannot  en- 
dure to  make  so  little  of  Nature.      But,  this  feeling,  it  will  not  do, 
while  we  leave  the  real  matter ;  for  then  there  is  the  negation  wh  we 
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think  is  in  Nature.  "We  try  to  deny  it,  instead  of  transferring  it  to  man. 
"VTe  could  allow  the  meanness  and  evil  if  we  could  see  where  it  is.  For 
a  negation  in  respect  to  man  means  only  that  man  is  imperfect,  and 
is  being  freed  from  ignorance  and  rising  to  perfection. 

If  there  be  difficulty  about  this  state  being  death,  not  life ;  observe, 
it  is  the  death  of  man  [even  as  it  is  man  is  being  made  alive]  :  it  is  not 
the  death  of  the  I,  the  self.     That  is  the  misery  :  it  is  the  life  of  the 
self  [surely  the  death  of  the  true  creature  must  be  the  life  of  the  self, 
or  negation].     This  self  wh  is  alive  in  us  has  to  die  in  order  that  man 
may  be  made  alive.     This  dying  to  sin,  to  self,  is  the  having  life  given 
us.     In  the  destruction  of  '  selves '  man  is  made  alive  ;  wh  destruction 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  the  mere  ceasing  of  physical  life.     Only  life 
from  Christ  is  the  ceasing  of  self;  it  is  not  sleep  but  holiness.     And  ob- 
serve, that  doing  right  from  duty,  however  perfectly,  is  not  being  alive  ; 
that  is  not  as  God's  will  is  done"  in  heaven.     It  is  only  doing  it  from 
the  heart ;  only  the  ceasing  of  the  liking  for  the  other.     It  is  having 
pleasure  in  sin  that  is  the  death. 

This  state  is  the  '  eternal  correction '  (Itolasis)  and  exactly  answers  to 
it ;  not  only  in  the  suffering  but  the  sinning  also,  and  the  consequent 
effect  upon  the  life,  the  conscience.     And  it  embraces  the  good  as  well 
as  the  evil :  the  blessednoss,  the  elevation  of  heart  and  soul,  the  love, 
the  beauty  of  the  truest,  highest  kind  ;  the  virtue,  the  self-sacrifice — 
all  this  is  included  in  correction.     This  is  '  spiritual-  correction.'     The 
mingled  good  and  evil  appear  perfectly  so ;  without  the  evil,  there  is 
not  the  punishment  of  correction ;  without  the  good,  not  the  correction 
at  all.     Correction  means,  a  tending,  through  pain  and  evil,  to  good  and 
love — just  what  this  state  is :  eternal,  actual,  spiritual ;  it  could  not  be 
better  described.     So  one  sees  how  Adam's  dying  is  connected  so  with 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil:  then  his  'eternal  correction'  began. 

The  absolute  redemption  cannot  be  asserted  save  in  this  being  the 
death  of  man,  and  the  salvation  as  the  escape  from  it :  not  enjoyment 
added  on  to  this,  but  an  entire  raising  above  it.     It  must  include,  not 
exclude,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  i.  e.  of  the  self.     This  is  the 
compensation  for  giving  up  that  '  falsity '  (as  Schiller  says :  the  religion 
wh  aids  true  virtue  by  the  prospect  of  immortality)  ;  otherwise,  it  would 
be  true  that  this  doctrine  wd  be  insufficient  for  morals  :  e.  g.  how  could 
men  be  persuaded  to  give  up  slavery  ?     But  observe  ;  the  evangelical 
doctrine  is  proved  unable  to  do  this :  it  cannot  sanctify  ma?*,  though  it 
may  individuals.     It  is  by  revealing  the  fact  of  these  things,  and  thus 
making  them  new  to  us,  Christianity  sanctifies. 

Man  naturally  thinks  the  world  evil,  and  feels  it  so ;  hence  he  thinks 
and  feels  that  he  must  take  care  of  himself.     JS"ow  from  this   Christ 
saves  him,  showing  him  the  world  perfectly  good(in  man's  death  and  being 
made  alive);  so  that  he  has  no  longer  this  feeling.     Thus,  takeaway  his 
passions,  and  he  is  perfectly  holy  :  these  may  draw  him  into  sin,  but 
he,  as  a  man,  is  holy.     As  man,  he  serves  God,  has  no  temptation  to 
sin.     But  before  this,  he  is  unholy,  independently  of  passions ;  even  if 
they  be  taken  away,  he  is  still  regarding  self:  nay,  perhaps  he  is  even 

worse  without  them;  there  is  a  generousness  about  the  pus.-Lu 

all.  Can  one  see  that  Adam,  having  become  dead  (self-regarding)  it  was 
necessary  he  shd  become  passional  (physical)  ;  even  as  to  be  without  the 
passions,  while  self-regarding,  were  to  be  worse.  Is  this  the  Elohim 
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driving  him  out  lest  he  shd  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  ?  for  observe,  Adam 
continued  in  Eden  for  a  time,  and  was  afraid  of  God,  before  being  driven 
out  lest  he  shd  eat  and  live. 

Our  having  to  give  up  our  will  to  God — even  this  we  make  wrong. 
But  God  shows  his  will  perfect  in  goodness,  and  this  demands  no  vi- 
olence to  natural  feeling,  no  contentment  that  the  world  shd  not  go  on 
well  to  all.  Nor  indeed  is  there  nor  can  there  be  life,  true  holiness,  in 
any  such  strife  or  effort. 

It  may  be  right ;  it  is  of  course  better  to  do  right  than  wrong ;  re- 
ward and  punishment  belong  to  them  respectively :  but  it  is  not  life. 
There  is  no  life  until  any  such  effort  is  no  longer  possible,  until  our  will 
is  God's,  and  we  no  more  think  about  submission,  because  there  is  no- 
thing to  submit. 

Seeing  the  world  perfectly  right  and  good  is  the  true  basis  of  all 
earnest  and  energetic  action ;  for  it  is  as  a  means  it  is  right,  because  of 
what  is  to  be  by  it.  A  man  who  sees  and  approves  a  means  as  such,  does 
not  rest  in  it ;  he  acts  and  uses  it.  Seeing  the  world  thus  right  and  good, 
necessarily  we  throw  ourselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  great  life,;  ,God's 
[Nature's]  action  absorbs  and  carries  us  away  too.  If  He  works  in  us, 
there  is  a  necesearily  unfailing  source  of  activity  and  zeal  that  casts  the 
self  out  of  us,  and  makes  us  one  with  the  course  of  Nature.  All  other 
action  must  be  laborious  and  lifeless  in  comparison.  So  we  see  the 
meaning  of  the  apostles'  contentment  with  the  world ;  their  finding  it 
full  of  God's  glory ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  earnest,  intense  zeal  to 
alter  it.  It  is  as  God  finds  it,  as  He  sees  the  world.  His  seeing  the 
evil  right  and  good,  as  not  being  a  thing  he  cannot  tolerate  (or  however 
we  may  like  to  say  it)  does  not  paralyze  His  activity,  does  not  prevent 
His  curing  the  evil. 

F said  that  these  views  were  founded  upon  a  particular  way  of 

regarding  the  question  of  the  mode  of  existence ;  viz.  that  there  is  no 
material  world  :  that  this  is  the  spiritual.  But  surely  the  other  view 
rests  as  much  at  least  upon  an  opinion  respecting  the  mode  of  existence, 
viz.  that  there  is  this  matter,  and  a  separate  spiritual.  And  observe ; 
this  is  the  opinion  that  the  fact  is  as  it  appears — the  very  worst  of  all ; 
impossible,  indeed.  It  cannot  be  so  because  it  appears  so.  Observe  in- 
cidentally too,  how  this  utilizes  and  turns  to  account  all  the  long  course 
of  human  thought — shows  that  it  has  not  been  folly,  error,  or  in  vain : 
that  God  has  been  working  in  it. 

The  doctrine  of  man's  probation  is  true  enough,  and  natural  enough, 
indeed  :  it  is  not  to  be  ignored ;  but  the  fault  of  it  is  that  it  is  too  su- 
perficial. It  will  not  do  for  the  whole ;  it  takes  a  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate fact  for  the  primary  and  determining  one.  It  does  not  go  down 
to  that  condition  of  man,  and  work  in  respect  to  him,  which  makes  pro- 
bation necessary — includes  it  as  one  element. 

About  virtue. — Is  it  not  clear  there  can  be  no  goodness  in  our  doing 
right ;  but  there  is  badness  in  our  not  liking  it  ? 

Think,  e.g.,  respecting  stealing :  what  'goodness'  can  there  be  in  a 
man's  not  taking  that  wh  is  not  his  ?  it  merely  shows  that  this  is  un- 
pleasant, evil,  to  him.  '  We  are  (necessarily)  unprofitable  servants  ; 
we  only  do  that  wh  it  is  our  duty  to  do.' 

So  the  very  idea  of  virtue  necessarily  connects  itself  with  imperfection, 
delusion,  deadness.  It  is  clear  that  where  the  right  is  not  disliked, 
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there  can  be  no  '  merit'     It  is  sufficiently  evidenced  in  this  :  that  we 
feel  it  blasphemy  to  ascribe  merit  to  God,  or  even  to  angels  or  perfected 
spirits  of  men  ;  we  feel  it  unworthy  and  inappropriate.     It  can  be  only 
where  there  is  a  straggle,  i.  e.  where  there  is  illusion ;  only  where  that 
wh  is  truly  good  is  felt  not  good — only  where  there  is  not-love.     At 
once  it  connects  itself  with  the  idea  of  Law  as  being  from  absence  of 
Love  only  [by  defect].     It  is  evident  that  the  true  life  and  Being  of 
man  rises  above  'virtue,'  is  of  a  loftier  standard.  Our  thinking  so  much 
of  virtue  shows  our  wrong  thought ;  and  that  virtue  is  our  highest, 
shows  our  death.     The  struggle  marks  the  deficiency  ;  and  all  the  idea 
of  merit  and  its  converse  can  exist  only  in  such  a  state.     Is  it  not  evil 
of  me  that  I  do  not  like  the  right,  the  only  true  good  ?     This  which  I 
like  is  the  evil :  what  can  be  evil  but  having  pleasure  in  evil  ? 

4  Virtue,'  therefore,  is  a  mere  tightness  with  a  badness  connected  with 
it :  the  badness  is  the  source  of  all  its  special  character.  It  has  a  ficti- 
tious halo  of  '  merit, '  arising  out  of  the  not-liking — which  '  uot-liking ' 
is  necessarily  wholly  evil. 

So  one  sees  the  idea  of  '  good '  from  '  evil '  only ;  and  the  *  Fall ' 

is  justly  BO  described. 

One  can  understand  of  a  perfect,  and  therefore  '  spiritual,'  creature,  in 
whom  therefore  is  no  '  merit,'  that  a  strife  would  arise,  and  therefore 
virtue  and  merit,  by  such  a  Being  coming  into  a  condition  in  which  the 
wrong  shd  be  pleasant — into  a  body,  as  we  shd  say — i.  e.  becoming  phy- 
sical.    So  one  sees  how  it  arises  with  man's  becoming  physical — how 
perfectly  this  corresponds  with  the  idea  of  the  Fall.     The  perceiving  a 
material  world  (in  space  and  inert)  is  a  secondary  and  minor  thing :  this 
arises  necessarily  from  the  becoming  physical ;  man  must  so  perceive ; 
but  that  is  not  the  essence  of  the  case.     It  is  the  alteration  of  his  feel- 
ing— his  coming  to  like  what  is  not  good. 

The  summit  of  virtue  is  to  destroy  itself;  i.  e.  for  the  right  to  become 
the  liked.     Butler,  &c.,  point  out  that  the  practice  of  virtue  makes  it 
ever  easier.     Yet  observe ;  so  long  as  we  are  physical,  the  wrong  must 
be  pleasant  to  us  :  otherwise  we  have  not  human  feelings.     Here  is  a 
light  on  asceticism :  it  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  this  physicalness  which 
makes  the  bad  pleasant  to  us— a  right  object,  but  by  wrong  means.  The 
physicalness  can  only  be  escaped  from  by  Love  [and  by  the  redemption 
of  manj ;  it  shows  misapprehension  of  its  nature,  as  if  put  on  man 
from  without  instead  of  arising  from  within. 

Here  is  the  good  point  of  Pantheism :  it  recognizes  Nature  as  above 
us;  in  it  is  not  'merit,'  or  strife ;  it  does  not  like  that  wh  is  not  good. 
The  only  thing  that  will  not  do  is  that  we  regard  it  as  inert  and  passive, 
and  obeying  law.  If  Nature  were  under  laws  it  wd  sin  infallibly ;  it 
wd  break  them,  and  disobey. 

In  truth,  the  perfect  subjection  of  man  to  this  physical  law,  his  being, 

in  spite  of  his  free-will,  one  with  Nature  after  all — wh  Science  now  so 

strives  to  assert  against  theology — is  beautiful.     It  is  the  proof  of  the 

perfect  life  wh  comprehends  humanity,  with  all  its  sins  and  wrong 

going. 

In  short,  from  this  defect — the  negation  in  respect  to  man — must  come 
exactly  this  phn :  the  apparent  two-fold  world,  spiritual  and  material, 
and  the  strife  between  them.    Evil  felt  as  good,  and  BO  a  supposed  '  ma- 
terial ';  known  as  evil,  and  so  the  spiritual  asserted. 
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But  now  returns  the  question  about  thia  as  the  phn :  how  to  all  crea- 
tures shd  there  be  a  phn  in  wh  that  wh  is  not  good  appears  good.    May 
we  not  illustrate  it  thus  :  how  to  us  are  these  phna  in  wh  that  wh  is  not 
true  is  true  [i.  e.  that  wh  is  not,  is  ;  for  to  be  as  a  phn  means  'to  appear'] 
the  phn  necessarily  is  so,  and  we  see  there  is  no  harm  in  it.     So  surely 
to  the  creature  must  be  a  spiritual  phn,  in  which  that  which  is  not,  is  ? 
To  reveal,  so,  that  which  is  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  impart  true  Life,  as 
the  physical  does,  through  the  felt  illusions,  the  temptations;  even  as 
intellectual  (sensible)  phna  impart  knowledge,  through  perceived  il- 
lusions. 

And  learning  so,  he  learns  by  feeling  that  to  be  which  is  not ;  i.  e.  by 
being  physical.  So  one  sees  how  this  perception  of  the  material  world 
must  be ;  this  sensational  Being ;  how  we  must  infer  it  from  the  efiect 
on  us  of  the  unknown  fact. 

Coming  into  relation  with  the  new  ever  has  such  result :  we  necessarily 
infer  that  to  be  wh  is  not.     So  was  the  Fall,  &c.  ? 
As  for  the  defect  or  negation  affecting  man,  and  its  being  as  reality  to 
him,  it  is  simple  enough.     Think,  e.  g.,  of  the  enormous  coal  trade, 
arising  from  the  absence  of  the  heat  for  wh  man  is  organized.     A  man 
who  has  one  of  his  extremities  frostbitten  naturally  thinks  '  something 
has  done  it.'  It  is  a  long  while  before  he  learns  that  it  is  a  negation  ;  but 
when  he  has  learnt,  he  does  not  laugh  at  the  idea — it  is  the  very  means 
of  introducing  him  at  once  into  a  new  world  of  thought.     So  the  man 
who  has  learnt  laughs  no  more  at  the  idea  of  negation  affecting  him  in 
this  sensational  self-life.     That  very  knowledge  introduces  him  at  once 
to  a  new  world  of  Being  and  of  life ;  and  especially  it  shows  him  some- 
thing altogether  new  and  wonderful  respecting  his  own  Being  and  re- 
lations and  conditions      It  shows  him  there  is  more  in  respect  to  him 
than  he  knew ;  it  reveals  to  him  unknown  powers,  Being,  life,  in  him. 

For,  as observes,  all  the  effect  is  due  to  powers  within — i.e.  in 

the  case  of  the  frost-bite.  Does  it  show  a  tension  in  respect  to  man : 
a  nutrition,  from  a  function  ?  Is  it  not  thus :  that  a  negation,  causing 
effects,  is  a  stimulus  ?  is  not  this  the  definition  of  one  ?  See  also  how 
it  agrees  with  the  law  of  least  resistance — this,  and  the  idea  of  stim- 
ulus, are  one. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  this  state  of  Being  will  not  in  any 
way  suffice ;  it  is  not  the  Being  of  or  for  man,  conceive  it  as  we  will : 
80  it  is  necessary  man  shd  have  another  Life,  another  Being.     So  comes 
the  conception  of  another  state,  not  physical.     But  then,  How  is  this 
to  be  attained  ?     Men  think  it  is  a  passive,  external  change — some  de- 
liverance from  matter.     In  the  Bible  is  revealed  the  fact.     The  change 
wh  can  alone  deliver  man  from  this  altogether  wrong  state  must  be  a 
spiritual,  active  one :  it  must  be  Love ;  a  true,  actual,  or  Divine  life. 
Even  as  it  is  only  from  such  cause  that  the  wrong  state,  the  physical- 
ness — the  liking  the  bad — results.     It  takes  the  whole  conception  out 
of  the  mere  passive,  and  places  it  in  the  moral.     It  harmonizes  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  physical  arising  from  the  Fall ;  and  our  seeing  Na- 
ture as  physical  because  man  is  so  ['  necessary  passion  '].     This  has  a 
perfect  bearing  on  the  whole  scheme  of  theology  :  all  revolves  around  it. 
Only  through  Christ  can  man  escape  from  being  physical. 

Perception  of  the  physical  is  just  like  the  necessary  hypotheses  from 
imperfect  knowledge  :  we  must  '  perceive,'  of  course. 
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Must  not  every  creature  pass  through  virtue  ?  i.  e.   must  he  not  like 
the  right  [i.  e.  be  a  self]  ?  there  must  be  good  and  evil  to  him.    So  the 
Elohim  said :  '  Man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and  evil.' 
But  this  of  course  cannot  be  to  God  :  He  cannot  like  the  not-right. 
God  is  not  tempted  of  evil. 

Think  also ;  how  evil  can  only  be  by  not-liking  the  right,  because  the 

right  only  is. 

And  man  coming  to  be  thus — not  liking  the  right — it  was  necessary  he 
shd  die ;  he  must  give  up  that  life  he  had  before.     Is  it  so  in   the  In- 
carnation :  did  Christ  take  our  nature  in  this — not  liking  the  right  ? 
and  so  was  '  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are '  ?     Had  He  to  give 
up  His  will  ?     How  clearly  this  '  liking  the  not-right '  (or  however  it 
may  be  expressed)  implies  negation. 

In  that  doctrine  of  man's  death,  the  Bible  interprets  the   depravity, 
shows  it  necessary ;  puts  the  fact  in  place  of  the  phn  and  hypothesis. 
Our  doctrine  of  man's  primary  action  for  evil  is  hypothesis,   and  no 
more.     Not  knowing  the  fact,  we  invent  something  from  the  appearance, 
and  then  put  it  as  the  cause ;  as  in  Science  we  do  also. 

The  evangelical  doctrine  of  Christ's  sufferings  prevents  us  from  seeing 
Christ,  His  life  and  death,  as  a  manifestation  of  God.    That  making  His 
work  exceptional  and  special,  snatches  from  us  the  wonder  that  in  a  man 
hanging  on  a  cross,  we  see  God — see  Him  as  He  is :  that  God  is  such, 
and  ever  and  only  such,  when  in  relation  with  this  'self-being.     Is  it 
not  perhaps  thus :  that  the  evangelical  doctrine  arises  from  a  feeling  of 
the  physical  wrongly ;  we,  thinking  the  great  in  the  sight  of  man  the 
truly  great,  have  to  invent  a  theory  for  God's  taking  on  Him  the  low. 
God  puts  the  lowest  highest,  and  must,  because  we  have  inverted  things. 
To  us  the  order  of  high  and  low  is  the  opposite  to  what  it  truly  is. 

*  The  things  highly  esteemed  among  men  are  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  God'  [force,  glory,  self-assertion,  &c.].     But  then  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  '  Christ  humbled  Himself;    .    .    therefore  God  hath 
highly  exalted  Him  '  ?     What  is  the  exaltation  ? 

Good  is  that  idea  of  those  who  hold  the  '  Life  in  Christ '  doctrine, 
that  death  is  the  extinction  of  the  spirit.    It  is  so  ;  but  then  that  is  the 
very  state  of  death,  inertness,  passion,  wh  makes  man  wicked :  such  Life 
of  man  is  the  extinction  of  the  spirit.     [Their  idea  of  course  is  of  a 
passive  ceasing  of  some  passive  existence ;  but  this  is  a  chimera.]     The 
spirit,  then,  is  not  that  wh  'thinks  and  feels,'  &c.     Man,  as  now,  has 
not  spiritual  life,  a  Beiug  of  the  spirit ;  i.  e.  a  true  actual  Being.     How 
curious  is  the  conception  of  a  passive  suppression  of  the  conscious  man 
as  a  remedy  for  sin  !  and  yet  how  likely  it  is  that  there  is  a  truth  in  it. 
Is  not  this  conscious,  feeling  man,  to  be  destroyed  and  done  utterly 
away,  not  in  some  only,  but  in  all? — 'mortality  swallowed  up  in  life.' 

*  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  G-od.' 

Here  an  argument  arises.  In  such  passages  as  '  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death ' — where  death  is  represented  as  the  future  result  of  sin — the  feel- 
ing is,  that  if  death  is  threatened,  there  must  now  be  life.  But  is  not 
the  thing  threatened  truly  that  wh  is  now  ?  It  is  from  death  [being 
dead],  not  from  danger  of  dying,  that  Christ  saves.  This  is  quite  con- 
formable to  the  universal  language  of  the  New  Testament — that  wh  is 
threatened  is  that  wh  is :  as  to  a  slave,  who  would  not  accept  freedom, 
might  be  threatened  slavery.  It  is  perfectly  consistent :  if  you  sin,  you 
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will  be  dead  ;  you  cannot  escape  from  this  death  but  through  being  mada 
new  creatures  in  Christ.  What  mean  then  such  passages  as  '  I  was 
alive  without  the  law  once';  '  Sin  .  .  slew  me.'  Here  seem  to  be 
correspondent  ideas.  And  yet  perhaps  there  may  be  some  future  state, 
of  suffering,  differing  from  this  wh  we  like  so  well,  referred  to  in  these 
threatenings.  But  we  must  remember  it  is  from  this  death,  too,  man  is 
saved. 

How  opposed  to  all  our  thoughts  and  maxims  is  the  scriptural  Christ- 
ianity. And  this  necessitates  our  making  hypotheses.  In  order  to  em- 
brace the  scriptures  so  far  as  we  can  without  giving  up  our  conceptions, 
we  have  to  introduce  arbitrary,  artificial  suppositions — this  evangelical 
system  altogether;  a  complicated  set  of  notions  referring  to  things  en- 
tirely  away  from  the  actual,  present  life  of  man.  But  this  is  just  as  it 
shd  be ;  and  the  world  of  course  will  not  receive  it — which  is  just  as  it 
should  be,  also. 

The  evangelical  system  involves  the  necessity  of  a  certain  doctrine  ; 
of  holding  a  particular  interpretation  of  the  Bible.     Those  who  hold  it 
cannot  dispense  with  this  demand.    They  must  insist,  in  a  Christian,  on 
a  belief  in  the  '  atonement,'  e.  g.,  as  they  define  it.    How  liberal  soever 
they  may  wish  to  be,  they  have  no  option  but  to  insist  on  this  belief :  it 
is  part  of  their  Gospel.     Now  does  not  this  sufficiently  condemn  it  ? 
Surely  that  cannot  be  the  true  view  of  the  Gospel,  because  it  has  this 
necessary  result.     It  is  finally  disposed  of  by  this  very  thing,  viz.  that 
it  necessitates  the  demanding  for  human  opinion,  or  man's  interpretation 
of  scripture,  a  Divine  authority.     Landing  in  that  result,  it  must  be 
overthrown  ;  it  is  a  disproof  by  deducing  impossible  consequences.    But 
then,  what  we  have  to  do  is,  while  rejecting  this  condemned  form,  to 
retain  the  truth  and  necessity  wh  give  it  its  vitality  ;  those  elements  wh 
made  it  necessary — the  fact  in  it.     Are  not  these  elements  the  moral 
character  of  God  as  Judge ;  the  necessity  of  satisfaction  to  law ;  of  an 
entire   change    in   man,    a   change   in   his    position   with   respect    to- 
G-od  and  the  order  of  the  universe ;  of  a  free  gift  from  God  to  us  in 
Christ ;  and  the  impossibility  of  being  saved -or  delivered  from  law  and 
its  curse  and  condemnation  except  through  Him  ?   These  are  the  things- 
to  be  maintained.     And  are  they  not  all  maintained,  nay  exalted  and 
magnified,  in  seeing  man  as  dead,  and  only  made  alive  through  Christ  ? 

Since  the  '  death '  of  wh  Paul  speaks  entered  by  sin,  through  Adam,, 
it  cannot  of  course  be  that  physical  death  wh  existed  before,  and  wh 
belongs  to  the  physical  life ;  and  wh  must  therefore  have  belonged  to 
Adam  apart  from  sin  if  he  had  been  thus  physical.     It  must  be  alto- 
gether another  thing  meant  by  death.     There  is  no  difficulty,  but  in 
our  insisting  on  attaching  a  certain  meaning  of  our  own  to  his  words  ; 
not  consenting  to  accept  his  idea,  clearly  as  he  sets  it  forth.     And  this 
comes  from  our  '  belief,'  for  if  we  read  the  Bible  merely  as  critics,  we 
shd  never  fail  to  see  that  this  '  death '  is  another  idea  from  ours. 

Our  humility  towards  God  takes  a  wrong  direction.     It  is  not  that 
man — or  the  creature — is  so  much  below  the  creator ;  they  are  one  :  but 
that  this  humanity  is  not  truly  man.     Humanity  is  exalted,  and  toe  are 
humbled,  at  once.     See  how  much  is  taught  us  in  the  union  of  God  and 
man  in  Christ :  nothing  less  than  their  oneness.     That  theory  of  the 
necessity  of  a  special  union  of  natures  is  a  supposition  of  our  own.     If 
God  may  be  man  and  yet  be  also  God,  surely  man  may  be  Divine  and  yet 
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be  also  man.  Here  surely  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  objections  as  to 
man  becoming  one  with  God.  Swedenborg,  in  his  doctrine  of  God  as  being 
man  has  this  idea;  but  then  does  he  not  connect  it  with  this  [physical, 
dead]  humanity ;  so  missing  the  point.  Does  he  see  the  degradation 
that  was  in  Christ's  incarnation  ? 

To  have  spiritual  life  or  Being  given  us  is  to  be  freed  from  that  self ;  is 
for  the  self,  the  negation,  to  be  destroyed.     So  of  course  there  is  no 
'  saving '  the  Devil — that  is  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of 
'  Devil.'     All  saving  consists  in  the  destruction  of  Devil. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  progress  of  thought.     'Devil'  is  self;   God 
is  not-self.     But  men  try  to  interpret  it  just  the  other  way,  in  the  idea 
of  a  personal  God  and  a  not-personal  Devil.     That  is  only  true  of  the 
true  personality,  not  as  they  mean.     In  truth,  '  Devil '  is  exactly  this 
'  self,'  this  arbitrary  nature  wh  they  seek  to  ascribe  to  God.     And  yet 
see  how  thought  works.     The  self  must  be  excluded  from  God,  even  at 
the  price  of  pantheism  or  atheism — of  making  Him  inert  or  an  ab- 
straction.    This  is  the   philosophy  of  these  doctrines  :  they  are  not 
wanton  evil,  but  a  necessary  '  suppression '  because  of  our  ignorance.   So 
with  regard  to  the  Devil :  from  a  principle  or  abstraction  he  becomes 
emphatically  the  self.     And  plainly,  if  Devil  be  self,  then  that  self  wh 
is  in  us  is  Devil.     As  the  Bible  says :   '  he  is  the  spirit  wh  worketh  in 
us.'     This  is  neither  figure  nor  exaggeration  nor  supernatural  mystery: 
it  is  the  simple  fact.     This  destruction  of  the  self  wh  I  note  as  the  fact 
of  the  world  is  the  destruction  of  Satan  or  Devil.     Christ  is  come  to 
destroy  him  or  to  redeem  man — the  two  are  one.    They  are  the  two  as- 
pects of  the  fact  which  together  enable  us  to  comprehend  it  all.     What 
may  be  difficult  to  see  under  the  one  form,  as  redemption  of  man,  may 
be  clear  under  the  other,  as  destruction  of  Devil. 

With  reference  to  the  sole  destruction  of  the;  self  in  this  world,   and 
the  '  universal '  relations  of  man's  redemption  :  remember  how  man  is 
what  he  is  because  the  whole  is  what  it  is ;  that  he  is  so  by  an  '  univer- 
sal '  necessity. 

Is  it  not  like 's  idea  of  disease  ;  that  it  is  a  condition  necessary 

for  the  life  of  the  'whole.' 

Man  is  sacrificed,  as  it  were  ;  his  death  is  the  life  of  the  universe.  la 
it  not  so  also  Christ  reveals  man ;  shows  by  His  death  what  man's  death 
is.  To  wh  this  idea  of  disease  answers  perfectly  ;  only  it  is  actual  in- 
stead of  passive — one  part  or  organ  giving  up  its  life  for  the  life  of  the 
whole.  Christ  shows  it :  this  is  the  fact  of  all. 

The  evangelical  doctrine  is  the  right  theory ;  not  seeing  the  death,  it 
is  the  right  opinion.  Also  perhaps  we  do  not  give  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment borne  for  us  sufficient  place — i.  e.  in  its  subordinate  sphere,  so  far 
as  probation  exists.  But  would  it  not  be  well  to  range  out  (reverently 
but  clearly)  the  hypotheses,  suppositions,  and  contrivances  necessary 
upon  that  view,  and  then  put  side  by  side  the  simple  fact  of  man's  death 
and  that  God  is  making  him  alive  ?  wd  it  not  be  an  evident  interpret- 
ation ?  One  could  show  how  all  the  demands  of  the  one  are  fulfilled 
by  the  other. 

It  is  striking  how  this  doctrine  of  expiation  is  being  given  up,  without 
being  interpreted.  It  is  highly  indicative  that  it  is  time  the  interpret- 
ation came. 

God,  as  an  individual,  is  too  far  from  us.     The  '  angeh '  are  well  re- 
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garded  ns  individuals,  related  to  us  somewhat  as  we  have  tried  to  think 
of  God:   'ministering  spirits,'  recognized  as  acting  around  us  and  for 
us — as  doing  the  things  that  take  place  in  Nature.      But,  in  truth,  God 
is  infinitely  nearer  to  us — nearer  than  any  individual  can  be  ;  nearer 
than  we  are  to  ourselves.     '  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  haA^e  our 
Being':  not  separable,  as  one  individual  from   another;  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  designing  and  adapting  special  things;  but  closer,  all-embra- 
cing :  the  very  face  of  life,  and  light,  and  love.    He  is  our  very  life  and 
Being,  in  so  far  as  we  have  any  true  Being  or  life  at  all. 

Surely  it  is  less  separation  to  put  '  angels '  between  ourselves  and 
God,  than  laws.  Here  is  the  good  and  the  evil  of  Science  :  it  is  good 
as  excluding  time  and  arbitrariness  from  God — evil,  as  putting  the 
inert  between  us  and  God.  But  in  the  end  the  '  angels  '  [Elohim — the 
Divine  in  the  creature]  take  the  place  of  that ;  necessarily,  by  the 
interpretation  wh  transfers  the  inertia  to  ourself. 

So  we  see  God  as  the  Eternal ;  th£only  eternal  [are  not  all  the  creatures 
in  time  ?]    He,  in  the  Elohim,  truly  does  the  things  that  occur  in  time. 
Only  so  can  we  see  God  as  at  once  eternal,  and  as  doing  these  things. 
It  only  wants  faith  to  believe  the  Bible  when  it  ,says  that  God  dues  the 
things  wh  the  creature  does.     And  seeing  Him  as  truly  doing  the  angels' 
actions,  we  can  realize  that  He  shd  truly  do  our  actions  too — He  with 
us :  if  He  be  in  them,  then  He  may  be  in  us  too. 

Clearly,  as  we  are  now,  we  are  not  directly  related  to  the  Divine. 
There  is  between  us  either  a  chain  of  second  causes,  or  '  Elohim ' — 
one  or  the  other,  according  as  the  inertia  is  in  man  or  in  Na- 
ture. Surely  it  is  '  Elohim ' :  man  being  one  of  them,  only  dead. 
Surely  man  truly  is,  therefore  they  truly  are.  And  as  for  our  per- 
ceiving the  acts  of  angels  as  these  'worlds,'  or  as  'Nature,'  consider 
how  the  true  creature  is  creator ;  and  man,  by  true  life,  creates.  They 
are  the  doers  of  that  wh  constitures  these  laws.  This  is  what  is  in- 
volved in  man's  true  natural  action  being  miracle  working — for  that  is 
creating.  The  '  angels  '  are  not  physical,  as  we  :  the  ordinary  idea  is 
good  here.  Does  not  our  religion  palpably  suffer  from  forgetting  the 
'  angels  '  ?  "We  are  too  much  alone. 

We  are  one  with  God,  wh  we  can  be  with  no  other ;  but  all  words 
are  exhausted  in  expressing  even  external  relations,  then  there  are  none 
left  for  this,  wh  is  higher  and  deeper  and  truer  than  them  all.  We  must 
be  different  (not  in  time,  not  physical)  ere  we  can  express  it.  God's 
Being  and  relation  to  us  is  that  true  eternal  to  which  all  these  things  in 
Time  are  merely  external  and  subordinate. 

So  here  we  see  the  meaning  and  feel  the  appropriateness  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     It  is  because  our  relation  to  God  is  so  intimate  that  no  other 
expression  for  it  is  adequate  or  truthful.     The  use  of  it  proves  the  case 
so.     For  what  other  relationship  wd  '  eating  flesh  and  drinking  blood  ' 
be  fit  language,  or  that  sacrament  a  fit  emblem  ?    That  relationship,  not 
to  be  described  like  others,  demands  that  expression.     As  bread  and 
wine  are  the  very  life  and  body  of  the  man — as  he  is  not,  except  by 
them — so  is  it  that  God  is  us,  makes  us,  is  our  life  and  Being ;  we  can- 
not be  separated — we  must  live  by  Him.     It  is  not  that  we  live  separ- 
ately and  by  ourselves,  and  then  come  into  relation  with  a  Being  apart 
from  us,  as  we  do  with  others — but  we  only  live  or  be  at  all  by  Him ; 
the  relation  to  Him  is  not  a  result,  but  the  source  of  the  life. 
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For  that  bread  and  wine  indicates  and  expresses  not  an  occasional  act, 

but  the  constant  and  entire  nutrition  ;  the  dependance  from  first  to 

last. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  God  is  apart  from  us,  but  that  is  because  of  our 
death.  God  is  far  from  us  as  ive  are,  but  not  from  our  true  Being.  The 
one  mistake,  the  cause  of  all  our  perplexity  is  our  putting  this  for  man's 
true  Being ;  and  so,  finding  that  God  is  far  from  us,  apart  from  us,  we 
think  that  God  is  apart  from  man's  true  Being,  which  consists  alone  in 
oneness  with  Him.  This  nearness  of  God,  and  the  oneness  of  man's 
true  Being  with  Him,  makes  the  difficulty.  Here  we  see  Atheism  :  it 
must  be.  Looking  for  a  God  apart  from  the  true  Being  of  man,  men 
cannot  find  Him  ;  rightly  He  is  not  so  to  be  found. 

We  must  find  all  thought  necessary ;  there  is  no  connection  of  moral 

wrongness  with  thinking  :  all  thought  is  man  doing  his  best. 
Here,  as  ever,  it  is  people  looking  too  far  off  prevents  their  finding : — 
'  searching  after  God     .    .    though  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us.' 
So  seeking  after  a  God  apart  from  man,  men  have  said  there  is  none. 
But  God  shows  us  Himself  in  man. 

This  certainty  that  God  is  apart  from  and  different  from  us — not  in 
us,  nor  we  in  Him — means,  and  is  the  proof,  that  we  are  dead ;  that 
Life  is  not  in  us.     "Where  Life  is,  there  is  God.     We  are  alive  only  as 
God  is  in  us,  as  we  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ.     But 
we,  taking  this  for  man's  true  Being,  and  finding  God  apart  from  this 
*  humanity,'  conclude  that  He  is  apart  from  the  true  humanity,  and  so 
all  the  error.     How  could  there  be  better  correction  to  this  than  that 
wh  God  gives  us  in  Christ ;  showing  us  God  as  one  with  the  true  man  ? 
it  is  exactly  the  knowledge  we  want.      Showing  us  man  not  apart 
from  God — the  life  of  man — He  makes  us  know  that  we  have  not  life  ; 
(by  the  contrast  we  know  it)  and  so  He  teaches  us  His  true  relation — 
the  oneness  of  God  and  and  man.    Now  here  the  heathen  identifications 
of  God  and  man  failed.     They  identified  God  with  man  as  he  is :  they 
did  not  show  man  dead ;  they  did  not  and  could  not  make  him  alive. 
This  is  the  difference  between  the  Christian  and  heathen  incarnations. 

The  Bible  never  speaks  of  salvation  as  perfect  but  in  the  future,  in 
the  heavenly  state ;  i.  e.  when  man  is  no  more  physical.     Xo  change  in 
or  about  him — leaving  him  physical — can  be  a  perfect  salvation :  to  be 
saved,  he  must  be  not-physical.     Is  anything  more  wanting  to  show 
that  the  physical  is  a  wrong  state,  a  state  he  ought  not  to  be  in  ?  How 
it  agrees  with  experience :  no  change,  man  being  as  he  is — so  affected 
by  these  physical  things ;  under  such  illusions,  such  necessities — can 
«ver  remedy  the  ills  he  is  under.     Witness  our  present  society :  with 
all  things  so  excellent  and  well  contrived,  with  people  so  well-meaning 
and  refined— and  yet  what  we  see  is  the  result ! 

Take  the  physicalness  out  of  man,  or  leave  him  alone.    Take  the  dead- 
aess  out  of  him ;  give  him  life.     The  salvation  that  can  be  without  and 
before  that  is  but  a  partial  one ;  a  foretaste,  a  '  hope.'     The  reality  of 
salvation  is  a  deliverance  from  this  '  death ';  a  freedom  from  feeling 
forms  as  fact,  from  liking  that  wh  is  not  good ;  a  freedom  from  this  ne- 
cessity of  self-regard,  from  the  feeling  of  sacrifice  as  evil.     It  is  a  de- 
liverance from  that  inherent  selfishness  that  makes  all  our  best  impulses 
and  actions  logically  reducible  to  self-indulgence ;  from  that  condemn- 
ation to  getting;  that  emptiness  and  void  that  cries  continually,  'give, 
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give ' :  it  is  a  freedom  from  those  passions  that   drive  us  like  ruthless 
tyrants,  all  the  fiercer  because  the  slave  is  so  willing ;  or  lulled  into  re- 
pose only  by  decay  and  mere  ineptitude.    To  be  saved  we  must  be  made 
givers,  like  God ;  one  with  Him,  the  Giver :  a  glory  which  the  heart  of 
man  hath  not  conceived,  but  wh  God  has  revealed  to  us  by  His  Spirit 
wh  dwelleth  in  us  ;  felt  indeed  and  known  now,  though  the  flesh  con- 
tinually lusts  against  it,  but  then  to  be  perfected  and  complete  ;  then 
to  be  a  true  activity,  a  true  life,  the  true  life  within  us  overflowing  all 
around ;  truly  able  to  give,  because  no  more  under  that  bondage  of 
wanting. 

How  curious  it  is  to  read  those  arguments  of  scientific  people,  about 
science  not  opposing  revelation  ;  its  presenting  evidence  of  man's  glorious 
spiritual  Being — of  his  life,  in  a  word  : — standing  up  for  man's  spirit- 
uality and  life,  as  if  on  behalf  of  the  Bible,  which  denies  it !  They  do 
not  see  what  it  says  ;  it  is  their  own  opinion  they  are  maintaining  thus. 
It  is  the  materialists — those  who  deny  man's  spirituality — that  prove 
the  Bible  true.  It  is  against  men's  inventions,  not  scripture  doctrines, 
that  materialists  and  positivists  protest — unknowing,  indeed,  but  on  that 
account  all  the  more  effectually. 

Science    takes  no  cognizance    of    any   state    except   this    present ; 
it  leaves  all  question  of  how  it  came  to  be  or  how  it  is  to  end :  it  is  not 
possible  that  there  can  be  any  contradiction  between  it  and  the  Bible  on 
these  points  [i.  e.  the  kind  of  Science  to  which  reference  is  made].    On 
the  sole  question  wh  is  common  to  that  Science  and  the  Bible  their  ver- 
dicts are  identical — man  is  not  free,  living,  spiritual.     And  thus  these 
men  do  good  service,  nay  the  best  service,  for  the  Bible  ;  for  if  this 
point  be  established,  that  the  Bible  is  right  in  denying  man's  spirituality, 
all  is  conceded. 

These  men  do  the  very  best  service  to  the  Bible  ;  all,  indeed,  that 
is  wanted  of  them  :  for  let  the  non-spirituality,  the  non-freedom  of  man, 
once  be  proved,  and  it  is  enough.     The  Biblical  interpretation  of  the 
problem  is  then  sure  to  be  accepted :  men  only  avoid  it  by  denying  the 
fact. 

There  is  no  fear  of  men  acquiescing  in  the  non-spiritual  state  of  man 
as  the  right,  the  truly  natural  or  proper  state,  either  primary,  or  final : 
at  once  the  death  and  the  redemption  follow].  Only  prove  it;  and  the 
necessity  for  being  made  alive  is  proved. 

Here  one  sees  the  strife  between  science  and  theology :  it  is  with  a 

theology  of  man's  invention,  that  asserts  his  life.     There  ought  to 

have  been  this  strife,  because  of  that  wrongness ;  in  truth  there  must 

have  been,  for  science  was  destined  to  overthrow  it. 

The  positivists,  and  those  who  hold  man  to  be  not  spiritual,  neces- 
sarily also  hold  Nature  to  be  different  from  what  we  think ;  that  the 
phn  is  not  the  fact.     What  is  wanted  here  is  bringing  into  clear  light 
and  consciousness  what  is  ignorantly  affirmed.     It  is  as  if  it  were  thus  : 
'  if  man  be  not  spiritual,  then  Nature  is ;  for  there  is  certainly  the  spi- 
ritual somewhere.' 

Think  of  that  expression,  '  Christ  came     .     .     that  the  world  through 
Him  might  be  saved.'     Or  again:   'God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  untb  Himself.'     There  is  nothing  against  it,  except  that  it  does 
not  seem  like  it  to  us.     Of  course  it  does  not,  and  it  ought  not :  we 
cannot  'perceive'  that  which  is.',  how  can  we  understand  that  of  wh  we 
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ourselves  are  parts  ?  The  fact  being  redemption,  it  ought  not  to  appear 
so  to  us ;  if  it  did,  it  could  not  be  so,  as  indeed  we  may  see  :  if  all  went 
on  well  and  rightly  to  us,  man  were  not  redeemed  ;  he  were  left  dead. 

The  fact  cannot  be  that  wh  appears  to  us  [we  being  evil,  if  the  fact  be 
good  it  must  appear  evil  to  us  ;  if  it  appeared  good,  it  were  evil,  like 
the  self.]  It  must  appear  to  us  quite  other  than  it  is  ;  we  dealing  with 
the  forms  alone,  and  thinking  and  feeling  them  the  fact.  The  appearance 
being  so  different  from  absolute  salvation,  is  part  of  the  very  evidence 
that  that  is  the  fact. 

If  the  fact  be  man's  death,  of  course  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  PO  : — 
the  dead  cannot  know  that  he  is  dead.  Surely  it  is  possible  that  there 
phd  be  a  dead  state  of  man ;  then,  if  it  were  so,  shd  not  the  appearance 
be  even  as  it  is,  and  we  just  so  reluctant  to  believe  it  ?  The  question 
is  evidently  open.  The  appearance  and  impression  against  it  is  not  even 
prima  facie  evidence.  Also  one  must  remember  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
dividual that  is  dead,  but  man :  of  course  7,  as  an  individual,  am  alive, 
applying  the  word  'life'  so  (a  secondary  and  formal  meaning);  or  we 
may  say  this  deadness  of  man  is  to  the  individual  a  spiritual  or  moral 
death. 

Our  idea  of  heaven  as  such  happiness  and  bliss,  such  good  in  the 
sense  of  enjoying,  will  not  do ;  it  is  not  appropriate  to  the  way  we  treat 
it ;  the  appeals  fall  dead  and  inoperative  ;  is  is  not  true  to  the  heart. 
But  this  is  true  to  it:  that  we  shd  long  for  and  aspire  after  being  free 
from  self-regard ;  to  understand  the  bliss  of  giving,  the  power  of  sacri- 
ficing self,  deliverance  from  that  necessity  of  grasping,  wishng,  envying. 
Hold  this  out  to  a  man,  tell  him  to  long  for|and  desire  it,  and  he  says, 
'  I  do  desire  it ;  it  is  my  sorrow  that  I  cannot  be  so  now.'     But  if  you 
say,  '  Then  be  so  ;  get  it,  work  for  it ';  he  replies,  '  I  cannot  get  it ;  and 
my  very  working  is  all  self-regard,  from  wh  I  wd  be  free.'     If  I  am  to 
have  that  it  must  be  given  me  ;  I  must  be  made  different  to  be  so '  [a 
4  new  creature;  the  very  thing  God  is  doing  for  him].     Is  it  not  won- 
derful, or  rather  is  it  not  most  natural,  he  says  the  very  thing  the  Bible 
says  for  him. 

Christ  made  peace  betwee  \  Jew  and  Gentile  ['  He  is  our  peace']  ;  i.e. 
of  course  the  G-entile  furnished  one  element  as  well  as  the  Jew.  Is  not 
the  true  Christianity  a  peace  ;  an  union  of  '  orthodox  '  and  infidel  ?  Is 
not  their  relation  like  that  of  Jew  and  Gentile  ?  True,  it  seems  strange 
and  incredible  to  us,  even  as  it  did  then. 

Perhaps  no  scriptural  difficulty  is  so  great  in  respect  to  men's  seeing 
the  absolute  redemption,  as  those  passages  wh  speak  of  the  death,  de- 
struction, burning  up,  perdition,  of  the  sinner.  But  the  error  here  is 
manifest :  the  point  of  all  such  passages  is  the  '  death ';  this  seems  (and 
naturally)  to  preclude  any  change  after  it.  But  this  is  only  because  we 
put  our  meaning  on  the  word,  and  do  not  see  how  it  is  used  in  scripture. 
If  we  did,  we  should  perceive  that  it  was  continually  used  to 
designate  the  state  from  wh  men  are  saved.  And  in  reference  to  this 
point  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  meaning  of  the 
word  as  applied  to  men  in  scripture,  because  in  that  respect  the  cases 
are  parallel ;  whether  it  be  literal,  and  men  are  truly  dead  until  made 
alive  by  Christ,  or  only  in  some  metaphorical  or  spiritual  sense,  makes 
no  difference,  because  it  is  the  same  in  both  relations.  The  destiny  of 
the  sinner  is  d  ath,  doubtless ;  it  is  to  be  destroyed,  to  perish ;  but  then 
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it  is  from  death  that  Christ  delivers.     We  all  are  dead,  in  the  Bible 
language  ;  we  all  have  perished,  are  in  perdition. 

But  may  it  not  he  argued  that  this  perdition — this  death  and  de- 
struction— are  threatened  to  those  who  arc  already  without  the  life  given 
by  Christ,  and  therefore  it  must  refer  to  that  life  wh  they  have.     But 
is  not  this  putting  our  thoughts  for  God's :  are  not  His  thoughts  not 
our  thoughts  ?     Have  we  not  to  learn  from  Him  ;  to  see  things  quite 
differently  from  what  we  do  ?     Is  not  the  death  with  wh  He  threatens 
sinners  the  same  death  of  wh  He  speaks  throughout, ;  the  death  with 
wh  He  threatened  Adam,  and  wh  we  know  so  well  by  our  experience  ? 
Is  not  being  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  this  ? 

Yet  has  not  that  threatened  punishment  an  individual  meaning  ?  have 
we  not  yet  to  take  in  more,  before  we  can  fully  see  and  interpret  the 
oneness  and  necessity  of  the  two  statements  that  all  men  are  to  be 
saved,  and  that  some  are  to  perish  ?  Perhaps  in  many  of  the  Old 
Testament  passages  there  may  be  a  strictly  temporal,  earthly  reference 
in  them  to  bodily  dying. 

Here  is  the  difference  between  the  Bible  and  the  world.      The  world 
says,  '  we  are  as  Grod  made  us  '  ;  the  Bible,  '  you  are  not  as  God  made 
you;  but  in  a  state  in  wh  your  true  God-given  Being  is  in  abeyance.' 
The  world  says,  '  the  world  is   good  as  it  is  to  us,  and  we  will  make  it 
better.'     '  It  is  not  good,'  replies  the  Bible,  '  and  you  must  be  delivered 
from  it.'     The  world  says,  '  man  is  a  great  and  glorious  Being  ;  it  is  a 
grand  thing  to  be  a  man,  with  his  free-will  and  his  virtue.'     The  Bible 
says,  '  this  being  man,  as  you  call  it,  is  being  merely  dead  and  corrupt ; 
there  is  no  goodness  in  it  or  in  him ;  God  must  be  in  him ;  that  is  the 
sole  possible  good  in  relation  to  him.'    This  is  the  radical  opposition  be- 
tween the  two ;  and  our  Christianity  has  in  it  the  virtue  of  neither, 
and  spoils  both.     So  we  are  perpetually — while  professing  Christianity 
— apt  to  use  the  language  of  the  world ;  ever  prone  to  speak  of  man  as 
the  world  speaks  of  him ;  because,  in  truth,  that  way  of  regarding  him 
is  in  our  doctrines  and  our  hearts.     Certainly  no  view  of  man  meets  the 
scriptural  expressions  but  that  which  make  his  present  Being  altogether 
a  lost  and  evil  one. 

The  meaning  and  reference  of  the  word  aionios  as  not  referring  to  the 
future,  or  to  time  at  all,  is  perfectly  simple,  if  we  only  recognize  a  re- 
lation in  man  to  a  state  and  being  different  from  this  physical : — an 
actual,  present  relation ;  wh  is  the  same  thing  as  recognizing  his  death. 
Here  is  the  case :  it  is  clear  if  we  recognize  man's  death,  man's  death 
is  involved  in  it,  is  explained  by  it — but  ignoring  that  makes  it  un- 
intelligible. So  we  have  necessarily  invented  for  it  the  other  meaning. 
Here  too  is  the  interpretation  of  the  practical  basis  of  positivism  and 
secularism :  it  is  that  man  fails  in  the  attempt  to  act  as  if  he  had  re- 
lation to  anything  besides  the  things  that  are  in  time,  i.  e.  to  the 
phna :  he  fails  when  he  acts  on  the  basis  of  his  having  relation  to  the 
eternal  [i.  e.,  as  Comte  says — '  the  fact,  or  that  which  is.']  It  is  clear 
enough  what  this  means ;  viz.  the  want  of  true  Being  in  man  himself : 
but  it  is  true — he  does  fail  when  he  tries  thus  to  act,  and  the  inference 
must  stand,  viz.  that  man  must  be  made  different  before  he  can  deal 
with  the  eternal ;  as  he  is,  his  relation  is  only  to  forms. 

IB  not  this  the  idea  of  the  death  of  man  ?— Life  and  death  are  but 
changes  of  form ;  death  of  one  thing,  life  of  another.     So  the  death  of 
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man  is  the  life  of  vs  as  individuals :  the  death  of  man  is  the  life  of  the 
self.  We  are  alive  :  all  this  is  only  the  scientific  idea  of  life  and  death, 
'  anticipated.'  In  relation  to  us,  this  is  spiritual  and  moral  death,  and 
so  on.  Then  the  restored,  perfected  life  of  man,  does  away  necessarily 
with  this  life  of  the  physical,  or  the  self  [man  then  is  not  physical]. 

The  minus  is  a  '  life,'  even  as  the  plus. 

So  Paul  speaks :  '  I  was  alive  .  .  once ';  and  about  being  '  alive  to 
sin,'  '  dead  to  righteousness ' — the  two  opposite  lives.  But  it  is  clearest, 
perhaps,  as  the  '  death '  being  the  life  of  the  self. 

Or  thus  : — If  creature  be  form,  it  must  be  vibration.  So  humanity  must 
be  vibration.    So  the  plus  involves  the  minus  ;  and  this  minus  is  the  phy- 
sical, the  self — is  this  state.    This  is,  of  course,  as  essential  as  the  other ; 
its  part  is  that  of  the  minus  in  vibration :   without  it  the  life  of  man 
could  not  be — the  Divine  in  that  form.     One  must  remember  how  crea- 
ture-being involves  the  two.     And  as  to  the  connection  of  the  idea  of 
death  with  it,  that  involves  our  having  a  better  and  truer  conception  of 
death ;  wh  indeed  is  not  what  we  conceive  it,  but  is  wholly  a  relative 
thing,  and  has  its  exact  part  in  the  one  perfect  fact  of  life.     The  ad- 
mission of  the  idea  of  death  at  all  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  put  these 
relations  right ;  for  it  must  be  merely  relative ;  it  must  be  a  mode  in 
which  life  appears  to  us,  for  the  reason,  that  there  cannot  be  not-being 
— God  being  infinite.     If  we  can  once  understand  how  nothing  can 
affect  the  absolute  infinitude  of  Being,  then  these  ideas  of  '  death '  will 
not  embarrass  us  any  more. 

The  charge  made  by  irreligious  men  about  Christian  people  being 
swayed  by  fear,  though  true  in  a  certain  sense,  has  nothing  in  it  avail- 
able for  them ;  for  persons  who  pursue  pleasure,  who  do  as  they  like, 
are  also  swayed  by  fear  (i.  e.  the  fear  of  the  suffering  of  self-denial : 
self-indulgence  is  acting  from  fear  altogether).     The  religious  fear  is 
higher  than  the  worldly ;  it  is  an  intellectually-realized  fear,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  mere  passional,  sensational  fear.     It  has  the  elevatioe  of 
prudence  over  sensuality ;  not  differing  essentially,  indeed,  but  higher 
in  kind.     The  fault  of  that  religion  is  that  it  is  not  enough  unlike  ir- 
religion.     It  is  not  sufficiently  religious. 

With  regard  to  that  '  future  misery,'  and  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  hell,'  observe :  the  ordinary  view  rests  upon  a  particular  philosophical 
idea,  viz.  that  we  are  a  soul  in  a  body;  and  that  there  is  a  'sensational* 
state  not  physical,  &c.  It  resolves  itself  into  a  particular  doctrine  as  to 
the  nature  of  physicalness,  matter,  mind,  and  so  on,  wh  is  at  least  no 
part  of  revelation. 

The  relation  of  stoicism  becomes  clearer  thus :  it  is  but  another  form 
of  the  same  '  action '  of  wh  self-indulgence  also  is  a  form.  Nothing  but 
the  form  of  the  man's  action  can  be  changed  except  by  a  change  of  the 
man,  of  the  Being  of  him.     What  we  need  is,  not  to  feel  these  things 
as  evil ;  wh  is  very  different  from  stoicism  :  the  stoic  feels  them  as  evil 
just  the  same.     In  truth,  here  is  an  '  anticipation.'     Stoicism  has  the 
good  and  the  evil  of  anticipation :  it  wd  not  do  to  be  accepted,  it  would 
prevent  the  interpretation.     The/<?Z*  evils  must  be  so  regarded  until 
they  be  interpreted.     What  we  want  in  order  to  effect  this  change — of 
not  feeling  'evils'  as  evil,  is  (1)  to  know,  i.  e.  to  believe,  that  the  fact 
is  the  redemption ;  and  (2)  to  love ;  so  that  this  fact  shall  be  sufficient 
joy  to  us :  so  absolute  a  joy  that  the  evil  cannot  be  felt  any  more.     It 
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is  as  if  a  person  lost  or  missed  something  he  valued ;  this  wd  be  a  vex- 
ation.    But  let  him  know  that  it  has  been  of  essential  service  to  some 
friend,  and  the  loss  is  no  more  vexation,  but  joy.     The  knowledge  that 
it  has  been  of  use,  and  the  love,  make  the  difference. 

There  is  this  distinction  between  the  consolation  arising  from  a  belief 
in  the  absolute  redemption,  and  all  other  religious  consolations  ;  viz. 
that  while  in  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is  wanted,  besides  faith,  much 
consideration  and  effort  to  obtain  the  consolation,  and  people  who  do 
believe  may  yet  not  be  consoled  :  in  the  former  case  the  belief  is  all 
that  is  needed.     It  may  be  difficult  truly  to  believe  it,  it  is  so  unlike 
ourselves  or  our  thoughts,  but  if  it  be  believed,  the  consolation  comes  at 
once ;  it  coexists  with,  and  is  inseparable  from,  belief.     The  other  doc- 
trine leaves  the  thing  still  evil,  but  this  makes  it  no  more  evil.    So  one 
sees  the  naturalness  of  the  New  Testament  language  about  believing  ;  it 
no  more  wants  ants  any  elaboration  or  explaining.     And  this,  of  course, 
sanctifies.     We  have  seen  how  all  sin  comes  from  the  feeling  of  evil ;  so 
that  wh  takes  away  this  feeling  must  take  away  sinfulness. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  in  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  to  heathen  men  — 
their  statement  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  of  their  object,  and  of  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  world — the  idea  conveyed  must  have  been  that  of  a 
saving  of  the  world  from  its  present  state.     In  belief  of  that  men  were 
baptized ;  that  was  something  worth  marking  by  such  an  act ;  and  in- 
finite consequences  flowed  necessarily  out  of  it.     Then  what  difference 
could  the  denunciations  of  evil  to  unbelievers  make  in  that  great  fact 
proclaimed  ?     Of  course  it  must  be  so :  if  there  be  a  fact  intimately  af- 
fecting all,  those  who  do  not  know  or  will  not  believe  •  it  necessarily 
must  suffer.     This  evil  to  the  unbelieving  cannot  affect  the  great  fact 
(the  not  believing  which  is  their  wrong)  that  God  in  Christ  has  saved 
the  world.     <  Can  their  unbelief  make  void  the  truth  of  God  ?'     The 
two  statements  take  their  place  most  harmoniously  side  by  side ;  in 
truth,  the  former  implies  the  latter.    Add  to  this,  the  palpable  reference 
of  the  apostle's  words  [in  respect  to  the  evils  to  befall  the  unbelieving] 
not  to  such  '  misery '  as  we  suppose,  but  to  a  truer,   deeper,  even  an 
eternal  condition :  not  a  condition  that  will  be,  but  one  that  is. 

Can  anything  more  entirely  demonstrate  the  wrong  state  of  man,  the 
necessity  for  his  having  an  altered  Being,  than  this  very  wickedness  wh 
Christian  people  so  rightly  affirm  ?  If  this  were  not  admitted,  then 
perhaps  one  might  find  it  more  difficult  to  show  man's  state  to  be  not  a 
right  and  normal  one ;  but  granting  the  wickedness,  the  sin,  then  see 
how  imperative  is  the  demand  for  some  cause  why  all  men,  without  ex- 
ception, are  wicked.  '  Depravity '  does  not  explain  it ;  that  is  not  the 
cause,  it  is  the  phn.  "What  state  of  man  is  that  which  causes  all  men, 
and  '  of  necessity,'  to  be  wicked?  That  takes  us  into  the  very  life  and 
Being  of  humanity ;  something  affecting  the  very  Being  of  man  clearly 
must  be  the  root  of  this.  So  I  do  not  deny,  but  affirm,  the  wicked- 
ness ;  it  is  on  that  the  argument  is  built. 

Grant  the  conception  of  man  as  not-being — as  dead — and  see  if  the 
case  must  not  be  just  as  it  is  :  if  this  very  phn  must  not  be  ?     Must 
there  not  be  this  objective  inertia,  and  evil  ?     But  it  may  be  said  :   '  it 
is  a  contradiction.'     Very  likely;  what  more  natural  souroo  for  the 
'  contradictions '  in  our  thoughts  ?  have  not  all  our  imaginations  and 
investigations  exactly  this  result  of  landing   us  in   contradictious? 
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Surely  all  this  must  come  from  some  such  spring  and  source.       Man  is 
not ;  else  whence  that  conception  forced  on  us,  and  irrepressibly,  of  a 
God  apart  from  him,  and  yet  infinite  and  all-embracing ;  of  an  Infinite 
to  wh  other  things  are  added,  and  exist  in  independence  ?     Our  very 
conception  of  God  involves  this  view  of  man :  still  more,  if  one  takes 
into  consideration  all  the  various  systems  wh  insist  on  maintaining  their 
place  side  by  side ;  that,  especially,  wh  asserts  of  man  and  Nature  that 
they  are  God.    There  is  no  reconciliation  but  in  seeing  man  as  not-being. 
This  is,  simply,  to, be  dead  eternally  ['eternal  death']  is  to  be  alive  to 
or  in  time ;  is  temporal,  i.  e.  formal,  physical  (self)  life.     There  is  a 
curious  connection  here  between  death  and  form :  the"  being  dead  (in 
respect  to  fact)  is  the  being  /om,  or  formal. 

[Athanasia,  p.  35.]     It  is  said  the  'endless  misery'  in  hell  is  death; 
but  then,  how  shd  a  soul  in  hell  accept  the  proposition  that  it  was  dead, 
any  more  than  we  ?     This  writer  says  :   '  we  understand  death  to  mean 
simply  the  condition  of  that  existence.'     But  if  death  is  a  condition  of 
existence,  why  shd  it  not  be  this  condition  ?  especially  when  it  is  ever 
affirmed  of  the  present ;  viz.  physicalness,  self-consciousness,  doing  as 
we  like,  being  determined  by  circumstances ;  no  true  action  or  giving, 
but  only  inaction  and  getting.     This  is  death,  indeed;  the  perceiving 
and  feeling  evil,  the  being  in  a  world  of  mere  dead  matter,  living  under 
illusions,  perceiving  shadows  and  thinking  we  shd  be  happy  if  we  could 
but  obtain  what  we  wanted  of  them ;  and  above  all,  liking  it  and  being 
content  with  it :  and  anon  tortured  by  fears,  above  all  fearing  to  die — 
this  is  death ! 

Observe  here  about  perceiving  evil. — In  the  true  Being  there  may  alsa 
be  perception  of  evil,  i.  e.  knowledge  or  understanding  that  there  is- 
that  wh  is  felt  as  evil  [i.  e.  by  us]  ;  but  then  there  is  also  knowledge 
and  feeling  that  it  is  right  and  necessary,  that  it  is  not  evil  that  it 
should  be  so. 

Stoicism. — So  far  from  coinciding,  stoicism  and  the  actualist  ethics 
are  at  the  extremes  of  oppositeness :  they  are  to  each  other  as  plus  and 
minus.     Paul  expresses  it  perfectly  :   '  Not  that  I  wd  be  unclothed,  but 
clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.'     Stoicism 
is  the  not  regarding  these  things,  finding  them  little  and  of  no  account. 
Actualism  is  the  regarding  them  more,  finding  them  great  and  full  of  an 
infinite  value  and  worth.     The  one  is  crushing,  the  other  is  expanding  ; 
emptying,  and  filling  to  overflowing ;  despairing,  and  being  overwhelmed 
with  wonder  and  delight.     The  '  actual '  doctrine  fills  us  so  with  joy, 
makes  us  see  such  an  infinite  glory  and  worth  in  the  pettiest,  paltriest 
things,  that  it  does  away  with  selfish  feelings ;  makes  us  feel  these 
earthly  passions  no  more,  or  feel  them  but  to  despise  and  loathe :  it 
raises  us  above  ourselves.     Stoicism,  fixing  its  gaze  upon  itself,  wraps 
itself  in  contemptuous  disregard.      It  is  the  difference  between  ice  and 
fire.     Think  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs.   • 

And  how  wonderful  are  those  words,  '  not  that  I  wd  be  unclothed ' : 
Surely  the  meaning  is  :   '  Not  that  I  wd  lay  aside  these  natural  feelings, 
but  I  wd  have  new  feelings,  new  regards,  added  to  them  ;   in  the  glory 
and  power  of  wh  they  shd  be  found  no  more :  that  deadness  might  be 
swallowed  up  of  life— these  dead  feelings  of  mine  absorbed  and  lost  in 
the  new  Being,  the  new  consciousness  and  powers  that  God  shall  give 
me.'     Is  it  not  wonderful  that  we  reduce  all  this  to  some  mere  physical 
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change  in  respect  to  our  bodies  ? — what  matters  our  bodies,  if  we  be  the 
same  ?  How  is  it  we  have  not  seen  that  the  outward  change  must  be  from 
the  inward ;  that  no  spiritual  body  or  spiritual  surroundings  can  be  to 
us  save  by  a  life,  a  spiritualness,  within  ? 

In  this  passage  is  it  not  plain  that  our  notion  of  a  real  space-occupy- 
ing, solid,  substantial  body,  to  be  got  rid  of  for  the  reception  of  a  new 
and  spiritual  one,  is  quite  set  aside  ?  [except  that  to  our  thoughts  the 
spiritual  body  must  still  be  in  space].     How  can  that  be  merely  being 
-clothed  upon  ?     Clearly  Paul's  idea  is  that  by  adding  something  to  us 
our  physicalness  is  to  be  got  rid  of;  wh  is  the  same,  surely,  as  that  it  is 
by  negation,  by  defect  or  absence,  that  physicalness  is. 

Here  is  a  curious  analogy :  the  loss  of  life  makes  inflammation  ne- 
cessary ;  it  is  not  the  evil.     So  of  all  our  evils ;  and  especially  so  in 
respect  to  man.     His  loss  of  life  makes  this  « disease  '  of  the  physical 
life,  and  sin,  necessary.     It  is  an  evil,  but  a  less  evil  than  the  death. 

Here  is  one  part  of  the  obscurity  of  the  rationalist  theology.  Re- 
jecting the  *  substitution '  idea  of  the  Atonement,  yet  not  seeing  man's 
death,  they  cannot  say  what  it  is  or  what  it  does ;  they  feel  it,  but  can- 
not say  it.  The  atonement  as  a  substitution  involves  man's  death,  and 
BO  is  perfect ;  but  without  that  we  cannot  grasp  the  relation,  if  we  give  up 
•the  penal  idea.  But  these  men  feel  it  must  be  held ;  it  is  the  very  soul 
of  religion  to  them.  So  they  hold  it  inarticulately  :  they  cannot  make 
their  views  into  any  consistent  whole.  This  is  a  necessary  stage  in 
progress,  but  it  tends  to  this  evil ;  that  they  are  apt  to  rest  in  it,  and 
say  there  is  no  need  of  any  consistent  or  definite  views  at  all.  That  is 
as  fatal  to  progress  as  holding  such  views  too  rigidly.  The  impulse  to 
consistent  views  is  the  great  lever  by  wh  knowledge  is  advanced. 

God's  being  manifest  in  Christ,  i.  e.  made  knowable,  appearing  to  us, 
was  not  necessary  to  his  '  manifestation '  in  any  other  sense.     Brought 
into  connection  or  relation  with  the  humnn,  God  is  Christ.     Then  does 
it  not  follow  that  to  think  rightly  of  Him,  we  must  think  only  so* 
For  by  thought  the  human  is  introduced  into  God,  necessarily,  and  in 
spite  of  anything  we  can  do ;  then  to  thought,  with  the  human  intro- 
duced, God  is  Christ.     He  is  that — not  as  we  are — which  we  see  in 
Christ.   Demonstrably'  this  is  the  right  way  to  think  of  God  ;  not  as  an 
abstract  '  Divine  Being.' 

Our   Being   is  well  seen  in  the  fact  that  Nature  is  l>y  God's  not- 
doing,  His  not-acting  as  it  were — the  law  of  least  resistance.  Love  is  that 
rest,  to  us,  « ceasing  from  our  own  (self)  works :  for,  as  we  have  seen,- 
even  if  we  had  the  power  we  shd  fail  to  make  the  world,  by  contriving 
and  doing  too  much  ;  not  letting  it  be  as  it  must.     God's  Being  is  in 
the  negation  of  that  which  is 'Being'  to  us;  then  if  God  is,  what  fol- 
lows but  that  we  are  not-being?     It  is  our  refusal  to  accept  this  infer- 
ence that  makes  the  perplexity;  our  not  seeing  that  the  exact  neg- 
ation of  true  Being  is  the  self. 

It  is  said  that  man  has  physical,  natural,  intellectual  life,  but  not 
spiritual.  But  the  having  these  is  exactly  not  to  have  spiritual  life — 
the  two  things  are  one. 

We  feel  '  self,'  and  thinking  self  to  be  right,  invent  '  depravity '  to 
account  for  our  going  so  wrong  :  whereas  man  goes  so  wrong  exactly  be- 
cause he  is  such  as  he  is — so  wrong  and  so  right — because  he  is  this 
self,  and  so  surrounded. 
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How  well  the  saving  of  man  (from  death)  and  the  punishment  of  evil- 
doing  go  together ;  how  naturally  and  simply  they  are  one.    In  truth, 

how  the  one,  as  fact,  necessitates  the  other  as  phenomenon. 

Does  not  the  idea  of  probation  arise  thus :  viz.  from  the  apparent 

failure a  failure  as  to  the  objects  we  suppose  wd  be  the  ones  intended. 

Probation  is  a  case  in  wh  failure  is  not  failure.  It  gets  rid  of  the  failure 
from  the  world,  and  so  expresses  a  truly  good  thing :  the  true  end  is  at- 
tained in  spite  of  the  apparent  failure.  Here  is  its  true  relation  to  the 
Redemption — how  it  must  have  been,  what  it  lays  hold  of. 

How  strange  it  is,  that  while  we  have  the  intensest  desire  that  any 
and  every  man,  however  bad  he  may  be,  shd  be  made  good  and  saved 
during  his  life ;  yet  the  thought  of  this  same  thing  after  death  seems  to 
have  become  repugnant  to  some  thought  of  goodness  !  Is  this  natural  or 
only  artificial  ? 

'  I  believe  in  the  holy  catholic  Church,  and  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.' 
Here  is  the  charm  :  the  universal  Church,  in  wh  all  are  included,  in  wh 
all  shall  be  saved.  -'Forgiveness  ' — absolute,  unlimited. 

The  triumph  and  joy  and  distinction  of  Christians  shd  be  that  they 
have  been  taught — been  made — not  to  regard  themselves. 

Our  notion  of  Divine  operation — of  more  or  less — puts  God  too  far 
away. 

What  can  so  dishonor  God  as  that  people's  '  best  interests '  will  not 
be  secured  unless  we  can  attain  something  we  think  good ;  unless  we 
can  get  our  way. 

Eternal  can  only  have  reference  to  God,  who  does  not  become  older ; 
to  whose  Being  time  has  a  different  relation  than  it  has  to  ours. 

It  cannot  be  '  dangerous '  to  preach  absolute  salvation ;  for  if  men 
believe,  they  are  saved ;  if  not,  then  they  do  not  believe  it. 

That  '  trying  every  man's  work  by  fire,'  is  it  not  by  the  passions  and 
temptations  of  this  life  ?  these  do  try  our  work.  These  wh  destroy  and 
consume  unbelievers,  will  consume  also  the  stubble  built  on  Christ ;  but 
he  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.  The  day  declares  it.  Does  it  not 
seem  simple  ?  "What  else  shd  consume  these  things :  what  other  fire  ? 
what  else  try  and  test  and  put  us  to  the  proof  P  Thus  we  are  judged. 

Design. — Think  of  our  becoming  giddy  at  a  height :  could  there  be 
more  extreme  mal-adaptation  ?  There  must  be  more  in  Nature  than 
that.  Our  natural  and  necessary  conception  is  not  large  enough  to  be 
true.  The  fact  is  that  wh  becomes  '  design '  to  an  imperfect  appreciation. 
We  cannot  admit  Design,  because  we  cannot  admit  an  appearance  to  le. 
We  must  assert  the  fact.  We  do  not  deny  that  which  causes  Design  to 
'  be  to  us.' 

Religion  shd  be  connected  with  the  passions,  the  strongest  element  in 
human  nature  ;  not  with  the  weaker — self-interest. 

How  one  can  feel,  in  all  cases  of  temptation,  that  that  to  whthe  evil 
is  good  is  not  truly  the  /.  That  is  our  defect ;  we  want  to  be  freed 
from  that. 

It  is  remarkable  how  simple  the  intellectual  relations  become  when 
treated  aright ;  i.  e.  not  confounded  with  that  wh  is :  e.  g.  taking  the 
'self  as  defect  or  negation,  it  is  necessary  it  shd  be  evil.  For  if  there 
be  no  evil,  then  'nothing'  is  evil,  or  evil  is  'not' ;  therefore  not-being  is 
evil.  Not-being  is  opposite  to  being  ;  therefore  if  being  is  good,  not- 
being  is  evil.  So  the  self  must  be  evil,  because  there  is  no  evil.  The  abso- 
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lute  good  involves  that  the  self  should  be  evil — that  is  the  very  fact  that 
there  is  no  evil  [if  self,  or  negation,  were  not  evil,  Being  were  not 
good]  :  i.  e.  absolute  good  involves  relative  evil.     This,  in  the  concrete, 
is  evidently  true.     The  absolute  good,  or  good  of  the  whole,  involves 
sacrifice  or  evil  relatively,  or  to  parts,  to  particular  forms.     The  true  or 
absolute  good  or  perfection  involves  evil,  defect,  relatively  to  parts. 

The  creatural  Being  is  to  be  regarded  as  forms.     If  God  or  Being  be 

in  them,  then  living ;  if  not,  then  empty,  dead,  or  selves. 

The  relation  of  '  salvation '  to  God's  justice  becomes  much  more 
simple  if  we  look  at  sinning  aright,  and  see  it  as  a  mere  result  of  the 
being.  We  think  men  must  be  punished  because  of  the  sins  they  have 
committed ;  and  this  stands  in  the  way  of  the  absolute  salvation.  But 
if  we  see  that  sinning  alters  nothing,  but  is  a  matter  of  circumstance 
only — that  the  badness  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  actions — then  it 
is  clear  we  are  here  deluded.  The  sinning  can  make  no  difference.  If 
there  had  been  no  sinning — man  just  as  he  is,  but  circumstances  such 
that  he  shd  not  have  sinned — we  see  at  once  that  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  God  shd  not  have  raised  man — all  men — out  of  that  evil  state ; 
the  state  which  ensures  their  sinning,  if  tempted.  Thus  nothing  is  al- 
tered by  their  sinning :  that  wh  might  have  been  without,  may  be  just 
the  same  with  it.  In  truth,  the  sinning  is  the  means  of  it :  the  evil  is 
the  state. 

All  our  theological  perplexity  arises  from  our  forcing  our  notion  that 
man  is  living,  and  the  contingency  thence  arising,   on  the  Christian 
thought — that  man  is  dead,  and  is  being  made  alive.     The  entire  scope 
of  our  theology  can  be  deduced  from  that. 

Surely  it  is  not  right  to  say  Christ  was  perfect  man  when  in  the 
flesh  :  He  is  now,  now  that  He  is  raised  from  the  dead.     May  not  one 
illustrate  how  Christ  shows  us  Life  thro'  taking  death  or  negation,  by  a 
man  explaining  a  thing  to  a  child?     He  lays  aside  his  knowledge  or 
true  apprehension — his  intellectual  being,  so  to  speak — partakes  of  the 
child's  negation,  and  bo  it  can  see.     Tf  he  did  not  do  this,  the  child 
could  not  see  at  all ;  the  true  statement  wd  be  simply  nothing  to  it ; 
unmeaning,  '  dead  '  altogether  ;  but  the  lowered,  partial  exhibition  is 
living  to  it :  he  sees  what  the  truth  of  that  else  unintelligible  statement 
is.     So  Christ  reveals  to  us  Nature.     We  may  think  of  accommodating 
our  thoughts  to  teach  a  child,  as  taking  a  negation.    So  Christ  took  our 
self.     The  negation,  ignorance,  is  entire  in  the  child,  only  partial  in  the 
teacher :  it  belongs  to  the  child ;  is  assumed,   or  taken  on  himself,  by 
the  teacher ;  the  knowledge  coexists  with  the  ignorance  in  him.     So 
with  the  self:  it  belongs  to  us  and  not  to  Christ;  He  assumes  it  for  oar 
sake  :  in  us  the  negation  is  absolute  ;  in  Him,  partial ;  life  coexists 
with  it.     He  was  not  as  we  are,  but  made  Himself  so  ;  and  as  the  child 
rises  with  the  teacher  who  has  partaken  with  it,  so  we  with  Christ. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  true  value  of  the  '  unity '  of  God  is  not  of  one 
Being  apart,  but  the  absolute  Unity  of  all  Being.  This  has  a  life  and 
value  the  other  wants.  Thus  too  how  striking  are  the  words  '  the  peace 
of  God'  [no  'peace'  where  single].  We  are  brought  into  perfect  har- 
mony when  made  Divine  :  then  we  are  made  one.  So  perhaps  this  is 
the  rest  that  is  promised. 

Is  not  the  meaning  and  work  of  conscience  to  teach  us  that  self  is 
negation  ?  It  is  thus  :  of  course  we  take  for  granted  that  what  we  are 
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conscious  of  is  Being ;  then,  finding  it  evil,  we  first  form  the  idea  of 
bad  Being.  This  is  theory ;  of  wh  the  interpretation  is  that  it  is  not- 
being  (therefore  evil).  This  is  an  application,  an  instance,  of  that  law 
of  thinking. 

Is  this  sectarian,  divided,  complicated  state  of  the  Church,  a  similar 
thing :  a  theory,  to  be  interpreted  into  oneness  ?     And  again  an  unity 
suppressed,  to  be  restored  in  higher  form  ?     By  the  bye,  does  not  this 
phn  of  universal  gravitation,  this  tendency  to  oneness,  present  a  fair 
analogy  ?  This  tendency  to  one,  ever,  from  force  disuniting  represents  a 
period  of  'theory'  with  'tendency'  to  interpretation.    And  can  one  traoe 
also  the  resistance — the  keeping  apart — and  the  production  or  origination 
of  gravitation  paralleled  in  the  mental  ?     Is  there  not  in  the  sects  truly 
a  centripetal  force  balanced  by  an  opposing? 

In  Science  we  have  now  a  low  ideal,  and  with  it  success,  prosperity, 
and  comfort.     We  have  given  up  the  high  ideal  to  which  men  clung  of 
old,  and  failed.     Does  not  this  show  Adam  and  the  Fall  ?     Adam  was 
like  the  high  ideal,  but  incompatible  with  the  phna ;  now  that  is  given 
np,  and  the  practical  merely  laid  hold  of  [ever  so  is  anticipation  and 
suppression].     As  in  alchemy,  there  remain  those  who  still  hold  to  the 
higher  '  ideal/  although  empty. 

Man  is  '  getting '  a  glorious  dominion  over  Nature.  Has  not  this  do- 
minion been  lost  to  be  regained ;  i.  e.  suppressed,  imperfect,  to  be  inter- 
preted ?  lost,  arbitrary,  to  be  restored  holy  ?  Is  not  anticipation  to  in- 
terpretation as  innocent  to  holy  ? 

Is  not  the  metempsychosis  doctrine  rather  a  theory  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term  ?  i.  e.  are  we  not  suppressing  an  anticipation  in  it,  to  be 
fulfilled  in  interpretation  ?     Is  not  the  prevalent  idea  of  passing  iato 
the  spiritual  world  on  dying,  an  'anticipation,'  which  cannot  stand,  in- 
deed, against  further  discovery,  and  yet  is  Irue  ? 

See  how  the  question  whether  the  world  is  absolutely  good,  rests  upon 
faith  subordinating  intellect  [even  as  intellect,  sense].   It  is  thus  :  sup- 
pose a  thorn  in  a  person's  flesh  wh  must  be  cut  out ;  this  gives  pain ;  it 
is  evil  to  sense ;  but  intellect  looks  at  more  things  ;  regards  the  relations 
more  truly,  and  pronounces  the  cutting  out  not  evil  but  good :  yet  still 
it  remains  evil  to  sense ;  the  pain  is  the  same.     But  that  the  thorn  shd 
have  got  into  the  flesh— this  is  evil  to  intellect  also ;  it  cannot  see  the 
good  of  that  (even  as  sense  cannot  feel  the  good  of  cutting  it  out]. 
Here  is  faith's  place.     It  takes  a  larger  view  ;  more  things  come  under 
its  scope ;  it  feels  the  relations  more  truly,  and  pronounces  this,  wh  is 
evil  to  intellect,  to  be  truly  good.    Faith  sees  the  object,  the  necessity. 
This  is  the  case  with  all  evil.     The  world  has  evil  in  it  to  the  thought ; 
to  all  thinking  whatever,  as  to  all  sensuous  feeling ;  but  it  is  good  to 
Faith. 

Is  not  Sin  a  carrying  out  to  results  to  get  rid  of  [the  self,  i.  e.].  As 
in  argument,  to  get  rid  of  a  false  idea,  we  carry  it  out  to  its  results,  and 
so  get  rid  of  it. 

It  is  with  the  Being  as  with  the  intellect ;  and  sin,  as  the  self-act,  is 

like  the  false  results  ;  as  the  acts  of  ignorance,  or  wrong  opinion. 

Bacon's  remark  about  'affecting  tree- will  in  thinking  as  well 
as  in  acting,'  seems  to  contain  the  very  idea  of  free-will.  A  person  de- 
fective in,  or  without,  the  proper  intellect  of  a  man,  wd  have  free  or  self 
thought :  he  wd  have  no  necessity  for  thinking  a  certain  way  only,  as  a 
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eane  man  as.  "We  can  imagine  such  a  person  boasting  of  being  able  to 
think  any  way,  according  to  his  pleasure.  But  see  what  wd  come  of  it : 
evil  and  failure  and  wrongness,  as  from  our  free-will.  Such  thought  wd 
be  se//"-thought,  arising  from  nothing  without.  And  indeed,  is  not  wrong 
thought — from  ignorance — such  self-thought  in  a  sense,  determined  by  a 
defect  ?  and  knowledge  removes  this,  thro'  error  ;  as  life  removes  self- 
action  through  sin. 

What  a  perversion  is  in  our  thought.  "We  think  what  we  see  in  Nature 
may  be  God's  act,  because  that  is  dead  and  passive :  in  us,  where  there 
is  true  action,  there  it  is  not  God's  action !  Is  it  not  evidently  the  other 
way?  In  Nature  is  Life,  true,  personal  action,  because  it  is  God's.  His 
act" it  is  that  makes  living;  we  are  living  when  God  acts  in  us. 

Cannot  we  put  the  true  cause  first  in  our  habitual  thoughts,  instead 
of  the  phenomenal  ?  Thus  :  it  is  not  alternately  dark  and  light  because  we 
enter  into  the  shadow  of  the  earth ;  but,  there  must  be  to  us  day  and 
night,  and  therefore  this  must  be  the  phn.  That  must  be  to  our  thought : 
it  is  the  expression  to  thought  of  that  necessary  experience  of  ours. 
So  from  the  true  personal  necessities — that  wh  must  be  our  experience 
— may  we  not  deduce  the  phn,  or  what  must  be  to  thought  ?  and  so  also 
what  must  be  to  sense  ? 

As  it  is  an  example  of  true  knowledge  to  know  the  stereoscopic  solid 
not  to  be  (knowing  other  and  more)  ;  so  life  were  to  know  physical 
things  not  to  be,  feeling  other  and  more.  From  defect,  what  could  be 
but  this  wrong  feeling  ;  how  else  could  we  learn  ?  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  appearance  being  as  it  is,  if  only  we  did  not  feel  it  real  j 
but  this  is  the  proof  of  defect. 

Our  rule  of  thought  in  Science  is  '  intellect  above  sense ' ;  but  in  re- 
ference to  the  interpretation  of  the  world  we  put  sense  above  intellect.. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  word  '  phenomenon/  as  applied  to  physical  things,, 
observe,  that  to  say  any  of  the  material  processes  are  such,  implies  it 
of  all :  we  cannot  separate  the  physical  into  parts — some  things  phe- 
nomenal only,  others  not.  'Phenomenon/  by  its  nature,  must  have- 
'connection  in  reason.' 

S .  perstition  arises  from  not  seeing  that  all  things  are  sacred  ;  and  only: 
by  seeing  that  they  are  so  can  it  be  remedied.  All  else  does  but  change- 
its  form.  Our  '  religious  *  observances  are  now  superstitions. 

The  physical  does  not  exist  to  thought,  as  the  stereoscopic  solid  does, 
not  exist  to  touch.     There  are  different  faculties  to  wh  different  exist- 
ences are,  and  we  come  gradually  to  see  their  relations :  we  unite  the 
physical  with  the  spiritual,  as  we  have  united  appearances  to  the  eye 
with  that  wh  is  to  touch  :  it  is  a  simple  process.    So  we  trace  the  nature 
and  relations  of  the  sensations  to  each  other  and  to  the  absolute :  and  as 
we  can  trace  how  that  wh  is  to  touch  can  produce  the  impression  it  does 
to  the  eye,  so  may  we  see  how  that  wh  is  can  produce  the  impressions 
it  does  to  the  touch  [i.  e.  to  sense]  ?  and  observe,  how  that  which  is  to- 
touch  is  that  wh  we  call  real :  it  answers  to  our  action. 

Think  how  we  hold  it  certain  that  there  must  be  that  wh  the  stars 

wd  be  to  touch,  because  we  have  such  impressions  of  sight. 
Man  begins,  and  must  begin,  by  making  himself  central ;  ignoring  any 
conditions  of  his  own  :  then  he"  ceases  to  do  this ;  and  thus,  that  which 
is  to  his  impressions  is  transferred  wholly  to  another  relation :  not  as 
existing,  but  as  appearing. 
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The  stereoscopic  solid  is  not  to  touch  ;  we  try  to  touch  it  and  cannot : 
the  physical  is  not  to  thought]  we  try  to  think  it,  and  cannot.  This  13 
the  meaning  of  that  doctrine :  it  is  not  there  ;  that  wh  is,  in  that  re- 
spect, is  different. 

Can  we  trace  the  human  will  to  the  law  of  least  resistance  ?  or  is  it 
as  negation,  determined  by  the  necessity  of  that  wh  is ;  coming  as  the 
absence  does  as  '  being '  ceases  ?  not  by  any  necessity  in  it,  but  deter- 
mined by  the  necessity  wh  is  of  the  other — the  complement,  as  it  were  ; 
and  so  to  be  traced  only  by  thinking  of  that  other  and  its  necessity  ? 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  spiritual  making  the  physical  appear ; 
that  we  could  well  understand :  the  difficulty  is  in  the  physical  being 
BO  real.     So  we  must  analyze  the  question.     (1)  Our  feeling  thatwh  is 
only  apparent  as  real :   Then  (2)  how  the  appearance  comes  to  be  such 
as  it  is.     We  do  not  see  the  necessary  result  of  our  admitted  partialness 
and  imperfection  of  knowledge ;  how  it  must  make  us  believe  in  that 
wh  is  not,  must  cause  us  to  have  false  impressions.     We  still  think  our 
conception  may  nevertheless  be  true. 

Men  have  not  enthusiasm  for  heaven — how  will  they  feel  it  ?  Only  a 
little  thought  is  needed. — But  then  they  come  into  the  world,  and  their 
enthusiasm  soon  fades  and  disappears ;  and  they  think,  what  an  evil  world 
it  must  be.  As  if  we  shd  light  a  fire,  and  then  bring  it  into  the  sun  and 
it  goes  out,  and  shd  say :  '  what  an  evil  world  it  is ;  my  fire  will  not 
keep  in.'  Let  the  sun  be  our  fire. 

We  are  dissatisfied  and  restless  till  we  can  see  some  necessity  and 
rightness  in  the  world — that  it  ought  to  be  what  it  is ;  and  if  we  refuse 
to  yield  to  this  feeling,  but  endeavour  to  crush  and  ignore  it,  then  it 
asserts  itself  all  the  more. 

Certainty  in  opinion  cannot  be ;  in  it  is  no  security.    Try  as  we  may, 
it  is  but  opinion  still ;  and  we  must  allow  it  fallible  if  we  will  look  at 
history.     And  this  is  right ;  it  ought  to  be  so.     Thus  we  are  turned 
from  opinion  to  faith — the  absolute  trust  in  God,  independent  of  our 
Tightness  in  any  way.     That  is  saving  faith,  wh  makes  us  willing  to  be 
wrong  in  opinion  because  our  trust  in  God  is  absolute.     [By  seeing  in 
the  mere  fact  of  Christ  what  God  must  be  ?] 

's  idea,   that  only  that  wh  is  evil  is  'destroyed,'  i.e.  is  sent 

to  hell,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  absolute  redemption.  That  destruction 
is  the  making  man  alive :  in  that  is  man's  life.  His  death  is  in  the  ex- 
istence of  that  evil,  not  in  its  destruction.  Surely  that  is  good  lor  every 
individual ;  to  be  desired  and  rejoiced  in  by  every  man. 

Again,  one  might  say  that  all  men  must  be  saved,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  God  and  not  to  be  saved — to  know  Him  and  not  to 
love  Him.     All  men  do  love  God  :  He  is  that  wh  men  do  and  must  love, 
and  cannot  help  loving.     The  mischief  is,  not  that  men  do  not  love  the 
right  thing,  but  that  they  do  not  know  God ;  do  not  believe  He  is  seen 
in  Christ.     He  is  there  and  that.     All  the  love  men  have — all  love — is 
the  love  of  God  ;  there  is  no  other.     To  know  God  is  salvation  ;  men 
want  no  other  altering.     We  may  say  '•  Whom  men  ignorantly  love,  the 
same  declare  we  unto  them  ;  He  is  that  wh  men  do  love,  and  is  so  to 
be  shown  to  be.' 

Christianity  is  in  its  essence  an  universal — not  individual — thing  : 
the  demand  is  that  it  shd  be  so  to  each  :  our  confidence,  hope,  faith  ;  all 
in  what  God  does  for  man.  Why  do  I  believe  God  will  save  me  ? — be- 
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cause  I  strive  after  salvation  ?     No  !  but  because  I  am  a  man  ;  and  He 
saves  man, 

'  Christ,  God  and  man,'  surely  means  :  God,  and  not-God  ;  Being,  and 
not-being.     In  this  sense  man  =  not-being  [and  so  the  death  of  him  is 
life].     So  Christ  is  the  union  of  these  ;  plus  and  minus,  as  it  were. 
That  is  merely  an  abstracting  or  laying  aside.     The  incarnation  then  is 
taking  on  a  minus ;  simply  a  putting  off.     It  is  only  less  than  God. 
So  to  take  on  the  nature  of  man  is  but  to  put  off  in  a  particular  way  : 
to  take  on  negation  of  a  certain  relation  or  kind. 

In  affirming  Satan,  we  do  not  therefore  deny  God — His  infinitude,  &c. 
As  in  affirming  a  shadow,  we  do  not  deny  anything,  we  affirm  no  true 
existence — except,  by  interpretation,  we  affirm  light — so  of  Satan  :   we 
may  and  must  affirm  him,  and  yet  affirm  nothing  but  by  implication. 

It  is  true  that  Christ  had  to  suffer  because  of  man's  wrongness  ;  but 
it  was  because  of  the  wrongness  of  his  being,  not  of  his  acting :  not  for 
his  sins,  but  for  his  deadness. 

This  interprets  expiation :  showing  too  why  it  must  have  been  sup- 
pressed, i.  e.  denied. 

Our  feeling  about  '  sins,'  as  if  the  evil  were  in  our  action,  is  simply  part 
of  our  false  consciousness.  So  the  idea  of  Christ  suffering  for  us  comes 
in  a  false  form.  But '  in  what  respect  false  ?  is  it  not  that  it  is  according 
to  our  feeling  of  things  ?  [to  self]  ;  and  for  '  consequences  '  ?  So  is  it 
denied  and  restored  ?  The  denial  has  a  '  self,'  or  negation,  in  it ;  there 
is  a  '  not '  or  want.  Why  must  Christ  then  suffer,  if  not  as  bearing  our 
punishment?  how  then  is  He  to  be  sacrificed  for  us?'  All  is  unified 
in  His  suffering  because  of  our  wrong-being.  The  actions  are  indifferent : 
they  seem  bad,  and  are  punished  therefore  by  that  wh  seems  bad,  viz. 
by  pain,  wh  is  truly  good  [even  as  sin  ?]  Here  is  the  root  of  the  notion 
of  reformatory  punishment. 

Have  we  not  to  learn  a  truer  conception  of  goodness  than  our  natural 
feeling  gives  ?  The  true  goodness  involves  all  which  to  us  is  dangerous 
and  deadly  in  Nature  ;  nay,  the  goodness  of  the  universe  involves  even 
the  Devil  [the  self?].  This  we  have  to  see. 

Remembering  always  that  these  are  the  phna  only :  we  cannot  see  it 
by  taking  them  for  the  fact. 

Thus  do  we  see  the  doctrine  of  punishment,  and  the  good  in  it;  and  so 
the  justice,  or  the  good  in  punishing:  the  whole  is  justified. 

Is  not  the  Tightness  of  punishment  deeper  than  we  are  apt  to  look  ? 
Is  it  not  that  certain  things  (i.  e.  certain  phna)  must  be  ;  by  the  same 
Tightness  and  necessity  as  all  other — the  universal  necessity  :  and  that 
these  are  painful  to  the  wrong-doer  is  secondary  and  incidental,  as  it 
were.  It  is  not  that  on  account  of  the  wrong  there  must  by  right  be 
suffering  to  satisfy  justice,  as  we  feel ;  but  this  is  the  phn,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  of  the  one  necessity  of  things.  Nor  is  it  the  '  con- 
sequences of  the  ill  deed,'  but  the  deeper  bond  which  makes  everything 
be,  wh  binds  all  together. 

This  has  a  larger  bearing  upon  the  Tightness  wh  is  Nature's  necessity : 
not  arbitrary,  or  for  certain  results,  but  these  results  flowing  out  of 
the  Tightness.  It  is  thus  we  ehd  place  ourselves :  securing  results, 
not  by  acting  for  them,  but  as  fruits  of  a  deeper  necessity.  There 
shd  be  in  our  actions  such  a  '  necessity '  that  a  question  of  results  can 
never  possibly  determine,  or  be  needed  to  determine  them. 
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Must  there  not  as  much  be  that  which  is  evil  to  our  conscience  as  evil 
to  our  sense  ? — moral  wrong,  as  pain  ?  Is  it  not  just  as  right  ?  Is 
there  any  more  or  other  mystery  in  moral  evil  than  in  pain  ?  Does 
not  even  our  conscience  mislead  us  ?  Must  it  not,  in  affirming  that  there 
is  evil  ?  Do  we  not  demand,  necessarily,  to  see  all  that  evil  to  be  good  ? 
Conscience,  also,  demands  to  be  accounted  for.  What  is  the  instinct  of 
justice  ?  what  is  the  true  feeling  of  this  order? 

Thus  do  we  not  see,  necessarily,  how  Christ's  precepts  must  have  gone 
right  athwart  it?  And  is  there  not  even  a  deeper  meaning  in  God 
punishing  men  with  thumos  and  orge  ?  these  feelings  also  belong  to 
that  evil  state. 

That  which  should  be  subordinated  is  seen  to  be  crushed  otherwise. 
So  the  senses  by  the  intellect ;  intellect  by  conscience  ;  woman  by  man 
(as  indeed  she  is  now). 

Is  it  not  curious  how  man  commands  Nature,  but  only  by  perfectly 
obeying  her  ?  He  obeys  absolutely,  and  without  any  consideration  of 
•what  is  best  or  wisest,  or  whether  he  likes  or  thinks  fit ;  and  thus  he 
rules.  The  old  way  of  dealing  with  Nature  represents  that  other 
non-perfect  obedience.  And  observe  ;  though  man  rule?  by  obeying, 
if  he  do  not  obey  he  is  .crushed.  Is  not  man  greature  than  Nature  ? 
> — we  boast  so ;  and  he  is  greater  than  the  phn — yet  from  him  the 
obedience  is  demanded. 

Surely  that  transgression  of  Eve  is  now  clear — all  that  mystery  about 
falling  or  sinning  in  innocence :  it  is  the  type  of  all  transgression.    She 
•could  not  obey  against  good.     She  was  deceived ;  even  as  that  old 
serpent  [the  self?]  now  deceives  the  whole  world:  makes  men  think 
.that  good  wh  God  has  forbidden.     But  let  us  remember  the  Tightness  of 
.all  this  :   '  the  law  entered  that  sin  might  be  fulfilled ' ;   '  that  grace 
anight  much  more  abound.'     Clearly  all  this  is  true  about  sin  and  con- 
demnation and  death ;  but  none  the  less  is  it  the  right,  the  eternal  fact 
<of  the  Divine,  or  Love. 

The  world  is  right,  but  we  are  wrong ;  therefore  we  feel  it  wrong  or 
«evil :  if  we  felt  the  world  right,  it  must  be  wrong.     We  do  not  like  it, 
because  we  are  being  altered :  necessarily  we  cannot  like  that ;  what  ia 
pleasant  is  what  is  accordant :  it  is  ever  painful  to  be  made  different. 
£how  we  see  that  in  the  discipline  of  life  continually].     This  is  'eternal 
correction ' :  of  course  we  find  it  evil  till  we  are  corrected.     Therefore 
there  must,  of  course  be  this  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  failure  of  it. 
The  fact  of  this  world  is  the  self  that  is  in  man  being  destroyed, 
being  cast  out  of  him  [i.  e.  man  being  redeemed  ;  for  this  casting  out,  this 
destroying  the  self,  is  the  redeeming]  ;  therefore  of  course  it  feels  it 
evil ;  and  see  what  frantic  efforts  it  makes  to  escape  the  destruction, 
what  fearful  excesses  of  sin  and  rage.     These  are  the  dying  throes  of 
the  self:  the  serpent,  the  dragon,  having  great  rage,  because  his  time 
is  short. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  Sin — it  is  the  destroying  of  the  self. 
If  God  were  not  destroying  it,  there  wd  be  none  of  this  evil ;  it  wd  be 
quiet,  and  apparently  good ;  it  is  only  revealed  as  sinning  when  being 
destroyed.  Does  not  this  suggest,  among  other  things,  that  this  world 
may  be,  as  it  were,  an  exception — it  alone  stained  with  sin :  the  self,  the 
Devil,  negation,  destroyed  here  and  here  only ;  and  so  only  here  be  this 
Mental  Physiology,  13L  See  Vol.  ii.,  p.  537. 
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sinning ;  all  the  self  in  the  universe  meet  its  destruction  here :  the 
Devil — the  only  one  evil  or  negation — here  meet  its  complete  and  utter 
overthrow.  This  is  the  course  and  meaning  of  the  world.  So  it  restores 
that  idea  of  the  pre-eminence  throughout  the  whole  creation  of  that 
work  of  Christ,  and  gives  it  a  new  and  infinite  significance.  Christ  by 
that  destroyed  the  Devil — the  sole  spirit  of  evil.  In  man  that  work  is 
perfected. 

We  must  see  this  to  be  an  eternal  work  ;  not  in  time  ;  not  one  period 

selected  for  it. 

So  the  '  angels  '  have  an  infinite  concern,  as  it  were,  in  this  work  of  re- 
demption ;  and  Calvary  is  the  turning  point  of  universal  history.  Even 
thus  one  might  almost  regard  it :  that  all  '  selves  '  are  to  live  as  men  ; 
spirits  '  embodied,'  to  be  delivered  from  the  self.  So  what  a  new  dignity 
is  given  to  human  life — to  man  ;  what  a  new  interest  and  joy  to  this 
struggle  wh  constitutes  our  life  ;  how  it  is  taken  out  of  that  mean  sphere 
of  individual  interest.  It  unites  us  with  God,  makes  us  fellow-workers 
with  Him  in  the  universal  dominion.  '  Heirs  of  Grod '  we  are  indeed  ; 
not  hereafter,  but  now. 

That  strange  building  up  of  hypotheses  comes  out  of  assuming  the 
phn  to  be.  Ever  we  want  to  know  what  makes  us  perceive  :  some  nat- 
ural, simple,  necessary  fact,  wh,  taken  in  connection  with  our  subjective 
condition,  necessitates  such  perception.  So  for  the  world  we  want  to 
see  what  fact  it  is  which  with  the  self  in  man  (his  inertness :  that  wh 
causes  arbitrariness,  exertion  or  force,  and  feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure 
to  be  to  him)  must  make  him  perceive  this  phenomenal.  What  is  it, 
wh,  with  the  '  self  introduced,  is  this  ? 

The  important  thing  in  this  physical  world  is  the  pleasure  and  pain, 
the  emotion  ;  the  knowing,  the  learning,  and  the  activities  and  energies 
educed,  the  working,  the  discipline ;  not  the  theories  and  conceptions 
and  opinions  we  have  about  it,  necessary  or  not.    These  are  entirely  in- 
different, and  of  no  importance  (as  such)  whether  true  or  false.     It  is 
as  in  respect  to  astronomy  :  the  important  things  are  the  succession  of 
day  and  night,  seedtime  and  harvest,  repose  and  labor,  and  the  motions 
wh  are  seen  afford  such  means  of  knowledge.     The  theoretical  opinions 
respecting  the  causes  of  these,  however  necessary  or  natural — as  to  the 
revolving  of  the  heavens,  the  epicycles,  &c.,  were  entirely  unimportant,, 
and  might  vary  any  way  without  any  real  difference  or  disadvantage. 
Just  so  our  notions  as  to  the  cause  of  these  perceptions,  sensations,  calls 
to  activity,  &c.,  are  entirely  unimportant.     Nothing  depends  on  them ;. 
only  the  better  we  know,  the  better  for  us  :  the  more  use,  value,  and 
reality  there  is  in  the  phn,  and  the  more  command  we  have  of  it. 

Faraday   (' Exp.  Researches'}  says,  of  the  gymnotus  forming  a  coil 
round  a  fish  : — '  though  the  creature  may  not  always  put  this,  artifice  in 
practice,  it  is  very  probable  he  is  aware  of  its  advantages,  and  may  re>- 
sort  to  it  in  cases  of  need'  (!)     Is  it  not  clear  that  men  must  blind 
themselves  to  the  facts  of  Nature  by  fancying  such  things  ?     How  can 
they  ever  see  the  wonderful  phna  wh  have  to  be  accounted  for  ?     Is  it 
not  as  if  one  shd  say  the  heart  '  is  aware  of  the  advantages  '  of  beating 
sixty  times  in  a  minute  ?     These  animal  activities  are  part  of  a  great 
life  ;  they  are  rendered  necessary  by  wide  relations.     It  was  a  much 
better  notion  of  the  ancients  that  the  world  was  on  animal  [sensational,. 
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intelligent  and  willing]  and  these  particular  operatioas  like  the  uncon- 
scious actions  of  organs.  So  one  gets  the  intelligence  and  design  without 
the  absurdity. 

But  there  is  a  beauty  here.  The  necessity  of  our  introducing  the  hy- 
potheses of  intelligence  and  will,  in  respect  to  animal  actions,  is  surely 
a  proof  that  the  fact  of  Nature  must  be  other  than  we  think  it :  viz.  be- 
cause we,  thinking  it  such,  are  compelled  to  suppose  impossibilities. 
[Just  the  dilemma  wh  necessitates  interpretation].  What  can  that  fact 
be  wh  appears  like  such  will  and  thought  in  animals  ?  or,  how  do  will 
and  thought  come  to  be  thus  apparently  mixed  up  with  inert  in-space- 
ness — in  us,  i.  e.  ? 

"When  the  impossibility  of  some  of  our  conceptions  is  pointed  out, 
people  endeavour  to  remove  that  objection,  to  make  it  right  in  that  par- 
ticular ;  but  then  the  wrongness  only  assumes  another  form,  it  is  impos- 
sible in  another  sense ;  and  so  it  goes  on,  until  it  will  not  do  any  more. 
So  is  it  also  in  the  moral.  Men  go  on  correcting  one  evil  and  another, 
and  getting  ever  new  forms  of  it,  until  they  give  up  at  last. 

The  phn  to  us  is  of  ourselves  and  other  men  thus  in  a  physical  -world, 
but  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  phn  is  of  this  thinking  by  the  brain.  Is  not 
our  inert  condition  just  this  physicalness,  this  dependence  of  thought  on 
organization,  this  being  influenced  and  determined  by  material  con- 
ditions ?  As  I  have  said  before,  '  spirit  cannot  think  '  :  there  can  be  no 
self-consciousness  where  there  is  no  negation.  That  can  only  be  with 
matter,  through  a  material  organ. 

How  continually  we  speak  of  anything  we  regard  as  a  whole,  or  an 
organism,  as  doing  things :  e.  g.  [Hunt']  a  plant  in  the  dark  absorbing 
its  chlorophyll,  '  preys  upon  itself ' :  while  these  apparent  actions  are 
manifestly  only  changes  produced  in  them  by  the  general  forces  of  Ma- 
ture (e.g.  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorophyll  produces  growth).     Is 
our  self-consciousness,  our  sense  of  action  or  volition,  like  this  ?    Do  we 
perceive,  as  in  the  self,  certain  processes,  truly  part  of  Nature,  yet  we 
conscious  of  them  as  if  they  were  ours  ?     Or,  do  we  not  consciously 
distinguish  here  :  do  we  not  perceive  the  difference  between  those  pro- 
cesses taking  place  in  us,  and  our  own  free-will  ?  e.  g.  we  speak  of  in- 
voluntary mental  changes  within  us — 'the  mind  preying  on  itself,'  &c. 
But  even  so,  are  not  these  involuntary  conscious  processes  much  to  be 
studied  ;  and  thus  must  consciousness  necessarily  involve  volition ;  as  I 
argue  respecting  animals  ? 

Paget  argues  for  voluntary  action,  or  will,  in  sensation  or  consciousness  : 
he  says  attention  is  necessary.  Then  what  first  induces  attention  ? 
Something  external,  preceding  consciousness.  Then  must  not  the  first 
exercise  of  the  will  also  be  before  consciousness  ?  Is  not  the  bearing  of 
this  the  other  way  ?  If  there  be  as  truly  will  in  sensation  as  in  volun- 
tary motion,  must  it  not  be  that  there  is  no  more  will  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former  ?  Is  it  not  a  light  thrown  upon  volition  ? 

That  necessary  belief,  necessary  inferring,  &c.,  on  wh  so  much  stress 
is  laid  by  the  '  common-sense  '  school,  is  not  to  be  disregarded  ;  it  is 
most  important :  but  then  we  must  learn  the  reason  of  the  necessity  by 
legitimate  observation  and  study,  not  by  assuming  it.  It  may  arise  from 
our  own  state,  it  may  have  a  subjective  source.  So  does  not  that  ques- 
tion about  '  perceiving '  become  clearer  ?  We  perceive  « things  ' ;  we 
necessarily  infer  '  matter.'  Perception  is  not  the  same  as  necessary  in- 
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ference :  that  which  is  necessarily  inferred  may  not  le  even  in  the  same 
sense  in  wh  that  wh  is  '  perceived  '  is.  As  we  see  in  astronomy  :  what 
is  perceived  is  a  change  of  relative  place  between  us  and  the  sun  ;  what 
is  necessarily  inferred  is  a  motion  of  the  sun.  We  see  these  rest  on  a 
different  basis ;  have  a  difference  in  respect  to  being.  The  one  is  a  phn 
(it  is  physically)  ;  the  other  is  an  illusion.  So  in  reference  to  all  cases  : 
that  wh  is  necessarily  inferred  must  be  tested  by  a  reference  to  subjective 
conditions  ;  it  differs  from  that  wh  is  truly  'perceived.' 

So  to  percepts  we  can  grant  existence,  i.  e.  physically ;  in  the  sense 

in  wh  it  will  be  claimed. 

So  matter,  wh  is  necessarily  inferred,  rests  upon  a  different  basis  from 
things  wh  are  perceived.     The  distinction,  perhaps,  is  ever  difficult,  as 
here  it  is  ;    and  as  in  astronomy  it  must  have  been,  to  separate  the 
change  of  relative  positions  from  the  motion  of  the  sun.     This  surely  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  for  that  subjective  condition  which  makes  us 
necessarily  infer  must  be  unknown  ;  and  so  the  perception  and  neces- 
sary inference,  naturally,  must  be  confounded :  but  in  this  separation 
consists  the  interpretation.     So  the  ignorance  is  removed  :  we  learn  a 
subjective  state,  and  therefore  necessarily  an  objective  fact  wh  causes  it. 

So  we  may  grant  to  '  things '  an  existence  wh  we  deny  to  matter.    It 
is  man's  condition  that  from  the  perception  of  '  things '  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  infer  matter.     The  '  things '  are  the  true  eternal  (see 
Boehme).     This  is  the  result:  how  wrong  that  condition  of  man  must 
be  that  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  infer  as  he  does. 

So  again,  in  respect  to  mental  perception  :  we  say  we  '  perceive '  an 
argument,  a  relation ;  we  necessarily  infer  an  existence,  a  conclusion,  an 
abstraction ;  but  in  this  necessary  inference  is  no  cogency,  no  proof  of 
Being — that  may  depend  on  our  own  state. 

I  by  no  means  deny  what  is  perceived :  the  earth   and  the  heavens, 
land  and  ocean,  life  in  its  various  forms — these  are  ;  these  I  affirm  [even 
as  the  matter  hypothesis  denies  them].  I  deny  only  what  we  necessarily 
infer ;  I  say  that  necessity  lies  in  our  ignorance  alone.  It  is  this  makes 
us  invent  such  theories,  against  our  instincts.     I  deny  only  the  inert 
matter,  the  negation,  space,  and  that  all  is  mere  motion  : — this,  wh  we 
do  not  see,  do  not  perceive,  and  shd  never  think  of  except  by  arguing 
on  things  we  have  observed,  and  wh  we  do  not  know  how  otherwise  to 
interpret.     This  necessary  inference  is  based  only  on  our  ignorance  : 
the  denial  of  it  is  confirming  our  powers,  not  questioning  them.    So  the 
dispute  has  got  on  wrong  grounds  :  it  does  not  rightly  refer  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  '  perceived.'     A  person  looking  ignorantiy  through  a  ste- 
reoscope wd  necessarily  infer  a  solid  body :  we  know  an  ignorant  person 
does  necessarily  infer  falsely ;  he  can  be  made  to  believe  the  falsest 
things,  and  accept  the  absurdest  conclusions.     So  surely  Berkeley's  very 
error  had  a  goodness  in  it ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  percept, 
in  wh,  so  far,  he  was  right. 

Of  course,  a  Being  that  is  dead  must  infer   '  matter,'  and  therewith 
space. 

Our  doctrine  is  inconsistent  now — dealing  with  forces  otherwise  than 
with  things.  It  insists  that  there  are  material  objects  quite  apart  from 
us ;  but  that  apart  from  us  there  is  no  music,  or  light,  only  motion. 
Surely  it  is  absurd  :  why  is  there  not  just  as  certainly  music  apart  from 
us  as  a  harp,  e.  g.  ?  No  difference  can  be  made  to  appear  in  the  in- 
tuition. 
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So  the  positivists  indeed  say :  they  deny  the  things  as  well  as  the 

forces :  but  then,  observe,  with  the  things  goes  also  the  motion  to  wh 

the  forces  are  reduced. 

Do  we  not  see  what  the  reluctance  to  admit  mere  mechanical  ne- 
cessity in  Nature  means  ?     People  accustomed  to  '  ultimates '  seem  to 
feel  that  an  ultimate ;  and  so  cannot  do  with  it,  of  course.     It  does  not 
carry  their  thoughts  to  the  question  of  what  the  fact  must  be  tnat  makes 
this  mechanical  necessity  appear. 

Nature  is  '  mechanical  necessity '  because  it  is  mechanical  to  us.  The 
necessity  is  truly  in  it,  because  there  is  Being,  Life,  Right.  Nature  is 
truly  necessary ;  therefore, if  to  us  it  appear  mechanical,  the  phn  must 
be  of  mechanical  necessity  [so  this  is  one  with  the  subjectiveness  of 
motion].  We  have  tried  it  the  other  way  ;  have  held  it  truly  mechan- 
ical and  not  necessary  ;  but  in  truth  it  is  truly  necessary  and  therefore 
not  mechanical.  This  indeed  is  what  those  who  hold  the  'not-necessity* 
of  Nature  do  really  say ;  it  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  they  do 
know  what  Nature  is ;  viz.  that  it  is  mechanical.  Both  agree  that  Na- 
ture is  not  '  mere  mechanical  necessity ' ;  all,  indeed,  agree  in  that ;  no 
atheist  holds  it,  the  positivist  emphatically  repudiates  it.  "Which  then 
is  subjective  :  the  mechanicalness  (inertness,  in-space-ness)  or  the  ne- 
cessity ? 

Denying  the  necessity  denies  the  moral-ness  of  God's  act  in  Nature. 

So  one  might  introduce  the  idea,  perhaps.     Did  not  God  do  right, 

do,  therefore,  what  He  must,  in  making  the  worlds  ?     Did  He  not 

make  them  in  Christ  ? 

Here  is  the  argument :  the  fact  of  Nature  cannot  be  mere  mechanical 
necessity  ;  therefore  introducing  the  necessity  (absolutely)  the  mechanic- 
alness is  excluded,  that  is,  shown  to  be  phenomenal  only ;  i.  e.  to  have 
its  source  subjectively.  So  this  is  inevitably  the  work  of  Science.  It 
advances  to  the  denial  of  the  mechanicalness  with  unavertible,  irresist- 
ible steps.  She  introduces  necessity:  once  let  her  work  be  completed, 
and  the  task  is  done.  Nature  can  no  more  be  mechanical  to  us. 

Surely  the  maintaining  that  we  shall  never  know  is  distrust  of  God; 
and  the  belief  that  we  shall  is  belief  in  Him,  in  what  He  can  and  will 
give  us.     But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  great  unconscious  beauty  and 
Tightness  in  that  assertion  of  our  not  being  able  ever  to  know,  while  we 
remain  as  we  are  ;  especially  the  essence  of  things.     This  is  a  true 
*  actual '  doctrine,  waiting  for  interpretation  and  right  saying.     For  it 
is  simply  this :  that  the  fact,  the  actual,  cannot  be  to  the  intellect. 
"What,  indeed,  is  clearer,  than  that  Being  cannot  be  thought  ?  The  error 
is  in  putting  this  as  Being :  this  can  be  known  because  it  is  not  Being, 
but  phn.     The  fact  that  is  is  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  and  it  cannot  be 
to  or  in  the  intellect.     We  cannot  intellectually  know  that — that  know- 
ing is  Being. 

Coleridge  (Table  Talk,  p.  112)  says:  'A  poet  ought  not  to  pick  Na- 
ture's pocket ;  let  him  borrow,  and  so  borrow  as  to  repay  by  the  very 
act  of  borrowing.     Examine  Nature  accurately ;  but  write  from  recol- 
lection, and  trust  more  to  your  imagination  than  to  your  memory.' 
An  exact  transcript  from  Nature  cannot  produce  the  effect  of  Nature. 
It  is  different  from  Nature  as  being  a  transcript :  it  must  be  Nature 
alone  that  can  produce  the  effect  of  Nature ;  i.  e.  Nature  in  us ;  it  must 
become  part  of  Nature,  grow  within  and  form  us,  being  assimilated  and 
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growing.      That  is   the  meaning  of  'relying  more  upon  imagination.' 
This  is  not  by  effort  or  force  to  be  done  at  all,  but  by  Nature. 

At  the  same  time  the  other  must  also  be ;  that  is  the  nutrition.    But 
the  work  of  interpretation  produces  the  effect  of  Nature  because  it  is 
Nature,  and  not  a  transcript.     In  a  word,  that  wh  is  to  produce  the 
effect  of  Nature  must  be  Nature.     '  Action  is  according  to  Being.' 
These  expressions  of  Coleridge  are  good.     Some  force  Nature  to  their 
thoughts ;  others  express  hers.     To  borrow,  and  pay  in  the  act  of  bor- 
rowing, is  exactly  to  make  the  '  fact '  part  of  our  nature.     It  is  Nature 
still ;  borrowed  and  repayed. 

Think  of  the  oneness  of  Talent  and  Genius — nutrition  and  function. 
They  are  opposite  relations,  but  different  only  to  us.     Each  is  the  same 
effect  in  different  aspects ;  and  each,  too,  is  by  a  defect :  for  not  only  is 
Genius  by  defect  (of  external  sense),  but  talent  also  is  by  defect  of  the 
internal  sense.     It  is  just  the  same  thing,  and  both  equally  necessary. 
All  false  theories  and  complicated  suppositions  are  for  one  thing,  viz. 
to  explain,  or  make  conceived,  the  being  of  that  wh  is  not :  e.  g.  the 
epicycle-astronomy.     False  theories  are  ever  supposing  something  that 
is  not  (i.  e.  more  than  is ;  some  being  wh  is  not-being)  :  advance  is  get- 
ting rid  of  such  being.      Thus,  the  earth's  motion  is  less  than  that  of 
the  heavens  ;  man's  negation  is  less  than  the  inertia  of  Nature,  and  so 
on.      Setting  aside  the  false  '  being '  makes  way  for  the  truly  larger,  the 
more.     Even  the  motions  of  the  heavens  are  more  than  was  conceived 
under  the  epicycle-astronomy.      To  have  the  true  amount  in  Nature  we 
must  set  aside  'matter.'     It" is  not  enough;  it  keeps  out  the  larger. 

Is  not  this  essential  to  a  perception :  (I)  that  it  be  true  for  all  the 
senses.     (2)  that  ifc  continue  so  ;  only  ceasing  according  to  the  laws  of 
such  ceasing  ;  i.  e.  not  ceasing,  but  only  changing  form.     (3)  That  it 
be  perceived  the  same  by  all  men,  not  known  or  presumably  diseased. 
Observe,  too ;  the  end  of  the  question  whether  that  wh  is  perceived  nvast 
exist,  is  surely  this :  that  wh  is  truly  perceived  must  be  a  phenomenon. 
Perception  is  of  phna  [here  Berkeley  is  at  fault :  for  a  phn  is  a  phn  of 
something:  what  are  God's  phna  phna  of?]. 

The  operation  of  the  human  '  machine '  is  to  present  to  our  conscious- 
ness such  and  such  objects  :  therefore  from  their  presentation  we  cannot 
infer  what  external  force  puts  it  into  operation  ;  we  must  learn  that  by 
investigation.  They  are  presented  in  two  ways  wh  differ:  (1)  by  merely 
internal  operation,  which  produces  illusions ;  (2)  by  the  action  on  it  of 
something  apart,  wh  produces  perceptions.  But,  in  both  cases,  the  form 
of  the  presentation  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  machine. 

So  creation  is  well  seen : — making  a  creature  with  a  mechanism  giving 
a  certain  result;  viz.  the  presentation  to  him  of  objects  of  any  given 
kind — then  that  which  is,  operating  upon  him,  causes  his  perception. 
So  an  absolutely  indefinite  number  of  universes  are  possible.  It  is 
like  the  diverse  operations  in  a  factory  from  the  one  engine.  That 
man  is  so  constructed  is  demonstrated  by  illusions,  dreams,  and  the 
fact  that  every  nerve  has  its  peculiar  impressibility,  the  same,  what- 
ever the  stimulus. 

We  have  to  infer  what  acts  on  our  mechanism  to  put  it  into  oper- 
ation in  such  definite  ways.  And  here  observe :  we  cannot,  perhaps,  get 
far  in  this  from  the  mere  objects  in  themselves ;  but  perhaps  we  may 
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from  observing  the  mode  and  order  in  wh  they  are  uresented.  By  that 
we  can  learn  in  what  way,  on  what  principles,  that  wh  acts  on  us  does 
so :  not  by  the  constituents,  but  by  the  operations,  of  Nature  ? 

Are  the  various  '  universes  ' — products  of  the  mechanism — comparable 
to  the  various  products  and  organs  in  the  body — the  tissues  and  secre- 
tions ?  from  one  blood,  but  according  to  the  nature  of  the  organ  ? 

Seeing  proof  as  merely  Thought  tailing  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance, removes  that  mystery  about  necessary  beliefs,  &c.  It  makes  clear 
how  our  necessities  of  thinking  have  no  objective  validity.  People  are 
so  led  by  the  notion  that  what  is  '  proved '  to  them  is  true,  only  because 
they  do  not  see  what  it  means.  We  fancy,  quite  mistakenly,  that  there 
is  some  authority  in  such  '  proof.'  What  we  must  think  is  morel  y  the 
ultimate  mechanical  result  of  the  sum  of  all  our  ideas.  We  have  a  la- 
tent notion  as  if  a  thing  could  not  seem  in  a  certain  way  to  us  if  it  were 
not  truly  so.  We  may  think  it  hard  that  men  shd  have  been  so  mistaken 
in  old  times ;  but  men  have  been  dealt  hardly  with  :  this  has  to  be  taken 
as  the  fact.  The  perception  of  absolute,  redemption  makes  it  right. 

An  instance  of  '  anticipation '  suppressed  is  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
That  is  a  suppression  of  the  old  idea  of  Mature  conforming  to  the  laws 
of  thought,  wh  is  restored  when  it  is  found  that  these  things  arc  phna. 
Phna  of  course  must  so  conform  :  this  is  the  interpretation.  The  old 
idea  was  wrong  by  not  knowing  this  to  be  phn  :  this  imperfection  re- 
moved, it  is  then  restored.  So  this  aspect  of  Science,  dependent  on  ob- 
servation alone  and  not  conformed  to  thought,  is  theon/. 

In  mathematics  alone  is  man's  true  attitude  to  Nature  maintained ; 

or  the  phn  conformed  to  laws  of  thought.     For   this,  the   laws   of 

thought  must  be  formed  into  the  '  calculus,'  of  course. 
Our  thought  has  authority  over  that  wh  is  to  us,  but  not  over  that  wh 
is.     Of  old  the  two  were  confounded,  now  they  are  distinguished.     It 
is  striking  how  far  the  results  of  the  laws  of  thought  often  are  from 
being  such  as  we  shd  think ;  how  opposite  to  any  results  of  mere  com- 
mon sense  ;  as  seen  in  mathematics. 

First  thinking  Nature  active  (the  holiness  of  true  action  unknown)  and 
then  suppressing  this  thought  for  that  of  Nature's  inertness,  is  anti- 
cipation and  theory  :  but  the  process  from  anticipation  to  interpretation 
is  but  a  turning  round  ;  this  '  inertness  '  is  found  to  be  but  appearance. 
Is  this  ever  the  relation  of  theory  :  introducing  hypotheses  to  account 
for  appearances  as  existing  wh  are  due  to  our  own  st'ite  ? 

Is  not  this  a  good  parallel  between  Science  as  a  whole  and  astronomy : 
the  motions  of  the  planets  prevented  men  from  believing  the  motion  of 
the  earth — is  it  not  onr  idea  of  true  life  in  the  organic  world  that 
prevents  the  inference  of  man's  deadness  instead  of  Nature's  ?  If  thero 
be  that  '.  life '  truly  there,  then  we  cannot  affirm  man's  deadness  as  the 
cause  of  our  perceptions. 

I  have  had  these  thoughts :  how  all  change  whatever  may  bo  sub- 
jective ;  i.  e.  subjective  to  man  (or  humanity)  ;  and  therefore  not  truly 
external  as  we  feel.  It  arose  in  part  from  thinking  how  astronomy 
shows  an  externally-perceived  motion  as  subjective  to  man  (tho'  of  course 
still  leaving  an  external  motion,  viz.  of  the  earth ;  yet  it  is  a  step  to- 
wards making  it  subjective).  I  observed  how  we  have  no  evidence  for 
any  motion  external  to  us  but  that  perception  wh  we  have  of  motion  in 
the  heavens.  Why,  therefore,  may  not  all  motion,  i.  e.  all  change,  truly 
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be  subjective  ?     Then  I 
of  motion,  wh  can  ot  be  answered  [see,  besides,  how  motion  cannot  be 
without  matter,  and  space ;  how  it  can  be  only  phenomenal]  :  and  so 
whether  it  may  not  truly  be  that  the  cause  of  all  perception  of  motion, 
must  be  subjective ;  i.  e.  be  only  to  our  consciousness,  and  not  truly 
apart  from  man  ;  i.  e.  be  perceived,  and  yet  not  be.     And  then  I  gener- 
alized this  to  change  altogether :  whether  oil  change  be  not  subjective 
in  the  same  way — i.  e.  due  only  to  change  in  man. 

The  making  the  perception  of  the  phn  to  be  a  state  of  consciousness 
is  good.  It  is  clear  that  all  we  have  is  a  changing  state  of  our  own 
consciousness;  i.e.  subjective  change  of  form.  What  causes  it  then? 
is  it  a  change  of  the  form  of  self,  or  negation  ? 

Motion,  and  all  change  may  be  clearly  paralleled.  Motion  is  but 
change  in  place ;  all  change  is  change  in  form.  As  man,  there- 
fore, by  subjective  change  in  respect  to  place  perceives  motion  as  external, 
so,  by  subjective  change  in  respect  to/o?-w,  it  is  clear  he  might  perceive 
change  in  form  as  external.  And  then  again,  think  how  the  eternal, 
the  absolute,  does  not  change  [how  the  essence  of  time  is  change  or  suc- 
cession, different  from  'eternal').  If  Being  is  eternal,  there  can  be  no 
change  but  phenomenal. 

And  then  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  dreams  and  spectral  illusions : 
it  cannot  be  a  true  philosophy  which  leaves  them  as  exceptions  and 
anomalies  :  they  have  to  be  brought  in  and  unified  with  all  other 
things.  Suppose  they  shd  be  found  the  guides  and  standards  by  wh 
to  explain  all  ?  It  is  curious  how  much  more  the  instinct  finds  in  them, 
than  our  Science :  how  the  early  races  of  men,  and  all  sacred  litera- 
ture, dwell  on  them. 

In  dreams  and  illusions  we  are  conscious  of  changes  as  external  to  us, 
wh  are  due  to  subjective  changes  wholly.     Here,  then,  is  an  instance  in 
point :  from  a  subjective  change  AVO  are  conscious  of  external  changes, 
while  there  is  no  such  external  change.     [Perhaps  in  a  moment  we  per- 
ceive, in  dreams,  long  series  of  changes].     But  there  is  an  evident  dif- 
ference between  dreams  and  illusions  and  our  perceptions  of  genuine 
phna:  the  first  are  due  to  subjective  changes  in  ourselves,  the  second 
not.     Still  however,  we  know,  perfectly,  subjective  change  as  a  cause  of 
'  consciousness  '  of  external  changes ;  and  it  is  the  only  cause  of  such 
consciousness  that  we  do  know  :  in  relation  to  this  question  of  percep- 
tion it  is  the  only  solid  standing  point.     Dreams,  &c.,  are  here  the  only 
basis.     Observe  :  in  dreams  our  consciousness  of  external  changes  is 
from  subjective  changes  in  our  individual  selves,  unshared  by  others, 
and  not  lasting  even  to  ourselves.     [Yet  sometimes  such  individual 
changes  seem  lasting ;  then  there  is  a  madness].    Suppose  the  perception 
of  genuine    phna   were  due  also  to  subjective  changes ;    but   to    such 
changes  in  man,  or  affecting  all  men. — 

As  in  astronomy,  e.  g.,  the  perceived  motion  of  the  sun  may  be  so 
compared  with  the  perceived  motion  of  hedge  or  tree  from  individual 
motion :  and  here  observe,  dreams  afford  the  actualistic  illustration, 
as  individual  motions  do  for  the  astronomical. 

In  a  word:  the  subjective  change  affecting  man  (as  a  wholo)  is  the  cause 
of  our  perception  of  external  changes;  i.  e.,  of  course,  of  Nature. 
These,  therefore,  not  being  dependent  on  our  individual  selvea — not 
ceasing  to  be  perceived — are  just  such  as  they  are  ;  producing  a  perma- 
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nent  instead  of  a  temporary  conviction  of  reality :  with  all  the  proper- 
ties of  a  dream,  and  yet  not  such  to  us.  Man  is  dreaming ;  is  under 
subjective  illusion — that  is  all. 

Even  so  can  we  conceive  of  our  individual  dreams  being  real  percep- 
tions of  phna  to  some  subordinate  and  contained  individualities? 
Thus  dreams  are  thoroughly  co-ordinated,  and  united  with  experience. 
They  might  have  been  foretold.     The  perception  of  such  changes  and 
inert  phna  can  have  only  a  subjective  cause. 

But  then,  is  not  the  whole  of  this  consciousuess  part  of  man's  dream  ? 
And  see  :  dreams  probably  repeat  to.us  only  what  we  have  before  had 
experience  of.     They  are  not  genuine  ;  yet  they  represent  images  of 
genuine  things,  variously  modified.     And  this  is  the  true  relation  of 
phna  to  the  absolute,  they  are  as  dream-existences  are  to  genuine  phna : 
they  derive  their  character  from  them. 

Is  not  this  feeling  unreal  things  as  real  the  same  as  the  positivists' 
'  having  to  do  only  with  phna'?  Does  it  not  mean  to  dream,  to  have 
illusion,  or  be  mad  ?  Does  not  the  positivist  inevitably  assert  this, 
however  he  might  strive  to  avoid  the  inference. 

Then  how  can  man  be  having  subjective  change  ?  how  so,  if  there 
be  not  truly  external  also ;  and  of  what  kind  and  whence  this  change  ? 
Would  not  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  relations  of  dreams  be 
now  most  useful  ?     The  change  in  man  is  not  such  as  the  perceived  ;  it 
may  therefore  be  some  change  that  can  be,  while  the  perceived  is  such 
as  cannot  be.     Thus,  relatively,  the  earth's  motion  can  be ;  the  perceived 
motion  of  the  heavens,  impossible.     So  again  ;  perhaps  change  in  place 
cannot  be  [or  motion]  ;  but  some  possible  change  in  man  may  make  him 
perceive  change  of  place  :  in  him  a  change,  not  of  place. 

Even  as  the  sight  of  a  moving  body  is  by  a  change  in  the  brain  ; 
not  such  a  change  of  place,  but  chemical  rather. 

So  altogether  the  perceived  changes  (physical)  are  not  possible  to  be ; 
but  the  changes  in  man  are  different. 

Or  again :  perhaps  even  change  cannot  be  :  so  it  is  not  change  in  man 
causes  him  to  perceive  change,  but  some  other  condition  of  his  causes 
perception  of  change  as  external  ?    That  wd  be  to  place  him  in  time  (of 
wh  change  is  the  essence).     So  there  shd  be  time  to  him,  and  yet  not 
truly  time ;  only  the  eternal  existing. 

Illusions  are  a  key  to  perception ;  they  are  like  a  looking  glass  behind 
wh  we  can  see ;  but  an  unbounded  perception  of  genuine  phna  is  like 
an  endless  looking  glass  behind  which  we  cannot  get:  it  is  just  as  an 
individual  and  ceasing  motion  is  to  the  universal  and  unceasing  motion 
in  the  heavens. 

For  we  evidently  do  fail  to  grasp  the  eternal  when  we  try.  Thus  we  set 
out  with  some  vague  notion  of  an  eternal  that  is  different  from  time  essen- 
tially, apart  from  duration,  and  try  to  think  of  it ;  but  palpably  it  eludes 
us ;  we  arrive  merely  at  a  notion  of  all  time.  It  is  a  disappointment ; 
the  worst  effect  of  wh  is  to  make  us  think  the  eternal  is  merely  the  ever- 
lasting. To  escape  from  this  we  shd  see  how  time  is  from  a  subjective 
condition  of  man. 

See  the  distinction  between  a  motion  of  a  truly  moving  body,  and  a 
motion  we  think  to  be  because  we  are  moving.     One  is  an  illusion  of 
man's,  the  other  an  illusion  of  our  own  :  that  is  vhy  we  are  so  differ- 
ently affected  by  them. 
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Can  it  be  thus  :  if  man  is  being  made  alive  he  must  have  ever- varying 
states  of  consciousness,  which  to  us  must  be  the  perception  of  changing 
phna.  Then  comes  the  question  why  man's  changing  states  of  conscious- 
ness shd  flow  from  man's  state  ?  and  also  why  these  '  changing  states  ' 
in  us  should  give  us  this  feeling  we  have  of  existence  in,  and  material 
action  on,  this  material  world ;  especially  our  operation  upon  it.  Is 
consciousness  in  this  sense  the  self — changing  states  of  the  self?  Shd 
we  not  go  far  back,  and  look  on  all  this  as  one  little  link  in  some  great 
chain  ?  This  however  seems  clear :  surely  we  ought,  by  the  very  nature 
of  Being,  to  be  so  impressed  ;  i.  e.  to  feel  phna  to  be  ? 

Are  not  the  abstract  and  simple  ideas  we  arrive  at  in  philosophy  like 
the  simple  elements  in  chemistry ;  in  this — that  they  are  not  primary, 
but  are  from  the  'compound'  by  force  ?  Are  they  the  others  plus  force,  as 
it  were  :  the  compound  not  so  made  up  ?  Is  there  not  indeed  a  parallel 
here  in  chemistry  and  thought  ?  will  '  ideas  '  give  us  a  key  to  chemical 
bodies  ?  Are  not  the  mental  analysts  astray  like  the  chemists  ?  is  there 
not  to  be  a  common  rectification  ? 

Are  we,  in  truth,  so  sure  about  that  sameness  which  involves  cause  ? 
Shd  we  not  take  as  naturally  to  a  course  of  Nature  not  so  regulated ; 
i.  e.  in  so  far  as  natural  understanding  goes  ? 

Is  not  man  treated  in  this  world  as  a  child  ;  in  a  delightful  home- 
way ;  with  jokes  and  riddles  to  exercise  his  wits  ?  Are  not  the  mys- 
teries and  problems  that  surround  him  such  sort  of  cross  questions  ? 

Is  not  this  the  chief  rule  in  thinking — that  thought  shd  be  free,  and 
no  conception,  be  rejected,  or  judged  as  ridiculous  or  impossible  or  ab- 
surd ;  that  all  our  impressions  shd  be  set  aside,  and  each  thought  stand 
absolutely  on  its  logical  merits.  In  truth  there  can  be  no  absurd  thought. 
Is  not  this  a  rule  for  thinking :  when  an  idea  presents  itself  in  respect 
to  any  one  class  of  relations,  try  it  in  others,  and  see ;  but,  above  all, 
never  use  force. 

Not  only  is  that  wh  we  think  not  authoritative,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  that  wh  is  to  be  believed,  but  also  thought  is  to  be  used  as  sym- 
bols; like  x,  y,  &c.,  in  mathematics.  It  is  not  to  be  demanded  that 
they  shd  be  possible,  or  even  conceivable  ;  that  does  not  matter ;  they 
must  be  only  logical,  capable  of  being  worked  with,  right  in  relations. 
They  are  not  for  themselves ;  but,  like  x  and  y,  only  means  for  ends, 
having  other  references.  It  is  good  to  reduce  thought  to  a  process  of 
symbolism ;  it  gives  it  at  once  a  parallel  with  mathematics. 

Cuuld  we  expressly  prove  a  rod  not  to  be  bent  in  water  ?  wd  not  all 
tests  experimentally  fail,  because  all  measurements  wd  be  subject  to  the 
same  appearance.  We  hold  the  appearance  altered  because  of  the  hy- 
potheses we  shd  else  have  to  make.  [Though  perhaps  we  independently 
prove  the  refraction  also,  and  then  apply]. 

The  only  learning  is  finding  out  that  we  do  know ;  finding  the  un- 
known to  be  a  form  of  the  known.  If  there  be  no  known  in  the  unknown, 
we  cannot  know  it,  evidently  ;  as  in  an  equation,  there  must  be  a 
'  known'  element  for  its  solution,  and  it  must  be  solved  in  terms  of  the 
known.     All  the  unknown,  therefore,  is  a  form  of  the  known.     [Is  it 
not  true  man  is  right  but  does  not  know  it  ?]     So,  therefore,  knowing 
must  be  subjective,  must  be  in  us. 

Is  it  not  a  right  progress  to  do  consciously  what  is  first  done  uncon- 
sciously ?  i.  e.  of  choice  or  design  (arbitrary  or  self  action)  what  is  first 
necessary  or  instinctive  ? 
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Is  not  here  the  three  again  ?— is  the  Adam-state  the  unconscious,  ig- 
norant necessity ;  this,  the  conscious  effort ;  to  be  again  necessary  ? 
Here  is  the  parallel :  first  doing  tilings  unconsciously ;  then   tii/ing   to 
do,  finding  out  la--vs  (acting  lawlessly)  through  failure  ;  \h^n  fulfilling 
laws — the  true  necessity.     Three  stages  are  necessary  :  the  middle  ever 
has  evils,  but  must  be.     The  law  is  in  it ;   but  nut  known,  not  fulfilled, 
violated  in  ignorance.    Is  here  a  history  applicable  universally  to  m  m's 
progress  ?     Can  we  trace  here  the  three  stages  of  man,  and  why  they 
must  be  ? 

The  suppression  wh  constitutes  theory  is  very  simple.    The  thing  can- 
not exist  in  that  way,  when  more  is  added,  and  therefore  it  is  set  aside 
altogether;  and  falsely,  under  a  misunderstanding,  i.e.,  in  the  intel- 
lectual :  a  confounding  of  its  not  being  able  to  be  in  that  way,  and  i'S 
not  being  able  to  be  at  all.     Thus  in  respect  to  the  material  world  :  de- 
nying it  to  have  the  perceived  qualities  appears — or  is  first  asserted  as 
— denying  the  world  to  be  at  all.     Confusing  the  question  of  the  mode 
and  of  existence,  brings  theory  or  suppression.  Not  that  the  fact  is  such 
a  confusing ;  but  there  is  the  confusing  in  the  intellectual  because  the 
suppression  must  be ;  viz.  as  image  of  the  fact.     Thus  one  sees  more 
clearly  the  intellectual  law: — first,  a  truth  in  wrong  mode;  then  the 
mode  found  impossible— the  truth  suppressed,  because  the  mode  is  not 
felt  separable ;  then  the  truth  restored  in  true  mode.     But  what,  in  re- 
lation to  the  fact,  answers  to  this  confusing  of  mode  and  truth,  in  the 
intellect  ? 

So  in  respect  to  man.    First  was  man,  but  in  a  mode  not  fit  ['  natural,' 
not  'spiritual'?]  ;  then  the  mode  set  aside,  and  with  this  manhood  sup- 
pressed  — a  se//~-consciousness  introduced — in  order  for  the  manhood  to 
be  restored  in  spiritual  mode.    But  why  does  the  rectifying,  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  mode,  involve  suppression  of  the  manhood  ? 

Can  one  see  in  the  physical — in  '  development ' — this  necessity  ?  or  in 
the  mental :  why  the  one  must  cease  before  the  other  can  be  ?  Per- 
haps so,  dimly.  How  could  men  have  found  the  true  relations  of  the 
earth,  except  by  considering  it  steadfust  ?  How  could  an  organ  rise 
to  higher  form  except  through  the  ceasing  of  an  earlier  ? 

By  the  fact  of  the  man  of  Genius  doing  bi'ttcr  than  he  can  conceive, 
is  shown  the  possibility  of  the  accomplishment  by  man  of  more  than 
man  can  conceive.  So  the  work  of  Genius  is  truly  in  one  sense  super- 
human;  i.  e.  taking,  our  sense  of  human — putting  the  self  for  the  man. 
Either  self  is  not  buman,  or  Genius  is  not.  The  truth  is,  talent  is  not 
human ;  in  Genius  man  is  seen  ;  the  self  cast  out  and  gone.  Here  is  an 
image  of  the  true  Being  of  man  in  the  destruction  of  the  self.  It  is  so 
in  the  intellectual  sphere. 

Must  there  not  be  also  this  two-fold  aspect  in  the  spiritual  ?  surely  it 
is  in  the  others  because  it  is  there.  Is  it  not  involved  there  by  ne- 
cessity of  the  relation  of  creator  and  creature  ? 

So  men  of  talent  think  Genius  '  cannot  be  understood  ' ;  they  think 
that  there  must  have  been  a  conception  before  the  work.     Just  so  we 
think  of  Nature :  that  there  must  have  been  a  '  conception  '  of  it  before- 
hand ;  so  we  cannot  understand  it.     It  is  'a  work  of  Genius,'  and  we 
take  the  'talent'  view  of  it.     We  think  it  like  a  work  of  talent— full 
of  '  contrivances.'     [Talent  being  often  also  most  successful  and  ad- 
mirable in  its  contrivances].       Our  studies  of  Nature  are  like  the  man 
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of  talent  trying  to  understand  the  work  of  Genius  :  he  can  see  a  great 
deal ;  admirable  design,  results  secured,  &c.,  but  cannot  fathom  it  al- 
together :  there  is  evidently  something  more  [some  organic  unity,  some 
'  necessity  '].  Is  not  this  partly  the  meaning  of  that  unity  of  plan  wh 
is  seen,  and  wh  cannot  be  comprehended  in  'Design'? 

Is  not  the  work  of  Genius,  like  Nature,  union  of  design  and  neces- 
sity ?  design  and  necessity  are  one  here  as  a  fact.  What  are  the  sources, 
and  how  are  these  in  Nature  ? 

The  union  of  two  intellectual  views  is  evidently  the  same  as  under- 
standing that  different  appearances  of  one  object  ore  of  the  same. 
We  have  a  '  talent '  view  of  Nature  preparing  for  the  '  genius '  view  ; 
and  this  order  of  thought  is  deducible  also. 

Either  talent  is  below  'man,'  or  Genius  is  above.  Does  not  man  rise 
from  talent  to  Genius  ?  all  men  doing  and  knowing,  commonly  and  hab- 
itually, that  wh  is  in  truth  an  interpi'etation — an  act  of  Genius  ?  Is 
not  then  this  '  t;ilent ' — wh  is  as  it  were  at  once  man  and  yet  below  it — 
the  'Adam  '  ? — Is  not  Talent  in  the  form  of  'man,'  and  yet  rot  truly 
man  ?  So  evangelical  men  say  :  '  Give  up  trying  to  be  good  ;  that  self- 
action.  You  can  succeed  only  another  way ;  by  casting  out  self,  by 
giving  up.'  Is  not  this  the  case  with  all  human  active  life? 

•That  wh  is  first  done  unconsciously  has  to  be  done  consciously,  ever. 
Mathematics  is  thought  become  self-conscious.  It  does  consciously  whut 
all  thought  must  do  also  ;  e.  g.  it  uses  the  minus  ;  also  uses  unmeaning 
terms,  and  impossible  ones.  It  also  performs  operations  known  to  be 
false ;  puts  false  propositions,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  as  means.  So 
in  all  thought  we  have  to  make  consciously  false  theories,  use  un- 
meaning elements,  &c. 

Do  not  sight  and  touch  answer  to  intellect  and  moral  sense?  and  the 
strife  between  these  such  as  one  may  suppose  (and  even  believe  to  be  in 
a  child)  between  the  former  ?  [and  if  so,  must  there  not  be  these  phy- 
sical senses  ?]  We  naturally  suppose  sight  to  vouch  for  the  existence 
of  appearance ;  as  we  do,  respecting  intellect,  for  the  existence  of  the 
phn.  We  have  to  connect  intellect  and  its  phna  with  the  spiritual,  as 
we  have  sight  and  its  appearances  with  the  phn.  Appearances  are  ap- 
pearances of  the  phn  ;  phna  are  phna  of  the  spiritual.  There  must  be 
[to  intellect]  the  phn  of  the  spiritual,  as  there  must  be  [to  sight]  the 
'  appearance  '  of  the  real.  [Why  ?] 

How  striking  arc  our  words:  we  see  by  intellect,  vrefeel  by  heart  or 
conscience.  Then  surely  the  latter  has  the  same  relation  to  the  former, 
and  the  same  authority,  as  in  the  case  of  sight  and  touch. 

May  it  not  probably  be  the  case  that  the  child  feels  the  same  tendency 
to  set  sight  above  touch  that  we  do  to  set  intellect  above  conscience  ? 
'  Wh  is  the  lying  sense — sight  or  touch  ?  '  Observe,  too,  how  uni- 
versal tou.ih  is  ;  how  frequent  is  blindness.  So  absence  of  intellect 
is  frequent,  but  nil  feel. 

Is  there  not  a  similar  strife  in  ,1  child  respecting  sight  and  touch,  as  in 
man  respecting  intellect  and  moral  sense  ? — some  tendency  to  put  sight 
above  touch  gradually  corrected  :  a  parallel  even  to  our  Science,  with 
speculation  before  and  interpretation  at  the  end  ?  Does  not  the  child 
find,  only  by  such  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  that  feeling  is  the  au- 
thority, and  sight  must  be  explained  through  it  ? 

Again ;  the  appearances  to  sight  are  (or  may  be)  many :  to  touch 
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there  is  but  one.  Does  not  the  child  first  believe  in  the  many ;  after- 
wards identifying  the  sight-objects  as  appearances  of  the  one  touch-ob- 
ject ?  How  can  he,  without  long  learning  and  much  difficulty,  give  up 
the  many  wh  he  sees  and  believe  only  the  one  ?  Does  he  not  go  through 
a  process  respecting  the  sight-appearances  answering  to  our  science  of 
phna,  and  find  that  they  are  appearances  of  that  wh  he  feels  ;  as  we  find 
phna  are  of  that  wh  we  « feel '?  and  then  first  the  touch  or  feeling  rises 
to  its  true  meaning ;  as  by  interpretation  of  Science  our  feeling  of  the 
spiritual  first  is  interpreted. 

"Without  sight,  touch  were  most  imperfect :  it  wd  not  be  a  true  sense, 
or  convey  true  knowledge.  So  is  intellect  necessary  for  the  true  fulfil- 
ment and  meaning  of  the  moral  sense. 

Now  may  I  not  find  that  the  relation  of  intellect  and  moral  sense  in 
us  is  so  natural  and  necessary,  so  much  a  part  of  man's  true  Being,  that 
I  may  have  falsely  received  the  thought  of  its  implying  such  a  de- 
fect in  man  ? — that  this  interpretation  may  want  interpreting  also ; 
and  man's  instinct  that  this  is  his  life,  that  he  is  as  he  ought  to  be, 
be  restored  more  truly  ?  i.  e.  "when  he  sees  more,  and  understands  that 
his  life  means  and  involves  a  '  death '?  It  is  not  that  this  is  not  life, 
but  life  includes  this  (before  unrecognized).  How  wonderful  it  is  that 
God,  in  showing  us  Himself,  shows  us  death ! 

Thus  interpreting  the  mental  by  the  senses,  does  not  one  raise  them 
to  their  true  use  ;  and  make  metaphysics  observational,  practical,  in- 
ductive, &c.  ?     Is  it  thus :  as  there  are  many  sight-appearances  of  one 
touch-object,  so  are  there  not  many  phna  of  one  existence  ? — many  things 
to  intellect,  one  to  moral  sense  ?     There  are  two  senses  wh  present  to 
man  different  objects :  sight  and  touch  [as  the  intellectual  and  moral 
sense  do].     We  have  put  them  in  their  right  relation,  understood  their 
meaning.     Now  we  see  why  these  must  be  there  ;  see  their  necessity 
and  meaning. 

Is  not  the  history  of  childhood  given  us  in  this  history  of  man  ? 
When  the  child  has  thus  interpreted  sight  into  its  relation  with  touch, 
is  he  not  prepared,  intellectually,  to  begin  to  speak  ?  then  words  have  a 
meaning,  as  expressing  objects  wh  are  distinctly  apprehended.  So  is 
not  man  a  child  ?  Is  not  the  child  virtually  '  suppressed '  before  the 
man  comes  ? 

Perhaps  animals  never  thus  interpret.  Does  not  that  involve  '  self- 
consciousness  '  ?  only  by  a  reference  to  self,  and  allowance  for  it,  can 
it  be  accomplished  ? 

Is  not  all  interpretation  an  interpretation  of  one  thing  in  or  into  its 
relation  to  something  else  ? — a  uniting  of  separates  ? 
Is  this  two-fold  relation  involved  in  the  spiritual,  as  by  relation  of 
creator  and  creature  ? 

In   touch  we   are    '  active ' :    the   exertion,    the    individuality,    or 
'  self,'  is  in  it.     So  the  conscience  is  the  '  active ' — the  man :  intellect, 
like  sight,  is  passive  ;  but  is  there  not  also  a  self  even  in  conscience  ? 
Is  not  even  it  to  be  developed  and  superseded  ?     As  '  force  '  or  inertia 
(negation)  is  in  touch,  so  is  not  a  '  negation ' — that  of  duty — still  of 
self,  in  conscience  ?     Sight  has  negation  of  passiveness  in  it ;  touch,  of 
force  (of  self).     Again,  intellect  has  negation  of  passiveness  in  it,  and 
of  inertness  in  the  object.     Has  not  conscience  also  a  negation  in  it 
[of  self. action,  of  ought:,  still  of  force]  ?  ^Self  is  in  the  conscience  as  in 
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the  touch.  So,  as  touch  makes  us  believe  inertness,  materialness,  altho' 
we  are  here  in  error — so  does  not  conscience  also  mislead,  owing  to  the 
self  in  it?  [in  our  ideas  of  justice,  revenge,  &c.] 

Is  there  a  bearing  here  ?  In  the  many  appearances  from  one  phn,  and 
the  various  phna  from  one  fact,  can  we  trace  a  parallel  to  the  many 
'  selves '  ?  i.  e.  individual  (physical)  self-conscious  men,  from  the  one 
man  ?     Is  it  not  truly  the  same  necessity  of  the  many  from  the  one,  and 
of  and  in  the  one  ?     Observe,  in  each  case  it  is  many  to  us,  many  to 
consciousness:  so  must  it  not  be  many  phna,  to  self,  of  the  one  'man.'? 
So  the  self  is  one ;  and  yet  must  be  many  such  (phenomenal)  '  men  '  ? 

All  this  work  of  man  has  been,  thus,  to  learn  that  '  feeling '  has  au- 
thority over  '  seeing  ' ;  i.  e.  when  on  the  same  level,  as  it  were  ;  for,  in 
another  point  of  view,  '  seeing,'  i.  e.  reason  (intellect)  has  authority 
over  feeling — over  sensuous  feeling.  This  is  the  very  point  of  my  ar- 
gument— the  authority  of  reason  over  sense.  Are  these  complements  : 
the  same  things  taken  both  ways?  First,  feeling  over  seeing,  viz.  in 


;  seeing '  over  that  feeling 
also  ?  and  then  is  there  to  be  yet  another  feeling  over  that — a  feeling, 
perhaps,  in  wh  there  is  not  self  (negation) — the  true  consciousness  ? 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  recognize  a  fact  wh  shall  give  all  our  im- 
pressions ;  shall  account  for  and  show  necessary  all  '  views,'  according 
to  the  position  from  wh  it  is  regardod.  Thus,  in  respect  to  religion : 
the  fact  must  be  such,  as,  from  man's  nature  and  mode  of  viewing  it,  to 
give  the  persuasion  of  probation ;  the  '  appearance  '  of  everlasting  pun- 
ishment, '  eternal  misery,'  &c.  All  have  to  be  interpreted  into  one  fact, 
wh  must  rightly  cause  such  impressions  according  to  the  relations  of  the 
beholders.  It  is  a  plain  problem :  from  man's  intellectual  impressions 
— the  total  of  them — has  to  be  learnt  the  fact,  and  man's  relations  and 
conditions.  All  these  '  relations  '  of  man  also  having  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  shown  necessary. 

If  we  look  at  the  fact  so  (wh  is  natural  and  necessary  under  the  given 
circumstances)  then  it  must  appear  so ;  but  then,  others,  looking  an- 
other way,  also  necessarily  must  see  it  so. 

When  this  is  perfectly  done  for  all  views,  then  is  not  the  fact  perfectly 
grasped  ?  Some  again  must  see  this  (religious)   fact  as  involving  de- 
struction in  the  sense  of  loss  of  consciousness  [indeed,  this  is  right,  from 
the    confounding    of  consciousness    and   se//-conseiousness.).     Also, 
must  it  not  show  all  the  superstitions  of  the  world,  all  idolatries,  &c.  ? 
from  that  view  there  must  be  that  appearance  :  all  the  wrongnesses  seen; 
through  the  relation— all  are  right  for  that  relation;  [even  as  false  ap- 
pearances of  '  things  ']. 

Must  it  not  show  also  the  Judaic  system  ?     For  that  stage  of  man 
was  it  the  right,  or  only  a  complement  of  heathenism  ? — the  God  separate 
from  Nature  united  with  the  God  one  with  inert  Nature  ?     Also  this 
must  show  Science :  how  from  a  certain  necessary  point  of  view  there 
must  be  that  impression  also — that '  appearance,'  believed  to  be  the  fact. 
Science,  so,  is  deducible :  the  fact  being  necessary,  being  also  one  or 
eternal,  from  the  feeling  of  inertness  Science  necessarily  follows  [e.  g., 
cause  and  effect  are  changes  of  form  only,  &c.)      So  all  human  history 
is  seen  right. 
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Is  not  Hegel's  view  like  this  ;  but  does  he  not  make  the  highest  stage 
to  be  self-perfection,  not  self-destruction  — simply  an  inversion  ?  Is  not 
here  an  instance  of  the  necessary  precedence  of  the  inve  ted  view? 
Observe  :  these  different  intellectual  or  emotional  positions,  causing 
different  intellectual  impressions,  answer  to  different  positions  in  ."pace  ; 
causing  different  visual  impressions.     Is  there  not  here   a  parallel  to 
space  ?     Does  it  show  why  space  must  be  the  plm  ? 

Is  the  '  fact'  and  man  in  something;  as  the  physical  object  and  self 
are  in  space  ?  and  what  shd  this  be,  but  God  ? 

Does  not  the  child  gradually  learn  even  to  understand  that  sight 
means  external  things  ?  and  then  has  it  not  from  sight  and  touch  a  sort 
of  two  worlds  ?  just  as  we  have  two,  a  physical  and  a  spiritual,  known 
by  different  faculties.  Surely  it  first  distinguishes  clearly,  and  establishes 
maintains  both ;  it  has,  as  it  were,  an  argument  with  itself  [its  scep- 
ticisms, idealisms,  mysticisms,  &c.,  and  its  common-sense  philosophy]  ; 
by  which  it  affirms  that  the  sight-world  must  be  as  it  perceives  it ;  and 
that  there  is  a  touch-world  too  ? 

Observe  now  respecting  the  physical  and  the  spiritual.  Give  up  the 
physical,  reduce  it  all  to  states  of  consciousness,  and  you  leave  the 
man  entirely  unaffected ;  nothing  is  lost  of  us :  but  take  away  the 
spiritual,  and  the  manhood  is  destroyed. 

Actualistn  is  nothing  but  the  assertion  that  all  the  faculties  denl  with 
one  object,  just  as  a:l  the  senses  do;  but  even  as  this  last,  tho'  right 
and  necessary,  gives  a  false  result,  as  affirming  the  existence  of  the 
phn :  so  Actualism  also  perhaps  give?  a  false  result  as  affirming  tho 
existence  of  that  wh  may  not  bo  the  true  existence. 

In  our  relation  by  intellect  and  faith  may  there  be  found  the  cause 
and  necessity  of  our  twofold  relation  to  phna  by  sight  and  touch  ;  and 
may  not  the  whole  history  of  thought  be  interpreted  as  the  process  of 
identifying  the  object  of  intellect  and  faith  (as  of  sight  and  touch). 
Faith  gives  u<?  the  'actual,'  as  it  is,  even  as  touch  does  the  pheno- 
menal ;  but  perhaps  that  too  is  but  phn  in  a  higher  sense  ? 

As  a  mere  touch-world  wd  not  be  right,  and  could  hardly  be  main- 
tained except  by  the  identification  of  its  object  with  that  of  fight — 
knowing  the  '  appearances '  as  appearances  of  it — so  can  tho  object  of 
faith  only  be  affirmed,  or  rightly  known,  by  recognition  of  the  phna 
(objects  of  intellect)  as  phna  of  it.     Only  so  can  we  understand  what 
it  is ;  only  so  study  or  learn  it.     It  is  by  sight  we  learn  the  nature  cf 
the  object  of  touch,  although  it  is  not  such  as  it  is  to  sight:  so  by  in- 
tellect we  learn  the  nature  of  the  object  of  faith,  altho'  it  is  not  such 
as  it  is  to  intellect. 

In  respect  to  sight  and  intellect  alike,  we  have  to  interpret  their  're- 
sults '  by  the  consideration  of  man ;  and  especially  to  recognize  defect 
— defect  in  our  own  apprehension ;  but  perhaps  not  only  defect,  but 
other  particulars  also.  As  in  respect  to  our  sight,  not  only  is  the  ob- 
ject more  than  we  see,  but  also  our  seeing  is  a  fact  of  special  kind. 
Is  it  so  with  intellect  also  ? 

A  child,  thinking  appearances  to  sight  to  be  existences   in  them- 
selves, not  identified  with  the  object  of  touch,  might  observe  and  class- 
ify and  trace  connection  ;  might  indeed  have  a  science  of  appearances, 
for  wh  experience  -\\  d  furnish  sufficient  basis  and  data :  the  phna  could 
be  predicted  according  to  rational  laws.     And  yet  thus  they  wd  be  in 
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themselves  arbitrary  and  not  to  be  accounted  for,  why  they  shd  be  such 
and  no  other :  the  connection  between  themselves  wd  be  traceable,  but 
their  own  necessity  and  orig'n  wd  be  hidden.  Bnt  when  known  ns  np- 
pearances  of  the  object  of  touch,  then  their  source  and  origin  would  be 
known,  and  it  wd  be  seen  why  they  must  appear  and  be  such  as  they 
are. 

Even  so  is  our  Science.-    Taking  phna  as  existences  by  themselves,  wo 
can  trace  their  relations  and  external  connections,  but  cannot  sec  at  all 
their  origin  or  necessity,  cannot  account  for  them  or  say  why  they  shd 
be  so  [e.  g.  we  may  know  the  laws  of  electricity,  but  cannot  say  why 
we  must  perceive  electricity].     Our  science  of  phna  is  exactly  such  as 
wd  be  an  empirical  science  of  '  appearances  ' :  a  vai'iety  of  things  coming 
arbitrarily  together,  as  it  were.     We  cannot,  of  course,  find  the  neces- 
sity of  one  phn  in  another  phn,  even  as  we  cannot  find  the  necessity  of 
one  appearance  in  other  appearances.     The- necessity  of  phna  is  only  in 
the  fact  (object  of  faith)  as  of  appearances  in  the  phn  (object  of  touch). 

Berkeley's  distinction  of  visible  and  tangible  is  gooi ;  but  see  the 

tendency  in  him  to  separate  sight  and  touch.     It  was  necessary  to 

recognize  their  separateness  ;  a  step  towards  seeing  their  union. 

Men's  instinct  that  they  can  see  the  necessity  of  phna  is  right : 
they  c-iii,  if  they  are  able  to  connect  them  aright  with  the  fact.  We 
can  conceive  a  child  trying  to  sec  a  necessity  in  appearances,  without 
understanding  touch,  and  failing  in  the  same  way.  If  he  did  not,  how 
could  he  associate  the  appearances  and  the  thing  as  he  does  and  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  the  appearances  ?  i.  e.  if  he  had  not  first  tried  to 
see  it,  and  failed  ?  Then  he  has  a  '  science  of  appearances '  ;  then  he 
interprets.  The  interpretation  must  come  out  of  the  failure  of  that '  sci- 
ence ';  after  giving  up  the  attempt  to  show  it  necessary.  So  now  in  re- 
spect to  the  actual.  The  old  attempt  to  show  the  phenomenal  necessary 
may  be  achieved :  connect  it  with  the  fact  and  it  is  done. 

All  this  history  of  man  is  in  the  infant.     And  does  it  not  indicate  a 

parallel  in  the  child  to  the  history  of  the  Fall  ? 

The  intellect-object  or  objects  can  be  shown  necessary  when  seen  in 
right  relation  to  the  faith-object ;  but  that  faith-object  may  still  need  to 
be  shown  in  relation  to  another  object  still,  even  as  the  touch-object 
does.  [Or  is  it  this  way:  touch-object,  conscience-object,  faith-object?] 

Now  do  we  not  see  even  into  the  meaning  of  our  action  ;  i.  e   our  con- 
sciousness as  acting  on  and  altering  the  phn  ?     Observe  :  by  altering 
our  position,  we  alter  the  appearances   of  things ;  so,   if  believing  ap- 
pearances as  existences,  there  wd  be  a  consciousness  of  altering  exist- 
ence without,  when  only  altering  our  position.    There  is  one  appearance 
to  me  ;  I  change  my  position,  and  there  is  another ;  but  I  have  altered 
nothing  external.     Even  so,  there  is  a  phn  to  me  ;  I  '  alter  my  state,' 
and  there  is  another  phn  to  me;  but  nothing  external  is  altered. 
If  I  believed  appearances  existed  externally,  I  must,  when  moving,  be- 
lieve I  altered  something  external — altered  that  wh  is.    So  tne  conscious- 
ness of  acting  on  Nature  must  be,  is  shown  necessary.     But  in  truth, 
since  that  wh  is  cannot  change,  doos  not  the  very  fact  of  our  conscious- 
ness of  changing  things  prove  that  those  things  have  not  true  existence  ? 

But  then,  what  is  our  action?  how,  in  it,  do  we  alter  ourselves,  or 
alter  our  relation  to  the  fact  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  it?  How  can 
we  '  alter  our  own  condition '?  Is  it  not  thus  :  that  the  self-act  can  only 
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be  self-operative  ?  Has  not  man  action  only  within  or  on  himself,  even 
as  he  has  only  consciousness  within  or  of  his  own  states  ?  and  in  point- 
ing out  that  in  our  action  we  only  alter  our  own  consciousness,  is  it  not 
parallel  to  the  argument  that  man's  consciousness  can  be  only  of  his 
own  state  ?  our  feeling  action  in  things  apart  from  us  is  like  our  feeling 
that  the  things  we  perceive  are  apart  from  "us.  This  nature  of  our  action 
is  necessary, Reducible  ;  it  is  the  nature  of  self  altogether? 

Then,  from  the  cnanges  our  action  produces  in  phna,  have  we  not  to 
learn  the  changes  in  our  own  state  ? 

Thus,  how  virtue  brings  happiness  ;  vice,  pain ;  how  such  changes  in 
us  make  the  the  same  fact  affect  us  in  such  ways  ? 
Also  what  mean  the  constant  changes  of  phna  in  which  we  are  passive  ? 
Does  it  not  show  change  in  man— not  our  doing  ?  from  '  course  of  na- 
ture must  we  not  learn  man's  changes  ? 

Of  course,  by  every  one  of  our  '  faculties  '  we  must  be  related  to  that 
•wh  is :  there  is  nothing  else  to  wh  we  can  be  related. 

But  we  may  not  be  consciously  so  ;  it  may  not  be  such  as  that  'faculty' 
presents  to  us. 

An  error  of  ours  has  been  to  suppose  that  the  different  '  faculties '  have 
different  '  existences '  with  wh  they  are  connected  ;  instead  of  under- 
standing that  the  one  'k'existence '  is  presented  differently  to  different 
faculties ;  that  the  cause  of  the  difference  to  our  consciousness  is  not  in 
that  wh  is,  but  in  our  faculty.     [Here  sight  and  touch  exactly  apply]. 
Not  more  unlike  is  the  spiritual  we  '  feel,'  and  the  physical  we  intellect- 
ually '  see,'  than  the  colors  we  '  see,'  and  the  solidity  we  '  touch.'     So 
diverse  are  these,  that  we  have  had  to  deny  color  altogether,  as  of  the 
object,  and  attribute  it  to  man  :  and  surely  this  is  right ;  that  wh  is  to 
the  '  seeing '  is  subjective  ;  the  phn  is  such  as  it  is  to  the  touch.    So  the 
fact  is  such  as  it  is  to  '  faith,'  not  as  to  intellect :  that  wh  intellect  sees 
is  subjective.     Yet  observe ;  to  touch  is  the  inertness,  also  the  in-space- 
ness :  the  negative  element  is  emphatically  to  touch  [in  it  is  the  self, 
the  force]  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  sight  is  better  than  touch  :  so  there 
is  truly  color,  light,  music :  these  have  to  be  re-asserted  against  touch. 
The  seeing  also  has  its  greater  truth  ;  only  suppressed  for  interpretation. 
So  is  there  not  in  some  sense  more  truth  in  that  which  is  to  intellect 
than  to  conscience  :  is  not  that  also  suppressed  only  for  interpretation  ? 
is  not  the  self — the  negation — especially  in  the  latter?  that  is  the  truth 
of  that  wh  is  thus  the  fact,  but  it  also  wants  suppressing  again  [by  an- 
other seeing  ?] 

Is  this  the  order  :  appearance  (sight)  ;  matter  (touch)  ;  force  (intellect 
or  Science)  ;  the  spiritual  (Actualism)  ?    In  two  pairs  as  it  were  :  ap- 
pearance and  force — seeing :  matter  and  the  spiritual,  feeling. 
So  the  theoretical  has  a  Tightness  ;  it  prefigures  the  true.     Is  it  even  as 
the  epicycles  express  true  motions,  but  in  a  wrong  mode?  they  have  to 
be  denied,  in  order  to  be  seen  aright  (as  if  transferred  from  where  and 
what  they  truly  are  to  other  relations).     The  'seeing,'  in  every  case,  is 
theory.     The  word  is  good  ;  it  contrasts  with  '  feeling.' 

That  wh  is,  of  course,  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  experience :  so  sense  and 
intellect  wh  do  not  consciously  deal  with  that  wh  is  must  represent  it — 
must  be  from  it,  and  only  so ;  must  be  modified  presentments  of  it. 
Now  here  is  the  reason,  justification  and  necessity  of  that  conviction  that 
their  objects  -exist ;  that  that  which  sense  or  intellect  perceives  must  6c  : 
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that  perception  involves  the  existence  of  that  wh  is  perceived.     This  is 
only  the  converse  of  the  proposition  that  that  wh  is  must  be  the  cause 
of  all  perception  :  all  the  error  is  not  regarding  the  modifications  of 
the  mode  of  our  consciousness. 

In  Thinking,  one  great  point  is  to  be  content  to  use  unmeaning  terms 
as  instruments  ;  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  thought  deals  with  the  existing, 
and  all  this  is  right.  The  only  point  is  to  keep  the  relations  right,  as 
in  mathematics.  It  must  be  logical,  but  it  need  not  conform  to  any 
« existence.'  "We  have  done  as  if  a  mathematician,  when  he  came  to  an 
absurd  quantity,  shd  have  altered  it,  to  make  it  possible  !  We  have  al- 
tered our  thoughts  to  make  them  agree  with  what  we  thought  was  fact ; 
misunderstanding  the  nature  of  the  case  altogether.  Was  not  that  same 
thing  done  actually  in  mathematics  before  men  came  to  know  better; 
before  they  knew  that  the  only  point  to  attend  to  was  the  relations  ? 

'  Appearances '  cease — they  pass  away ;  the  object  of  touch  is  per- 
manent— it  lasts.  So  a  child  might  compare  the  two ;  might  say, '  these 
appearances  wh  cease  cannot  be ;  but  they  may  be  the  appearances  of 
that  which  is.' 

Is  it  not  that  an  existence  which  does  not  cease  must  be  the  cause  of 

that  wh  intermits ;  be  the  cause  of  its  appearing  ? 
The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  phenomenal.     Physical  things 
pass  away ;  they  cannot  be ;  but  they  are  phna  of  that  wh  is.     There 
must  be  some  essential,  unceasing,  or  unchanging  fact  or  '  being,'  which 
causes  us  to  perceive  the  passing  things  of  Nature.     This  is  the  found- 
ation of  'matter ' ;  it  is  supposed  for  that  unchanging  '  Being'  which  is 
the  cause  of  our  perceiving  all  physical  things,  wh  are  '  forms '  of  it. 
They  are  '  forms '  of  the  eternal.     Those  who  hold  '  matter '  have 
granted  the  whole  position  of  Actualism.     All  the  '  mysticism  '  of  it — 
the  unchanging  in  the  changing,  &c. — is  implied  in  it.     Must  not 
'  matter '  thus  be  the  '  phenomenon '  ?  an  unchanging  '  substratum  '  is 
that  wh  is  necessarily  to  be  perceived  by  us  intellectually. 

Might  it  be  thus  :  intellect  demands  '  matter '  as  a  substratum  of  the 

universe;  man  demands  'spirit.'     So  in  intellect  is  the   subjective 

element,  by  our  impression  of  '  negation  '  as  '  being.' 

How  curious  it  is  of  the  common-sense  philosophy — affirming  that 
we  are  '  conscious '  of  objects  ;  physical  things.  [They  really  exist  if 
our  consciousness  is  true].  It  truly  affirms  that  these  objects  are  things 
that  we  can  be  conscious  of  (that  they  exist  in  a  mind,  in  truth);  i.  e. 
it  absolutely  denies  them  ;  it  affirms  them  as  phna.  It  lays  the  entire 
basis  of  the  spirituality  of  Nature.  These  physical  things  are  things 
that  we  are  conscious  of ;  but  we,  as  self-conscious,  cannot  be  conscious 
of  that  wh  truly  is  ('self  is  in  that  wh  we  are  conscious  of).  But  in 
true  consciousness  we  are  to  be  conscious  of  the  true  Being,  not  by  the 
very  fact  of  our  being  conscious  of  them  converting  them  into  phna — 
things  that  are  not.  We  are  now  conscious  of  things  that  are  not ;  our 
consciousness  even  now  is  altruistic,  but  it  is  not  true  ;  it  is  to  become 
true,  but  not  cease  to  be  altruistic — its  nature  is  to  be  so.  How  is  it : 
by  being  conscious  of  phna,  we  are  conscious  as  apart  from  Nature  ? 
and,  by  being  conscious  of  that  wh  is,  shall  be  conscious  of  being  one 
with  Nature  ?  Is  not  the  former  necessary  ?  even  as  we  are  conscious 
of  that  wh  is  not  the  fact  of  Nature  ? 

In  Mathematics,  is  it  not  interesting  to  see  that  the  symbols  have  re- 
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ference  to  real  quantities ;  are  derived  from  them,  and  are  used  solely 
with  reference  to  them  or  to  elicit  results  true  of  them  :  yet  this  rela- 
tion is  disregarded  in  the  working ;  whether  the  particular  symhols 
have  any  meaning  in  that  respect,  or  possibility  of  one,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion. Even  so  with  Thought;  its  origin  and  object  are  wholly  with  re- 
ference to  the  actual,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  constantly  referred  to  it ;  it  is 
to  be  logical :  no  matter  whether  particular  conceptions  can  be  '  trans- 
lated.' Thoughts  are  symbols,  and  must  be  used  according  to  the  rules 
of  symbols. 

Have   I   not  a  mode  of  thought  that  is  on  a  par  with   algebra  ? 
[e.  g.  dealing  with  plus  and  minus  ;  treating  the  elements  dealt  with 
as  symbols ;  and  consciously  using  false  positions  as  means  ? 
And  have  I  not  something  like  treating  geometry  by  algebra?     But  I 
have  not  yet  a  parallel  to  the  transcendental  analysis  ?     Is  not  this  yet 
to  come  ? 

Observe,  how  clear  it  is  that  we  can  make  any  mode  of  thought  like 
the  mathematical ;  as  certain,  as  complete,  &c.  ;  simply  by  making  it 
subjective — by  dissociating  it  from  phna.  The  demand  is,  that  we  find 
out  the  right  way  to  do  this :  so  to  get  the  subjective  elements  in  right 
relation  to  the  phna  that  the  results  of  the  subjective  processes  shall  be 
phenomenally  true. 

Surely  phenomenon  and  negation  (or  not-being)  are  one.     Phn  must 
be  negation;  and  vice  versa.     For  phnisnot :  its  'property'  is  not-to- 
be.     But  only  not-being  can  not-be ;  (by  the  infiniteness  of  Being). 
Then  it  becomes  very  simple.     The  phn,  of  course,  must  be  '  matter  ' : 
and  observe,  matter  not  so  much  is  not,  but  it  is  negation ;  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  being  phn  it  is  so  [not  to  speak  of  its  '  property  of  not-action.'] 
Matter  is  Jiot-being :  now  it  is  (as  phn)  by  us  ;  i.  e.  we  introduce  not- 
being.     So  again,  negation  or  not-being  is  of  course  of  any  variety  of 
form,  as  '  being '  is  ;  there  may  be  '  negation '  of  every  form  of  which 
there  can  be  '  being.' 

Is  it  not  the  recognition  of  negation — of  plus  and  minus — as  being 
fundamental,  that  brings  thought  true  to  Nature,  and  makes  it  math- 
ematical ? 

If  one  could  rightly  understand  the  mental  life,  might  not  one  be 
able  to  foretell,  from  the  history  of  any  idea,  or  view,  or  science,  what 
its  result  must  be  ? — through  seeing  of  the  relations  of  the  thoughts 
that  have  been,  and  being  able  to  say  what  must  follow. 

Wd  it  not  be  beautiful  to  see  the  absolute  redemption  as  an  instance  ? 
that  wh  is  true  of  the  actual  being  aflirmed  of  the  phenomenal :  then 
suppressed — and  that  wh  is  true  of  the  phenomenal  being  affirmed  of 
the  actual :  then  restored  as  actual,  the  phenomenal  being  seen  in  its 
true  relation :  and  this  although  it  is  a  revelation ;  or,  rather,  because  it 
is  so.     Are  not  all  the  'instincts'  revelations.     Is  it  not  exactly  the 
1  revelations '  that  have  to  be  suppressed  and  restored  ? 

When  we  cannot  see  the  truth  of  anything  (any  good  thing,  e.  g.;  as 
how  prayer  can  be  right,  &c.)  we  shd  not  be  in  a  hurry ;  neither  force 
ourselves,  nor  reject,  but  simply  say  :  '  I  am  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point 
at  wh  I  see  the  Tightness  of  that ;  I  must  go  on.  For  it  is  so,  indeed, 
with  everything — with  every  opinion — none  are  'false.'  Of  all,  if  we 
eee  truly,  we  must  be  able  to  say :  'I  see  the  Tightness  of  that.'  Till 
then  we  do  not  understand  :  we  must  see  every  phn  necessary. 
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It  is  is  interesting  to  see  how  of  old  (and  at  first  ?)  men  naturally 
explain  and  account  for  Nature  by  Tightness,  propriety  :  e.  g.  fire  ascends 
to  the  place  of  fire,  clouds  belong  to  the  air,  earth  goes  to  earth,  &c. 
This  '  rightn^ss  '  satisfied  the  mind  ;  it  was  a  reason  :  is  not  this  the 
instinct  ?  Now  we  demand  a  mechanical  cause :  this  is  our  Science,  and 
it  pati?fics  us  ;  but  how  can  it  more  permanently  satisfy  than  the  other  ? 
It  is  curious  to  bring  these  into  relation.  We  have  but  substituted  one 
mode  of  our  own  feeling  for  another :  that  notion  of  mechanical  neces- 
sity is  subjective,  just  as  the  other  was  ;  it  is  interesting  why  the  other 
came  first,  and  why  this  succeeds.  The  latter  certainly  has  no  preference 
over  the  former;  it  merely  satisfies  for  a  time  by  its  relation  to  our  con- 
sciousness. But  put  them  together,  and  one  sees  the  significance  and  the 
necessity  of  them.  Our  thought  is  essentially  'necessity.'  So,  first  Tight- 
ness, now  necessity  =  necessary  Tightness  =  holiness  =  spirituality  of 
the  actual. 

The  '  Design  '  idea  is  only  taking  the  phenomenal  for  the  actual :  it 
comes  from  the  theoretical  or  observational  view ;  viz.  that  wh,  observing 
the  phenomenal,  attributes  its  properties  to  the  actual. 

(1)  Necessity  of  phenomenal    .     .     .     Speculation,  instinct. 

(2)  Design  of  actual Science,  observation. 

(3)  Necessity  of  actual Interpretation. 

We  infer  Der.ign  in  creation  through  not  recognizing  that  God  is  not 
lik  us;  i.  e.  is  not  such  a  self:  that  is  through  not  seeing  that  we  aro 
not,  that  our  '  self  is  defect.  Because,  in  so  far  as  Being  (i.  e.  God)  is 
not  the  same  as  we  are,  we  are  '  not-being '  (i.  e.  are  defective). 

Physical  constructions  do  not  account  for  mental  phna,  nor  merely 
mental  arrangements  for  moral  phna  :  but  this  docs  not  mean  that  there 
are  these  physical  or  mental  things,  and  something  else  besides  ;  that  we 
must  hold  on  to  these  and  suppose  something  more — but  that  those 
are  the  phna  only :  not  the  very  fact,  but  only  its  appearance  to  us. 

Is  here  another  three  ? — (1)  The  world  is  good;  i.e.  the  phn.  (2) 
The  phn  is  bad  ;  therefore  the  world  is  bad.  (3)  The  world  is  truly, 
actually,  good,  in  the  evilness  of  the  phn : — thus  distinguishing  between 
what  is  to  us,  and  what  is  ?. 

Here  is  an  analogy  to  astronomy.     Man  is  such  that  the  good   must 
be  felt  as  bad  by  him  (viz.  through  the  self) ;  even  as  he  is  such  that 
the  steadfast  universe  must  appear  revolving  to  him. 
This  is  all  right:  not  in  the  necessity  for  thus  learning  is  there  any  de- 
fect.    May  we  not,  indeed,  drop  that  idea  of  defect,  and  simply  sec  how 
this  must  be  man's  history  by  virtue  of  his  self? 

Thinking  is  so  simple  when  one  knows ;  when  one  remembers  that 
thoughts  are  but  symbols.     We  have  made  it  too  serious  a  matter ;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  should  believe,  or  is.     We  have  neces- 
sarily thought  and  felt  so ;  it  has  practically  been  to  us,  because  we 
have  not  understood :  but  in  truth  thinking  is  just  such  work  as  math- 
ematics— except  for  the  results,  a  mere  trivial  playing  with  symbols. 
But  we  have  this  certainty,  that  if  we  go  according  to  the  laws  of  it — 
mere  symbol  though  it  be — the  actual  will  correspond  to  it.    How  much 
more  it  becomes  by  being  thus  made  less,  and  seen  to  deal  only  with 
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phna:  for  is  not  a  'phenomenon'  exactly  a  'symbol'?     So  thinking  is 
just  like  mathematics  :  the  same  freedom,  pleasure,  excitement,  value — 
its  value,  indeed,  infinitely  greater  so..     We  may  do  anything ;   only 
obey  the  laws  of  it.     There  is  no  end,  no  limit :  it  is,  in  a  word,  a  life. 
— Thus  thought  must  have  been  a  living  organism. 

Is  not  the  necessity  for  theory  before  interpretation,  wrong  before 
right,  simply  this  :  that  the  self  must  be  cast  out  ?  See  how  it  is  just 
going  to  Nature — going  to  that  wh  is.  So  the  self  is  well  seen  as  neg- 
ation (and  as  such — as  being  that  wh  'is  not' — involving  such  effects). 
Evidently,  the  getting  rid  of  that  is  merely  attaining  'Being.' 

The  use  of  the  '  negative  '  conception  in  thought,  as  of  the  minus  in 
algebra,  does  not  mean  any  true  '  negation '  at  all,  but  only  a  certain  re- 
lation of  positives — an  oppositeness :  this  surely  is  all  that  the  negative 
ideas  mean.  Is  it  not  therefore  necessarily  involved  in  the  phenomenal 
(as  involving  « complements '  or  opposites)  ;  i.  e.  is  it  not  involved  in 
such  '  consciousness '  as  ours  (consciousness  of  that  wh  is  not)  ? 

By  the  eye  we  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  deceptions. 

— wh  yet  are  quite  right,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  and 

than  wh  nothing  can  be  more  instructive,  when  we  once  understand 

and  use  reflection. 

Now  just  so  is  it  with  intellect:  it  is  its  nature  to  be  subject  to  all 
manner  of  mistakes  and  deceptions ;  the  untrue  impressions  remaining 
when  knowledge  is  right,   and  being  delusions  until   then.     To  use 
intellect  rightly,  we  must  understand  its  nature  and  relation  to  '  exist- 
ence,' and  employ  constant  consideration  of  its  nature,  and  reflection 
and  care ;  especially  constant  reference,  in  using  it,  to  something  else ; 
(as  of  sight  to  touch).     And  here  is  another  point  in  the  parallel :  a  use 
in  that  wh  Reed  pointed  out  in  respect  to  the  senses — viz.  the  assurance 
they  give  us ;  the  impression  of  existence  ;  the  existence  of  that  which 
they  present  to  us.     In  this  the  intellect  agrees  with  sight.     It  is  that 
very  difficulty  we  are  now  contending  with  [as  the  child  has  to  do  in 
respect  to  sight]  :  that  intellect  seems  to  affirm  the  existence  of  that  of 
wh  it  has  the  impression. 

Why  have  our  sight  and  intellect  this  common  property  ?  whence  is 
it,  what  necessitates  it  ?  This  is  the  question  of  the  authority  of  '  con- 
sciousness.' Does  it  not  mean  that  the  object  does  exist  if  we  will  con- 
sider ourselves  in  respect  to  it,  and  remember  the  difference  of  our  im- 
pression ?  The  '  object '  of  sight  does  exist  (phenomenally)  ;  that  of  in- 
tellect does  exist  actually.  We  have  only  to  remember  the  nature  of 
eight  and  of  intellect.  This  bears  upon  whether  we  have  to  do  with 
'  phnenomena '  only. 

Would  this  be  a  good  classification : — 

Sight-objects.        Touch-objects.        Intellect-objects.          Man -objects. 
Appearances.  Realities.  Phenomena.  Actualities. 

Is  not  the  great  block  to  progress  in  knowledge  our  holding  so  fast  to 
what  we  have  been  obliged  to  think ;  our  being  so  rigid  ?  Wd  not  even 
less  observation  do  if  we  were  more  pliant,  more  flexible,  more  fluent  to 
Nature  ?  Our  thoughts  are  all  arranged  into  perfect  systems  ;  made  up 
where  imperfect  by  hypotheses,  so  that  we  cannot  alter  any  part  because 
it  makes  a  discord  with  the  rest.  If  we  could  but  remember  that 
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things  wh  have  been  demonstrated  from  our  premisses  are  not  therefore 
true,  because  the  premisses  (express  or  implied)  may  be  altered,  and  so 
wd  cling  less  to  the  accustomed  (or  rather  the  assumed) — then  we  might 
progress  faster :  or  if  we  wd  hold  together,  more  readily,  and  with  un- 
derstanding, things  that  are  inconsistent ;  not  affirming  both  true,  but 
recognizing  it  as  a  right  condition  of  imperfect  knowledge,  and  to  be 
removed  in  our  progress.  So  that  we  should  not  demand  of  a  new  idea 
that  it  ehd  be  reconcileable  with  all  we  think  true,  but  only  that  it  shd 
be  the  right  thing  to  think — then  we  might  make  progress  in  knowledge. 
It  is  true  we  can  only  learn  by  observation ;  so  too  we  can  learn  only 
by  experience :  but  how  different  quantities  of  these  may  suffice  for  the 
same  knowledge  according  as  they  are  used.  Is  not  our  present  plan  of 
observing  the  very  thing  wh  makes  our  observation  of  the  least  possible 
service  ? 

Jn  Genius,  we  cannot  separate  the  conception  from  the  work — they 
are  one:  the  conception  is  in  the  doing.  In  Talent,  they  are  two  :  first 
the  conception  by  itself,  then  the  working  out.  Is  there  not  here  separ- 
ation (multiplicity)  and  unity — separation  and  reunion  ?  First  is  there 
instinctive  oneness  of  conception  and  work ;  then  advance-by-fall  into 
the  self-consciousness  of  talent,  with  first  a  conception  and  then  a  work- 
ing out :  and,  lastly,  an  interpretation ;  a  oneness  of  conception  and 
work,  including  the  '  separation  '  of  talent  ? 

Is  not  '  theory '  (or  hypothesis)  the  assigning  as  cause  of  the  given 
phn,  event,  or  experience,  something  that  is  not  a  fact ;  i.  e.  not  known 
but  only  inferred :  as,  e.  g.,  a  '  material  world  '  as  the  cause  of  our  ex- 
perience. This  is  quite  a  typical  instance. 

So  we  see  the  need  for  the  union  of  more  than  one  sense  and  faculty : 
e.  g.  for  impressions  of  sight  we  must  know  cause  by  touch.  So  do  we 
not  need  '  conscience,'  to  know  by  it  the  cause  of  our  impressions  of  in- 
tellect? This  can  be  widely  traced :  the  meaning  of  'vera  causa'  in  the 
relations  of  our  different  faculties.     So  the  spiritual  world  is  a  known 
cause  for  our  experience.     What  we  have  to  do  is  to  learn  how  that 
4  known  cause '  may  and  must  cause  our  experience — not  to  infer  or 
invent.     [But  must  we  not  employ  this  last  process  with  respect  to 
the  final  sense — the  ultimate,  so  to  speak  ;  the  conscience :  although  it 
will  not  do  with  respect  to  intellect  ?]  This  is  like  the  common-sense 
philosophy;  here  is  a  justification  of  it.     Touch  does  give  the  true 
self-world  (or  phn)  ;  the  assertion  of  the  authority  of  touch  (primary 
properties)  is  an  image  of  the  authority  of  conscience. 
So  man's  instinct  of  assuming  the  authority  of  his  own  impressions  is 
only  perverted  by  being  used  in  respect  to  intellect  instead  of  conscience. 
But  then  if  the  touch-sense  does  give  the  feeling  of  that  which  is, 
or  has  authority,  still  is  not  this  insufficient  without  the  sight-sense  ? 
if  we  have  to  explain  the  sight- impressions  by  touch-o ejects,  still  we 
have  to  learn  what  the  touch-object  is  by  the  sight-sense.    Both  are  ne- 
cessary.    So  we  can  see  why  we  want  both  conscience  and  intellect : 
they  are  complementary  ;  neither  wd  do  alone  ;  but  what  we  want  to 
clearly  recognize  and  act  upon  is  their  relation  to  each  other  and  mutual 
use :  one  giving  us  the  fact,  the  other  the  appearance  of  the  fact. 
See  how  from  two  '  senses '  directed  to  one  object  we  have  the  means 
of  knowing  it,  wh  we  shd  not  havr  otherwise.     This  overthrows  the 
argument  that  we  cannot  know,  wh  is  through  not  seeing  that  we  can 
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use  both  intellect  and  conscience  to  learn  by  ;  and  surely  the  physical 
does  not  differ  more  from  the  spiritual  than  do  appearances  to  sight 
from  the  touch-object. 

The  method  of  merely  inferring  cause  is  natural ;  it  is  the  a  priori  pro- 
cess (against  wh  Science  is  a  protest).     It  is  the  self-process. 

Now  is  not  our  natural  self-religion  similar  ?     Our  idea  is  to  get  rid 
of  sin,  merely ;  it  being  simply  an  unaccounted-for  mystery.     Christ- 
ianity, showing  sin  necessary — accounting  for  it  in  man's  death — also 
makes  the  getting  rid  of  it  necessary ;  makes  that  a  part  of  Nature, 
and  then  it  is  done.     The  other  is  a  direct  trying  after  our  ends,  which 
necessarily  fails.     It  is  clearly  our  natural  tendency  to  put  self  first,  to 
go  according  to  self.     So  if  our  natural  tendency  is  wrong — wh  Science 
so  affirms — then  is  this  self-process  wrong. 

Is  it  not  a  sort  of  rule  that  everything  may  be   twisted;  may  be* 
'taken  the  other  way.'     Ideas  may  always  be  inverted  ;  as,  e.  g.,  God 
made  men,  or  men  made  God,  &c.     Is  it  ever  the  case  that  the  idea  or 
conception  is  permanent ;  can  exist  only  by  a  necessity,  which  necessity 
must  remain ;  but  the  order  or  relation  of  its  parts  may  be  exchanged  ? 
e.  g.,  in  the  case  referred  to  there  is  an  idea  of  '  making '  wh  must  be 
recognized  (and  between  man  and  God).      So  truly  that  is  the  atheistic 
controversy — which  made  which  ?  much  better  and  more  availably  put 
so  than  in  the  mere  form  '  there  is  no  God ' ;  wh  leaves  a  blank.     [And 
does  not  this  order  ever  come  to  us  inversely  first  ?J     The  escape  from 
error  is  not  by  denying  the  idea  but  by  seeing  its  relations.     Thus  in 
the  case  of  '  matter ' :  is  matter  the  cause  of  our  perceptions,  or  vice 
versa  ?     Now  do  not  we  ever  put  thus  effect  for  cause  ? 

How  good  it  wd  be  if  we  could  thus  (or  in  some  way)  generalize,  the 
intellectual  processes ;  get  a  'formula'  for  the  work  of  the  intellect,  so  as 
to  accomplish  its  operations  in  mass,  as  it  were ;  and  arrive  at  inclusive 
results.  Seeing,  not  only  that  certain  result?  are  true,  as  now,  but  that 
certain  inclusive  results  are  ;  making  what  now  are  the  generalizations 
the  particulars — deducing  results  wh  before  have  been  the  fruit  of  long 
inductive  processes ;  and  foreseeing  what  issue  certain  enquiries  must 
have,  because  that  class  of  enquiries  have  that  issue. 

Strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  '  transcendental  thinking '  (or  '  calculus  ' 
in  thought)  like  the  transcendental  mathematics — baaed  on  a  sort  of 
union  of  opposites  ?  a  rising  to  a  higher  point  of  view,  in  wh  the  old 
elements  are  lost,  as  it  were,  and  a  conception — wh  hardly  is  a  concep- 
tion, because  beyond  what  the  intellect,  as  such,  deals  with — embodies 
several  in  one.  It  is  surely  just  as  the  recognition  of  a  solid  is  in  respect 
to  [surface]  appearances  :  it  enables  us  to  know  what  they  must  be — we 
can  predict  them. 

So  keeping  our  eye  on  the  actual,  we  can  know  what  the  '  appearances 
to'  intellect  must  be ;  understanding  how  they  must  be  inert  processes, 
and  under  what  laws.  That  wh  has  been  matter  of  mere  induction 
is  made  matter  of  necessary  and  rational  presentment  and  prediction. 
It  is  a  bringing  back  of  the  a  priori  methods,  but  with  the  defect 
removed  ;  and  this  then  itself  is  an  instance  of  the  law.  So  that  old 
speculative  method  was  perfectly  right,  and  only  had  to  be  laid  aside 
for  perfecting,  as  all  « instincts '  have. 

The  inductive  process  is  essentially  a  suppression,  a  theory  ;  it  is  not 
the  right.  It  will  be  interesting  to  regard  it  in  this  light ;  not  as  a 


permanent  method,  nor  as  possibly  giving  true  views,  because  eelf  is  es- 
eentially  in  it. 

Yet  from  it  trace  the  good  points  of  the  '  theory '  position — it  is  in 

some  eminent  senses  a  casting  out  of  self. 

How  that  'self  wants  watching  and  pursuing;  what  various  forms  it 
has,  what  a  course  it  goes  !  Is  it  not  as  (in  religion)  to  self  indulgence 
succeeds  self-righteousness,  self-denial,  and  so  on  ?  Is  there  not  a  neces- 
sity here  also — a  three  :  self-indulgence,  self-righteousness,  redemption  ? 
Are  not  these  :  instinct,  theory,  interpretation  ?  And  see  here  the 
liberty  in  the  redemption,  in  the  true  self-sacrifice :  it  is  self-indulgence 
interpreted,  perfected.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  ?nart-indulgence,  the  true 
liberty  ;  as  self-indulgence  is  the  false.  Surely  here  is  a  great  reconcilia- 
tion. And  see  how  even  self-indulgence  is  almost  less  hateful  than  self- 
righteousness.  Here  too  is  the  meaning  of  that  old  position  of  Butler's : 
that  the  passions  are  not  the  same  as  self-interest ;  that  there  is  in  them 
a  devotion,  a  going  out  to  other  objects — in  a  word,  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
false  altruism.  Redemption  is  a  true  altruism ;  it  is  but  the  '  passions ' 
interpreted.  It  is  like  the  instincts,  intellectually,  falsified  only  by  the 
want  of  some  elements.  So  is  our  self-indulgence  :  it  is  the  right  thing 
perverted  by  a  want  of  something ;  and  that  self-righteousness  is  the 
wrongest  of  all.  True  redemption  is  not  like  that — it  is  a.  passion. 

Is  there,  in  the  intellectual  world,  anything  analogous  to  microscopes 
or  telescopes?  See  how  we  use  touch-objects  to  alter  the  sight-appear-, 
ances  of  others  [while  they  remain  to  touch  quite  unlike  the  appear- 
ances].  Could  there  be  any  use  of  '  conscience  '  to  px-esent  things  to  in- 
tellect in  such  a  way  as  to  be  thereby  better  understood  (known  how 
they  wd  be  to  touch  if  it  were  more  delicate)  ? 

Is  not  what  we  want  a  sort  of  equation  of  the  intellect ;  or  formulas 
expressing  the  necessary  and  universal  results  (forms  or  laws)  of  think- 
ing ;  of  wh  the  terms  may  be  of  any  kind  ?  as  it  were,  given  the  data 
for  thought,  and  the  process  and  end  must  be  such.  So,  given  the  terms 
or  values,  and  the  process  can  be  inferred  from  the  general  formula  ? 

Any  given  view  being  classifiable ;  as  instinct,  theory,  interpretation, 

&c. ;  and  the  course  and  demands  of  each  foretold. 

Dr.  Whewell's  idea  about  discoverers — describing  the  only  way  in  wh 
the  process  can  be  '  conceived,'  viz.  that  immense  stream  of  conceptions 
aud  picking  out  the  true — is  a  good  illustration  of  how  that  wh  is  cannot 
be  conceived.  That  actual  knowledge,  that  the  thing  is  so  and  cannot 
be  any  other  way,  without  any  effort  or  choosing  at  all,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived;  it  can  only  be  conceived  as  it  is  not :  but  observe,  it  is  'known'; 
it  is  the  image  of  the  eternal.  So  creation  we  cannot  conceive — we 
can  only  conceive  of  it  as  a  designing  and  choosing.  But  cannot  it,  too, 
be  known  ?  are  we  not  to  know  it :  to  know  Nature  as  God  does — '  by  a 
kind  of  consciousness  '  ? 

,  speaking  of  Genius,  could  not  but  think  every  man  cotild  work 

as  Genius  does,  if  willing  to  yield  himself;  but  he  saw  that  the  individual 
could  not  cast  out  the  self  of  the  race.     Is  not  here  a  new  Ught  upon 
the  self  ?  for  man,  as  for  the  individual,  this  is  the  good  and  the  neces- 
sary thing.     The  progress  of  man  is  having  the  self  cast  out  from   the 
race. 

Will  this  idea,  of  the  self  of  the  race  show  us  bolter  what  the  self  is  ; 

and  what  and  why  it  is  iu  individual^  ?  What  L>  that '  self  of  the  race  ' 
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but  man's  conditions  and  ignorance  ?  (and  is  it  not  from  Nature  ?)    See 

too,  how  it  is  not  man's  being — not  the  fact — yet  is  felt  as  being  so ; 

but  the  casting  it  out  is  knowledge,  and  it  is  only  to  be  cast  out  by 

knowledge. 

Cannot  we  see  thus  how  man  is  made  more,  and  is  better,  by  the  casting 
out  of  that,  the  loss  of  wh  he  feels  as  if  it  wd  be  loss  of  all.  Do  not  we 
feel,  about  the  loss  of  our  self-consciousness,  as  an  ignorant  man  feels 
about  the  things  he  believes :  feel  it  absurd  to  think  we  could  lose  them 
and  find  it  a  gain.  Our  life  seems  to  be  in  the  self — an  ignorant  man's 
knowledge  seems  to  be  in  his  errors. 

"Will  it  be,  that  there  is  of  the  race  an  intellectual  self  (even  as  'mind'  is 
one)  ;  and  that  the  individual  self  is  moral  ?  and  will  not  the  one  throw 
light  upon  the  other? 

In  talent  and  genius  (existing  in  the  one  human  mind)  do  we  not  see 
how  the  sexual  difference  is  in  that  wh  is  one  ?  tho'  indeed  this  is  evident 
everywhere  in  physiology.  Is  not  the  wonder  how  the  sexes  are  separate  ? 
And  in  Genius  [in  that  passive  working,  the  casting  out  of  the  self  of 
the  race ;  which  is  merely  the  result  of  processes  affecting  the  race,  an 
effect  of  a  universal  development]  is  there  not  literally  and  in  truth  an 
altruistic  life,  and  consciousness  ?  The  true  human  work,  and  life,  even 
in  the  phenomenal,  is  such. 

Is  there  not,  in  the  history  of  Science,  this  two-foldness :  of  man-true, 
and  self-true  ?  Is  the  first  speculative  period  a  form  of  the  man-know- 
ledge,  but  imperfect  ?  Is  this  instinctive  man-knowledge,  suppressed 
for  experimental  self-knowing,  then  for  interpretative  man-knowing  ? 

"With  regard  to  the  ludicrous : — does  it  arise  as  '  Design  '  does  ;  not 
being  in.  the  fact,  but  only  to  the  self — that  wh  the  fact  is  to  the  self? 
Just  as  we  perceive  '  design '  in  the  phn,  so  do  we  perceive  jocularity  ? 
It  is  the  phn,  and  so  is  the  'fact-to-us.'  "We  feel  the  ludicrous,  and 
enact  jokes ;  just  as  we  feel  '  design,'  and  act  for  ends  ? 

Are  not  Design  and  physical  force  inseparable  ?     And  so,  in  truth, 

Creation  and  Design  are  incompatibles.     Like  'law,'  design  is  by 

negation  from  that  which  is. 

Is  it  not  striking,  how,  in  our  use  of  Design,  we  are  conformed  to  the 
phn :  how  the  things  adduced  as  Design  in  the  phn  are  the  very  things 
we  do.     There  is  some  meaning  here.     Is  it  not  that  we  are  part  of  the 
phn  ?  that  wh  is  phenomenal  is  not  only  real  to  us,  but  real  in  us. 
•     — and  real  to  us  only  because  real  in  us.     Is  it  therefore  that  there  is 

design  in  the  phn  to  us  because  we  '  design '? 

We  feel  in  ourselves,  as  real  in  ourselves,  constituting  our  very  experi- 
ence, our  being — that  wh  is  only  phenomenal  in  the  universe.  So  in 
respect  to  Design  :  it  is  the  fact  of  our  life,  the  phn  of  Nature.  [Is  it 
not  merely  that  we  feel  the  phn  as  real  ?  only  then  why  is  the  phn 
such  ?]  See  what  light  this  casts  on  motion.  Motion  is  our  real  expe- 
rience :  we  move,  as  we  design  ;  but  motion  is  only  phenomenal  in  Na- 
ture. _  Design  is  subjective,  as  motion  is.  Our  consciousness  [of  design, 
freewill,  motion,  &c.]  is  the  same  as  feeling  the  phenomenal  real.  That 
which  is  phenomenal  is  real  in  respect  to  us  ;  our  life  is  in  the  phn.  If 
motion  is  the  phn  and  the  phenomenal  is  real  to  us,  we  must  be  con- 
Bcious  of  moving :  we  are  in  that  wh  is  the  subject  of  motion. 

Is  it  not  like  what  I  noted  before  respecting  animals  as  conscious  ? — 

that  perhaps  we  are  conscious  of  what  takes  place  in  them  uncon- 
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sciously  ?  these  two  seem  to  be  one :  such  mental  consciousness  as  oura 
is  involved  in  our  consciousness  of  the  phenomenal.  As  the  common- 
sense-philosophy  has  it :  we  are  '  conscious  '  of  physical  things.  So 
does  it  not  link  itself  with  this  state  as  '  opposite  of  consciousness  '  ? 
Design,  contrivance,  motion,  physical  life,  &c. — these  are  the  phn. 
Xow  our  consciousness  must  be  such  as  it  is  :  we  must  be  conscious  of 
these  phenomenal  things  in  ourselves. 

There  are  two  fundamentally  different  modes  of  thinking ;  two 
classes  of  mental  activity  or  constitution.  Whenever  there  is  any  dif- 
ficulty in  any  idea  we  entertain,  one  ma.kes  hypotheses  in  order  to  get 
over  it,  and  maintain  the  idea  unchanged :  the  other  seeks  for,  and  tries 
whether  there  be,  some  cause  affecting  us,  and  so  causing  the  idea  itself 
not  to  be  correct.  Are  not  these  radical  differences  ?  This  was  sug- 
gested by  a  sermon  respecting  heaven  as  a  place ;  referring  to  the  diffi- 
culty as  to  its  being  '  above,'  &c,  but  still  holding  to  its  being  a  place. 
Opposite  to  this,  is  the  '  mystical '  idea,  that  heaven  is  not  a  place,  but 
that  a  condition  of  ours  now  makes  us  think  of  it  so.  Are  not  these 
the  theoretical  and  interpretative  ? 

Is  not  the  reason  that  the  intellect  demands  opposites  simply  because 
it  is  twofold — as  the  eyes  are,  and  necessarily  are,  for  their  office  ? 
And  see  how  pervading  is  this  twofoldness.  The  hands  are  twofold ; 
nor  could  we  have  a  right  experience  without :  even  the  feet ;  other- 
wise there  could  be  no  decent  progression.  This  runs  into  the  'sym- 
metry '  of  Nature.  [Is  not  vibration  at  the  bottom  of  this  ?]  And 
where  there  are  many  rather  than  two,  still  how  constant  is  the  two- 
fold relation  ;  are  not  the  many  in  pairs  ? 

In  so  far  as  this  constant  twofoldness  in  intellect  is  not  recognized  or 
acted  upon,  is  it  not  merely  intellectual  defect :  as  might  be  in  reference 
to  the  use  or  condition  of  any  of  the  other  double  organs  ? 

Is  it  not  striking  to  think,  in  connection  with  this,  of  the  double 
brain,  and  the  ideas  founded  upon  it :  must  not  the  phenomenal  organ 
of  intellect  be  twofold,  because  intellect  itself  is  so  ?  And  yet  we 
hear  it  said  that  intellect  is  twofold  because  the  brain  is — putting  the 
phn  as  cause ! 

It  is  striking  to  see,  in  the  advance  of  man,  how  views  which  are 
rejected  on  account  of  their  extravagance,  really  fail  because  they  do 
not  go  far  enough  :  the  extreme  succeeds  where  the  partial  fails.    Thus, 
idealism  fails,  it  seems  extravagant ;  but  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
physical  altogether  succeeds  well  enough  :  there  is  nothing  'difficult'  in 
it,  at  any  rate.     Idealism  will  not  do  through  keeping  hold  of  the  things 
perceived.     So  far  from  failing  because  it  denies  them,  it  fails  because 
it  does  not  deny  them.     Deny  them,  and  then  the  case  is  simple  :  we 
think  of  that  which  causes  them  to  be  perceived.     Go  beyond  idealism, 
and  the  arguments  against  idealism  lose  their  force. 

Surely  there  is  a  law   here  ;  is  it  not  ever  so  ?  a  perfect  succeeds, 

where  an  imperfect  will  not  do.     Is  it  the  relation  of  interpretation  to 

anticipation  ?     And  does  that  wh  fails,  fail  by  keeping  hold,  in  part,  of 

the  natural  impression  ?  so  being  inconsistent,  and  not  affording  the  true 

evidence ;  not  giving  the  true,  tho'  partly  setting  aside  the  false. 

Again,  it  is  no  good  to  say  of  physical  things,  that  they  may  not  be, 

and  perhaps  are  not ;  it  is  that  they  certainly  are  not — they  cannot  be. 

Is  there  not  also  a  truth  here  in  reference  to  the  moral — the  practical  ? 
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In  dealing  with  children  (or  offenders)  mere  indulgence,  partial  for- 
giving, is  bad  ;  but  absolute  forgiveness,  a  giving  up  and  sacrificing  al- 
together on  the  part  of  the  ruler,  may  be  quite  different. 

Is  there  not  a  link  which  binds  together  that  doctrine  that  we  must 
carry  out  our  will  and  enforce  obedience ;  and  the  common-sense  phi- 
losophy about  'matter'?  Do  they  not  occupy  the  same  relative  po- 
sition ? 

It  is  the  quick-sensed  people,  those  with  vivid  sense-impressions, 
who  cannot  see  such  views  as  Actualism.  Is  it  that  they  have  that  dif- 
ficulty because  of  the  vividness  of  their  senses ;  or  is  it  that  their  senses 
are  vivid  because  of  their  inability  to  see  the  other  ? — as  a  blind  man's 
touch  and  ear  are.  Are  they  so  quick-sensed  because  of  defect,  or  de- 
fective because  of  their  quick  sense  ?  "Wd  there  be  a  parallel  in  respect 
to  science  :  do  people  find  it  hard  to  receive  its  interpretations  because  of 
the  intensity  of  their  '  sight '?  For  Science  is  to  '  appearance '  as  philo- 
sophy is  to  '  phenomenon.'  That  is  indeed  simply  doing  for  the  phn  what 
has  been  done  by  Science  for  the  appearance.  Science,  in  finding  out 
what  is  to  us  [is  to  self]  has  the  same  work  to  do :  it  sets  aside  a  na- 
turally (and  necessarily)  supposed  existence. 

It  is  clear  how  the  possession  of  a  faculty  in  addition  may,   under 
certain  circumstances,  be  a  disadvantage ;  appear  as  a  defect. 
This  universal  three  is  in  truth  simply  an  union  of  opposites  ;  and  how 
striking  it  is  that  the  truth  of  anything  (every  true  thing)  is  such  that 
there  are,  to  us,  two  opposites  from  it. 

It  seems  a  law  that  Thought  demands  negative  conceptions,  not  only 
opposites  ;  and  not  only  even  that  opposites  must  be  plus  and  minus ; 
but  I  notice,  in  respect  to  chemistry,  how  the  idea  of  absence  of  affinity 
between  mixed  gases,  and  between  organic  constituents,  is  the  one  we 
want — a  negative  idea.     Is  not  our  notion  of  an  '  organic  affinity '  like 
that  of  phlogiston,  or  a  substance  with  lightness  ?     And  may  there  not 
be  a  farther  parallel :  if  it  be  true  that  the  lightness,  not  the  weight,  is 
truly  the  plus,  may  it  not  be  that  the  absence  of  affinity  is  truly  the  plus 
also ;  and  chemical  affinity  (as  gravitation)  be  from  (relative)  absence  ? 
And  also  might  we  not  then  see  the  other  attractions  better — magnetic, 
electric,  &c.  ?     The  idea  of  negation,  or  direction  of  less  resistance,  ap- 
plies; from  the  fact  that  all  force,  all  equilibrium,  exists  by  and. with 
resistance  ;  so  that  a  negation  ever  is  suitable  to  produce  change.  Think 
how  wires,  &c.,  for  conveying  electricity,  are  but  directions  of  less  re- 
sistance.    So  the  blood  is  propelled :  so,  indeed,  is  the  whole  idea  of  a 
channel — it  is  essentially  a  negative  one. 

'  Channel '  is  wholly  by  negation.  Shd  not  our  work  thus  be  to  make 
ourselves  '  channels '  for  the  Being  around  us  ?  Is  not  the  true  idea  of 
a  creature  that  of  a  channel  ?  [So  Swcdenborg's  view  of  all  as  'influx,1 
involving  an  '  emptiness.']  Thus  the  law  of  least  resistance  extends 
itself.  Is  it  not  precisely  the  idea  of  a  '  channel '? 

Think  of  the  blood-vessels — the  conveyers  of  life — are  they  not 
typical  ?  See  too  how  the  idea  of  pores — wh  becomes  so  important — 
is  wholly  that  of  an  absence. 

— It  extends  itself  to  the  relation  of  the  creature  to  God.  ["We  must 
not  'resist  the  Spirit.']  Is  it  not  thus  our  life  is  in  sacrifice,  in  self- 
destruction  ?  is  not  sacrifice  simply  a  negative  idea  ?  [the  negation  in  its 
relation  to  the  spiritual ;  rising  there  at  once  into  the  best  and  holiest.] 
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Is  here  its  origin  :  viz.  in  the  negative,  as  self?  "We  introduce  neg- 
ation into  the  spiritual,  and  (by  the  infiniteness  of  Being)  there  must 
arise  the  negative  to  that ;  i.  e.  sacrifice.  That  is  the  spiritual  in  its 
relation  to  negation  or  self — the  negative  of  negative— i.  e.  it  is  being. 
To  us  sacrifice  seems  negative,  because  we  put  a  minus  for  plus— self 
for  Being. 

Is  it  not  this  negativeness  wh  constitutes  us  creatures  ?  Sr»,  see 
how  the  negative  comes  to  be  of  such  importance  to  us ;  it  is  indeed 
truly  the  good  ;  it  must  be  so.  It  is  the  negative  of  the  negative  :  it  is 
life  and  Being.  In  recognizing  this  negative  relation  of  the  creature, 
we  flee  the  necessity  of  the  relation  of  negation  to  us.  In  our  being 
empty,  channels  for  God,  is  Being. 

Are  not  people  with  vivid  senses  truly  so  by  absence  of  the  intellectual 
apprehension  :  as  a  blind  man  has  exquisite  touch  and  hearing  ?     So  in 
truth,  are  they  not  as  blind,  and  having  for  the  present  the  advantage 
over  those  who  can  see,  and  whose  other  senses,  therefore,  are  less  acute  ? 
They  seem  to  have  the  advantage ;  the  sight  being  truly  a  disadvantage 
to  the  others.     And  is  not  this  because  we  are  in  the  dark  ?  the  blind 
have  the  advantage  in  the  dark  :  so,  in  this  present  state  of  (intellectual) 
'  light,'  the  not-seeing  have  the  advantage  by  the  greater  vividness  of 
their  other  impressions  ?  "When  the  day  comes  may  it  not  be  otherwise, 
and  the  defectiveness  be  obvious  ? 

We  err,  by  assuming  as  existing,  that  wh  seems  necessary  to  us  to 
account  for  the  phna ;  and  evidently,  because  when  our  knowledge  is  in- 
complete, we  cannot  know  what  may  or  may  not  be,  necessary.  Yet  this 
inferring  of  ours,  to  account  for  phna,  is  the  very  basis  and  substance  of 
all  Science  : — how  then  is  the  wrongness  ?  Is  it  not  here  :  that  the 
principle  is  right ;  it  is  right  to  insist,  in  general,  on  something  making 
the  phna  necessary;  but  we  are  wrong  in  inferring  the  detahs — wfong 
when  we  go  into  the  form.  Is  not  this  hypothesis  ?  and  is  not  the  truth 
learnt  by  aid  of  these  hypotheses  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  see  here  the  abuse  of  right  instinct.     "While  wa 
insist  upon  the  principle,  should  we  not  learn  to  hold  the  details  quite 
slightly :  to  hold  it  a  false  position  until  we  see  what  is  proved  as 
a  fact,  not  merely  inferred  as  necessary.     [Surely  here  is  the  basis  of 
Newton's  position  of  '  vera  causa.']     "We  must  insist  there  is  that  wh 
makes  every  phn  necessary ;  but  not  hold  to  the  particular  things  wh 
Beem  to  us  involved  in  that  principle.  We  cannot  tell  what  is  necessary 
in  any  given  case  till  we  know  all  about  it ;  the  most  unlikely  things 
to  us  may  be  the  true ;  it  all  depends  upon  our  knowledge.     So,  e.  g., 
something  makes  our  physical  perception  necessary  ;  but  we  must  not 
say    what,    till    we   have    discovered.      Now  what    is  the   source    of 
our  tendency  to  infer  what  we  ought  not  ?  why,  instead  of  insisting 
on  the  principle  only,  do  we  naturally  infer  the  detail  ?     Is  it  not  part 
of  our  putting  form  for  fact  ?     We  have  a  right  to  infer  the  fact,  not 
the  form. 

It  is  striking  that  there  is  in  us,  as  it  were,  right  authority  in  respect 
to  the  general — the  principle,  and  not  the  detail.  Why  is  it  ?  It  ia 
evidently  on  this  Science  rests.  Here  too  is  what  Whewell  insists  on : 
Also  Faraday's  idea  of  fixing  beforehand  *  the  physically  possible  and 
impossible.' 
It  is  by  defect  of  knowledge  we  are  wrong  in  inferring  the  detail  or  form. 
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Thus,  there  is  something  wh  makes  necessary  man's  existence — a  cre- 
ator [this  is  the  principle  ;  this  is  right]  :  but  we  must  not  infer  detail, 
as  of  a  designing  creator.  This  is  wrong  :  we  do  not  know  enough ;  it 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  inferred. 

When  an  unknown  fact  is  affecting  us,  what  can  we  do  but  make  a 
hypothesis  ? — the  fact  being  unknown  by  the  supposition.  Is  not  every 
theory  (hypothesis)  a  substitute  for  some  unknown  truth  ? 

Is  not  our  case  thus  [especially  in  relation  to  religious  ideas]  : — We 
have  radical  intellectual  notions  wh  are  opposed  to  the  demands  of  the 
moral  sense.  Now,  the  moral  sense  necessarily  rules ;  so  our  intellect- 
ual notions  are  crushed  and  distorted  every  way,  are  put  into  any  form, 
in  order  to  make  them  seem  to  accord  with  the  moral  sense  wh  is  the 
rightful  ruler.  Now  the  remedy  is  to  get  the  intellectual  notions  fund- 
amentally such  as  agree  with  the  moral  sense ;  so  that  they  shall  not  be 
distorted  by  it  afterwards,  but  be  rigidly  and  exactly  carried  out  unop- 
posed. And  the  way  is,  to  have  the  moral  sense  ruling  from  the  first ; 
to  have  the  intellectual  in  its  right  subordination  altogether ;  not  assert- 
ing for  it  an  independence  wh  it  has  not,  and  cannot  truly  maintain, 
but  only  seems  to  maintain  at  a  sacrifice  of  consistency  and  validity. 
The  intellect  is  to  be  placed  wholly  and  consciously  in  subordination  to 
the  conscience.  But  this  comes,  not  by  design,  but  by  unforeseen  ad- 
vance ;  by  seeing  that  it  is  so,  and  that  what  it  truly  affirms  is  in  con- 
formity with  conscience. 

It  is  simple  also  to  see  how  the  idea  of  not  being  able  to  rely  on  our 
faculties  arises  :  because  we  argue  from  false  conceptions,  and 
still  hold  them  when  the  conclusions  disprove  them.  Men  reason 
from  false  premisses  ;  so,  tho'  reasoning  rightly,  they  come  to  false  re- 
sults. Then,  instead  of  altering  the  premisses,  they  disbelieve  reason, 
and  say  they  must  not  rely  upon  it.  So  again,  practically :  in  the  same 
way,  on  false  conceptions,  we  deduce  practical  plans  and  rules,  which  of 
course  are  found  not  to  succeed  ;  but  still,  instead  of  resigning  the  con- 
ception, we  question  the  power  of  practical  deduction  ;  mistrust  whether 
we  can  know  or  judge  or  have  ground  of  trusting.  We  do  not  recognize 
the  meaning  and  use  of  the  failure.  We  are  in  the  same  difficulty  about 
sin :  we  do  not  see  its  meaning  and  use  ;  that  it  is  to  alter  something. 

All  '  knowing  more'  is  reducing  the  unknown  into  the  known  ;  finding 
in  it  a  form  of  the  known.  See  how  this  is  the  case  altogether  in  Geo- 
metry [here  is  the  doctrine  of  man  implicitly  knowing  it  all).  Is  it  not 
the  case  in  Science  ?  must  not  all  our  labor  be  to  see  Nature  as  an  in- 
stance (application)  of  our  laws  of  thought  ?  Until  it  is  so  seen  can  it 
be  said  to  be  known  ?  So  is  not  our  work  in  respect  to  Nature  to  find 
out  how  all  phna  are  instances  of  the  '  known ' ;  i.  e.  of  the  necessities  of 
thought  ?  This  is  indeed  what  is  involved  in  our  doctrine  of  cause  and 
effect,  or  connection  in  reason. 

[  Words].  There  must  be  the  double  signification  of  words,  from  the 
fact  of  that  wh  is  to  us  being  different  from  that  wh  is  :  the  application 
of  them  to  that  wh  is  to  us  being  of  course  the  metaphorical  [inasmuch 
as  it  is  an  application  to  that  which  is  not].  But  then,  of  course,  that 
wh  is  to  us  comes  always  first  to  us. 

As  before  noticed,  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  things  is  ever  first  to 
us  :  effect  before  cause.  [See  function  before  nutrition,  e.g.]  Is  not 
this  question  of  the  physical,  in  truth,  but  an  instance  of  this :  of 
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the  taking  effect  for  cause,  and  the  use  of  hypotheses  accordingly  ? 
Can  we  not  see  in  this  a  principle  and  a  key  ? 

Is  not  our  notion  of  God  having  made  things  in  a  certain  way,  so 
that  we  may  say  they  are  so  hy  His  will,  without  being  able  to  show 
reason  in  it:  as,  e.  g.,  that  God  has  joined  soul  and  body,  and  that  by 
His  will  death  is  the  separation — is  not  this  altogether  a  perversion  of 
thought  ?  Must  not  all  things  be  according  to  the  nature  of  Being,  and 
necessary  ?  Where  we  cannot  see  this  then  we  cannot  know.  Is  it  not 
ever  unwarrantable,  and^truly  irreligious,  to  think  that  way  ? 

There  is  an  idea  I  have  seen  in  theology  which  seems  of  general  ap- 
plication :  viz.  that  the  assertion  of  'expiation'  as  fact,  and  the  denial  of 
it  as  phn,  are  both  wrong.  It  is  that  we  have  not  distinguished  between 
fact  and  phn  [i.  e.  that  we  have  not  recognized  the  inaccuracy — the 
rightful  inaccuracy — of  our  sensational  consciousness].  So  there  are  ever 
these  two  errors ;  they  are  another  view  of  the  instinct  and  suppression. 
The  assertion  of  a  material  substratum  as  the  fact,  and  the  denial  of  it 
as  the  phn  (as  Berkeley  did)  are  the  same  two  errors. 

In  reference  to  our  plan  of  subordinating  thought  to  sensation  :  there 
is  here  a  right  thing,  misapplied.  Thought  does  need  to  be  subordinated  ; 
but  it  is  to  conscience,  not  to  sense. 

It  stands  in  the  middle,  as  it  were  ;  in  different  relations  to  the  two. 
As  sense  is  to  thought,  so  is  thought  to  conscience.  But  the  subord- 
ination of  thought  to  sense  is  incompatible  with  its  perfection,  its 
laws  :  the  subordination  to  conscience  gives  it  perfect  development, 
puts  it  to  work. 

But  we  have  been  trying  to  make  thought  conform  both  to  sense  and  to 
conscience.  This  has  been  the  double  perplexity  :  liberate  it  from  either, 
and  it  may  work  with  the  other,  perhaps.     Now  if  so,  it  is  clear  it  is 
from  sense  it  is  to  be  liberated.     Only  by  liberation  from  sense  can 
thought  be  truly  conformed  to  the  moral  sense.     Liberate  thought  from 
sense ;  account  for  sense,  instead  of  accepting  it  as  an  authority,   and 
thought  will  agree  wholly  with  conscience. 

This  position  is  merely  the  fundamental  one  of  Science,  that  reason 
must  rule  sense. 

There  is  another  application  here.  •  As,  on  the  one  hand,  thought  is 
not,  and  shd  not  be,  according  to  sensation  ;  so,  on  the  other,  it  shd  not 
be  according  to  Being ;  or  correspond  with  that  which  is. 

Is  there  not  a  subjective  element  also  in  it ;  less  than  in  the 
sensational  consciousness  [it  sets  aside  a  subjective  from  that]  but 
more  than  is  in  the  moral  sense :  that  at  each  step  there  is  less 
of  the  subjective;  less  in  thought  than  in  sense,  less  in  conscience 
than  in  thought  ? 

In  other  words :  as  that  wh  is  to  sensation  is  not  according  to  thought, 
(nor  shd  be)  so  also  that  wh  is — the  absolute — is  not,  nor  shd  be,  accord^ 
ing  to  thought.  The  former  enables  us  to  understand  the  latter : 
thought  has  its  own  sphere ;  which  is  not  that  of  sensation,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  of  true  being,  on  the  other.  Thought  gives  neither  that  wh 
is  to  sensation,  nor  that  wh  z's :  of  these  we  have  to  think  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case ;  in  one  is  the  subjective  element  (defect),  in  the 
other  is  the  absence  of  it  (perfection).  Thought  is  between  the  two. 

We  have  said  :  '  that  wh  is  to  sense,  is ;  and  thought  must  conform 
to  it ' ;  taking  that  as  the  basis.  "We  must  say  instead :  l  that  wh  is  to 
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conscience,  is.'     Taking  that  as  the  basis,  we  must  find  how  the  phn  is 
Buch ;  i.  e.  how  we  come  to  feel  such  things  as  existing. 

It  is  not  exactly  true  to  say  that  we  are  conscious  of  things  external 
to  ourselves.  What  we  are  conscious  of  is,  things  external  to  our 
bodies  [and  of  the  same  kind  as  our  bodies].  But  then  we  are  also  ob- 
liged to  distinguish  our  bodies  from  ourselves.  It  does  not  therefore 
follow  from  the  things  we  perceive  being  external  to  our  bodies,  that 
they  are  external  to  ourselves :  the  propositions  are  different.  It  might 
even  be  that  these  things  are  in  our  self,  and  are  therefore  necessarily 
not  in  our  body,  but  outside  it. 

"What  does  this  distinction  of  our  body  from  our  self  mean  ?  Is  it  a 
feeling  of  the  distinction  of  our  being  from  any  self?  Think,  too,  how 
Nature  is  one  with  our  body ;  becomes  it.  Does  it  not  show  the  altruistic 
nature  of  Being  ? 

Looking  back,  one  may  see  why  the  human  mind  has  had  the  sub- 
jects it  has  had  to  discipline  and  prepare  it.  "Why  astronomy,  e.  g. ; 
why  mathematics,  especially. — 

The  one  teaches  us  to  recognize  the  subjective,  and  in  its  universal 

relation ;  the  other  teaches  us  the  use  of  the  minus. 
— Also  why  it  has  Science ;  why  philosophy,  &c. 

It  does  not  want  power  to  think  in  a  new  and  right  way  :  it  is  not 
power  that  is  needed  to  upheave  the  weight  of  sense  and  custom ;  but 
only  not  to  feel  them.     They  are  never  thrown  off  by  power,   but  are 
as  it  were  slipt  off,  from  a  person  who  does  not  feel  their  weight — whom 
they  do  not  impress.     Wd  not  this  be  the  art :   simply  to  let  thought 
go  free  ;  remembering  that  our  impressions  ought  to  be  untrue,  and  that 
what  has  been  thought  must  therefore  want  altering.  Just  believe  there 
is  nothing  in  sense  (of  authority)  and  that  we  are  naturally  deceived, 
and  see  how  easy  it  becomes.     It  is  nothing  but  to  let  thought  go  in  the 
most  natural  way ;  only  never  hold  fast  to  anything  ;  never  stay.     The 
earth  is  steadfast  because  it  is  ever  moving,  and  poised  on  nothing ; 
obeying  every  impulse,  evory  attraction  from  star  or  planet,  as  well  as 
from  the  sun.     That  is  \vhy  its  course  is  so  true  and  certain. 

Is  not  a  chief  difference  in  peopje  [in  respect  to  their  intellectual  re- 
lations] this :  viz.  those  who  are  as  it  were  obliged  to  take  their  feelings 
and  views — what  is  to  their  natural  apprehension,  feeling,  or  assurance 
— as  being  certainly  true  ;  as  the  fact,  and  that  wh  must  be  :  and  those 
who  are  able  to  take  a  point  of  view  as  it  were  outside  themselves ;  and 
conceive  that  the  necessities  of  this  kind  they  are  under  may  depend  on 
something  in    or   about   themselves    (and  may  not  be  so   certainly 
true) ;  and  especially  that  they  may  depend  on  something  wanting  or 
evil  about  themselves.     Is  not  this  indeed  the  great  and  chief  point :  is 
it  not  to  the  latter  that  people  must  be  brought  ?     Does  not,  in  truth, 
the  very  Gospel  turn  upon  that — in  another  relation — moral,  and  not 
theoretical  ?     And  is  not  this  the  question  :  whether  or  not  we  can  give 
tip  self? 

Are  not  the  instinctive  view,  and  the  'anticipation,'  respectively 
sensational  and  rational ;  and  each  imperfect  [each,  therefore,  sup- 
pressed in  its  turn]  ?  And  the  interpretation,  does  it  not  unite  the 
two  ?  is  it  not  the  union  of  the  sensational  and  rational  into  one  ? 

Is  the  imperfection  of  each  the  absence  of  the  other  ?     So  is  inter- 
pretation a  marriage  ? 
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Are  not  the  necessary  and  universal  truths  dependent  on  the  law  of 
least  resistance  in  respect  to  thought  ?     Cannot  that  question  receive 
quite  a  new  bearing  through  this  principle  ?     Does  this  '  necessity  ' 
mark  the  difference  between  a  notion  empirically  acquired,  and  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  least  resistance  in  thought  ?  Of  course  the  mind 
must  have  the  power  of  forming  the  notions  involved  and  of  appreciating 
the  relations,  &c.     So  the  law  of  least  resistance  can  operate  :  this  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  it.     Observe  how  these  '  necessary '  truths  are 
ever  abstract  and  generalized ;  never  particular. 

Do  not  indeed  all  truths  become  necessary  as  thus  generalized ;  i.e.  as 

they  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  that  law  ? 

May  it  not  be  that  it  is  only  these  '  necessary '  truths  which  depend  on 
that  law  ?  or  is  it  only  a  particular  result  of  its  operation  ?  This  na- 
ture of  thought,  then  (wh  is  a  common  property  to  it  and  all  passive 
1  operation,'  and  not  at  all  dependent  on  our  minds)  is  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  '  pre-disposition  and  pre-formation  of  the  mind,'  which  has 
been  so  argued.  That  phn  is  accounted  for :  for  it  certainly  is  the  phn. 

This  is  what  those  prove  who  have  argued  this  side  [Whewell,  e.  g.]. 

The  two  sides  have  been,  as  in  all  cases,  the  assertion  that  it  is  the  fact, 

and  the  denial  that  it  is  the  phn — reconciled  by  the  phn  being  shown 

necessary,  as  the  result  of  other  fact. 

By  the  bye :  the  form  changes,  the  fact  not.     Then,  clearly,  to  feel 

forms  as  realities — to  have  our  life  in  the  formal — is  to   '  be '  in  a 

changing  world :  to  have  life  in  the  fact  is  to  be  in  a  world  unchanging. 
Is  not  indeed  our  twofold  feeling — of  phn  to  be  fact  and  not  to  be 
fact — the  key  to  human  life  ?  That  causes  the  assertion  of  the  phn 
to  be  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  denial  of  it  to  be  phn  on  the  other, 
wh  gives  the  character  to  men  [as  practical  merely  and  as  merely  spec- 
ulative, &c.]  Are  not  the  two  opposite  characters  ever  this  ?  (Platonists 
and  Aristotelians ;  and  here  too  is  the  necessity  for  them  :  this  phn  is 
shown  necessary).  See  it  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Aryan  race  :  the 
practical  Western  and  speculative  Eastern — types  of  the  practical  man 
and  the  mystic.  Do  they  not  ignore,  respectively,  the  one  the  neg- 
ative, the  other  the  positive,  meaning  of  the  word  '  phenomenon  '  ?  for 
'  phenomenon '  is  a  word  of  admirable  positive  as  well  as  negative  mean- 
ing :  for  while  one  the  one  hand  it  implies  that  it  is  not  itself  the  fact, 
it  means  on  the  other  that  it  is  the  way  in  wh  the  fact  (or  actual)  is 
presented  to  us — the  mode  under  wh  we  have  to  do  with  the  fact.  The 
union  is  to  recognize  it  as  phn,  and  treat  it  so ;  not  for  and  in  itself  as 
if  it  were  the  actual,  nor  neglecting  it,  as  if  there  were  to  us  any  other 
actual.  We  shd  use  the  phn  as  men  use  gold  :  not  for  and  in  itself,  as 
the  miser ;  nor  disregarding  it  as  the  child  or  the  savage  ;  but  as  the 
phn  of  property  and  power.  In  a  word,  the  phn  is  to  be  used.  Is  not 
the  actual  presented  so  to  us,  to  be  usable  for  convenience  and  practice. 
As  men  could  not  directly  deal  with  '  estates,'  &c.,  so  we  could  not  di- 
rectly deal  with  the  actual ;  it  is  put  into  this  form  for  us  that  we  may 
use  it.  ('  Make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  '  ?) 

The  word  '  phenomenon '  means  that  it  is  the  fact,  only  altered  to  us  j 
affirming  so,  paradoxically,  both  direct  perception  of  a  real  ob- 
ject, and  yet  only  of  a  phn.     It  were  simpler  to  say :  our  per- 
ception is  altered  by  our  own  state, 
-it  means,  that  under  that  form  we  perceive  the  fact  [as  the  doctrine 
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of  'matter'  means  that  under  the  form  of  each  'thing'  we  perceive  the 
one  essence]  :  and  so  we  must  under  any  other  form  perceive  only  the 
same  fact.     In  the  'eternal  world  '  it  can  be  in  form  only  different — 
— in  altruistic  instead  of  self-form.     Might  I  not  thus  embrace  again 
the  idea  of  our  entering  hereafter  the  eternal  world  ?  and  so  admit 
that  '  we '  are  not  in  it  now — that  is  our  death  and  evil. 
This  is  truly  the  positivist  doctrine,  and  evidently  so.     Our  business  is 
with  the  fact  under  that  form.     "We  are  not  to  turn  aside  after  any  other 
fact  than  this ;  there  is  none  more  real ;  and  in  this,  or  such  as  this,  it 
must  be  to  us.     If  there  be  in  it  that  wh  ia  not  the  fact — i.  e.  that  wh 
is  not — that  is  from  us  ;  and  by  no  contrivance  of  our  thought  can  we 
get  rid  of  that ;  it  is  the  condition  of  our  present  state.     To  know  more 
we  must  be  more.     This  is  the  very  doctrine  of  Actualism.     Supply  to 
Positivism  the  conscious  as  well  as  the  implicit  affirmation  of  deadness 
in  man,  and  it  is  perfect. 

In  respect  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  nations  :  see  how  the  develop- 
ment comes  from  the  holding  the  phn  as  fact ;  not  from  the  denial — that 
is  necessary,  but  not  fruitful.  (Is  not  that  the  male,  intellectually  ?) 
— As  true  actual  damnation  comes  from  asserting  as  fact  the  phn  of 
everlasting  misery,  not  from  the  denying  it.  Those  who  hold  the 
4  life  in  Christ '  doctrine  wd  think  it  strange  to  be  classed  in  this  with 
Hindoo  idealists,  or  even  with  English  ones  ;  to  whom  in  some  respects 
they  have  great  oppositeness.  Indeed,  is  it  not  pretty  to  see  how 
from  that  very  phenomenalness  of  thought  which  finds  intellectual 
idealism  so  repugnant,  the  theological  idealism  is  brought  about.  The 
sensuous  perception  or  realization  is  so  vivid  that  it  compels  the 
thought.  Very  beautiful  wd  it  be  to  trace  these  various  connections 
of  thought,  and  see  how  opposites  are  united,  and  different  things 
united  to  similar. 

In  Actualism  we  see  the  East  and  West  united  :  the  phn  treated  as  phn 
(not  as  more  nor  as  less) ;  viz.  West— our  business  is  with  this  physical : 
'East — this  (physical)  does  not  exist.  How  are  we  to  unite  but  by  the 
non-existence  (the  minus  or  negation)  in  man  ?  And  surely  the  problem 
is  to  unite  them.  Both  are  demonstrable  :  one  practically,  the  other 
rationally.  If  we  will  not  mutilate  ourselves  we  must  unite  them ;  i.e. 
must  say  :  '  our  business  is  with  this  physical,  as  phn  '  (the  eternal  is 
now.)  If  both  were  not  true,  how  came  both  to  have  been  said  ?  How 
foolish  the  opposition. 

See  too  how  each  are  necessary.     The  insensibility  to  and  non-appre- 
ciation of  the  phenomenal  is  good  in  order  to  seeing  the  other. 

As  among  a  race  of  misers  one  wd  want  a  person  with  no  feeling  for 
that  for  wh  they  regarded  in  gold  (viz.  their  immediate  gratification  in 
it)  in  order  to  discover  its  true  value  :  and  would  this  be  by  more  in 
him,  or  by  less  ?  Perhaps  both  :  we  must  remember  that  the  others 
also  can  appreciate  (and  even  better)  its  true  use  when  shown  it ; 
that  they  have  not  turned  aside  from  the  other,  but  have  ever  been 
ignorant  of* it  j  and  have  been  taught  to  consider  all  else  as  apart 
fiom  that. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  development  of  man,  and  even  for  the 
possibility  of  finding  out  the  actual  nature  of  the  world,  that  value  and 
appreciation  for  the  phenomenal  must  be.     It  is  the  scope  of  love  and 
kindness  and  self-sacrifice  ;  and  especially  by  it  science  arises  :  viz.  from 
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desire  of  phenomenal  advantages ;  or  at  least  it  has  a  necessary  stim- 
ulus in  this  :  and  by  Science  alone  is  possible  the  perception  of  the 
actual  nature  and  value  of  the  world.     By  it  is  revealed  the  fact. 

How  much  good  there  is :  even  in  the  most  selfish  a  feeling  of  the 
necssity  of  deliverance  from  self ;  and  in  those  who  feel  otherwise,  how 
much  loving  regard  in  that  wh  they  feel.     See  too  the  complementary 
character  of  the  goodness.      The  self  being  so  bad  causes  the  feeling  of 
the  necessity  of  a  better  than  it ;  and  where  this  feeling  is  not,  there 
is  the  love,  as  it  were,  in  the  self.     [Is  there  always  either  a  phenom- 
enal or  an  actual  love  ?]     The  self  truly  is  bad ;  but  that  which  is  not 
self  also  is  here. 

Hamilton's  '  Contradictories '  are  good  ;  as  showing  how,  because  a 
thing  must  be  thought,  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  believed.  Now  is  not 
the  law  here  :  if  it  be  clearly  so  in  one  case,  is  it  not  because  it  is  so  in 
all  ?  So  this  law  is  not  a  curious  or  exceptional  thing :  is  it  not  the 
nature  of  thought,  only  here  shown  clearly  as  it  is  ? — the  nature 
of  thought  being  obscured  in  other  cases,  not  perceived  as  it  is. 
Is  there  not  here  an  indication  of  a  deep  union  ?  This  obscuring 
of  the  nature  of  thought  in  the  most  familiar  relations,  is  it  not  one 
with  that  of  motion  in  terrestrial  physics,  and  of  chemicity  in  inorganic 
bodies? 

In  respect  to  the  physical,  the  less  is  naturally  before  the  more ;  the 
negative  before  the  positive  (it  must  be  so  in  respect  to  everything 
that  begins ;  i.  e.  to  the  relative)  :  but  observe  what  this  shows  with 
respect  to  it.  This  cannot  be  the  case  with  respect  to  Being — to  that 
which  is. 

So  is  the  nature  of  this  law  of  thought  indicated  ;  and  that  '  phn '  of  the 
obscuration  of  the  nature  of  motion  accounted  for. 

The  attaining  true  and  simple  views  of  anything  is  merely  leaving 
out  that  wh  we  put  into  the  phna — the  self-elements  we  introduce  for 
our  way  of  regarding  them.     It  is  only  seeing  them  simply  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  seeing  them  altruistically.     '  Altruistic,'  we  may  see  thus,  means 
only  true — as  the  fact  is,  not  falsified. 

— And  of  course,  a  not-altruisticness,  a  self-element  in  being,  is  just 
as  much  wrong,  just  as  much  a  perversion,  as  in  thought. 
The  self-true  is  the  false ;  this  is  the  definition  of  '  false ' :  there  cannot 
be  any  without  the  self.     There  is  no  false,  nor  can  be ;  it  exists  only 
in  a  '  mind,'  i.  e.  in  the  self.     The  false  is  only  through  and  by  '  self.' 
There  is  no  false  in  Nature,  of  course  ;  i.  e.  no  self-true ;  only  what 
is  true,  i.  e.  altruist-true.     So  is  it  not  also  there  is  no  not-being ;  no 
self-being ;  only  being,  i.  e.  altruist-being.     Self-being  is  only  to  and 
by  self;  i.  e.  it  is  to  consciousness  only,  or  feeling;  as  'false'  is.    Do 
I  not  come  again  to  the  point  that  only  man's  consciousness  is  wrong  ? 
So  is  it  not  with  all  '  negation  ' :  it  is  only  to  and  from  self.     There  is 
none  (in  Nature).     And  surely  we  may  say  the  same  of  evil :  it  is  only 
by  '  self.' 

I  was  noticing  how  philosophical  mysteries  seem  to  be  riddles  or  puz- 
zles ;  how  continually  when  we  find  out  a  thing  we  see  that  it  was  im- 
plicitly contained  in  what  we  knew  before.  But  indeed,  is  not  this  a 
'  law,'  and  necessarily  so  :  must  we  hot  implicitly  know  all  that  we  can 
ever  find  out  ?  i.  e.  of  '  principle  '  or  fact  (as  distinguished  from  forms). 
Is  it  not  the  forms  that  have  to  be  learnt  from  experience ;  the  fact 
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being  necessarily  one,  and  implicitly  known  :  i.  e.  if  anything  be  known. 
We  perceive  phna,  of  course,  as  such ;  but  in  order  to  understand 
them  it  is  necessary  to  see  them  as  instances  of  a  known  fact. 

What  we  have  to  do  in  respect  to  every  opinion  that  has  been  be- 
lieved is  to  show  it  necessary,  to  account  for  it.    For  there  seems  a  par- 
allel in  the  mental  to  the  relation  between  phn  and  fact,  and  a  very  in- 
teresting one.     Is  not  every  false  opinion  (truly  believed)  the  phn  of 
some  truth  ?  the  truth  is  that  wh  makes  the  error  to  be  believed.     For 
must  not  everything  wh  is  not,  but  is  felt  to  be,  be  the  phn  of  some- 
thing that  is  ?  i.  e.  something  must  make  men  feel  that.    So  every  error 
(wh  is  believed,  i.  e.  felt  to  be  true)  is  the  phn  of  some  truth — it  is  the 
way  in  wh  the  truth  is  felt  by  men.     [And  see :  it  is  by  defect  in  them  ; 
an  error  wh  is  not  true  at  all  is  felt  as  true].     And  so  all  errors  must 
be  treated.     Will  not  this  relation  of  fact  and  phn  in  the  intellectual 
world  enable  us  better  to  see  it  in  the  actual  ?  may  not  its  nature  and 
relation  be  better  seen  so  ? 

Are  not  errors  complementary  opposites  ?  and  is  not  here  the  reason 
of  that  instinct  and  suppression,  and  interpretation  in  union  ?     Is  it 
not  the  case  that  Being  is  the  union  of  opposites  to  thought,  because 
this  is  the  nature  of  thought  itself? 

Does  not  Geniua  come  under  that  law  of  negative  occasion1?  It  is 
eurely  a  direction  of  less  resistance,  applied :  the  operation  is  by  an  ab- 
sence— the  positive  cause  then  being  the  spirit  of  humanity.  So  one  can 
see,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  what  is  is  wanted  in  Genius  is  a 
negation. 

Think  how  Genius  is  not  necessarily  individually  self-denying ;  this  is 
often  more  in  Talent.     Talent  especially  perhaps  demands  the  casting 
out  of  the  individual  self  [for  observation,  &c.]     In  Genius,  may  it  not 
be  that  the  individual  self  should  be  asserted,  rather?  is  not  this  the 
power  ?  but  in  it  the  universal  self  is  denied  and  cast  out :  it  is  the  neg- 
ation of  the  self  of  the  race.  Do  we  see  here  the  oppositeness  of  '  race  ' 
and  '  individual '  respectively  ?     So  the  '  individual '  is  negation  to  that. 
Is  the  '  individual '  by  negation  ? 

Then  is  not  the  connection  of  good  with  self-sacrifice  (i.  e.  negation 
of  self)  a  connection  as  with  occasion,  rather  than  cause  ?  This  casting 
out  the  self  not  being  the  positive  cause,  but  the  (negative)  occasion. 
The  action  is  Divine. 

But  when  the  self  is  cast  out,  God  enters ;  like  the  wind.  Is  this 
why,  in  the  phenomenal,  there  can  be  no  vacuum  ?  is  not  that  exactly 
a  '  negative  occasion'?  Do  we  here  indeed  get  deeper  towards  those 
phenomenal  laws  ? 

So  must  life  be  by  the  casting  out  of  self  because  of  this  '  actual '  law  ? 
Buckle's  view  of  the  '  degeneration '  (degradation  and  infirmity)  of 
theology,  war,  &c.,  viz.  by  the  drawing  off  of  the  most  powerful  intel- 
lects to  other  pursuits  (science,  or  politics) — is  it  not  truly  parallel  to 
physical  degradation  ?  i.  e.  of  prior  forms  of  organism  concurrently  with 
the  development  of  higher  ? — such  as  Hugh  Miller  refers  to. 

And  see  how  prettily  this  is  shown  in  the  foetus ;  in  the  wasting  and 
sinking  into  a  permanently  lower  form  of  one  organ  as  others  arise : 
and  these  continue  in  the  animalxs  life ;  are  constantly  reproduced. — 
Is  it  not  with  man  as  with  the  lower  animals  ? 

Can  the  physical  here  be  interpreted  through  the  mental  ?  which  surely 
we  can  better  observe. 
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Is  not  all  new  thought  (i.  e.  its  springing  up  into  new  forms)  by  '  neg- 
ative occasion  '  ? — the  positive  cause  being  the  general  and  constant  act- 
ivity of  the  human  mind.  Is  it  not  by  the  removal  of  some  resistance  ? 
[Was  Bacon  so  ?]  And  will  not  this  same  idea  also  apply  to  physical 
development,  and  the  passing  of  organic  life  into  new  (and  higher) 
forms  ?  How  does  this  agree  with  the  view  of  development  from  union 
of  two,  and  from  resistance  or  limit  ? 

— Must  this  '  limit'  be  viewed  as  a  mode  of  the  ' negative  occasion  '? 
manifestly,  it  cannot  be  the  positive  cause.  Is  not  '  limit '  essentially 
a  negative  idea  ?  Is  there  not  '  resistance  '  too,  wh  is  the  same  thing  ? 
thus  then,  'least  resistance'  wd  be  least  limit,  or  least  negation;  i.e. 
it  wd  be  '  absence  of  a  negation.'  This  indeed  is  merely  a  plus ;  and 
BO  it  wd  make  the  existence  of  things  depend  upon  a  plus  (appearing 
to  us  as  an  absence,  because  of  our  regarding  a  minus  as  a  plus);  We 
have  seen  before  that  absence  of  the  physical  might  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  the  presence  or  action  of  the  actual.  !3o  wd  it  not  be  that 
the  action  of  the  spiritual  shd  be  to  us  as  the  absence  or  negation  of 
the  physical  ? 

This  wants  pursuing.  There  seems,  perhaps,  an  inverse  relation  here : 
'extension'  from  least  resistance — absence  of  limit:  development  from 
limit — absence  in  another  sense.  Development  from  a  primary  minus  ; 
extension  (in  morphology)  from  minus  of  a  minus  ? 

That  denial  of  the  true  on  account  of  the  false  (i.  e.  the  defective- 
ness)  is  a  great  principle  :  it  is  universal.    Idealism  is  an  instance  (ex- 
istence denied  on  account  of  the  false  property  of  inertness) :  it  is  the 
history  of  man  too.     But  then,  why  is  it  necessary  ?  how  involved  in 
'  Being '  ?  of  what  law  is  it  an  instance  ? 

Men  have  believed,  and  may  believe,  anything.  The  reason  is  because 
they  believe  what  they  think ;  and  they  must  and  ought  to  think  '  any- 
thing.' This  is  the  nature  and  Tightness  of  thought :  they  have  not  dis- 
tinguished believing  and  thinking.  In  fact,  by  the  monstrosities  of 
'belief  the  nature  of  thought  might  be  demonstrated.  All  this  is  right 
of  thought. 

May  we  not  thus  understand,  in  part,  how  God  may  regard  sin  ?  May 
He  not  see  how  a  right  must  become  wrong,  and  why  it  is,  and  have 
patience  ? 

Is  there  not  here  a  justification  and  sanction  of  all  philosophy  ?     Men 
are  not  wrong  in  thinking,  only  in  believing  :  in  not  understanding  that 
that  defect  of  man's  wh  determines  his  relation  to  the  phenomenal,  makes 
him  feel  it  real ;  and  so  think  what  is  true  to  thought  is  '  really '  true. 
May  it  not  be  that  thought  shd  be  true  to  the  phenomenal ;  but  this 
is  not  being  true  to  any  fact :  not  being  a  subject  for  belief,  wh  shd 
be  in  existence.     And  it  has  this  farther  consequence — which  however 
is  an  axiom — if  thought  shd  be  true  to  phna,  yet  at  the  same  time  is 
to  be  only  according  to  its  own  laws,  then  it  must  be  that  the  pbn  is 
according  to  the  laws  of  thought.     This  is,  of  course,  true ;  it  must 
be  determined  by  them — i.  e.  its  modes  and  forms  and  laws.     Neces- 
sarily it  can  be  no  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  it  is  phn. 

Is  the  idea  of  impressions  on  the  mother's  mind  as  the  cause  of 
deformities  in  the  child,  now  suppressed  for  restoration  ?  Is  this  so  with 
astrology  also  ?  Is  it  that  all  affects  what  man  is  :  or  the  other  way — 
that  the  whole  phenomenal  is  determined  by  what  man  is,  and  this  also 
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determines  the  individual  ?  Is  there  so  a  link  ?  "What  then  are  -witch- 
craft and  possession  ?  Think  of  the  identity  of  organic  and  inorganic 
chemicity  suppressed  for  restoration,  and  the  restoration  in  this  case  by 
an  inversion,  a  starting  from  an  opposite  point  [taking  the  most  and  in- 
terpreting by  a  minus].  Is  here  a  law :  is  restoration  ever  an  'inversion' 
thus,  and  interpretation  by  a  minus  ;  instead  of  holding  to  the  least,  and 
and  inventing  something  added  ? 

How  painful  it  is  to  an  ignorant  person  to  have  his  assurances  quest- 
ioned.    An   instructed  one  is  different ;  he  freely  admits  all  such 
questions,  simply  because  he  knows  more,  and  soes  that  it  is  not  scep- 
ticism and  uncertainty,  but  only  progress  towards  truth.     Kow  is  not 
this  the  explanation  of  man's  feeling  about  'eternal  matter'?     It  is 
only  ignorance.      Men  are  so  annoyed  and  angry  when  doubted,  only 
through  want  of  information. 

Is  here  the  law  respecting  that  suppression  :  of  all  minuses,  existence 
must  be  denied ;  but  then  they  must  be  restored  as  minuses.  Or  again, 
while  holding  the  minus  as  plus,  is  it  not  necessary  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  true  plus  ?  then,  in  the  recognition  of  minus  as  minus  that  is  re- 
stored. So  the  recognition  of  the  minus,  as  such,  wd  seem  to  be  the  es- 
sence of  restoration.  [See  here  Actualism  as  an  instance  :  it  centres 
on  the  recognition  of  the  self  as  minus]. 

In  respect  to  Life,  I  first  took  that  wh  was  matter  of  detail  as  if  it 
were  the  general :  viz.  the  resistance  causing  continuous  vibration ;  as  if 
it  were  by  resistance,  in  general,  the  continuous  character  were  produced, 
instead  of  this  being  only  a  particular  case ;  and  in  fact  the  non-continvous 
character  being  due  to  resistance.  But  is  there  not  a  general  principle 
here  :  viz.  how  the  detail  may  be  opposite  to  the  general  ?  Is  there  not 
here  a  secret  of  part  of  the  difficulty  of  knowing  Mature  ?  May  we  not 
thus  inductively  get  hold  of  laws  to  wh  we  give  a  false  generality  ?  So 
must  we  ever  correct  induction  by  reason ;  i.  e.  in  relation  to  all  except 
details. 

As  here,  e.  g.,  resistance  causing  continuousness  :  it  cannot  be  a  gen- 
eral law.     We  must  in  all  cases  account  for  the  details. 

It  is  curious  also  to  see  how  resistance  to  that  in  which  there  is  re- 
sistance restores  the  primary.  But  this  is  negation  of  negation,  minus 
of  minus :  it  ought  to  be  so  ;  it  is  simply  preventing  (abstracting)  that 
wh  prevents  continuance  of  the  motion.  Surely  there  is  a  law  here.  So 
by  negation  of  the  negation  (the  self)  in  us,  is  not  divine  life  restored ; 
even  caused  to  be  ?  By  the  negation  is  the  creature ;  by  negation  of 
that  negation  is  that  '  Life.'  So  organic  life  is  through  inorganic  chem- 
icity ;  through  the  negation  (resisted)  ;  it  is  by  negation  of  that 
negation.  So  our  life  is  through  self  by  a  negation,  but  it  is  by  the 
negation  of  it  (by  resistance  or  control).  Thus  returns  all  that  moral 
bearing. 

So  have  we  not  here  a  great  principle  :  Life  is  the  primary ;  but  in 
the  individual,  in  the  creature  (wh  is  by  negation),  then  it  is  by  neg- 
ation of  negation :  it  is  affirmation  through  two  negatives.  It  is  in  self- 
sacrifice  :  not  never  having  or  being  self,  but  through  renouncing  and 
casting  it  out. 

But  trace  the  bearings  in   other   departments  too   of  this    double 
negation,  for  positive. 
Thus  too,  surely,   only  through  the  negation  of  continuous  action   in 
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inorganic  chemicity,  could  organic  life  be.  As  creature-life  could  be  only 
through  the  negation  of  Being  in  the  self  [or  negation  of  the  eternal, 
i.  e.  unchanging  Being  in  it :  is  not  this  closer  and  full  of  meaning  ?] 
And  does  not  chemicity  (inorganic)  thus  represent  'self?    Seethe  'at- 
traction,' &c.  ;  and  is  not  organic  life  the  casting  out  of  self? 

In  respect  to  chemicity,  scientifically,  may  it  not  be  that  it,  as  such, 
arises  from  and  consists  in  that  resistance  to  the  continuousness  of  (mo- 
lecular) actions  wh  renders  them  not  continuous.  Is  not  its  character 
found  in  this  ?  The  forces  (light,  electricity,  &c.)  are  vibratile,  i.  e. 
continuous.  Now  when  these  are  resisted,  so  as  not  to  be  continuous, 
we  have  chemicity ;  changes  of  the  relations  of  the  molecules  and  other 
forces  ?  This  seems  to  be  an  approximation.  Might  it  notbe  thus  an 
account  of  changes  of  composition  ? 

How  it  is  our  nature  to  perceive  things  so  disproportionately  by  our 
relations  [of  nearness,  e.  g. ;  see  the  earth  and  stars]  ;  and  how  it  is 
right  of  us  to  think  accordingly  until  we  have  learnt  otherwise.     We 
ought  to  think  wrongly ;  it  is  our  design,  until  our  false  natural  im- 

Eressions  (evidently  intended  to  be  false :  man  was  meant  to  think 
ilsely  at  first)  are  corrected  by  knowledge,  and  by  the  time  and  labor 
it  demands. 

This  is  my  starting-point :  that  we  are  in  a  self-state,  to  wh  it  belongs 
to  have  a  false  consciousness.  It  is  the  Tightness  of  that  state  [as  in  re- 
spect to  other  cases  :  it  is  the  Tightness  of  a  man  in  the  state  of  looking 
through  a  telescope  to  see  things  relatively  larger]  From  this  we 
can  proceed  ;  the  principles  are  evident. 

Thought,  as  being  in  least  resistance,  is  another  example  of  positive 
cause — negative  occasion.     Can  we  not  well  trace  it  here :  how  our 
thought  does  depend  on  '  occasion  '  thus  ;  how  an  occasion  is  a  negation, 
i.  e.  with  a  positive  existing. 

Thus,  because  the  work  of  Genius  is  thro'  negative  occasion,  and  the 
effort  is  expended  in  permitting,  the  result  is  so  much  more  in  proportion 
— as  in  all  results  of  negative  occasion,  of  stimulus. 

But  consider  how  the  force  must  (as  positive,  or  as  cause^)  produce 

some  effect ;  wh  again  may  operate  as  negative  occasion,  by  disturbing 

an  equilibrium. 
So  the  work  of  Genius  is  truly  an  effect  produced  by  Nature — 

Thus  all  machinery  is  this :  an  effect  so  much  greater  than  the  human 

effort ;  because  that  is  used  in  this  way  of  permitting,  and  providing 

channel  or  form. 

— and  not  by  the  man  (the  self.)  Shd  not  one  truly  say  it  is  the  work 
of  the  man  (Nature  in  the  man)  not  of  the  self:  is  not  this  the  true 
contrast  ?  [Genius  the  man-work  ;  talent  the  self- work].  Always  by 
applying  'negative  occasion'  we  bring  the  powers  of  Nature  into  play, 
and  work  by  them.  Thus  the  work  of  Genius  is  truly  the  work  of  Na- 
ture, only  '  determined '  by  the  self.  [Is  it  thus  God  sees  all  ?] 

As  for  the  « line  of  greatest  force,'  is  not  that  a  matter  not  of  principle 
so  much  as  of  detail :  and  in  truth,  does  it  not  ever  depend  upon  some 
previous  line  of  least  resistance  ?  Is  it  not  but  the  converse  of  this  : 
the  former,  otherwise  viewed,  is  the  latter ;  but  is  not  the  former  view 
rightly  the  first  ?  It  is  striking  if  force  be  truly  negation ;  that  law  of 
greatest  force  is  but  that  of  greatest  negation,  wh  is  the  same  as  least 
resistance  (i.  e.  least  Being).  The  phenomenal  greatest  force  is  the 
actual  '  greatest  want.' 

P 
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Can  I  acquire  the  art  of  seeing  beforehand  what  has  to  be  added  to 
my  views — of  recognizing  in  '  objections,'  &c.,  what  is  suppressed,  and 
what  needs  to  be  justified  and  embraced.  As,  e.  g.,  I  see  how  the  in- 
stinct of  external  negation  was  suppressed;  and  that  the  'identity' 
philosophy  needed  to  be  justified. 

Is  not  the  '  norm '  for  thinking,  this :  to  lay  aside  every  other  con- 
sideration but  the  thought,  and  its  laws.  Just  as,  in  experimenting : 
carefully  put  aside  everything  that  could  interfere  with  the  particular 
operation.  We  do  not  want  things  as  in  Nature,  but  in  one  particular 
relation.  Then  test  the  result ;  see  if  it  accounts  for  what  is  in  Nature. 
So  the  ancients  were  not  wrong  in  speculating,  but  in  not  testing. 
We  indeed  rather  in  that  respect  are  anti-Baconian:  we  do  not  ex- 
periment in  thought,  but  are  content  with  loose  ideas,  and  do  not  test. 
Doing  this,  we  may  afiirm  positively  and  with  certainty  '  that  is  true  to 
thought ':  just  as  the  man  of  science  says,  with  equal  certainty :  '  that 
is  true  to  sense.'  In  neither  case  is  anything  more  wanted,  or  appro- 
priate. All  we  want  of  the  thinker  is  what  is  true  to  thought ;  as 
of  the  physical  experimenter  what  is  true  to  sense.  They  are  both, 
indeed,  experimenters ;  i.  e.  from  them  we  want  to  know  what  to  think, 
given  the  premises.  Each  has  its  sphere,  each  its  uses ;  each  shd  keep 
free  from  the  absolute  and  from  each  other :  but  both  have  erred  ;  Sci- 
ence has  intruded  into  the  thought-sphere,  and  vice  versa.  The  sphere 
of  the  absolute  is  that  of  religion,  or  Life ;  not  of  philosophy. 

As  to  the  use  of  philosophy,  in  this  sense,  of  that  there  is  little  doubt. 
What  to  think  is  of  all  questions  the  most  practical.  What  we  think 
determines  most  of  all  what  we  do.  Science  and  philosophy  have  been 
too  much  mixed  :  should  they  not  be  separated,  to  be  unified  ?  Science 
regarding  only  what  is  to  sense ;  philosophy  only  what  is  to  thought — 
but  to  be  one. 

One  vd  like  to  think  why  the  world  must  be  such  as  it  is  to  us — why 
it  must  therefore  consist  of  such  elements,  &c.  But  clearly  we  cannot 
answer  this.  We  must  know  first  the  relation  of  the  world  to  the  uni- 
verse ;  we  do  not  even  know  what.  Now  here  we  see  a  justification  of 
the  doctrine  of  knowing  the  limits  of  our  own  powers.  How  good  it  is 
to  see  what  we  have  the  means  of  determining :  it  is  a  right  idea,  only 
wrongly  applied.  Surely  Bacon's  philosophy  is  simply  this  :  that  before 
we  can  form  a  right  opinion  on  any  subject  we  must  have  the  necessary 
materials. 

Surely  the  art  of  thinking  is  to  a  great  extent  that  of  changing  the 
form  of  our  conceptions,  as  the  mathematician  does  of  quantities  ;  keeping 
them  the  same,  but  making  the  form  what  is  suitable  or  available :  as  in 
algebra  the  contrivance  is  to  put  the  same  quantity  (unchanged)  into 
whatever  forms  are  wanted  for  the  work.  [So,  e.  g.,  the  law  of  least 
resistance  is  the  law  of  greatest  want :  with  that  we  can  work].  And 
is  not  this  Nature  ;  is  it  not  that  very  law  of  least  resistance  itself? — 
the  fact  ever  the  same,  but  assuming  any  and  every  form,  according  to 
the  circumstances.  Nay,  do  we  almost  get  a  glimpse  here  of  the  reason 
there  is  that  infinitude  of  form  in  the  universe — the  ever-changing,  but 
ever  one  ?  Can  this  mental  life  reveal  to  us  the  actual  life  ?  Is  it  that 
God  as  altruist  must  be  so — must  be  thus  Creator? 

Can  it  be  that  forms  of  conscious  Being  change  (as  of  unconscious) 
but  not  the  conscious  become  unconscious  ?  These  are  not  two  forms 
of  one,  then ;  they  are  Being  and  phn. 
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Is  not  the  most  fatal  thing  to  thought  that  making  up  our  minds  and 
being  content  to  see  things  in  u  certain  way  ;  that  certain  things  are 
mysteries,  and  we  must  put  up  with  them,  and  think  of  them  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  ;  must  exercise  faith  ? — And  how  much  there  is  to  he  seen 
by  simply  opening  our  eyes  or  minds,  to  see,  or  rather  admit,  the  plain 
facts  of  the  world — laying  aside  the  bias  instilled  by  the  so-called 
theology ;  viz.  that  which  makes  us  persist  in  holding  the  world  to  be 
good,  i.  e.  a  self-good,  or  one  according  to  our  view — 

— e.  g.  the  radical  evilness  of  the  self-feeling ;  and  how,  in  so  many 

respects  the  world  is  evidently  made  to  go  badly,  and  must  do  so. 

Not  to  say  that  that  which  is  is  necessary  ;  and  that  it  was  evidently 

necessary  the  world  shd  go  badly  because  it  has  done  so. 
So  getting  rid  of  the  idea  that  we  must  (for  God's  sake)  find  this  world 
good  (i.  e.  good  to  self — a  view  the  New  Testament  clearly  sets  aside) 
— how  freely  one  can  see.     One  is  not  afraid  to  see  inherent  badness  ia 
it ;  because  knowing  that  badness  is  the  true  goodness. 

This  question  as  to  the  limits  of  thought  has  become  a  source  of  great 
perplexity,  and  one  most  needless  to  continue.     What  we  want  is  the 
right  way  of  thinking  about  things,  and  this  must  be  attainable.     We 
do  not  want  to  think  the  essence  of  things,  if  it  be  unattainable ;   but 
there  must  be  a  right  way  of  thinking  of  them,  and  one  demonstrably 
right,  surely.     To  tell  us  to  abstain  merely,  and  so  on,  as  is  done  now, 
is  not  to  give  legitimate  satisfaction.     We  have  a  right  to  prosecute  our 
enquiries  to  that  point — which  was  truly  the  point  always  aimed  at, 
whether  rightly  expressed  or  not — of  finding  the  right  way  of  thinking 
about  these  things ;  i.  e.  in  truth,  about  all  things  of  wh  man  does  or 
can  or  ever  did  think.     We  do  not  want  to  conceive  the  inconceivable  ; 
we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  all  that  if  it  be  proved ;  but  only  to  go  on 
until  we  have  found  in  what  way  we  ought  to  think  of  all  things.     It 
is  the  nature  of  the  intellect ;  to  deny  this  is  simply  to  deny  its  being. 
And  indeed  Hamilton  does  partly  concede  this,  and  endeavours,  in  a 
fashion,  to  fulfil  it ;  but  he  was  so  intent  upon  establishing  that  incon- 
ceivableness  of  the  existing,  that  practically  he  turned  aside  and  left 
the  other  (wh  is  the  positive,  and  the  truly  important)  unpursued.  For 
it  is  manifest,  that  however  valuable  and  important  it  may  be  to  prove 
the  existing  inconceivable,  it  has  only  a  negative  value. 

How  difficult  it  wd  be  for  a  person  to  find  out  subjective  alteration  if 
all  participated  ;  what  a  long  course  of  observation  and  reasoning  would 
be  necessary.      Now  this  is  the  very  sum  and  essence  of  metaphysics. 
With  regard  to  space  and  time  :  how  we  hold  some  things  to  be  in  time 
and  others  not ;  and  these  co-exist,  &c.    There  is  no  difficulty  here,  but 
we  have  no  ground  for  holding  anything  to  be  so  except  man ;  he  alone  so 
would  be  enough,  and  necessarily  wd  introduce  it  into  all :  and  the  co- 
existing of  that  which  is  in  time  with  that  wh  is  not,  is  granted.  '  But 
then,  how  can  man  be  in  space  and  time  unless  there  are  these,  apart 
from  him,  for  him  to  be  in  ?  '     Here  is  a  curious  result  of  the  use  of 
words.     Is  not  a  blind  man  '  in  darkness  '  ?  yet  we  do  not  ask :  '  how 
can  he  be,  unless  there  is  darkness,  apart  from  him,  for  him  to  be  in  ?' 
The  fact  is,  time  and  space  are  not  existences,  they  are  modes  merely; 
just  the  very  things  that  may  be  subjective,  and  only  so.     Time  is  but 
sequence,  and  space  similarly :  they  are  in  truth  negative  conditions. 
They  only  exist  owing  to  man's  defect :  perfect  him,  and  be  is  in  the 
eternal  and  spiritual  at  once. 
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Does  not  the  stereoscope  give  us  our  experience  backwards,  as  it  were, 
and  so  explain  it  ? 

About  the  brain  and  the  mind.  Is  it  thus  : — we  are  conscious  of  that, 
as  mind,  wh  we  perceive  (externally)  as  brain.  So  the  failing  conscious- 
ness goes  with  the  decaying  brain :  it  is  all  right  so.  [Indeed,  is  not 
this  exactly  the  idea  of  the  world  as  selfs  ?]  Now  of  course  our  con- 
sciousness is  truest,  it  is  our  external  perception  that  is  altered.  Here 
is  that  problem  of  brain  and  mind :  why  do  we  perceive  (externally)  as 
matter,  that  wh  is  conscious  to  self?  (Then  how  explain  the  difference  of 
the  dead  and  living ;  and  the  instinct  of  consciousness  remaining  after 
death,  &c.).  This  is  not  complete,  but  it  seems  to  look  the  right  way. 
See  how  the  brain  becomes  other  part  of  Nature.  Is  here  tne  pantheist 
idea  justified,  and  transmigration  ?  Thus,  is  the  brain  the  phn  of 
the  mind  ?  So,  is  the  body,  then,  the  phn  of  the  total  of  that  which 
we  are  conscious  of?  So  our  knowledge  of  the  world  is  phenomenally 
the  becoming  of  the  elements  of  the  world  part  of  the  brain,  &c.  (As 

Dr.  remarked  :  we  know  oxygen,  hydrogen,  &c.,  because  they  are 

in  us).  So  one  identifies  brain  and  mind ;  one  is  the  phn  of  the  other. 
And  yet  it  is  right  that  it  is  denied  that  the  mind  is  the  brain ;  just  so 
the  moon  it  not  that  disc  ;  but  there  is  not  a  moon  besides  the  disc — so 
there  is  not  a  mind  besides  the  brain.  That  idea,  of  the  spiritual  being 
the  physical  to  us,  is  a  perfect  reconciliation  here. 

So  the  individual  consciousness  is  seen  phenomenally  in  the  individual 

•wholeness — the  individuality  of  the  brain. 

It  is  not  the  brain  wh  thinks  ;  but  that  wh  thinks  is  brain  to  our  per- 
ception. Here  is  a  new  light,  perhaps,  both  for  the  examination  of  the 
brain  and  for  the  nature  of  thought.  Observe,  how  only  by  observation 
of  others  could  we  have  found  out  that  we  had  brains  at  all.  Our  brain 
could  never  be  a  brain  to  us. 

These  are  the  opposites  in  opinion  : — one  is  affirming  something  that 
is  not ;  the  other  is  denying  something  that  is ;  [e.  g.,  the  theist  affirms 
a  self-God ;  the  atheist  denies  an  actual  God].  So  it  is  a  matter  of  mode 
or  quality,  of  course ;  one  can  see  how  this  must  be. 

What  perverts  our  way  of  thinking,  again,  is  the  feeling  and  assump- 
tion that  we  know:  e.g.,  in  the  instance  of  motion  making  us  per- 
ceive light — the  facts  are  simply  we  have  consciousness,  and  have  ne- 
cessarily inferred  a  certain  thing :  why  have  we  inferred  it  ?  Now  what 
perverts  this  question  into  '  how  does  motion  cause  us  to  perceive  light  ?' 
Exactly  the  self:  we  feel  sure,  sure  that  we  know  ;  that  our  impression 
must  be  authoritative.  It  is  the  self  here  puts  us  wrong ;  interferes 
with  the  '  natural '  order.  We  can  see  at  once  that  the  former — why 
have  we  inferred  motion  ? — is  the  simple  and  natural ;  we  should  see  it 
in  respect  to  any  other  than  ourselves  :  it  is  its  being  '  ourselves '  that 
perverts. 

As  the  good  in  thinking  is  the  thinking  simply  what  ought  to  be 
thought,  without  regard  to  anything  else,  so  is  not  the  good  in  'doing' 
the  same,  viz.  exact  justice — just  what  ought  to  be  done  without  regard 
to  circumstances.  Are  they  not  parallel  ?  Is  not  here  the  reason  why 
that  thinking  is  good  ?  May  it  be  that  these  are  truly  the  same  thing 
in  different  aspects :  that  the  right  thinking  in  one  Being  is  truly  right 
doing  in  another ;  i.  e.  another's  right-doing  so  felt  ? 

Truth  is  learned  from  facts,  not  directly,  or  because  observation  of 
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facts,  as  such,  gives  it ;  observation  of  facts  is  the  basis  and  source  of 
all  error  likewise — but  only  because  by  such  observation  alone  comes 
any  true  increase  of  knowledge  or  thought  at  all,  true  or  false.      Ob- 
servation of  facts  ends  in  truth  only  because  by  it  there  is  increase,  and 
truth  must  come  at  last ;  but  first  it  produces  error.     There  is  a  great 
mistake  here.     Truth  comes  by  continued  observation  of  facts   only  be- 
cause the  error  that  thus  first  arises  becomes  (by  increasing  observation) 
impossible  and  incredible,  and  must  right  itself.     (The  whole  thing  is 
seen  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  astronomy). 

Mere  speculation  without  observation  does  not  lead  to  truth,  only  be- 
cause it  does  not  lead  at  all — because  there  is  no  addition.     Observ- 
ation does,  because,  by  adding,  it  makes  the  error  intolerable. 
By  having  recourse  to  facts,  we  have  recourse  to  nothing  whatever  but 
our  own  impressions ;  but  then  those  impressions  must  have  a  cause. 
Naturally  we  are  wrong  at  first ;  i.  e.  until  we  learn  the  cause  (wh  is 
never  first  in  experience),  and  until  we  understand  that  this  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  and  allow  for  it  always. 

See  how,  in  Genius,  a  man  is  at  once  active  and  passive.     He  is  pas- 
sive ;  but  not  in  such  sense  as  to  exclude  his  being  active,  and  vice 
versa.     Here  is  an  instance  of  the  union  of  opposites ;  and  surely  in 
such  form  as  may  enable  us  to  see  it  better.     Is  it  not  that  the  (true) 
4 1 ' — the  man — is  active ;  the  solf  is  cast  out,  is  abolished  ?  the  self  not 
active,  i.  e.  not  producing  effects  ;  and  this  for  the  very  reason  of  the 
action  of  the  man,  or  '  I ' — that  very  action  being  the  casting  out  of  the 
self?    Because  the  self-action  is  not  truly  action,  but  only  producing 
effects  as  negation.     Thus,  force,  effort,  belongs  to  the  negation.     Thus 
Genius  is  simply  action  :  the  inaction  is  but  phenomenal ;  thus  its  results. 
But  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  it  is  not  individual — not  the  self  s  :  how  the 
man  knows  and  feels  he  himself  has  no  part  in  it ;  that  it  is  the  casting 
out  of  his  self.     Does  not  this  show  us  heaven  ?     Is  there  not  infinite 
suggestiveness  here  ?  for  what  happiness  is  there  like  it  ? 

Think  too  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  relation  of  'being'  and  'action,' 
i.  e.  how  they  are  one ;  in  both  cases  alike,  positive  and  negative.  The 
self-action  is  necessarily  merely  the  effect  of  its  being — it  cannot  be 
distinguished,  it  is  merely  the  result  of  negative  being ;  and  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  true  action  is  merely  the  being — merely  the  result  of 
positive  Being.  [There  is  no  such  arbitrary  act  or  not-act ;  that  is  only 
phenomenal]. 

In  thinking,  is  not  one  chief  thing  necessary  : — a  perfect,  unwearying 
patience ;  to  let  the  thought  take  any  form,  be  presented  in  any  way, 
without  any  hurrying,  or  trying  to  make  it  suit  our  other  notions,  &c.; 
suffering  it  to  be  in  ever  so  complicated,   distorted,  inverted  forms  (as 
we  may  think  them)  if  they  simply  are  so. 

E.  g.,  the  tolerating  negative  forms  of  thought:  must  there  not  have 

been  all  that  difficulty  once  at  least  before — viz.  in  mathematics  ?  Is 

it  not  a  good  enquiry  why  negative  forms  of  thought  have  been  found 

necessary  there  :  what  it  means  and  indicates  ? 

Is  not  the  argument  that  we  cannot  '  know,'  because  there  are  cer- 
tain limitations  and  conditions  of  thought  in  us,  parallel  to  the  old  lib- 
ertine argument  against  any  possibility  of  goodness  because  there  is  evil 
in  us,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  self;  that  men  must  be,  and  must 
be  content  to  be,  selfish ;  must  '  submit  to  the  limitations  of  their  being.' 
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Surely  there  is  no  difference.     In  truth,  are  not  this  intellectual  and 
moral  condition  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  fact  ?     Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  in  each  case  there  are  truly  two  natures  in  us :  may  we  not 
say  'the  self  and  'the  man,'    in  relation  both  to  the  moral  and 
the  intellectual  ?    There  is  in   us  an  apprehensive  nature  ahove  that 
other,  as  there  is  in  us  a  moral  nature  above  that  other. 

— We  do  not  deny  the  darkness,  but  we  affirm  the  light  as  well ;  and 
this  is  our  destiny :  that  the  light  shd  destroy  the  darkness,  not  the 
darkness  overwhelm  the  light. 

Can  we  not  speak  of  virtue  and  vice  as  man-actions  and  self-actions  ? 
So  may  we  not  speak  of  thoughts,  as  man-thoughts  and  self-thoughts 
respectively  ? 

True,  we  cannot  be  unselfish ;  we  must  grant  that  to  the  scoffer :  but 
then  God  (or  man)  can  act  in  us.     True,  we  cannot  know  the  actual ; 
but  then  God  (or  man)    can  know  in  us  :    and  this  is  for  us   to 
act  and  know.     Here  again  is  union  of  opposites :  men  can  and  cannot 
be  good  ;  men  can  and  cannot  know  [so  they  are  commanded  to  do  what 
they  are  told  they  cannot].     True,  they  cannot ;  but  not  in  such  sense 
but  that  they  also  can.     This  being  the  fact,  everywhere,  how  clearly- 
one  can  see  that  there  must  have  been  all  that  dispute  and  doubt  while 
men  were  ignoring  it,  and  trying  to  find  some  way  of  thinking  that  shd 
not  embrace  opposites — some  '  self-true.' 

Is  this  the  reason  of  the  moral  discord  too :  trying  to  find  some  self- 
good  ?  The  '  self-tnie '  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  find  ;  and  it 
cannot  be. 

With  regard  to  whether  animals  are  conscious :  we  shd  not  prejudge 
that  question,  so  promising  as  to  what  Nature  is,  by  assuming.     There 
is  an  a  priori  reason  that  they  are  not  so,  because  of  our  natural  im- 
pressions being  to  the  contrary,  and  the  rule  that  these  are  wrong. 
Indeed,  might  not  one  hold  this  law  higher,  and  affirm  more  than  a 
mere  probability  ?    Is  not  this  principle  an  immense  practical  advance 
in  investigation?     So,  e.  g.,  that  these  things  are  real,  that  we  'self- 
act,'  or  are  free,  are  all  wrong  impressions  ;  yet  how  much  is  done  by 
these  alone — how  much  affirmative  is  in  this  negative. 
These  indications  of  consciousness  we  see  in  animals  are  connected  with 
consciousness  when  in  us  ;  and  so  to  us  are  dependent  (in  part)  on  con- 
sciousness (i.  e.  they  are  so  to  our  feeling :  we  consciously  do  things  be- 
cause of  our  feeling). 

— How  apt  is  the  expression  'consciously  do' — of  course  we  can 
*  consciously  '  do  that  wh  is  not  done  :  see  in  dreams. 
— But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  so  in  animals  ;  we  recognize  a  differ- 
ence between  them  and  man.  May  not  the  root  of  this  be  that  man  has 
a  consciousness  they  have  not,  i.  e.  a  ^/-consciousness  ?  "Were  not  this 
a  reasonable  thought  ? 

Is  there  in  them  a  true  consciousness  wh  is  not  '  self '?  Is  there  a 
light  on  consciousness  here,  and  on  self ;  as  if  self  introduces  the  non- 
uniformity,  the  contingency,  &c.  ?  The  animal  consciousness  is  uni- 
form (not  'free- will,'  as  we  say).  , 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  relation  of  Science  to  the 
mental   development   of  man:    first  was   the   feeling   that  nothing 
could   be   truly   learnt    in   the   physical,    only    '  appearances ' :    then 
Science  was  introduced  by  a  feeling  that  so  knowledge  (truly  such) 


could  be  obtained ;  yet  it  has  ended  in  a  giving  up  the  attempt  after 
knowledge  altogether :  but  how  great  and  useful  are  the  results  which 
have  attended  this  very  giving  up. 

[Words].     in  his  argument  as  to  whether  polypes  'digest,* 

admirably  illustrates  the  way  of  thinking  that  makes  difficulties  about 
words.  He  says  :  "polypes  do  not  '  digest,'  because  digestion  means  a 
process  effected  by  a  certain  apparatus  (glands,  cells,  muscles,  &c.)." — 
Shd  we  not  say  :  '  digestion  is  a  term  of  larger  meaning ;  includes  such 
processes  and  others  too.'  Else  where  can  we  draw  the  line ;  where 
begin  and  end  ?  But  because  '  digestion  '  has  been  applied  to  one  par- 
ticular thing,  wh  has  these  characters,  our  increasing  knowledge  is  not 
to  alter  or  .improve  our  application  of  this  term.  Digestion  is  to  mean 
that ;  and  as  for  difficulty  and  mystification  and  disorder  in  our  thoughts, 
that  must  pass — the  words  must  not  be  disarranged ! 

This  is  holding  to  the  arbitrary  and  accidental  instead  of  the  essential ; 

the  form  instead  of  the  fact.     The  fact  of  digestion,  of  course,  is  the 

getting  living  nourishment  out  of  food. 

— Although,  in  truth,  it  was  called  digestion  before  any  of  these  parti- 
culars were  known,  and  digestion  has  only  lately  received  that  comple- 
ment of  meaning.     The  accidentalness  of  the  thing  is  evident  in  this  : 
that  if  we  had  known  the  polyp  first,  then  the  argument  wd  have  been 
the  other  way.     In  brief,  is  not  this  the  case  :  progress  of  knowledge 
necessarily  introduces  dis-adjustment  of  words  and  thoughts  (it  ought 
and   must   by    the   nature    of  thought    and    language).      Then    some 
wd  keep  the  words  as  before,  at  the  expense  of  thought ;  but  the  true 
thinking  would  subordinate  words  to  thought ;  make  them  conform  to 
the  truer  knowledge. 

Is  not  this  parallel  to  the  making  intellect  subordinate  to  sense,  and 

vice  versa?  and  so  with  conscience  and  intellect? 

There  ought  to  be  a  rule  for  using  and  adjusting  words  (as  know- 
ledge grows)  ;  it  shd  not  be  left  to  individual  choice  or  to  plausibility, 
but  regulated  by  a  law  founded  on  investigation  and  right.  Thus  about 
'  digestion,'  shd  we,  or  shd  we  not,  so  apply  the  word  ?  this  is  the  real 
question,  and  the  only  one.  Now  what  principles  shd  determine  it  ? 
evidently  this  shd  be  decided  as  a  general  question  ;  it  comes  under  that 
class.  It  shd  not  be  :  'Do  these  creatures  digest ?  '  but,  «  What  is  the 
mode  of  digestion  in  them  ? ' 

Buckle  [Rev.  of  '  Mill  on  Liberty ']  notes  the  necessary  precedence  of 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  especially  in  respect  to  social  science  (in- 
vestigating first  separately  the  effects  of  the  mental  laws,  then  of  the 
physical ;  then  verifying).  This  is  what  Faraday  meant  when  he  said : 
1  first  get  clear  notions  of  the  possible  and  impossible ' — he  meant  ab- 
stractly, in  respect  to  our  conceptions,  and  it  is  right  enough. 

Does   not   one  now  see  better  about  those  notions  of  force,   cause, 
&c.  ?     Are  they  not  conceptions  we  form  in  order  to  enable  us  to  deal 
abstractly  with  Nature,  preparing  us  for  the  explanation  of  phna ;  and 
answering  accordingly  to  that  of  space — which  is  indeed  one  of  them. 
Space  is  a  notion  framed  from  phna,  just  like  force,  and  for  the  same 
necessity  and  purpose ;  viz.  for  abstract  treatment  (we  cannot  truly 
touch  phna  correctly  till  we  have  done  this).  Only  by  this  do  we  arrive 
at  principles  by  wh  they  can  be  understood.     The  essential  qualities  in 
these  conceptions  are  simplicity,  appropriateness,  and  logical  truth.  And 
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farther,  must  these  not  be  subjective ;  is  it  not  essential  to  them  that 
they  shd  be — essential  to  their  purpose  ?     So  space  and  force  are  sub- 
jective, surely.    Eegarding  them  so,  do  we  not  ascertain  the  laws  of  the 
subjective  in  the  phna  (which  is  what  we  want)  :   i.  e.  do  we  not  know 
the  '  phenomenal '  in  them  ?     It  is  interesting  to  think  of  space  thus 
(as  basis  of  geometry,  and  number  of  arithmetic)  as  the  first  of  these 
abstract  notions,  and  typical  of  all.     Why  shd  it  have  been  the  first  ? 
Why  mathematics  of  space  and  number  the  first  form  of  mathematics  ? 

Buckle  (Rev.  of  Mill)  quotes  from  Maurice  the  expression  that  the 
ancients  in  their  induction  did  not  '  suspect  phenomena  '  (as  the  moderns 
do).  Nothing  could  better  express  the  difference  of  the  scientific 
attitude  from  the  ancient  speculative  one — that  sense  then  ruled,  now 
is  subordinated  to  intellect.  We  do  not  '  suspect '  intellectual  impress- 
ions, as  they  did  not  suspect  sensuous  ones. 

The  whole  difficulty  between  science  and  theology  lies  in  the  idea 
that  freedom  excludes  necessity,  and  vice  versa ;  because  so  the  theo- 
logian, for  maintaining  his  '  freedom,'  strives  against  the  necessity  wh 
science  recognizes  and  proves.  Science  comes  indeed  to  force  us  to  re- 
cognize them  both  together  [i.  e.  holiness ;  wh  is  this  union]  ;  to  sub- 
stitute a  man-freedom  (true,  actual)  for  a  self-freedom.  Our  not  seeing 
that  opposites  co-exist  shows  how  that  struggle  must  have  been. 

Thought  obeys  its  laws  ;  it  is  not  objectively  true.     The  meaning  of 
this  is,  that  it  is  not  objective  ;  has  not  to  do  with  the  actual.     The 
true  to  thought  is  true  to  thought,  or  as  thought ;  but  the  sphere  of  it 
is  not  objective. 

To  know,  or  understand  a  thing,  is  it  not  always  to  see  it  to  be  the 
same  as  something  else  ? — then  if  so,  see  what  it  implies  respecting  the 
nature  of  knowledge :  viz.  that  there  must  be  something  (one  or  more) 
wh  we,  as  it  were,  primarily  know;  wh  is  the  thing  with  wh  all  others 
that  are  known  are  identified  ;  or  by  being  identified  with  which,  other 
things  are  known.  Now  what  is  this,  and  how  is  it  known  ?  Is  it  not 
in  fact  what  we  are  conscious  of—  our  '  experience,'  so  to  speak  ?  I  think 
this  must  be.  See  the  basis  of  cause  and  effect  (i.  e.  of  force  ;  wh  is  of 
Science)  in  our  consciousness  of  exertion.  So  all  '  knowing '  would  be 
identifying  other  things  with  our  experience,  with  that  of  wh  we  are 
conscious.  Thus  it  wd  embrace  the  extension  of  'consciousness'  to 
'perception,'  &c. 

Conscience,  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  authority  over  intellect, 
declares  that  the  world  is  right ;  and  the  intellect  must  work,  and  show 
how  it  is  right.  Not  as  now ;  when  we  start  with  a  belief  that  it  is 
wrong,  and  have  to  invent  a  future  world  to  make  it  right. 

There  is  such  difficulty  now  in  getting  people  to  use  their  intellect ; 
and  this  is  for  the  very  reason  that  our  views  are  based  implicity  on  its 
authority.  They  are  out  of  the  habit  of  using  it ;  just  as  of  old  people 
were  with  regard  to  the  senses,  because  of  the  authority  with  wh  they 
invested  them. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that  instinct  of  the  ludicrous  ? — See  how  the 
law  of  man's  advance  is  the  superseding  of  the  sensuous  belief  by  tha 
rational ;  and  how  that  continually  appears  ridiculous  at  first,  and  ab- 
surd. May  we  see  here  the  nature  and  use  of  the  '  ridiculous '  faculty ; 
learn  its  use  by  its  abuse,  its  nature  by  its  evils  ?  Must  not  the  ad- 
vance of  man  be  through  things  wh  seem  at  first  ridiculous,  by  the  very 
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fact  of  the  wrongness  of  our  impressions  ?  Does  not  this  fact,  which  is 
now  so  generally  admitted,  wh  is  the  very  "basis  of  the  entire  inductive 
system,  involve  this?  Might  we  not,  first  pointing  out  how  this  fact  of 
the  natural  wrongness  of  our  impressions  is  involved  in  the  most  certain 
facts,  now,  go  on  to  show  what  things  follow — this  among  the  number  ? 

Can  there  be  anything  in  the  feeling  of  ideas  not  matching — as  colors 
that  will  not  go  together  ?  Is  there  any  light  from  this  on  color  ? 

How  shall  we  make  evident  the  difference  of  a  proved  interpretation, 
and  the  natural  sureness  of  assumption  ? — People  think  and  are  so  sure 
they  know  by  impressions  :  how  can  one  clearly  evidence  the  nature  of 
the  right  knowledge,  by  proof? 

Our  idea  of  an  immaterial  mind  besides  the  material  brain  or  body,  is 
as  if  one  should  hold  to  the  disc  and  suppose  a  moon  as  well.  We  are 
ever  prone  to  this :  to  keep  hold  of  the  phn  as  well  as  the  fact ;  not  at 
first  understanding  the  relation,  and  that  we  cannot  have,  cannot  do  with, 
both.  Here  is  a  practical  rule,  a  thing  to  remember  in  thinking :  to  let 
go  the  phn  when  we  learn  the  fact. 

Should  we  not  ever,  among  varying  things,  look  if  there  be  anything 
in  which  they  are  the  sime  (and  there  must  be  something) ;  then  regard 
that  as  the  thread  on  wh  to  string  them.      They  are  forms  of  that ; 
i.  e.  until  one  finds  a  larger  common  element,  to  include  more.     That 
wh  is  common  is  the  fact,  and  that  wh  is  different  is  the  form. 

The  fact  is  one  in  many  forms.  Is  this  the  meaning  of  the  plural 
noun  with  the  singular  verb  in  Genesis  i.  1  ?  And  is  this  relation  of 
God  and  creature  an  instance  of  this  :  or  rather,  is  not  this  the  reason 
and  fact  of  this  universal  law  of  one  fact  in  many  forms  ? 

May  we  not  think  the  true  poet  would  hnve  been  a  great  thinker,  if 

it  had  not  been  for  that  faculty  of  verse  wh  as  it  were  draws  off  the 
.  force  ;  as  others  might  have  been  good  practical  men  if  it  had  not 

been  for  their  faculty  of  thinking.  Is  not  that  faculty  truly  a  negation ; 

therefore  equal  to  a  direction  of  less  resistance  :  is  not  that  the  clue  ? 

Is  it  not  such  a  negative  that  is  wanted :  a  '  channel,'  an  absence  of 

obstruction  ?     So  the  faculties  are  by  negation ;  and  if  relatively  so 

to  each  other,  then  positively  also.     Is  not  '  faculty '  altogether  so  ? 
Think  whether  the  various  classes  and  gifts  of  animals  do  not  cor- 
respond truly  to  classes  of  men  :  whether  the  various  animals  do  not 
represent  classes  of  men — represent  man — constitute  him,  as  it  were, 

as  thought  diseases  represented  states  of  normal  animal  life. 

Think  also  if  the  relation  of  Talent  and  Genius  be  not  in  animals,  and 
perhaps  in  different  classes :  e.  g.,  can  the  strongly  instinctive  classes 
be  '  Genius,'  or  interpretation,  relatively  to  others  below  or  before  ?  See 
what  Coleridge  noted  of  Nature  at  each  advance  also  dropping  some- 
thing ;  e.  g.  the  instincts  of  insects  re-appearing  in  birds. 

The  difference  between  hypothesis  and  truth  is,  that  we  can  make  up 
the  one,  so  that  it  appears  reasonable ;  but  with  regard  to  the  other  we 
see  it  must  be  so.  Hypothesis  is  self-active  thought — has  self  in  it  [as 
touch  is  self-active  sense'].  Is  not  the  interpretation  'self-passive,' 
'  man-active '?  Are  these  thus,  intellectually,  opposites  in  ns  ?  From 
the  universal  '  vibration '  may  not  the  intellectual  laws  also  be  deduced  ? 
Vibration  is  the  one,  or  fact,  in  all  these  physical  and  mental  forms  ;  and 
vibration  is  necessarily  a  character  of  all  that  is  in  time,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  actual  or  eternal  (that  is,  it  is  union  of  opposites) :  or 


rather,  is  it  not  thus  :  because  the  actual  is  eternal,  or  e's,  therefore  it 
must  be  that  the  phn  in  time  must  be  vibration.  And  therefore,  again, 
it  comes  that  the  actual  must  be  to  thought  an  union  of  opposites  ? 

It  is  our  scientific  and  truthful  knowledge  of  the  phenomenal  makes 
the  doctrine  of  its  existence  so  harmful.     Of  old  that  was  comparatively 
harmless  ;  men  attributed  to  the  phenomenal  the  properties  of  the  fact 
(or  those  instinctively  demanded  for  it)  ;  now  they  cannot.     Of  old, 
they  thought  of  the  phenomenal  as  it  was  not ;  and  so  it  did  not  much 
pervert  them  to  think  of  it  as  existing  :  we,  thinking  of  the  phenomenal 
as  it  is,  need  to  think  of  it  as  not-existing ;  it  is  necessary  for  us.  The 
difference  of  our  conditions  in  respect  to  knowledge  of  the  phenomenal 
demands  this  difference  of  our  thought  in  respect  to  its  existence. 
So  in  astronomy :  it  was  the  accurate  knowledge  demanded  the  change. 
Thus  it  ever  is ;  this  is  but  an  instance  of  how  increasing  knowledge 
suppresses. 

Men  could  believe  the  phn  to  be  a  fact,  or  to  exist,  while  they  imagined 
it  as  they  liked  (here  is  the  reason  why  the  belief  held  so  long ;  a  just- 
ification and  necessity  shown  for  it)  ;  but  now  that  involves  a  crushing 
and  perversion  of  the  man ;  and  it  must  be  righted  by  a  perception  of 
the  phenomenalness  of  the  phn.  Every  correction  of  false  impression 
is  exactly  this. 

It  is  first  attributing  the  qualities  of  fact  to  phn,  then  those  of  phn 
to  fact ;  then  perceiving  the  relation. 

So  the  general  attitude  of  the  ancients  to  the  world  was  much 
better  than  ours  :  they  were  men.  That  old  life  (now  suppressed)  has- 
to  be  'interpreted,'  perfected  in  restoration.  Our  relation  to  the  world 
is  to  be  theirs — redeemed  through  death.  Is  it  not  interesting  to  see 
this  relation  of  the  old  classic  life  to  ours  :  the  perfectness,  thro'  smaller 
scope. 

So  too  is  there  to  be  another  Shakespeare — perfected  through  the  loss 
that  is  now  ? 

We  ought  to  understand  that  it  is  the  nature  of  our  intellect  (as  of 

our  eyes)  to  make  two  out  of  one :  we  shd  always  act  accordingly.  And 

observe,  hence  it  follows  that  the  intellect  (as  the  eyes)  must  be  double. 

— Hence  the  phn  of  it,  viz.  the  brain,  is  so ;  and  the  duality  of  the 

mind  is  the  true  idea. 

Now  we  see  the  eyes  are  double,  objectively ;  as  well  as  by  that  sub- 
jective effect.  So  if  we  had  a  true  objective  view  of  the  intellect,  shd 
we  not  see  it  double  ? 

Is  it  because  of  the  union  of  opposites  in  the  actual,  that  men  have 
'alweys  so  held  contradictions  ? — that  they  would  not  give  up  an  opinion 
because  of  its  contradicting  another  they  held,  seeming  to  be  so  illogical 
and  foolish.  Is  there  not  a  Tightness  here  ? 

Do  not  the  natural  errors  slso  predict  truths  ?  There  is  a  right  and 
reason  in  them ;  and  right  ideas  wrongly  applied  need  only  to  have 
their  relations  rectified. 

Is  not  faith  essential  to  true  knowledge,  for  the  very  reason   that 
knowledge — intellectual  knowledge  that  is — can  and  does  only  come 
thro'  giving  up  conclusions,  and  utter  unfixing  of  convictions — a  course 
wh  only  faith  can  enable  us  to  go  through.     Without  faith  ve  cannot 
intellectually  know,  because  we  cannot  and  will  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  knowing ;  will  not  give  up  and  alter,  and  utterly  distrust  ourselves. 
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[So  '  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God '].  Is  not  this  depend- 
ence of  knowing  upon  trust,  beautiful  ?     Is  it  not  the  fact  dimly  ex- 
pressed by  some  old  sayings  ?     An  absolute  trust  in  God — i.  e.  in  that 
wh  is — independently  of  all  things,  and  especially  of  our  being  right, 
is  essential  to  knowing,  because  essential  to  learning :  without  it  we  in- 
fallibly cleave  to  our  ignorant  impressions,  and  dare  not  let  them  go. 

It  is  true  that  the  '  actual '  idea — this  conception  of  a  negative  world, 
with  the  negative  element  introduced  by  us  (though  it  makes  rational  at 
once  the  idea  of  the  infinite  Being,  &c.) — is  in  a  sense  complex,  and  de- 
mands persistent  thought.     But  then  is  not  this  the  nature  of  true 
things  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  that  Nature  is  such  (complex,  artificial,  de- 
manding many  chains  of  thought)  to  our  intellect :  our  intellect  is  such 
that  the  fact  is  thus  to  it ;  i.  e.  true  simplicity  is  complexity  to  it  ?  Not 
that  the  fact  is  complex ;  but  that  only  in  such  way,  by  such  effort,  can 
true  simplicity  be  apprehended  by  us.     It  is  the  nature  of  simplicity  to 
be  thus  to  the  intellect,  to  demand  such  tracing  of  many  things  and  the 
carrying  out  into  very  many  relations  of  one  idea ;  it  wd  not  be  simple 
if  it  were  not  so.     "We  may  know,  when  there  truly  is  simplicity,  we 
shall  find  it  so :  that  it  will  demand  much  and  good  thought,  and  be 
anything  but  according  to  our  natural  conception.  For  that  is  not  simple, 
but  the  very  opposite :  true  simplicity  is  this  last  attainment  of  the 
mind ;  and  surely  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  does  (necessarily)  involve 
the  carrying  out  so  variously  of  one  idea,  one  thought.     It  is  thus  we 
feel  simplicity  and  oneness ;  it  must  be  such  to  our  thought,  and  evi- 
dent!^ so,  by  the  nature  of  things ;  as  demanding  that  one  view  be  ap- 
plied multifold- wise.     We  find  afterwards  this  is  the  true  simplicity: 
that  wh  at  first  seems  simple  to  us  wd  be  utter  confusion  and  hopeless 
complexity.     For  such  indeed  is  our  natural  impression — multifoldness, 
things  all  different,  each  distinct  by  itself :  in  one  word,  according  to 
the  appearance. 

Our  reason  is  at  any  rate  authoritative  over  our  senses.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  it,  this  relation  remains.  And  without  making  too  much 
of  the  fact,  it  is  well  to  recognize  this :  sense  must  be  subordinated  to 
reason. 

Does  not  one  see  in  man  an  instance  of  bringing  into  consciousness 
(i.  e.  into  self-consciousness)  what  was  done  before  unconsciously  ?  (e.g. 
in  the  animals  ?) 

As  ever  in  the  intellectual  world  things  are  first  done  unconsciously, 

and  then  self-consciously. 

And  this  self-conscious  stage  is  ever  one  of  imperfection,  evil,  and  fail- 
ure :  and  also,  surely,  it  is  in  order  to  become  not  so  conscious  again ;  it  < 
is  for  the  restoration,  perfected,  of  the  not-self-conscious.  Thus  see  its 
negative  character:  it  is  exactly  a  'suppression'  (for  restoration).  "We 
must  think  of  the  self-consciousness  in  everything  as  a  suppression  for 
this  object  [so  see  man  now,  and  Adam]  and  see  the  imperfection  in  the 
preceding,  and  the  perfection  in  the  restored. 

Are  not  things  constantly  done  self-consciously,  i.  e.  by  effort, 
(thought,  design,  &c.)  that  they  may  be  done  afterwards  without  effort, 
or  not  self-consciously  ?  (so  we  learn  by  effort,  &c.)  Has  not  man  a 
self-conscious  existence — 

— multifold,  therefore :  or  not  so  ;  is  not  the  'actual*  an  union  of  one 

and  many  ?  in  this  also  is  there  not  the  union  of  opposites — man  is  to 

be  one  without  ceasing  to  be  many  ? 
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that  hereafter  he  may  have  an  existence  without  that.     Observe  too, 

how  this  self-conscious  (or  '  effort ')  stage  is  ever  one  of  failing  and 
wrong-going. 

If  mere  space  and  quantity  demand  such  processes,  is  Being  to  be  a 
matter  of  mere  idle  assumption  and  rushing  to  conclusions  ? 

It  is  true,  foolish  objections,  which  are  no  objections,  are  brought 
against  new  views ;  objections  wh  lie  equally  or  more  against  the  old, 
but  are  never  thought  of  in  that  relation.     But  this  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  new  views  :  they  stir  up  men  to  ask  questions  they  had  al- 
together forgotten  to  ask  (and  most  mischievously),  viz.  whether  the 
thing  can  be,  and  how ;  it  excites  the  right  and  proper  enquiry. 

Is  it  not  indeed  only  to  a  new  view  that  men — now — take  the  right 
attitude  at  aU  ? 

The  advantage  of  algebra  is,  that  it  is  relative  ;  i.  e.  we  go  on  with 
its  processes  without  denning  (i.  e.  expressly  the  meaning  or  value  of 
the  terms)  ;  but  by  the  result  we  arrive  at  the  value.  Now  so  shd  phi- 
losophy be,  like  algebra,  relative ;  but  then  by  these  processes  with  the 
relative  it  shd  find  the  value.  Positivism  [leaving  off  with  the  relation] 
is  like  an  algebra  wh  shd  not  attempt  to  give  results  in  known  quanti- 
ties. By  means  of  the  processes  carried  out  with  the  relative  only,  wr 
should  arrive  at  the  '  actual.' 

— But  then,  shd  there  not  be  some  known  ?  then  what  is  that  ? — is  it 
not  the  moral  or  religious  sense  ;  the  conscience,  the  emotions  ? 

The  part  of  Genius  in  interpreting  is  ever  simply  to  leave  out  the 
subjective  [wh  must  be  in  the  observation,  because  that  does  of  neces- 
sity contain  it]  :  and  this  subjective  is  ever  truly  a  negative. 

In  the  case  of  the  inertness  of  Nature  this  is  evident  and  prominent ; 
but  it  is  ever  so.     See  it  in  astronomy — the  motion  is  such. 
Now  is  there  not  a  law  here  ?     May  we  see  it,  as  a  rule,  that  any  neg- 
ative in  the  phenomenal  [or  theory]  is  to  be  taken  as  subjective  ? 

For  see  :  to  turn  out  the  subjective  is  to  take  it  for  our  own — for  self 
— is  it  not  striking  that  to  take  to  our  '  self  is  to  exclude;  to  cast 
out  from  '  being.' 

In  Genius,  is  not  the  sensuous  quite  subordinate  to  the  intellectual  ? 
i.  e.  the  self,  or  individual,  to  the  general  or  universal  ? 

Is  it  not  universal  that  there  is  first  an  instinct  true,  but  affirmed  of 
the  phenomenal ;  then  the  phenomenal  examined,  and  its  laws  affirmed  of 
the  actual ;  and  then  the  actual  re-affirmed,  with  the  added  knowledge. 
Especially  about  Nature :  first  living,  but  arbitrary ;  then  Science,  and 
necessity  [and  so  there  must  be  '  force '  felt  for  this  necessity  to  be  in- 
troduced] ;  then  seen  to  be  holy.  Is  it  not  so  with  man  ? 
Evidently,  to  understand  or  explain  a  thing  is  to  get  a  dynamic  view  of 
it  in  its  relations,  and  nothing  more  [to  see  its  relations  to  force']  ;  to 
see  how  it  must  be,  and  by  virtue  of  some  passive  or  phenomenal 
agency. 

Here  arises  the  question  about  Life  :  can  we  refer  it  to  some  pheno- 
menal causes  ?  of  course  we  can,  as  regards  phenomenal  life,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  w'e  think  of  the  phenomenal  as  actual.  We  cannot 
refer  that  to  mechanical  (inert)  causes :  we  must  first  see  that  this 
life  is  but  phenomenal,  is  inert. 

Making  theories  surely  is  intellectual  experiment :  we  try  a  certain 
process  [to  effect  a  certain  result,  viz.  an  explanation  or  showing  neces- 
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sary]  and  see  hoV  it  succeeds.  If  it  will  not  do,  we  give  it  up  and 
learn  more  ;  we  want  a  different  primary  conception,  to  get  wh  we  must 
increase  our  knowledge.  The  mischief  is  not  in  forming  theories  (i.  e. 
in  trying  experiments) ;  that  cannot  be  done  too  frequently  or  sedulously ; 
but  in  not  seeing  that  it  is  trying  experiments,  and  treating  them  so ; 
that  we  keep  hold  of  them,  as  if  they  ought  to  succeed,  and  trying  to 
make  them  do  so  when  they  will  not ;  patching  them  up  with  hypo- 
theses, &c. 

There  comes  to  be  another  rule  in  thinking :  viz.  that  we  need  never 
waste  our  labor  on  resuscitating  any  opinion  or  view  which  the  world 
has  rejected  [Idealism,  e.  g.]  unless  at  the  same  time  we  interpret, 
or  perfect  it ;  doing  away  the  defect  which  caused  it  to  be  rejected. 
This  is,  truly,  to  unite  with  the  opposite ;  incorporating  the  added  phn 
or  details.  But  also,  is  not  all  interpretation,  all  putting  right,  a  re- 
storation (although  perfected)  of  a  previous  ? 

May  not  one  speak  of  the  effect  wrought  thro'  talent  and  Genius  as  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  ?  Thus,  both  labor,  use  exertion ;  but  the  ef- 
fect, the  results  produced  by  the  former,  are  in  the  line  of  the  effort,  are 
its  direct  result :  the  effects  wrought  thro'  the  latter  are  not  so  ;  they 
are  collateral,  as  it  were  ;  the  result  of  some  operation  permitted  by  the 
direct  action.  It  is  like  a  spring  touched  by  a  force  passing  by  it.  So 
Genius  is  not  indolence  ;  it  is  work ;  but  the  effect  is  greatly  out  of  pro- 
portion. It  avails  itself  of  a  pre-existing  tension,  for  wh  it  is  indebted 
to  Talent. 

Logic  proves  a  thing  logical,  not  true.     There  are  premisses  all  hold 
true  (viz.  a  natural  impression  which  no  one  doubts  or  '  suspects ') — by 
logic  an  inference  is  shown  to  be  contained  in  them  wh  all  perceive  to 
be  false :  thus  the  premisses  are  shown  not  to  be  true.     Here  is  the 
place  of  that  idea  of  'matter,'  it  shows  what  it  is  and  why.     It  is  the 
logical  inference,  showing  our  natural  impression  of  Nature  not  true. 
It  must  have  come  to  this.     Consider  what  the  necessity  is  by  wh  the 
logical  inferences  contained  in  our  impressions  must  be  drawn.     Why  is 
it  ?     And  also,  how  well  it  wd  be  if  men  understood  what  this  is  ;  for 
what  purpose  they  are  drawn  ;  and  so  were  relieved  from  the  embarrass- 
ment wh  comes  from  trying  to  maintain  them  as  true. 

See  the  oppositeness  wh  is  everywhere.     Think,  e.  g.,  of  people  well 
organized  to  the  material — good  practical  people,  who  keep  firm  hold  of 
the  substantial  [as  against  the  '  ideal '] — how  it  is  counterbalanced  in 
in  the  intellectual  sphere  :  here  they  prefer  the  unsubstantial,  shadowy,, 
theoretical ;  i.  e.   hypotheses.      They   want  doctrines ;  clear,   grand 
schemes  and  explanations  [according  to  sense,  too].     These  they  call 
'  substantial ' ;  they  are  more  solid  to  them  than  any  practical  feeling 
of  God's  relation,  &c.     See  the  inversion  here ;  and  how  it  must  be  [by 
the  relation  of  sense]  :  how  Nature  avenges  herself,  as  it  were,  and  will 
not  let  one  class  have  all  advantages.     So  arises  the  dispute  about  the 
'  practical ' :  each  class  is  truly  so  in  opposite  relations,  and  each  fails 
in  the  other. 

Is  not  the  necessity  of  keeping  relations  true  in  thought  like  the  re- 
lations of  the  time  of  different  notes  in  music,  of  varying  measures.— 
Each  form  of  note  means  no  certain  duration,  but  the  relative  duration 
must  be  maintained. 

The  embracing  all  that  ever  was  thought  wd  be  a  beautiful  posi- 
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tion,  and  how  fruitful.     It  links  itself  with  other  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  mental  operations ;  viz.   suggests  the   thought  that  all  man's 
thought  is  in,  and  comes  out  of,  Nature.     It  is  there :  it  cannot  there- 
fore be  false,  it  can  only  be  not  enough ;  it  is  in  man's  mind  only  by  its 
being.     One  has  a  clue  whence  to  trace  thought ;  how  to  understand 
what  it  is,  and  whence  it  comes :  it  is  Nature.     [Nature  is  in,  or  to, 
(self)  consciousness :  it  is  in  our  consciousness  only  because  it  is  in  Na- 
ture— our  consciousness  being,  indeed,  of  Nature).    So  we  may  see  more 
in  the  '  false '  thought,  and  understand  that  it  must,  notwithstanding, 
be  true  ;  because  it  can  only  be  'thought'  by  being  in  Nature. 

Is  not  our  plan  of  trying  to  get  our  thoughts  right  by  taking  into  ac- 
count all  sorts  of  considerations,  like  the  attempt  to  divide  a  line  or  to 
draw  a  circle  (describe  mathematical  figures)  exactly,  by  the  eye  alone, 
instead  of  by  instruments.  The  instrument  will  do  it  exactly,  without 
troubling  our  feelings  ;  so  will  the  logical  laws  of  thought.  It  is  like 
algebra :  that  is  strictly  an  instrument,  and  so  is  intellect ;  the  thing 
is  to  use  it  aright. 

The  law  of  thinking,  that  we  unify  by  raising   the   lower  to  the 
level  of  the  higher  by  seeing  it  as  a  phn  of  that  higher — [as  the  ceasing 
terrestrial  motions  are  the  phn  of  unceasing  motion] — is  simply  this : 
that  the  less  must  come  out  of  the  more,  and  not  vice  versa.     It  is  in- 
deed simply  '  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.' 

Again :  with  regard  to  the  idea  advocated  that  death  is  a  part  of  life. 
This  also  is  true  if  we  fulfil  the  conditions,  i.  e.  understand  the  nature 
of  life,  and  see  the  death  of  one  thing  as  the  life  of  another ;  i.  e., 
Burely  by  taking  the  altruistic  view — this  view  of  life  shows  death  as 
part  of  it.     Is  not  this  general :  have  we  not  to  unify  opposites  ;  and 
is  not  the  condition  of  this  to  see  things  as  altruistic. 

In  respect  to  our  not  being  able  to  conceive  that  wh  is — observe,  it  is 
not  that  exactly ;  not  that  Being  cannot  be  conceived,  so  much  as  that 
what  we  conceive  cannot  be.  The  eye  illustrates  it :  it  sees  surface ; 
and  surface  cannot  be.  So  the  '  conceived '  thing  cannot  '  be,'  because 
it  is  unsubstantial,  &c. ;  i.  e.  that  which  one  eye  sees  cannot  physically 
exist — it  is  not  solid ;  but  that  wh  is  seen  by  the  right  use  of  both,  can. 
So  that  one-sided  conception  of  the  intellect  cannot  be ;  but  that  which 
we  think  of  by  the  right  use  of  the  two-fold  intellect — that  substantial 
from  wh  the  two  opposites  appear  to  us — that  can  be ;  it  is  solid  [it  can 
be  touched ;  here  is  the  test]. 

How  is  it  that  forces  are  light,  sound,  &c.,  to  consciousness,  and  motion 
to  thought  ? — tho'  also  sometimes  motion  to  consciousness  too  ?  One  is 
tempted  to  deny  something  here  to  make  the  matter  straight.  And  is 
not  here  ever  our  temptation — when  a  difficulty  comes,  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  by  negation  ? 

Does  not  this  wrong  operation,  intellectually,  suggest  a  thought  re- 
specting our  spiritual  state  ;  as  a  '  false  solution '  by  negation  ? 
We  should  enquire,  instead,  how  the  fact  can  be  including,  or  with,  the 
other:  e.  g.,  men  try  to  reconcile  the   New  Testament  expressions  of 
'  destruction/  '  eternal,'  &c.,  by  denying  the  absolute  salvation.    That  is 
not  the  way:  we  must  take  the  pains  to  see  how  the  former  are  true 
with  the  latter;  what  that  «  destruction,'  that  ' eternal,'  are.     The  old 
plan  is  going  according  to  appearances.     The  law  of  thinking  rightly 
also  is  union  of  opposites :  it  is  that  of  going  on  and  stopping. 
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la  not  this  the  right  thought :  that  feeling  of  value  in  our  natural  im- 
pressions is  justified  ;  it  is  right  and  true.  For  is  it  not  the  case  that 
they  are  not  merely  wrong,  but  that  they  are  as  it  were  inverted,  ex- 
actly opposite — minusly  true,  as  it  were.  [So  we  have  them  restored  to 
us].  And  is  not  their  relation  this  :  viz.  of  attributing  to  self  the  pos- 
itive, and  to  the  '  other '  the  negative  ?  e.  g.,  the  earth  at  rest,  the  hea- 
vens moving :  man  active,  spiritual ;  Nature  material  and  dead ;  and  so 
on.  Does  not  this  put  us  in  an  immensely  better  position  for  thinking  ? 
and  is  it  not  really  contained  in  the  minus  idea  of  man  ?  It  justifies 
that  feeling  of  belief  in  our  instincts  ;  they  have  their  rightness  ;  they 
are  exact  indeed,  only  negations.  It  accounts  for  our  errors  ;  shows  the 
nature  of  the  processes,  of  '  hypotheses,'  &c.,  and  how  arises  the  mistake 
of  supposing  our  impressions  merely  arbitrarily  wrong. 

— for  Bacon's  position,  e.  g.,  about  knowing  only  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served :  and  it  accounts  for  the  opposition,  the  assertion  of  inherent 
knowledge.  This  is  true ;  but  the  turning  round  must  come  from 
observation. 

Is  there  not  a  law  here  ?  See :  the  condition  of  unifying  chemical  and 
vital,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  &c.,  is  to  see  by  what  and  in  what  the 
phn  differs,  where  and  what  is  the  negation.     Now  may  we  not  unify 
all  things  ?  [mind  and  matter,  e.  g.  ;  seeing  how  matter  differs  to  our 
impression,  seems  not  as  it  is].     Is  not  this  the  thing  to  be  done  ?    But 
then  we  must  see  how  they  are  altered  to  us,  by  negation,  subjective  or 
objective  ;  i.  e.  either  merely  subjective,  or  owing  to  something  in  them 
which  causes  the  appearance  to  us  of  negation  [as,  e.  g.,  the  change  of 
motion — chemicity,  &c.,  wh  appears  to  us  as  ceasing].     Is  not  this  the 
principle :  that  all  things  are  from  the  highest  [the  most,  i.  e.  the  al- 
truistic, or  '  Being ']  by  a  minus  ? 

Had  not  the  ancients  a  better  way  of  looking  at  things  than  we ;  one 
more  active,  manful,  truer  to  the  laws  of  the  mind  ?  They  had  less 
knowledge,  but  better  treatment. 

Are  not  we  crushed,  as  it  were,  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  ;  not  able 
to  use  it,  burdened  with  a  weight,  crushed  by  our  armour.  The  superiority 
of  the  ancients  is  in  some  respects  felt  and  amitted  :  cannot  we  interpret 
this  ?     They  were  not  encumbered  or  rendered  timid  by  their  (sense- 
based)  knowledge ;  they  had  a  simple,  whole(some)  view  of  Nature, 
and  went  freely  on  that.     And  now,  for  putting  us  on  a  level  with  them 
in  this — i.  e.  to  make  our  knowledge  a  true  advantage ;  not  to  have  to 
pay  that  tax  for  it — do  we  not  want  all  this  mass  of  knowledge  de- 
veloped into  a  simple  view,  made  plain  and  one,  so  that  we  may  have 
again  their  attitude  to  Nature  [and  do  we  not  approach  it  ?]  :  our  know- 
ledge being  all  embodied  and  utilized  so,  not  as  cumbersome  details,  but 
as  constituting  and  making  the  view ;  it  is  better  than  the  old  thereby, 
and  we  therefore  are  altogether  so  much  better  off:  our  ad  vantage  being 
then  a  better,  larger,  truer  view ;  but  not  one  more  complicated — nay, 
even  less  so. 

Is  not  interpretation  ever  by  taking  into  account  something  before  not 
recognized  ?  is  not  this  the  casting  out  of  the  self-element — are  not  the 
two  the  same  ? 

Then  is  the  case  of  the  overthrow  of  the  '  phlogiston '  theory  one  of 
theory  and  development :  or  is  it  not  rather  a  suppression  ?  Is  not 
every  suppression  also  an  interpretation  in  another  aspect  ? 
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Hypotheses  therefore  must  be,  in  ignorance ;  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge, if  we  think  at  all,  must  be  error :  so  imperfect  Being,  if  there 
be  action  at  all,  must  be  sin.  Error  is  not  mere  imperfect  knowledge, 
but  is  the  effect  of  it :  so  sin  is  not  mere  defect,  but  is  the  result  of 
it  (and  each  is  a  means  to  perfecting).  The  effect  of  imperfect  Being 
is  moral  evil,  because  of  the  nature  of  Being  as  spiritual.  Here  is 
the  right  way :  if  it  will  not  accord  with  our  notions  of  '  Being  '  to 
think  of  sin  as  the  result  of  -'mere  defect,'  then  we  should  alter  our 
notions  of  Being  ;  but  not  deny  what  is  proved. 

So  the  action  in  Nature  being  overlooked  (not  unknown,  for  we  do  know 
it)  owing  to  our  sensuous  relation  to  it ;  in  wh  it  is  not  apparent — 
— As  certain  things  in  the  physical  are  not  apparent  to  us  in  certain 
ways :  e.  g.,  some  are  not  to  be  seen,  and  therefore  are  apt  to  be  over- 
looked by  virtue  of  our  tendency  to  be  led  in  certain  ways  too  ex- 
clusively.    "We  overlook  what  in  Nature  we  cannot  perceive  by  sense 
(e.  g.  action),  as  men  formerly  overlooked  that  wh  eluded  one  sense, 
e.  g.  the  air ;  wh  we  can  touch,  but  cannot  see,  &c. 
— this  action  being  overlooked   (by  our  undue  relative  regard  to  sense 
alone),  Science  has  had  to  invent  inertia,  and  all  the  'forces.'  Thro'  our 
'  not  being  aware '  always  must  come  to  our  thoughts  something  wh  is 
positive  :  we  seem  to  have  something  (wh  yet  is  nothing)  and  so  we  cannot 
show  it ;  it  is  always  a  trouble  and  a  perplexity :  it  cannot  be  isolated, 
as  it  were.     And  thus  we  get  used  to  it,  and  think  '  of  course  it  is  so.' 

A.S  of  old  respecting  '  phlogiston,'  and  now  about  '  matter.' 
And  for  the  rectifying,  each  case  has  its  peculiar  advantages  :  in  respect 
to  the  part,  there  is  physical  evidence;  weight,  touch,  sight,  &c.,  but 
not  demonstration.     No  one  could  look  at  '  lightness,'  and  say  '  this  is 
negative.'     In  the  case  of  the  whole  (or  matter)  this  'physical'  evi- 
dence is  perhaps  quite  unattainable,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  but  then 
there  is  demonstration,  an  absolute  self-evidence :  the  very  statements 
carry  their  own  proof  or  disproof  [it  is  certain,  e.  g.,  inertia  is  a  neg- 
ative, and  so  on]. 

Grant  this,  and  is  not  the  whole  parallel  with  '  phlogiston '  involved  : 
inertia  =  levity ;  and  all  the  rest  then  follows  ?  that  to  which  it  be- 
longs is  an  absence ;  &c. 

So  we  see  well  how  inertia  is  to  experience  a  positive  property :  it  is  as 
'lightness'  is. 

In  the  relation  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  (the  chemistry  of  them) 
is  a  most  curious  instance  of  the  twofold-ness  of  the  elements  of  opinion ; 
and  how  in  that  is  scope  for  an  exact  wrongness  of  our  impressions. — 
The  organic  world  is  not  particularly  mysterious  by  itself ;  it  is  only 
by  our  having  ideas  familiar  and  based  on  the  inorganic,  that  we  feel  it 
so.  And  now  see  how  these  are  contrasted  :  the  one  shows  us  chem- 
icity  as  it  is ;  the  other,  altered :  now  here  is  the  possibility  for  an  in- 
version, and  so  a  ground  of  knowledge. 

Is  not  this  law  connected  with  the  necessity  of  contrasts  for  our 
knowledge  ;  and  we  are  so,  as  ever,  to  correct  them  ?  So,  surely,  is 
it  not  in  our  (sensuous)  perception  ?  are  not  our  pluses  the  true  mi- 
nuses ?  Is  it  not  so  we  get  '  matter '  as  the  substance ;  and  motion, 
force,  change,  as  the  '  power '  ? 

See  :  we  have  taken  the  inorganic  to  give  us  the  unmodified  form.  May 
we  not  be  sure  in  every  case  in  wh  there  is  such  contrast,  and  it  has  not 
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been  inverted,  that  it  is  to  be  BO  ?  So,  too,  one  restore  *  the  idea  that 
man  is  adapted  to  have  true  perceptions  or  '  intuitions.'  He  is  so  ;  but, 
being  inverted,  he  now  has  them  inverted.  This  is  because  of  that  very 
adaptation. 

It  was  well  of  Bacon  to  find  out  that  man's  impressions  are  wrong, 
but  surely  that  was  not  enough.     How  good  to  know  them  strictly 
inverse — what  a  means,  what  an  end ;  how  they  ought  to  be  that  way, 
and  how  it  wd  account  for  the  whole  history.     How  natural  they  shd 
be  found  to  be  wrong  before  it  was  found  out  how  they  were  wrong. 

Our  making  and  believing  '  hypotheses  '  is  just  this  :  that  we  think 
God  has  done  what  we  shd  do,  in  our  ignorance,  for  such  results  :  or  (as 
in  the  '  Design  '  argument)  what  we,  with  our  limited  control,  wd  do  ! 
The  doing  unnecessary  things  mechanically,  answers  to  hypotheses 
(mentally) ;  and  hypotheses  are  supposing  that  God  has  done  unneces- 
sary things.  It  is  emphatically  '  self.' 

has  it  for  a  principle,  that  a  thing  that  looks  probable,  plausible 

beforehand,  is  not  true — is  an  invention.  If  a  man  says  a  thing  alto- 
gether improbable,  the  probability  is  that  he  has  seen  it.  '  We  cannot 
see  beforehand  '—this  is  because  the  world  is  larger  than  we.  Can  we 
apply  this  to  matter  ?  that  is  plausible  enough  beforehand — '  atoms,'  too. 
So  again  that  we  shd  derive  our  impressions  from  the  existence  of  some- 
thing corresponding  to  them.  Here,  then,  are  those  '  intuitive  convict- 
ions '  ;  they  are  necessarily  '  phna  of  ignorance ' — what  must  be  in  the 
mind  of  a  being  with  the  power  of  learning,  but  not  knowing :  as  one 
might  say,  they  are  conditions  of  an  undeveloped  power  of  knowing  (one 
can  evidently  see  them  necessary). 

And  what  a  curious  correspondence  between  the  two  positions :  one 
affirming  the  '  intuitions '  true,  the  other  that  we  cannot  learn  ;  one, 
that  we  do  know ;  the  other,  that  we  cannot  find  out :  and  all  because 
we  failed  when  our  knowledge  was  less  in  trying  to  find  out.  For  it  is 
certain  these  '  instinctive '  intuitions  are  not  so  in  such  sense  that 
men  do  not,  when  they  reflect,  naturally  deny  and  call  them  in 
question. 

But  the  intuitions,  tho'  false,  are  not  valueless.     They  tell  us  directly 
something  about  ourselves,  and  guide  us  to  a  true  objective  knowledge, 
not  only  by  the  law  of  inversion,  but  also  because  there  is  something 
true  about  them :  they  are  relatively  false,  but  is  there  not  a  true  basis  ? 
E.  g.,  the  sun  does  not  move,  but  the  earth  does ;  tho'  Nature  is  not 
dead,  man  is ;  tho'  the  material  world  does  not  exist,  a  world  exists. 
Suppose  a  man  saw  all  things  inverted :  could  he  not  know  by  his  eyes 
perfectly  well,  after  he  had  found  out  that  he  did  so  ?  and  before  he 
found  it  out  wd  he  hot  be  very  likely  to  make  many  mistakes  ?  wd  he 
not  first  suppose  he  saw  right,  aud  when  he  found  he  did  not,  would  he 
not  be  disposed  to  say  he  could  never  know  about  things  truly  by  his 
eyes  ?     [How  probable  it  is  that  we  do  truly  see  inversely.] 

When  a  view  will  not  account  for  all  the  phna  (wh  to  be  true  it  ought 
to  do),  men  are  apt  to  take  the  exception,  and  found  a  theory  on  that, 
overriding  all  the  others  and  assuming  whatever  they  want :  but  in  fact 
neither  will  do  ;  more  knowledge  is  wanted. 

More  evidence  is  necessary  to  make  a  man  entertain  the  improbable 
idea  than  the  plausible. — We  see  the  necessity  of  abstract  evidence :  it 
is  necessary  in  thought,  as  well  as  truth  t<»  th  •  phn.  For  a  truo  thing 
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(as  in  the  tnathematico-physical  science's)  there  must  be  both  evidences. 

The  abstract  alone  does  not  prove  the  conceptions  right ;  the  evidence 

of  sense  alone  does  not  prove  the  conceptions  or  relations  right. 
So  now  we  want  an  union  of  both  in  Science  and  philosophy  :  a  priori 
demonstrable,  and  sensuously  true.     "We  prove  our  ideas  true  by  testing 
them  by  the  phn,  if  the  idea,  as  an  idea,  will  hold ;  but  it  will  not  do 
to  put  the  idea  for  true  wh  we  simply  derive  from  the  phn.    There  may 
be  may  be  many  false  for  one  true  ;  nay,  are  we  not  sure  to  derive  false 
ideas  and  not  true?     The  ideas'  we  derive  from  observation  are  not  to 
be  tnken  as  true  unless  they  are  also  demonstrably  true  as  ideas.     The 
facts  of  observation  of  course  are  true ;  but  in  the  ideas  there  is  more, 
and  a  chance  of  infinite  errors.     The  mental  part  of  them  wants  its  own 
proper  proof. 

This  is  the  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  '  mathematics '  of  '  being,'  force, 

&e. — of  'force,'  for  science;  of  'being,'  for  philosophy. 

The  reason  our  natural  anticipations  are  wrong  is,  of  course,  that 
there  are  more  circumstances  influencing  the  results  than  we  are  aware. 
So  this  wrongness  ought  to  be  ;  nay,  only  by  such  wrongness  of  expect- 
ation can  we  learn  unknown  circumstances. 

But  now  we  may  escape  from  illusion  in  this  by  altering  our  thought. 

It  shd  be,  not  '  I  expect  this  because  it  seems  the  probable  result '  ; 

but,  '  this  is  the  probable  result,  therefore  I  do  not  expect  it,  because 

there  are  more  circumstances  to  be  considered.' 

But  this  is  a  case  in  point :  we  shd  expect  that  this  would  be  merely  a 
wrongness  (an  indefinite  wrongness)  of  our  expectations  or  ideas  ;  but 
here  are  more  circumstances  than  we  thought  of — there  is  instead  of 
this  an  exact  or  definite  wrongness,  an  inversion,  namely. 

In  the  case  of  dew  we  may  see  instances  of  the  law  of  thought  by 
recognizing  'negative  occasion  '  ['negative,'  as  such,  is  necessarily  '  oc- 
casion '].  The  occasion  of  dew  is  the  absence  of  heat ;  the  cause  being 
the  moisture  in  the  air. 

See  too  how  a  negation  is  necessarily  only  the  other  side  of  a  positive, 

and  yet  must  be  seen  as  negative  in  its  relation.    This  absence  of  heat 

is  '  radiation.' 

The  radiation  is  by  absence  of  clouds  ;  so  all  the  effects  attributed  to  the 
moon's  rays  (blindness,  putrefaction,  &c.)  May  we  not  find  thus  a  list 
of  facts  to  classify — instances  of  interpretation  by  recognizing  negation. 

With  regard  to  the  radiation  of  heat  (into  space  too),  surely  it  will 
not  do:  see  the  'radiation  of  cold,'  besides;  there  should  be  at  least  a 
plus  and  a  minus.  Can  one  see  the  radiation  of  cold  the  plus,  and  so  a 
true  minus  for  the  other  ?  Is  not  this  according  to  the  laws  of  things  ? 

If  one  could  do  thus,  that  wd  begin  a  practical  insight  into  force  as  a 

negative ;  and  that  is  '  matter  as  negative.' 

This  belongs  to  the  fact  that  there  always  is  a  deeper  beneath  every  phe- 
nomenal. Radiation  is  the  phn ;  but  there  must  be  something  which 
causes  that  to  be  the  phn. 

Is  not  everything  in  Nature,  indeed,  to  be  interpreted  by  an  absence  ? 
Is  it  for  this  reason :  that  everything  must  have  also  a  '  negative  occa- 
sion'; and.  we  as  yet  have  scarcely  at  all  recognized  this,  thinking  only 
of  positives  :  so  that  wants  adding.  This  'law  of  thinking'  arises  simply 
from  our  having  thought  in  that  way — of  the  plus  without  the  minus. 
And  here  also  is  a  guide :  is  it  not  the  (negative)  '  occasion '  which  is 
generally  most  prominent  to  us. 
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Unless,  indeed,  it  be  some  chimera  altogether,   such   as  the  moon 
causing  the  dew,  &c. — some  circumstance  which  accompanies  the  neg- 
ative, and  taken  hold  of  because  we  are  looking  for  a  '  plus.' 
And  so  continually  we  put  the  negative  occasion  as  the  cause.     Hence 
it  arises  that  we  so  continually  need  this  inversion — to  see  as  negative 
what  wo  have  put  for  plus.   [Here  is  'matter,'  wh  is  such  'occasion  '  ?] 
This  is  a  large  law :  see  how  much  is  included  in  this  necessity  of  a 
positive  and  negative  for  every  event.     Is  there  not  indeed  this  always 
— that  it  is  the  negative  wh  first  strikes  us,  and  the  positive  is  always 
and  necessarily  unknown  until  revealed  by  study.    Think  of  all  the  cases 
in  Nature  -vacuum,  development,  &c.     Then  of  course  we  see  how 
God  is  hidden :  the  negative  is  first  to  us — the  physical — but  the  cause 
is  God ;  and  we  learn  of  Him,  as  in  Science  we  always  do  of  the  pos- 
itive, as  revealed  only  by  the  apparent  action  of  the  negative. 
'Apparent  action' — just  what  the  'physical'  has. 

Is  not  the  necessity  of  a  '  negative  occasion '  for  everything  (i.  e. 
for  every  change)  involved  in  the  unchangingness  of  Nature  ?     Must 
not  every  '  succession '  be  two  opposites  ?     Can  we  not  thus  trace  our 
errors  to  our  not  naturally  thinking  in  this  way :  i.  e.  not  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  a  negative  because  not  perceiving  the  altruism  of  all 
things ;  the  absolute  plenum  and  interconnection  and  dependence  ? — do 
they  not  arise  from  our  known  and  evident  tendency  to  overlook  this  as 
the  fact  of  things.     And  the  '  negative  occasion  '  being  so  palpable,  as 
concerned  in  bringing  the  case  about,  do  we  riot  naturally  come  to  assign 
it  as  the  positive,  or  cause  ?  hence  a  large  part  of  rectifying  our  views 
must  be  recognizing  supposed  positives   (or  causes)   as  negatives  (or 
absences). 

And  this  again  is  one  with  simple  ignorance  ;  i.  e.  not  knowing  the  true 
existences  or  causes.  The  very  absence  of  a  thing  not  known  will  be 
a  positive  to  us  :  our  not  knowing  a  thing  will  make  us  take  its  ab- 
sence for  an  existence — we  must  do  so.  So  of  the  eternal,  the  spirit- 
ual, the  absolute :  if  this  be  unknown,  its  absence  must  be  an  exist- 
ence to  us,  even  the  existence  to  us.  [Here  is  the  idea  of  the  physical 
as  negative]. 

Are  not  the  necessity  of  recognizing  'negative  occasions,'  and  the 
law  of  the  inversion  of  our  natural  opinions,  truly  the  same  ?  Is  not 
the  one  a  phenomenon  of  the  other  ?  And  here  is  an  instance  of 
some  unknown  circumstance  causing  our  opinions  to  be  wrong  in  a  spe- 
cial and  exact  way.  Here  we  see  the  necessity  for  a  negative  occasion 
for  every  event. 

Is  there  not  an  instance  of  the  natural  inversion  of  our  opinions  in 
the  fact  of  the  heathen  ever  worshipping  evil  gods  ? 
Can  it  be  that  things  are  inverted  to  touch  as  well  as  to  vision ;  and 
are  inverted  on  the  eye  (if  they  are  so)  to  match  with  touch  ?     Surely, 
whether  touch  gives  inverted  impressions  depends  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  nerves  ;  and  considering  this,  is  it  not  likely  ? — think  of  the 
crossing  of  them  (as  of  the  rays  of  light).     Is  not  here   a  reason  why 
they  shd  go  to  opposite  sides  of  the  brain — if  the  impression  be  inverted  ? 
Observe,  again,  how  the  powers  and  greatnesses  of  men  are  by  neg- 
ative occasions — by  the  absence  of  certain  qualities — both  in  the  inter- 
pretative and  the  opposite.     The  idea   of  stimulus  is  that  of  negative 
occasion,  and  it  is  universal. 
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Progress  in  knowledge,  too,  involves  negative  occasion :  [Tyndall'a 
wiping  away  dust  from  glass  ;  Bacon's  laying  aside  idols ;  all  casting 
away  '  self.']     And  this  suggests  the  thought,  whether  this  negative  oc- 
casion, or  absence,  be  not  truly  the  negation  of  a  negation,  and  so  in 
fact  a  positive.  Is  it  from  our  negative  relation  to  things ;  viz.  the  plus 
physically  being  truly  the  minus  :  so  what  is  physically  the  absence,  is 
the  actual  positive  ?     Hence  the  Tightness  of  a  negative  character  in 
physical  formula.   So  were  not  our  overlooking  the  negative,  the  error  ; 
the  idea  of  a  positive  being  ever  a  right  idea  wrongly  applied  :  the 
true  positive  must  be  physically  a  'minus '?  This  relation  of  a  negative 
as  occasion,  is  from  our  relation  to  the  physical — from  the  physical  being 
negative.     And  so  the  meaning  of  our  discovering  the  law  of  a  negative 
is  truly  that  the  physical  is  negative. 

This  is  one  with  '  matter '  as  absence,  and  its  '  action '  being  only  the 
effect  of  a  (relative)  absence.  So  one  gets  rid  again  of  the  putting 
the  '  negative '  first. 

But  think  now  of  the  positive  action  of  matter  as  truly  the  effect  of 
absence;  and  the  'negative  occasion'  as  the  phn  of  a  true  'actual.' 
Can  one  so  see  the  '  forces '  better  ?  so  see  the  operation  of  '  matter '  as 
that  of  an  absence ;  and  how  its  effects,  as  representing  an  '  absence  of 
action,'  can  be  still  farther  understood  ? 

In  the  fact  of  the  use  of  negative  occasion  for  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, one  can  almost  see  the  reason  for  the  wrongness  of  our  natural 
opinions :  viz.,  if  they  were  not  so,  this  law  of  negative  occasion  wd 
not  be  carried  out.     As  it  is,  it  is  an  instance  of  the  law  that  there 
must  be  negative  (as  well  as  positive)  occasion  for  everything.     If  we 
were  not  so  prone  to  err,  it  wd  not  apply  to  this. 

"With  regard  to  matter  as  negative,  or  absence,  think  of  the  '  atoms ': 
— is  there  not  here  a  parallel  to  the  '  self  in  men  :  Being  all  around, 
and  a  number  of  absences  ? 

If  a  thing  have  constant  operation — producing  effect  by  its  presence, 
and  its  absence  producing  absence  of  effect — still  it  may  be  an  absence 
as  much  as  its  opposite ;  even  if  producing  on  our  feeling  the  impres- 
sion of  most  intense  existence.  Witness  intense  cold  ;  wh  is  the  same  to 
our  feeling  as  great  heat. 

Cannot  we  bring  in  here  how  each  state  of  matter  involves  some  gen- 
eral state  of  force,  as  it  were — of  temperature,  e.  g. ;  and  so  by  neg- 
ation come  changes  ?     Is  there  a  light  here  on  chemicity  ? 
And  in  such  a  case,  if  examination  reveals  to  us  no  true  '  action,'  is  it 
not  proved  a  negative  ? 

Observe  how  matter  acts  '  on  matter ' — one  absence  on  another.  But 
is  there  not  a  twofold  aspect  of  '  material  action ' :  one  of  action  on  other 
matter,  and  another  as  it  were  by  the  mere  absence  amid  the  existence  ? 
Can  one  see  this  last  in  the  '  properties '  of  matter  ? 

For  all  events  there  must  be  (physically)  a  negative  as  well  as  a 
positive  cause. 

By  the  bye  :  if  the  physical  negative  be  the  true  positive,  or  '  action,' 
must  not  the  physical  positive  be  the  true  negation  ?  and  so  one  wd 
see  that  wh  is  physical  cause  or  force,  is  truly  effect.  [An  inversion 
here  again].  It  is  the  negative  resulting  (necessarily)  from  the 
change :  and  here,  then,  shd  we  not  see  the  relation  of  our  force  and 
our  '  self-action '?  Is  no^  *his  view  correct :  we  feeling  as  cause  what 
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is  mere  negative  effect  ?  so  in  our  action  something  is  done,  but  not 
what  -we  do :  we  feel  ourselves  '  doing*  -what  is  'negative  effect.' 
So  for  sight  there  must  be  darkness  as  well  as  light  (light  and  shadow). 
Also  for  all  sensation  must  there  not  be  ?  it  is  by  change  (which  is  that 
plus  and  minus}.  Is  there  not  here,  indeed,  the  very  essence  of  change : 
viz.  the  absence  of  that  wh  was  ?  Is  change,  then,  so  derived  ?  Is 
change  [and  therefore  time]  the  phn  of  this  law  of  plus  and  minus  ? 

Are  our  '  senses'  inverted  too  ?  is  it  an  inversion  that '  sugar  is  sweet '? 
The  positive  to  sense — motion — is  a  negative,  and  '  matter  '  too.  Is  not 
this  '  sense,'  then — that  to  wh  minus  is  plus  ;  the  faculty  wh  is  affected 
by  the  '  absence,'  or  perceives  the  absence  [as  an  absence  must  be  capable 
of  being  perceived]  ?  And  then  from  this  relation  can  we  not  trace  very 
much? 

And  is  not  our  wrongness  of  Being,  then,  partly  in  our  relation  to 
sense  :  feeling  this  faculty  wh  relates  us  to  the  negative  as  if  relating 
us  to  the  positive  ? 

From  this  (feeling  negative  as  positive)  comes  our  tendency  to  think  it 
so :  we  think  as  we  feel,  at  first. 

Then  the  forms  of  physical  things  mark  the  interspaces  [is  it  there- 
fore we  see  so  much  action,  change,  going  on  in  them  ?]     Is  not  Nature 
(the  existing,  i.  e.  the  relatively  existing — that  '  existence  '  of  which 
'  matter '  is  the  absence)  as  it  were  carved  into  forms  by  these  '  material 
interspaces  '  ? 

Is  it  not  easy  here  to  see  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and  even  of  that  wh 
we  call  '  ugly '  in  it  ?  We  may  compare  it  to  those  toys  and  figures 
cut  out,  and  thrown  upon  the  wall — defined  by  the  shadow.  Then 
material  things  are  those  masses  of  the  shadow ;  yet  even  these  have 
a  strict  order  and  beauty.  If  we  could  manage  to  look  on  material 
things  as  absences,  analogous  to  the  '  shaded '  parts,  might  we  not  al- 
most see  Nature  the  other  way  ?  If  '  matter '  were  not  negative,  surely 
this  idea  wd  not  suit  it  so  well. 

And  if  '  matter '  be  the  interspaces,  or  vacua,  is  not  a  life  indicated  by 
their  motion  ?  the  ever-changing  relations  of  the  'absences'  are  surely  a 
life.  [Is  there  a  light  here  on  physical  organic  life  ?]  As  for  impe- 
netrability :  of  course  two  absences  cannot  be  in  one  place  ;  that  wd  be 
one  of  them  ceasing — that  wd  be  creation. 

That  wh  is  true  to  thought  when  all  the  conditions  are  known  (i.  e. 
that  wh  is  according  to  reason)  must  be  true  to  sense.     But  when  all 
the  conditions  are  not  known,  then  that  wh  is  true  to  thought  cannot  be 
true  to  sense ;  because  things  are  according  to  reason.     This  is  only  the 
converse  of  the  other. 

So  hypotheses,  in  imperfect  knowledge,  cannot  be  true  ;  unless  indeed 
they  are  bad — lucky  guesses,  not  logical ;  and  sure  to  be  rejected.  Is 
not  this  '  anticipation '  ? 

Here  was  the  error  of  the  ancients :  not  in  thinking  that  the  true  to 
thought  must  be  true  to  sense — but  forgetting  that  they  did  not  know 
all  the  conditions. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  mathematics  precisely  answers  to  the  an- 
cient speculation ;  only  it  is  confined  to  that  in  respect  to  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  is  complete. 

Do  Faraday's  arguments  against  Atoms'  (as  'matter')  apply  also 
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against  them  as  (relative)  absences  ?    Will  not  the  inversion  do  :  will 
not  an  '  absence '  answer  as  well  as  a  '  centre  of  force  '?     Is  it  not  ex- 
actly the  thing  ? — round  this  there  must  be  '  forces  '  operating  ;  it  must 
constitute  a  'centre,'  wherever  it  is  (especially  conceiving  pressure). 
Think  too  of  there  being  '  less '  truly  by  the  addition  of  such  atoms. 
So  more  occupying  less  space,  &c. 

Can  we  deduce  and  predict  some  general  properties  lespecting  force  by 
this  idea,  so  as  to  test  it. 

If  we  recognize  the  idea  of  'negative  occasion,'  we  must  also  recog- 
nize something  in  '  cause '  answering  to  the  idea  of  force — something 
efficient ;  else  there  is  no  distinction,  and  negative  occasion  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  cause  [as  we  see  so  often  in  investigations,  people  get 
hold  of  '  occasions  '  instead  of  causes].  And  is  not  this  the  idea  of  equi- 
valence, or  identity  :  that  wh  is  under  the  two  forms  ?     But  consider 
then,  what  is  involved  in  the  relation  of  negative  occasion :  how  the 
case  must  be  for  that  to  operate  as  it  does ;  how  to  be  united  with  the 
idea  of  cause  and  effect  being  by  a  '  suppression.' 

A  striking  illustration  here  is  found  in  the  vascular  systems  of  the 
body,  which  are  cavities,  i.  e.  absences.  What  a  light  is  thrown  on  ma- 
terial things,  so  considered.  A  system  of  vessels  is  like  a  tree  (a  ra- 
mification of  ducts  opening  into  cells,  like  leaves).  The  conception  of 
a  tree,  as  an  '  absence '  in  that  form,  has  here  a  perfect  parallel. 

Can  we  so  conceive  of  '  substance  '  around  ? 

Think  of  the  lymphatics,  too  ;  and  so  necessarily  absorbing  by  virtue 
of  absence  (a  direction  of  least  resistance?)  The  vessels  are  vacua, 
bounded  in  certain  ways,  yet  it  is  their  positive  qualities  wh  strike  us  : 
qualities  wh  depend  on  their  being  thus  negatives. 

Berkeley  says  :  '  our  being  is  very  like  non-entity  ' :  this  is  just  what 
it  is.  It  is  an  absence ;  and  the  difficulty  is  here :  it  can  be  disproved 
to  be  an  existence,  and  yet  it  is.  Or  thus  :  grant  it  to  be  a  '  non-entity,' 
still  we  cannot  deny  it.  And  is  not  this  a  position  we  often  take  :  we 
can  often  prove  things  to  be  non-entities,  but  that  does  not  settle  the 
case  :  still  they  are. 

We  do  not  go  merely  arbitrarily  wrong  in  our  thoughts ;  but  de- 
finitely and  exactly  [tho'  inversely— the  concave  of  the  convex  is  to  us~\ 
because  the  true  elements  of  the  case  exist,  of  course,  (and  affect  us), 
the  true  cause  is  present ;  but  they  come  to  us  in  inverted  order.  Here, 
then,  is  the  reason  of  the  inversion. 

See,  e.  g.,  in  reference  to  function  :  first  the  perception  of  the  action, 
then  of  the  decomposition. 

Now  is  not  this  essentially  the  case  in  perception  by  the  senses  :  an  in- 
verted order  or  relation  ?     Is  sense  thus  individual  perception,  as  op- 
posed to  man-perception  ? — what  is  first  really  (or  to  man)  last  to  the 
individual  ?     So  our  inverted  use  of  logic  :   applying  it  first  to  results 
instead  of  premisses.     And  is  not  the  same  cause,  essentially — the  facts 
being  in  Nature  (tho'  wrongly  perceived) — the  reason  of  the  strict  and 
exact  (not  merely  arbitrary)  non-logicalness  of  the  right  premisses  ? 
Here  is  the  reason,  too,  why  the  demand  on  us  is  ever  to  take  in  more ; 
and  why  our  natural  tendency  is  to  be   one-sided,   and  to   reject  some 
truth. 

We  can  unite  opposites  only  by  raising  both  to  a  higher  level.  This 
is  the  condition  of  unifying :  not  fulfilling  this  condition  is  artificial  and 
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vain.     Eclecticism  is  this  attempt.     Just  so  we  can  only  make  the  bad 
good  by  making  our  good  better.     We  must  have  a  larger  love,  to  in- 
clude more  and  more  bad  (as  God's  love  includes  all). 
Now  think  of  sensations  as  '  negative  '  (occasions)  :  how  well  they  thus 
agree  with  '  matter '  as  absence  of  Being. 

So  I  shd  restore  matter  as  causing  our  sensations,  i.  e.  as  '  perceived,' 

&c.     Thus  it  were  only  a  '  suppression  '  of  that  instinct  in  order  for 

interpretation ;  and  one  gets  back  the  '  intuitions,'  too — all  by  putting 

minus  instead  of  plus. 

It  shd  be  thus  :  the  effect  by  negation  is  what  is  wanted. — "We  want  an 
'absence'  to  be  applied  to  the  mind,  and  here  is  an  absence  for  it. 

This  is  the  relation  of  individual  perception ;  it  is  [the  inversion  of 

the  true.     As  I  said,  '  the  concavity  of  the  convex.' 

AVith  this  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  how  our  perception  is  ex- 
cited by  the  ceasing  of  sounds,  &c.,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  :  how 
parallel  this  is  to  sensation  produced  by  absence.  Here  is  an  instance 
of  the  thing  [is  it  not  the  law  of  it  ?]  and  what  it  implies  is  something 
previous — some  equilibrium. 

Is  this  the  relation  of  things :  that  sense  affirms  existence  ;  reason 
decides  the  quality  or  mode  ? 

As  I  have  said :  sense  can  never  vouch  any  qualitative  existence ;  as 

that  of  a   'material'    world,  &c. — by  the   nature  of  perception   as 

partly  dependent  on  ns. 

Of  old,  was  not  speculation  based  on  the  idea  that  reason  could  affirm 
existence  ;  i.  e.  besides  that  vouched  for  by  sense  ? — as  indeed  we  still 
act.  Is  not  this  '  Theism  '?  and  it  will  not  do  :  a  Being  resting  its  ex- 
istence on  reason  cannot  stand  ;  we  also  thinking  that  sense  can  vouch 
for  qualities.  In  truth,  these  two  ideas  are  correlates :  from  this  idea 
about  sense  comes  the  idea  that  reason  vouches  for  existence ;  viz. 
because  we  necessarily  demand  some  existence  with  other  qualities  than 
those  that  are  to  sense.  Sense  can  only  say,  this  is :  reason  must  pro- 
nounce what  it  is.  The  suppositions  have  arisen  from  this  twofold 
error.  From  it  necessarily  come  two  worlds  instead  of  one :  one  with 
qualities  of  sense,  the  other  with  those  demanded  by  reason. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  correlated  errors ;  and  how  two  thoughts  must 

be  altered  at  once. 

Observe,  however :  sense  may  affirm  the  existence  of  a  negation  ; 
but  whether  positive  or  negative  is  one  of  the  qualities  wh  it  does  not 
decide.  Or  is  this  the  quality  it  cannot  decide  ;  and,  if  negative,  then 
the  qualities  it  vouches  for — the  inertia,  &c. — are  true  ?  But  is  it  no; 
rather  thus :  that  that  wh  is  consciously  perceived  by  sense  can  only  be 
negative  ;  this  being  the  nature  of  sense  (as  seen  elsewhere),  and  shown 
by  this :  that  whatever  is  so  perceived  must  have  the  quality  of  inert- 
ness. Is  not  sense  a  self-faculty ;  the  faculty  by  which  negation  or  ab- 
sence is  perceived  ?  [Does  it  exist  in  this  perception  as  a  real  minus  or 
negation  ? — so  is  the  feeling  of  sense  as  '  low '  justified  and  interpreted]. 
This  may  be  better  than  the  idea  about  the  respective  provinces  of  sense 
and  reason  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  these  remain  besides  this  :  still  there  is 
the  part  of  each. 

Now  if  the  sense-given  existence  is  found  by  the  reason  '  negative,' 
then  in  truth  sense  itself  affirms  the  other  [as  the  souse-perception  of 
shadow  is  sense -affirmation  of  light].     The  evidence  of  that  other  rests 
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on  sense  (not  on  reason) :  in  this,  reason  is  only  interpreter,  not  as- 
sertor.     Is  not  reason,  in  fact,  the  interpreter  of  sense ;  as  man  is  of 
Nature  ? — servant  and  interpreter ;  higher,  and  yet  servant.     Is  reason 
thus  to  sense  as  Genius  to  talent ;  and  dependent  on  it  also  in  the  same 
way  ?     So  it  is  only  right ;  sense  ought  to  be  wrong  as  talent  ought ; 
and  is  not  talent,  too,  negative  ?     The  self  is  in  sense  as  in  talent ;  and 
reason  is  the  interpreter  to  turn  it  out  ?  So  sense  ought  to  present  to  us 
the  negative,  and  mislead  us  so  ?     Do  infants  first  take  the  negative  for 
the  positive ;    e.  g.,   do   the   stars    appear   to   them  as   holes  in  the 
sky  ?    Or  rather,  do  we  not  return  to — restore  with  interpretation — that 
first  thought  ?  [as  the  painter  does  with  the  shadows  as  things  ? 

Is  not  interpretation  just  this  testing  the  data  of  the  senses  by  reason  ? 
instead  of  inventing  existences,  showing  how  the  known  existence  is  ? 
instead  of  supposing  such  things  must  be  because  our  impressions  are 
such  (as  the  epicycles),  showing  what  causes  our  impressions.  Or  again, 
is  it  not  the  use  of  logic  backwards :  the  correcting  the  premisses  by 
facts,  instead  of  deducing  facts  ? 

Surely  we  cannot  have  both  matter  and  ether  (as  two  existences)  ;  one 
or  the  other  shd  be  negative :  and  if  it  be  that  the  ether  is  the  existence, 
how  striking  it  wd  be — what  an  illustration  of  the  la^v  that  the  unseen, 
the  non-apparent  to  sense,  is  ever  the  real  and  important :  which  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Science. 

Can  one  be  right,  and  interpret,  except  with  tolerance  of  the  wrong  ? 
so  is  God  the  great  interpreter.  And  only  such  can  truly  feel,  or 
abhor,  the  wrong  ;  for  only  they  will  fairly  face  it :  otherwise,  they 
will  try  to  think  it  less. 

In  history  this  characteristic  of  theory  is  very  evident.  Might  we  not 
apply  to  the  intolerance  of  the  necessary  wrong  of  theory  (which  God 
chooses  to  have)  that  passage  :  '  Shall  I  accept  good  from  God  and  not 
also  evil? 

Is  not  talent  in  the  intellectual  as  the  criminal  classes  are  in  the  social  ? 
— it  necessitates,  ever,  better  interpretations.     In  the  criminal  classes 
is  the  self.     These  will  go  on,  after  every  interpretation  introducing 
more  elements  (and  with  the  self  in  them).     So  a  new  '  wrongness '  is 
ever  arising,  and  making  needfnl  new  rectifyings. 

See  the  connection  of  this  with 's  idea  of  making  a  thing  pop- 
ular, universal,  attainable  by  all,  by  making  it  better,  by  elevating  it. 
"When  a  thing  is  limited,  that  is  evidence  it  is  not  good  enough. 
And  here  then  is  a  justification  of  the  criminal  classes  :  viz.  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  things  that  a  moral  goodness,  not  good  enough,  should  be  limited. 
That  class  ought  to  be  ;  its  existence  is  a  necessity,  a  Tightness. 

And  here  is  a  justification  of  talent  too  :  so  long  as  the  interpretation 
is  not  perfect,  not  true  or  large  enough,  there  ought  to  be  talent- 
work. 

In  respect  to  Talent  and  Genius,  may  they  be  seen  better  by  being 
seen  as  correlates  ?     Each  is  each  in  different  aspects ;  and  so  instead  of 
regarding  them  from  the  same  view,  and  noting  their  differences,  wd  it 
not  be  better  to  try  and  regard  them  from  an  opposite  or  different  view, 
and  note  their  resemblance,  or  even  identity  ?     Might  one  take  a  kind 
of  altruistic  view  of  talent ;  seeing  it  as  Genius  for  other  things  than 
these  wh  we  first  think  of  in  relation  to  it — the  ends  which  it  subserves 
for  us  ?     If  we  could,  it  were  a  glimpse  of  an  entirely  new  conception 
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of  things.     For,  as  we  have  seen,  each  is  each ;  and  is  not  the  reason 
of  each  more  than  is  to  us  ? 

Is  not  this  a  reason  -we  necessarily  go  wrong  before  right — wh  is  not 
'  good '  to  us,  and  against  which  so  many  revolt : — that  other  ends  are 
designed  and  fulfilled  by  that  than  we  consider ;  that  human  experience 
is  more  than  that  wh  is  to  our  consciousness  ?     The  wrongness  of  this 
to  our  feeling  (in  so  far  as  it  is  wrong)  is  from  our  limit ;  that  we  see 
too  little,  and  do  not  perceive  the  reason  and  necessity  of  it.     "What 
does  man's  work  of  talent  interpret  ?     And  indeed,  might  we  even  see 
that  as  the  true  and  chief  interpretation  ?     Is  Genius  rather  a  self- 
interpretation,  after  all  ?  so  an  inversion  is  truly  wanted  here.     And  is 
something  here  suggested  by  the  foreshadowings  of  the  true  in  'theory'  ? 
(e.  g.  the  epicycles  true  to  the  motions  of  the  moon).     Is  there  not  here 
something  to  guide  us  ?     Is  Genius  our  coming  (as  individuals)  to  the 
true  to  man ;  and  Talent  man  interpreting  ?     We  have  noted  an  inverse 
relation  of  man  and  individual ;  so  what  is  interpretation  to  the  one  shd 
be  theory  to  the  other :  then  also  Genius  or  interpretation  to  the  indivi- 
dual shd  be  theory  to  man  f 

So  convex  and  concave  to  both,  as  if  in  opposite  directions?  like 
'  lines  of  force.'  Is  there  a  reference  to  '  polars '  here  ?  [positive  and 
negative — man  and  individual  ?] 

If  the  minus  to  us  is  plus  to  man,  the  opposite  is  necessary  also.  If 
our  '  theory '  is  man's  interpretation,  it  follows  that  our  interpretation 
is  man's  theory. 

And  this  is  evident  in  respect  to  our  proof  of  false  conclusions  ;  because 
in  truth,  that  is  not  done  at  all :  it  must  be  something  else  wh  is  done. 
And  this  being  done  proves  the  being  of  'man,'  or  to  what  it  is  done; 
to  what  mind,  &c.     Also,  vice  versa :  the  theory  to  man  must  be  inter- 
pretation to  some  mind ;  because,  as  being  false,  it  is  not  done  at  all. 
Thus  it  is  :  the  convex  is  first  to  man,  then  to  the  individual ;  but  this 
is  a  concave  each  time  to  the  other,  and  must  be. 

And  the  individual  perception  follows  man's,  because  the  individual  is 
from  and  out  of  man. 

Or,  the  concave  to  the  plus  is  necessarily  convex  to  the  minus — it  is 
the  same  thing.  So,  if  man  and  individual  be  plus  and  minus,  all 
this  is  involved. 

Thus  man's  intellectual  history  is  accounted  for :  if  we  get  behind, 
as  it  were,  we  can  see  it  necessary.  This  must  be  the  history  and  ex- 
perience of  the  individual,  as  being  '  minus '  to  man ;  nay,  is  not  this  a 
proof,  conversely,  that  the  individual  is  '  minus '  to  man  ?  This  intel- 
lectual history  is  all  here :  the  convex  (or  plus")  to  man  being  felt  neces- 
sarily as  concave  (or  minus)  to  the  individual ;  and  vice  versa.  Here 
is  the  felt  proof  of  false  premisses :  it  must  be  '  to  us,'  i.  e.  we  must 
feel  it  (as  selves)  by  virtue  of  what  that  self  is. 

It  is  interesting  so  to  think  of  and  know  our  thoughts.  But  see  then 
the  new  relation  of  Talent  and  Genius  ;  and  shd  we  not  think  ever  of 
the  plus  of  Talent,  not  as  the  minus  that  it  is  to  us,  but  the  plus  it  is  to 
man.  Or  perhaps  think  of  both  as  both  ;  ever  recognizing  the  relation  of 
self  and  man,  so  making  our  intellect  also  spiritual. 

But  can  we  not  go  farther? — it  is  well  to  see  these  relations  to  man, 
but  that  is  not  all  one  wd  wish.  Can  we  see  more  still :  this  is  to  in- 
dividuals because  that  is  to  man — but  now,  can  we  see  why  that  is  to 


man  ?  its  true  altruistic  bearings  ;  and  what  that  which  is  to  man  is  to 
other  Being?     In  reference  to  this  question,  we  must  take  what  is  to 
man  as  the  starting-point,  not  what  is  to  individuals.  This  last  is  related 
only  to  what  is  to  man  ;  it  is  the  phn  of  that,  and  means  nothing  more  ; 
but  it  teaches  us  what  is  to  man. 

May  we  not  see  how  intellectual  power  in  men  is  by  defect  ;  e.  g.  how 
the   power    of  certain   thinkers    is    in  the  absence  of  the  feeling  in 
them  of  the  demand  for  rational  clearness  and  order.    How  difficult  too, 
it  is  for  the  same  men  to  make  theory  and  interpret  ;  for  the  theory 
must  be  made  with  satisfaction  and  joy,  else  there  is  not  the  energy  ;  but 
the  interpretation  must  involve  dissatisfaction,  contempt,  and  light  re- 
gard for  it.     Unless,  indeed,  when  the  case  is  understood  it  may  be 
different,  and  the  makers  of  theory  feel  interpretation  better,  and  inter- 
preters set  a  higher  value  on  theory-making. 

Is  it  not  the  law  that  every  new  thought,  rising  and  destined  to 
spread,  must  be  imperfect  in  its  expression  ?  And  here  is  the  whole 
law  of  theory  and  interpretation  :  for  is  not  this  '  imperfect  expres- 
sion '  theory  ;  perfect  expression,  interpretation  I  and  after  that  must 
come  more,  and  therein  '  talont,'  or  imperfect  expression.  Only  when 
a  thing  is  perfectly  expressed  can  the  world  get  beyond  it. 


can  we  see  how  in  fact  moral  conditions,  moral  defect  or  evil, 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  intellectual  error.  It  is  truly  so,  though  not  ap- 
parently ;  i.  e.  it  is  so  with  respect  to  the  whole,  though  not  in  respect 
to  the  parts  among  themselves,  not  to  the  'relations.'  In  respect  to  the 
intellectual  as  to  the  physical  actions,  all  is  from,  and  is,  the  spirituale 
that  determines  and  constitutes  the  whole,  but  does  not  alter  or  regulat: 
particular  forms  or  parts.  Particular  forms  are  not  special  results  of 
the  spiritual  ;  but  all  is  the  fact  of  the  spiritual.  This  material,  or  phy- 
sical, and  this  intellectual,  (necessarily,  therefore,  false)  are  altogether 
from  negation  of  the  actual.  So  the  light  in  us  is  darkness  ;  but  it  has 
its  own  '  right,'  its  own  laws,  &c.,  as  all  negation  has. 

Is  there  not  a  parallel  in  astronomy  to  the  history  of  philosophy  ? 
In  philosophy  there  was  first  the  enquiry  of  what  and  why  ;  for  the  very 
Being  and  truth  :  then  this  was  given  up,  and  Science  came  —  content 
to  ascertain  relations  only  ;   what  is  perceived.    But  this  Science  exists 
•only  to  enable  the  former  and  true  question  to  be  answered  by  placing 
the  negation  subjectively.     So  may  we  not  feel  convinced  that  there  was 
A  period,  anterior  to  the  period  of  observation  in  astronomy,  when  men 
sought  to  know  the  essential  Being  and  reason  of  the  motions  [is  not 
Pythagoras'  doctrine  a  witness  to  it?];  and  that  it  failed,  and  that  the 
observational  astronomy  took  its  place,  with  sneers  and  boastings  —  even 
as  our  Science  does  ?     So  this  observational  astronomy  obtained  results  ; 
i.  e.  attained  true  relations,  but  no  knowledge  ;  even  as  our  Science. 
But  all  this  was  merely  an  episode,  for  the  purpose  of  answering  that 
first  and  natural  enquiry,  thro'  showing  that  the  motions  are   'not'; 
teaching  us,  by  answering  it,  to  ask  a  new  question  :  viz.,  why  we  per- 
ceive them      'Iherc  was  then,  doubtless,  just  such  laughing  at  the  ques- 
tion, 'what  truly  are  the  motions,'  (the  essence  and  cause)  ;  such  boast- 
ing of  certitude  ;  such  appeal  to  results  and  successes,  confirmation  by 
the  senses,  and  prediction  of  what  will  happen  ;  just  such  idea  of  ad- 

Mental  Plujziology,  168.     Sec  p.  180. 
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vance  and  progress  in  a  linear  direction — as  now :  such  a  course,  such  a 
trial,  such  reaction. 

It  is  clear  that  all  our  success  in  knowledge  of  results,  our   finding 
predictions  confirmed  by  experiment,  our  progress  in  one  line,   has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  of  whether  our  conception  be  not  altogether 
false.     It  only  proves  consistency ;  proves  that  the  '  seeming '  is  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  various  '  seemings  '  put  into  their  just  relations. 
And  observe,  in  doing  this,  the  hypotheses  become  ever  more  and  more 
numerous  and  cumbrous ;  new  hypotheses  are  ever  required.     This  de- 
monstrates the  falsity  of  our  Science  in  its  primary  conception. 

One  of  the  chief  things  that  put  us  wrong  is  the  present,   or  near, 
being  so  much  to  us ;  and  this  necessarily  appearing  so  different  from 
that  wh  corresponds  to  it  in  the  distant.     The  different  relation  to  us 
makes  the  same  fact  appear  so  different.    No  better  illustration  is  needed 
than  this  earth  and  a  planet :  surely,  after  that  identification,  none  shd 
seem  incredible.     Eespecting  life  and  the  inorganic  :  how  simple  it  is 
that  the  universe  (regarded  as  material)  shd  be  a  living  body  ;  and  in- 
deed '  actually  '  too  :  perhaps  many  in  one ;  and  different  to  us  only  by 
our  different  relation  to  the  organic  and  inorganic   (or  universal). — The 
present  is  so  much  to  us,  so  important,  so  final,  so  independent. — Men 
speak  of  the  present  progress  of  the  world  as  '  so  little  influenced  by 
individuals  as  compared  with  the  past ';  as  if  this  general  progress  wh 
seems  now  to  us  so  great  and  final,  were  not  identical  with  that  of  those 
other  times.    Individuals  now  have  quite  as  much  effect,  when  the  time 
and  man  come  [vide  Napoleon].     In  truth,  nothing  can  be  different,  or 
cause  different  '  appearance '  to  us,  but  our  different  relations.     So 
'  forms  '  come  to  be  relations ;  i.  e.  our  relations  to  the  fact.      The  form 
is  the  mode  under  which  we  perceive  the  fact,  its  appearance  to  us. 

'  Actualism  '  agrees  with  and  strengthens  even  the  practical,  in  several 
ways.     This  earthly  is  the  life ;  there  is  then  no  distinction  about  the 
'  other  world.'     It  above  all  recognizes   the  greatness  and  worth  of 
'  things  ' ;  of  these  earthly,  material  objects  and  employments.  It  says  : 
'  only  use  them  aright ;  you  do  not  see  how  good  and  great  they  are.' 

13y  the   doctrine   that   the   world   is    material  merely,   (those  who 
cleave  to  the  spiritual  holding  another  spiritual),   men  are  driven 
to  dispute  and  neglect  it.     Hence  has  arisen  asceticism,  &c.'    Here 
is    a   twofold   evil.       If  it   be   maintained   that    these    '  things '    are 
material,    men   will   and    must   arise    who   will    deny  these    ends : 
if  the   '  actual '  be  not  recognized  in  them  they  will  be  renounced 
and  discarded.     There  is  no  preventing  It ;  he  who  thinks  there  is,  does- 
not  know  humanity ;  the  <  present '  is  too  great  to  him  ;  he  cannot  see 
that  the  '  matter-mindedness '  is  a  temporary  phase  of  human  nature ; 
he  thinks  it  final,  because  he  lives  in  it.     Men  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
regarding  these  '  things '  too  much,  but  because  they  do  not  regard  the 
fact  of  them.     Their  error  lies  in  regarding  them  too  little,  finding  so 
little  in  them,  thinking  them  so  soon  exhausted.     "What  shd  we  say  of 
a  savage  who  used  a  beautiful  picture  to  light  his  fire  ?     Wd  a  man  who 
shd  remonstrate  at  that  be  blamed  for  disregarding  the  picture  ?     I  say 
men  are  using  things  of  heavenly  and  eternal  value  for  ends  utterly  in- 
adequate to  their  true  nature. 

51,  Actualism.     See  vol.  ii.,  p.  391. 
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"We  may  get  to  perceive  the  universe  as  '  actual,'  (spiritual,  eternal, 
or   moral)  just   as    truly,    as    consciously,    as  practically,  as  much 
as  a  matter  of  course,  as  we  perceive  the  earth's  motion  by  the  sun's, 
or  our  own  motion  in  travelling  by  that  of  the  objects  around  us.     It  is 
but  perceiving  things  as  they  are ;  there  is  no  mystery  in  it.     And 
see  the  interest  and  power  that  do  of  necessity  and  involuntarily  at- 
tach themselves  to  every   object — to  all  who   are  not  merely  blind. 
The  very  fact  that  things  are  '  things  '  to  us,  and  not  mere  matter  and 
force,  is  enough.     Is  not  the  earth  earth,  and  fire  fire,  and  life  life  : — 
what  more  do  we  want  ? 

Matter  is,  like  life,  an  entity  from  putting  form  for  fact.     Life  is  a 
form  of  vibration,  or  way  in  wh  we  perceive  it  [how  is  it  from  ourselves, 
or  our  relation  ?]     Now  we  put  this  life  (the  form)  intellectually  for  the 
fact ;  and,  so  considering  it,  can  get  no  success  nor  satisfaction  ;  all  is 
darkness  and  error.  So,  putting  the  form  for  the  fact  in  the  sensational, 
there  is  no  satisfaction,  no  light ;  all  is  sin  and  passion.  It  is  necessary 
to  perceive  the  fact  and  regard  it ;  and  know  the  '  entity '  merely  as  a 
form  of  it,  or  a  way  in  wh  it  appears  to  us  [so  with  regard  to  light  or 
sound,  &c.]     In  reference  to  our  view  of  Nature  as  physical,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  regard  the  fact  of  vibration,  wh  is  in  life  and  in  all — not  to 
extend  the  idea  of  life  as  such.     Did  Coleridge  extend  the  word  'Life' 
wrongly  ? — But  if  the  fact  of  Life  be  seen,  and  its  identity  with  other 
things,  then  may  we  not  extend  the  word,  on  principle,  because  it  is 
the  best  ?     When  the  fact  is  recognized,  it  is  often  right  to  take  for  it 
the  word  wh  is  used  for  the  form  of  the  fact  nearest  to  us.     How  many 
words  at  present  signify  '  entities,'  or  forms  for  facts,  and  what  value 
they  have  when  the  fact  is  seen  in  all.     Life,  i.  e.  organic,  material  life 
as  such,  menns  that  particular  form  of  tension  and  function,  or  motion 
in  least  resistance — means  no  more  a  fact  but  a  form.     So  all  the  words 
indicating   physical  existence  will  come   to  mean  plainly  no   longer 
'facts,'  but  forms  of  the  actual. 

What  we  need  to  learn  by  the  senses  and  by  experience,  and  can  only 
learn  so,  is  the  formal,  i.  e.  the  physical ;  the  varieties,  relations,  con- 
ditions of  it.     Here  has  been  an  error  of  philosophy — trying  to  link 
this  physical  or  negation  with  its  causes  and  laws  and  facts,  instead  of 
seeing  ^eing  as  '  actual '  only.     This  physical  can  be  connected  and 
linked  only  with  the  physical,  only  with  other  '  forms '  for  causes  (this 
is  the  doctrine  of  Science)  ;  it  is  relative  only,  therefore  our  knowledge 
of  it  can  only  be  so.     This  has  a  bearing  on  miracles.    The  linking  ma- 
terial events  or  changes  with  the  Divine  interposition  as  special— and. 
other  than  as  parts  of  the  whole  of  wh  the  sole  fact  is  God's  act — the 
linking  phna  with  true  absolute  cause,  is  surely  the  very  error  of  the 
past  philosophy.     We  must  see  differently :  this  physical  can  only  be 
related  to  the  true  Being  thro,  and  as  part  of,  that  infinite  chain  which 
we  imagine  ;  i.  e.  if  we  grant  that,  and  conceive  it  as  in  time,  we  may 
not  isolate  any  portions  from  it. 

Now  comes  the  question  (1)  What  are  miracles  ?  (2)  How  did  the 
scripture  -writers  regard  them,  and  what  did  they  mean  to  convey  ?  I 
say  nothing  of  the  first ;  but  of  the  second,  is  it  not  almost  certain 
that  the  idea  does  not  answer  to  our  present  view.  I  doubt  extremely 
whether  the  writers  meant  an  infraction  or  superseding  by  special  in- 
tervention of  the  <  laws  of  Nature.'  Their  whole  conception  of  Nature 
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and  its  relation  to  God  were  quite  different  from  ours,  and  Tighter  surely 
by  far.     What  perplexes  us  here  is  our  way  of  regarding  things,  our 
scientific  mode.     This  is  only  temporary  and  special ;  but  we,  of  course, 
it  being  ours,  think  it  absolute  and  final.     We  take  such  pains  to  adjust 
miracles  to  the  '  laws  of  Nature ' — when  these  *  laws '  are  of  our  own 
inventing  !      May  it  not  have  been  a  change  in  the  men  that  constituted 
the  miracle  ? — our  perception  is  as  ourselves  ;  miracle  must  be  subjective, 
spiritual.     '  An  illusion,  then,  after  all,'  some  wd  say.     Certainly  an 
illusion,  in  the  same  sense  as  all  perception  is.    The  miracles  were  re-al, 
i.  e.  illusions ;  the  operation  of  the  actual  on  men. 

Indicating,  in  part,  how  the  real  may  fade  and  not  be,  with  a  change 
to  life  in  man.  Whan  an  insight  into  the  true  conception  of  the  ma- 
terial miracles  should  give  us  if  we  saw  them  aright :  changeable, 
unfixed,  because  not  '  being';  merely  'form,'  and  therefore  varying  in 
any  way  that  the  fact  demands.  This  is  the  true  account  of  all  mi- 
racles ;  viz.  that  such  form  or  phn  is  necessary  for  the  actual  ta  be : 
love  demands  it,  therefore  it  is.  If  there  were  not  that  perception, 
the  infinite  Being,  or  Love,  were  not. 

So  miracles  are  most  natural :  then  why  not  constant  ?  Emerson 
too  speaks  of  miracle  as  affording  the  only  examples  of  man's  true  re- 
lation to  Nature.  Christ  was  man;  therefore  the  winds  and  the  seas 
obeyed  Him.  Is  here  a  light  on  Adam's  having  dominion  ?  Does  not 
the  man  who  is  truly  in  relation  with  the  actual  control  the  forms,  the 
physical  ?  dealing  with  the  fact,  the  forms  must  follow.  Is  not  here  also 
the  reason  of  man's  difficulty  in  accepting  Science  ;  in  recognizing  uni- 
versal 'law.'  His  instinct  is  of  a  nature  wh  is  living,  and  one  that  he 
has  power  over. 

Philosophy  proclaims  the  death  of  man — the  actuality  of  the  fact — 
in  this  very  failure  of  hers,  in  this  wrong  attitude. 
Here  too  is  shown  the  error  of  our  fancying  we  see  God  in  Science — in 
these  '  laws.'     It  is  our  not  seeing  Him  that  obliges  us  to  invent  them. 
Space  must  be  from  a  limit.    Now  does  a  subjective  limit  cause  us  to 
perceive  that  without  us  wh  involves  limit;  to  perceive  as  if  the  limit 
were  external,  as  if  we  were  in  space  ?     Is  it  not  thus  :  the  creature, 
being  limited,  is  as  if  under  an  external  limit.     Now  add  to  this  an 
inertia ;  and  is  he  not  necessarily  in  space,  i.  e.  in  the  material  ? 

It  is  asked  how,  inasmuch  as  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  sens- 
uous impressions,  we  can  ever  attain  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
'  actual '  ?     Is  not  here  the  answer  :  see,  in  astronomy,  the  illusory  per- 
ceptions of  motions  in  the  heavens  give  the  foundation  for  the  true 
knowledge  (i.  e.  relatively)  of  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  and  this  is  by 
interpretation;  i.  e.  by  revealing  to  us  what  is  subjective,  and  enabling 
us  to  leave  that  out,  and  to  know  the  fact.     Now  this  applies  fully  and 
exactly  to  Actualism.     Our  perceptions  are  illusions  because  of  the  sub- 
jective element;  but  observation  creates  a  nutrition,  a  hypothesis,  the 
function  of  wh  is,  by  interpretation,  to  reveal  to  us  the  subjective  ele- 
ment ;  and  so,  by  its  exclusion,  to  make  us  know  the  fact.     The  exclu- 
sion of  the  self  (or  negation)  is  in  everything :  it  answers  to  self-sacri- 
fice.  The  problem  is  :  how,  from  selfishness,  can  holiness,  i.  e.  love  arise  ? 
It  is  by  sin,  by  nutrition,  revealing  the  self-seeking  as  evil,  and  leading 
to  its  exclusion.     From  selfishness,  man  rising  to  love ;  from  death  to 
life :  this  is  the  fact  of  wh  all  this  intellectual  process  is  image.    Inter- 
pretation answers  to  the  casting  out  of  self. 
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.We  can  discover  what  that  subjective  element  is,  which,  being  added, 
makes  our  perception  such  aa  it  is. 

And  indeed,  it  is  that  wh  causes  perception  to  be  at  all,  wh  makes  us 
intelligent — viz.  inertia,  or  '  self.'     It  is  only  as  inert  we  can  be  per- 
ceptive, can  '  think.'     So  two  are  thus  one  ;  the  inertia  is  that  wh  is 
essential  to  the  mental.      Perception  is  such  because  it  is  perception. 
There  is  no  self  save  with  such  consciousness,  such  perception. 
This  we  do  by  the  hypotheses  wh  are  necessary  from  our  belief  of  the 
subjective  element  as  external.  They  themselves  produce  the  exclusion  of 
it  from  the  external,  and  reveal  it  as  subjective.    This  is  the  nutrition  ; 
but  we  must  see  farther  how  and  why.     Can  we   trace   a  parallel  in 
mathematics  ?    The  construction  of  an  equation  eliminates  the  unknown, 
the  negation. 

Is  not  the  subjective  element  necessarily,  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  negative  ?     In  astronomy,  it  is  motion,  a  negative  ;  and  that  neg- 
ation is  put  at  first  as  an  external  fact. — This  motion  of  ours,  and  its 
cause,  want  looking  into.     Is  it  not  necessarily  from  our  negation,  our 
being  perceptive,  inert,  that  we  shd  be  thus  in  motion  physically  ?  i.  e. 
in  a  negative  state  ?     Is  it  not  an  image  of  the  actual  ? — for  all  these 
material  conditions  must  be  necessary,  i.  e.  involved  in  the  actual. 

As  Ferrier  says  :  the  self  is  in  everything  that  is  '  known,'  (i.  e.  per- 
ceived or  inferred) ;  in  all  that  is  to  our  consciousness.  This  is  the  very 
position  of  positivism,  a  little  altered  in  its  statement.     Ferrier  says 
this  'object  and  subject'  is  that  which  is,  and  we  do  therefore  know 
it.     But  this  does  not  prove  the  point  that  existence  cannot  be  that  wh 
is  not  known  to  us ;  and  the  question  remains — what  is  that  in  itself, 
the  union  of  wh  with  the  self  constitutes  the  known  (or  unknown)  the 
perceived  ? — or,  what  is  this  self?-   If  we  cannot  know  what  is  the 
object,  cannot  we  find  out  what  is  this  subject  ?     Yes :  it  is  the  neg- 
ation, the  inertia,  the  death,  the  darkness.     There  must  be  Being  apart 
from  this  self.     What  is  added  in  this  self?     How  clear  it  is  that  it  is 
a  minus.     The  fact  is  Being,  the  intellectually  '  known '  is  Being  with 
a  minus :  so  the  infinite  variety.     What  a  new  aspect  it  puts  upon  cre- 
ation ;  what  a  solution  of  difficulties,  and  removal  of  darkness  ! 

It  is  not  within  the  intellectual  when  the  self  is  left  out :  this  is  all 
Ferrier  says ;  but  this  is  no  position  to  stop  at.     Granted  ;  but  then 
what  is  it  ?     What  inconceivable  wd  give  us  this  perceived  ! 
Life  is  a  '  form  ' — of  what  ?     In  reference  to  the  '  abstract,'  or  sci- 
entifically, it  is  a  form  of  motion,  or  vibration ;  but  that  is  only  when 
regarded  as  in  relation  to  abstractions.     In  relation  to  that  wh  it  is,  as 
Life,  with  all  its  fulness  of  Being  and  meaning,  what  is  it  a  form  of? 
Here  surely  comes  the  point :  a  form  of  the  '  actual.' 

Because  I  assert  all  Being  to  be  Divine,  or  God,  I  do  not  therefore 
assert  that  we  are  Divine  (or  that  matter  is) :  even  as  because  I  assert 
all  motion,  or  light,  to  be  vibration,  I  do  not  thereiore  assert  darkness 
to  be  vibration.     I  assert  (relative)  not-being  also ;  i.  e.  not-being  af- 
fecting us,  or  appearing  to  us,  as  if  it  were  Being.     Here  is  the  great 
error  :  men,  having  assumed  the  negation  wh  affected  them  to  be  Being, 
were  therefore  compelled  to  suppose  some  '  Being '  not  Divine.     Hence 
all  the  mystification — past  and  present — from  which  no  system  has  es- 
caped;  not  even   pantheism,    though    it   has    altered  the  form  of  it, 
and  asserts  the  negation  to  be  Divine.     For  clearly  here  is  the  error  of 
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pantheism  ;  it  assorts  that  to  be  God  wh  is  not-God  ;  i.  e.  it  asserts  that 
to  be  Being  wh  is  not-being.     This  is  the  true  relation  of  Actualism  to 
pantheism :  there  is  no  harm  in  asserting  all  Being  to  be  God,  if  we 
only  recognize  negation  or  n< it-being.     The  main  error  of  philosophy  is 
this  of  not  recognizing  negation. 

The  infinity  of  God  is  only  another  way  of  stating  that  all  negation 
or  '  not '  is  only  relative.     There  is  no  absolute  negation  ;  else  God  were 
not  infinite.     This  relative  'not,'  or  'absence  of  a  thing,'  continually 
affects  us.     The  blank,  the  void,  the  want,  are  most  important  factors 
in  our  life,  produce  the  vastest  results,  are  most  eminently  '  facts.'     It 
is  strange  we  shd  find  such  difficulty  in  extending  our  conception  of  it 
little  farther. 

We  are  probably  quite  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  ancients  wd  be 
astonished  if  they  could  see  what  we  do.  For  (besides  the  fact  that 
we  are  the  ancients — the  same  men)  surely  they  had  conceptions  not 
so  much  below  our  achievements,  and  knew  that  the  things  were  to 
be  done  if  it  had  been  worth  while.  Think  how  much  they  did 
achieve  in  this  very  way.  Is  it  true  that  we  do  surpass  them  ?  call 
to  mind  the  ancient  cities,  the  heroic  life.  Also,  we  are  so  much  less 
men  than  they,  that  our  greater  Science  is  lost,  as  it  were.  The  man 
has  sunk  so,  as  Science  has  grown,  that  the  total  result  is  probably 
hardly  increased  at  all. 

And  observe  how  all  this  is  preparation  and  means  only ;  not  an  end, 
not  a  worthy  result.  It  is  good  as  a  preparation ;  but  for  wh  were  it  not 
ridiculous. 

Comte's  position,  properly,  must  be  :  that  the  absolute  cannot  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  intellect.  'Clearly,  then,  it  is  'actual.'  Comte 
is  rightly  an  actualist ;  but  he  seems  to  assume,  against  his  own  position, 
that  he  does  know  something  of  the  actual ;  viz.  that  it  is  inert,  like 
this  wh  is  perceived.  He  assumes,  where  we  shd  make  a  careful  and  war- 
ranted induction.  He  assumes  something  according  to  his  natural  per- 
ceptions and  prepossessions.  Could  not  we  by  examination,  correct  this ; 
here  is  the  difference.  Actualism  is  the  legitimate  result  of  pos- 
itivism, and  of  the  inductive  principle ;  not  assuming  the  fact  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  appearance,  but  examining  well  whether  it  be  so.  And 
the  result  confirms  Comte's  theory  :  that  the  absolute  cannot  be  known 
by  the  intellect.  Here  interpretation  is  well  illustrated  :  Comte  states 
this  as  a  mere  arbitrary  fact ;  Actualism  shows  it  to  be  a  necessary  re- 
sult ;  reveals  the  fact  from  wh  it  flows,  and  shows  why  we  must  per- 
ceive or  be  conscious  of  this. 

Comte  opposes  himself  if  he  raises  any  objection  to  the  'actual'  view 
of  Nature,  other  than  from  experiment  and  induction  (a  single 
a  priori  argument).  Let  it  be  proved  experimentally  that  the  uni- 
verse is  not  actual. 

The  world  has  more  than  a  material  existence ;  so  much  more  that 
it  cannot  be  material  at  all.     We  introduce  the  hypothesis  of  matter, 
because  we  do  not  know  the  meaning  or  perceive  the  true  fact  of  its 
Being.     But  necessarily  this  ignorance  of  ours  makes  the  world  less  to 
us  ;  from  ignorance  can  come  only  defect :  therefore  the  hypothesis  of  mat- 
ter is  necessarily  that  of  defect,  though  it  may  seem  Being  to  us — solid 
and  substantial.  This  'solid  and  substantial,'  when  we  look  into  it,  means 
only  existence  in  space ;  i.  e.  relation  to  negation.    The  hypothesis  must 
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be  a  chimera,  i.  e.  negation ;  being  from  ignorance.  The  moving  universe 
of  which  we  are  conscious  is  less  an  universe  than  the  steadfast  one  we 
know ;  and  so  the  material  universe  wh  we  perceive  is  less  an  universe 
than  the  actual  one  we  '  know.' 

By  virtue  of  our  ignorance  we  have  certain  hypotheses,  which  are  ne- 
cessary so  to  us.     Then  we  have  to  put  all  relatively  right  to  these,  wh 
of  course  can  only  be  by  observation  and  experiment,  i.  e.  by  sensation. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  be  any  other  way.     They  cannot  be 
known  '  a  priori.'     The  defect  of  '  a  priori '  reasoning  in  relation  to 
them  is,  that  it  assumes  that  they  are  the  fact.    It  deals  with  them  as 
actual,  and  so  is  wrong  at  once.     Now  these  relations  are  put  right,  of 
course,  by  freah  hypotheses  (as  in  astronomy)  :  but  the  result  of  all 
these  hypotheses  is  to  remove  that  first  ignorance  which  rendered  them 
necessary. 

Bacon  says:  'If  men  had  consulted  experience  and  observation,  they 
wd  have  had  facts,  not  opinions  to  reason  about.'  He  should  have  said 
4  sensations '  (or  perceptions)  instead  of  '  facts.'  Here  is  the  very  point. 

"We  are  compelled  to  ask  the  same  question  respecting  consciousness 
as  perception  :  viz.   '  why  are  we  conscious  ?'     My  being  conscious 
does  not  prove  that  '  I'  exist,  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  darkness  may 
'  exist.'     Why  is  not  this  very  self  the  very  idea  of  non-existence  or 
negation.     I  do  not  deny  our  consciousness  of  it ;  but  why  are  we  con- 
scious of  this  self;  i.  e.  why  are  we  ?     See  here  the  beauty  of  the  an- 
swer :  we,  this  physical  race  of  man,  are  because  of  the  not-being  (the 
death)  of  humanity.     This  consciousness  (perception)  of  ours  is  the 
actual  in  relation  to  negation  (i.  e.  with  an  inertia)  ;  so  this  conscious- 
ness or  self  perhaps  is  not  the  negation,  but  the  result  of  Being  thro' 
negation,  in  ever  varying  forms. — It  is  a  harmless  doctrine  that  all  our 
knowledge  must  be  from  sense  (sensation  or  experience) ;  i.  e.  from  the 
effect  produced  on  us  by  the  actual : — of  course  it  must.     This  is  harm- 
ful only  by  virtue  of  the  assumption,  about  sensation,  that  it  is  caused 
by  material  objects. 

"We  assume  this  materialistic  idea  of  the  world  ;  but  see  what  con- 
fusion results  ;  what  an  organized,  accepted  scepticism.     Of  course  this 
will  not  do.     Here  Bacon's  own  argument  applies  :  to  have  arrived  at 
such  a  point  it  is  certain  we  must  have  started  wrongly :  there  must  be 
some  fundamentally  erroneous  principle.     Bacon  found  out  what  that 
was  in  his  day  ;  viz.  an  assumption :  and  an  assumption  it  is  in  ours  also. 
Let  us  give  up  our  assumption  and  observe  unprejudiced — laying  aside 
the  '  eidola.'     It  was  especially  that  doctrine  (wh  reappears  now  under 
Bacon's  own  name  and  with  such  imposing  form  of  science)  viz.  that  we 
cannot  know  the  truth,  and  must  '  be  content,'  that  roused  Bacon's  ir- 
repressible scorn  and  indignation.     '  You  cannot  know,  of  course,  on 
a  premiss  such  as  yours,'  he  said ;  and  just  the  same  may  we  say  now 
to  those  who  repeat  to  us  this  lesson. 

Think  too  how  plausible  and  apparently  demonstrated  that  nugatory 
view,  wh  Bacon  overthrew,  must  have  been  to  have  held  the  place  it 
did  for  so  long,  and  exerted  such  control  over  such  intellects.     Indeed, 
nothing  is  so  hard  as  to  divest  '  selves  '  of  that  fundamental  assumption  ; 
(such  as  we  see  now  latent  even  in  Comte)  ;  viz.  that  the  reason  of  our 
perceiving  is  the  existence  of  the  perceived.     In  the  ancients  it  was 
the  same  :  the  assumption  of  the  true  existence  of  those  '  ideal '  things 
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which  they  perceived.  The  difference  between  our  error  and  that 
wh  Bacon  overthrew  is  only  formal :  it  is  one  thing. 

The  work  of  Science  is  to  learn  the  real  from  the  phenomenal ;  the 
work  of  philosophy  is  to  learn  the  actual  from  the  real — clearly  two 
parallel  works ;  and  one  quite  as  reasonably  within  our  power  as  the 
other.     But  then  it  is  clear  before  philosophy  can  do  her  work,  the  work 
of  Science,  wh  is  subordinate  and  subsidiary,  must  be  done.     The  ma- 
terial '  advantages '  of  Science  are  bribes  and  illusions  to  make  us  do  it, 
and  preparations  for  use  when  philosophy  has  done  her  work  too.     So 
philosophy  must  have  failed  hitherto ;  because  the  foundation  was  not 
yet  laid  by  Science :  the  real,  with  wh  she  has  to  deal,  and  wh  she  has 
to  interpret,  not  being  discovered. 

Philosophy  fairly  demands  of  Science  to  give  her  the  real :  the  failure 
lies  all  with  Science,  wh  has  given  to  philosophy  a  false  <  real.' 

There  could  not  be  matter  until  and  unless  there  was  (first)  space  for 
it  to  occupy.  Did  God  create  space  ? — impossible,  surely.  Or  did  and 
does  it  '  exist '  independently  of  Him  ? 

Here  is  a  good  illustration  of  our  perverted  application  of  the  word 
'  exist.'  Space  cannot  exist ;  it  is  a  '  not.'  So  also  of  Time.  To  af- 
firm the  « existence '  of  space  and  time  is  to  affirm  negation ;  i.e.  it 
is  denial  of  Being.  This  is  the  very  point  I  have  been  wishing  to 
get  at :  see  how  much  follows  respecting  that  e.  g.  which  exists  in 
'  space  and  time.' 

To  assert  of  space  an  existence  independently  of  God,  is  truly  to  assert 
it  to  be  God.  The  word  '  God '  must  include  all  the  '  self-existing.' 
Now  see  what  follows  :  this  is  asserting  space  to  be  God,  and  God  to  be 
negation  ;  i.  e.  it  is  denying,  or  not  perceiving,  God — the  very  thing  I 
affirm.  We  are  in  God ;  but  to  us  He  is  not,  i.  e.  is  not  perceived : 
therefore  we  are  in  negation,  or  space. 

Infinite  space  is  infinite  not,  i.  e.  is  infinite  Being  not  perceived. 
Space  is  God  not  perceived ;  it  is  '  not-being.'     But  this  cannot  be ;  not- 
being  is  impossible  of  Being,  or  God ;  it  is  possible  only  of  '  form.' 
Can  I  see  time  similarly  ?     Is  infinite  time  an  infinite  '  not ' — Being 
not  perceived  ? 

Now  see  the  beauty  of  material  things  being  conditions  of  space ;  i.  e. 
of  God,  truly,  but  to  us  of  negation.  '  Things '  are  truly  forms  of  the 
actual ;  i.  e.  of  Being,  of  Jehovah,  of  God :  and  to  us,  to  whom  God  is 
not,  they  necessarily  are  forms  of  space ;  forms  under  which  we  perceive 
space  or  negation ;  i.  e.  forms  of  our  non-perception  of  God,  Our  per- 
ception is  necessarily  of  '  conditions  of  space,'  because  it  is  non-perception 
of  Being. 

So  one  sees  how  the  world  became  material  to  Adam  when  he  died. 
Before  that  had  he  perception  of  God ;  the  world  being  to  him  '  forms,' 
or  conditions,  of  Being  ? — Then,  losing  that  perception,  God  becoming 
to  him  negation,  or  being  '  not-perceived,'  necessarily  he  was  in  space ; 
i.  e.  the  world  became  to  him  conditions  of  space,  or  material.  By  in- 
troducing a  negation,  necessarily  the  world  became  material.  So  he  be- 
came sensational  in  the  physical  sense,  which  clearly  goes  with  our  ma- 
terialness. 

One  opens  another  question  here.  Can  we  see  how,  by  becoming  thus 
in  space,  or  material,  the  universe  must  have  become  snch  as  it  is  to 
man  ?-.-!  mean  in  respect  to  the  stars  which  constitute  it,  and  also  to 
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gravitation ;  and  the  motion  as  necessarily  involved  in  time  or  change. 
This  is  the  origin  and  nature  of  motion ;  space  and  change  together  are 
motion.  Therefore,  being  motion,  must  there  not  be  precisely  such  an 
universe  ? 

From  this  can  we  see  at  all  the  nature  of  man's  '  body,'  and  his  re- 
lation thereby  to  the  external  world  ?  Think  how  the  true  relation  is 
an  actual  one.  This  must  represent  the  relation  of  humanity. 

There  is  one  great  error  which  misleads  us  continually :  we  are  prone 
to  deny  reality  to  the  real,  thinking  that  reality  means  true  (or  actual) 
existence.     When  we  find  out,  as  we  constantly  do,  that  some  of  this 
'  real '  is  not  actual  fact,  then  we  say  it  is  not  real ;  and  so  we  get  into 
confusion. 

God  is  '  really '  personal ;  or  the  personality  of  God  is  as  '  real '  as 
man's.  That  is  '  real '  which  is  to  the  intellect  or  to  the  consciousness. 
That  which  is  not  illusion  in  respect  to  the  bodily,  intellectual,  or  con- 
scious perception,  is  'real' — i.  e.  that  which  is  not  of  subjective  origin, 
but  is  confirmed  by  intellect  and  senses,  and  perceived  alike  by  all.  This 
is  '  real ' :  this  is  all  that  is  meant  to  be  affirmed  by  '  reality.'  So  is 
not  God  really  personal,  as  we  are  ?  i.  e.  He  is  so  necessarily  to  the  in- 
tellect (apart  from  illusion).  "We  demand  no  other  personality  for  God 
than  for  men,  or  ourselves ;  and  that  we  have.  Personality  is  *  real,' 
i.  e.  exists  only  with  the  subjective  element ;  it  is  not  actual. 

God's  personality  is  to  be  seen  aright  by  seeing  rightly  all  person- 
ality— that  none  is  actual  or  absolute,  but  all  is  subjective :  not  by  af- 
firming true  absolute  personality  of  God,  but  by  denying  it  of  man. 
The  denial  of  personality  in  respect  to  God  is  the  means  by  which  the 
nature  of  personality  in  respect  to  man  is  revealed  to  us.     We  were 
starting  from  a  wrong  assumption— that  man's  personality  is  actual,  in- 
stead of  real  only,  or  existing  by  virtue  of  a  subjective  element ;  and 
this   is  removed  by-  the  consideration  of  personality  in  respect  to 
God  —  to  whom  we  must  attribute  personality  in  the  same  sense  as  to 
ourselves,  and  yet  in  respect  to  whom  personality  cannot  be  actual. 

Here  opens  up  the  thought,  how  our  perceptions,  such  as  of  person- 
ality, are  not  of  the  actual  as  it  is,  but  altered  and  subjective  (as  all 
other  perceptions) :  and  we  get  dimly  an  insight  into  perception,  thro' 
consciousness  as  it  were — I  mean  as  to  how  perception  is  an  effect  of 
the  'actual.'     For  consciousness,  -which  is  one  with  it,  is  not  a  percep- 
tion by  the  '  I ';  it  is  the  very  being  of  the  '  I.'    Therefore  if  conscious- 
ness and  perception  are  essentially  one,  we  may  advance  a  little.  Think- 
ing of  that  which  constitutes  the  '  I,'  we  are  thinking  of  that  wh  also 
is  perception.     But  this  former  is  surely  the  actual,  in  some  way.     So 
perhaps  it  is  through  consciousness  that  perception  may  be  understood. 

It  may  be  thus :  as  we  see  our  personality  through  that  of  God,  so 
what  we  are  obliged  to  see  true  of  consciousness  we  may  be  afterwards 
obliged  to  see  true  of  perception — which  we  should  never  have  seen  in 
respect  to  perception  otherwise.  Through  consciousness  we  may  remove 
Borne  '  not '  with  respect  to  perception  ;  even  as  through  God's  person- 
ality with  respect  to  man's. 

The  necessary  oneness  of  consciousness  and  perception  may  make  us 
perceive  respecting  perception  what  would  not  be  possible  otherwise — 
an  inversion  of  the  relation  in  respect  to  personality.     For  there  we 
learn  that  which  is  of  ourselves  from  that  which  is  of  external  or  other  ; 
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while  in  respect  to  perception  we  learn  that  which  is  of  the  external 
from  that  which  is  of  ourselves. 

Have  we  not  lighted  upon  a  mental  law  here  ?  do  we  not  often 
get  our  views  rectified  by  such  unifying?  Finding  that  one  thing  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  another,  we  find  what  it  must  be  by  what  is  true 
of  that  other. 

The  confusing  'reality'  with  true  Being  misleads  us.  The  real  is  that 
which  is  in  time.  God,  as  in  time,  is  a  person ;  even  as  man  is,  as  in 
time.  Perceiving  man  and  God  in  time,  both  are  persons  to  us. 

The  belf  or  '  I '  is  a  percept.  Now  why  perceived  ?  i.  e.  why  is  there 
'  I,'  or  consciousness?  Is  it  not  from  negation  in  relation  to  Being  ? 

The  doctrine  of  cause,  or  the  why,  means  simply  that  that  to  which  it 
relates  is  in  time,  or  under  '  change ';  that  it  is  because  some  other  form 
is  not.  The  question  why  means  merely  what  is  this  other  '  form,'  which 
not  being,  this  must  be ;  the  '  cause '  is  ever  the  preceding  form  of  the 
fact ;  and  the  efficiency  or  necessity  is  because  this  is  not,  or  ceases  to 
be.  This  is  the  clue  for  seeking  for  causes. 

That  which  is  in  time  must  have  a  '  why,'  i.  e.  a  necessity.     So  man 
must  act  from  motives :  this  is  cause  and  effect  perceived  subjectively, 
or  in  our  consciousness.     Being  conscious  of  that  which,  as  perceived 
externally,  we  call  cause  and  effect,  we  are  conscious  of  '  acting  from 
motives,'  'doing  as  we  like,'  i.  e.  of  'inertia.' 

And  we  call  this  '  freedom '!  It  is  odd  ;  yet  it  is  a  necessity  too,  be- 
cause Nature  is  free ;  we  therefore,  putting  inertia  into  her  holiness, 
or  actualness,  must  necessarily  assert  freedom  or  actualness  for  our- 
selves— just  as,  putting  our  motion  into  the  heavens,  we  necessarily 
assert  steadfastness  of  ourselves.  The  contrast  does  exist :  so,  per- 
ceiving subjectively,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  the  opposites  of 
that  which  exists.  We. cannot  help  perceiving  Nature  as  inert,  be- 
cause we  are  inert ;  but  then  by  this  very  fact  we  necessarily  perceive 
ourselves  as  actual,  or  free.  Just  as  we  necessarily  perceive  the  sun 
as  moving,  because  we  are ;  but  iu  this  very  fact  we  mast  perceive 
ourselves  as  not  moving. 

This  is  why  we  perceive  cause  and  effect  without  us  :  it  is  the  sub- 
jective made  external.     We  do  as  we  like,  are  determined  by  motives, 
by  circumstances ;  and  this  we  think  at  first  is  the  case  with  Nature. 
But  Science  teaches  us  otherwise  ;  this  is  the  glory  of  its  work,  which 
we  do  not  see  at  first,  but  think  it  goes  quite  contrarywise.     Science 
shows  that  Nature  is  not  determined  by  circumstances ;  it  introduces 
this  law  fulfilled  ;  it  shows  that  only  the  form  is  so,  not  the  fact ;  that 
Nature  is  not  like  us. 

If  we  were  actually  free,  Science  would  prove  Nature  not  so  But 
•when  we  see  that  the  inertness  is  ours,  then  Science,  proving  Nature 
not  like  us,  proves  it  to  be  free  and  actual,  and  not  inert.  Doing  as  we 
like,  acting  from  motives,  is  cause  and  effect  in  consciousness.  Can  we 
trace  cause  and  effect  in  it  ?  Can  we  see  how  man's  actions  are  but 
this  changing  form  ? — the  motive,  the  necessity,  the  liking,  ia  from  the 
not-being  of  some  form  of  the  same  fact  of  which  the  '  action '  is  some 
other  form. 

If  this  were  the  true  normal  Being  of  man,  how  should  doing  right 
possibly  be  painful,  involve  sacrifice  and  loss  ?  not  occasionally  only, 
but  ever,  and  in  its  very  nature.  Why  is  it  suffering  to  BE  ?  and  often 
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not  only  suffering,  but  death.  "Why  is  the  true  life  in  (real)  death  so 
often  (as  Christ's)  if  this  real  be  life  ? — The  contradiction  is  manifest ; 
it  cannot  be. 

Or  why,  again,  the  ineradicable  clinging  to  another  life,  -which  shall 
be  truer,  better,  save  that  this  is  not  truly  life  ?  We  have  to  get  this 
other  life  out  of  the  future,  and  make  it  present,  actual,  to  us — eter- 
nal. This  other  life  is,  not  is  to  be :  it  is  eternal. 

Also  we  see  very  clearly  how  the  natural  doctrine  of  a  future  phy- 
sical life  has  been  displaced  by  Christianity  quite  against  its  true  mean- 
ing ;  viz.  by  our  mistake  of  its  doctrine  of  an  eternal  life  and  death. 
Having  made  this  mean  the  future  existence,  and  stand  for  '  everlasting 
time/  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  separate  it  from  physical  attributes 
which  could  not  belong  to  it.     So  we  have  the  pale  ghost  of  a  future 
existence  haunting  us,  instead  of  the  natural,  healthy  instinct  of  man- 
kind of  a  physical  existence  after  death  similar  to  this. 

The  whole  matter  is  thus  perverted  in  the  minds  of  all.  The  evil  are 
'  haunted  by  the  fear  of  a  future  hell,  instead  of  realizing  their  eternal 
damnation  ;  and  fearing  to  die,  instead  of  not  daring  to  live  as  they  are  : 
the  pious  dreaming  of  a  future  enjoyment,  very  obscure  and  dubious  in 
its  kind,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  salvation,  living  an  eternal  life,  and 
feeling  that  they  are  one  with  God,  already  raised  above  all  desire  or 
necessity  of  enjoyment — that  death  of  'doing  as  they  like' — and  look- 
ing forward  only  to  the  blessed  hope  of  the  deliverance  from  all  reality 
or  deadness — the  '  living  again  '  of  the  body  too. 

Sensation  is  illusion  as  to  good  and  evil ;  intellect,  illusion  as  to  true 
and  false;  perception,  including  objective  and  subjective  (or  conscious- 
ness) is  illusion  as  to  existence. 

Are  these  three  truly  one  ?  or  is  this  one  of  the  triplets  ?     See  how 
the  illusion  as  to  existence  is  basic,  is  the  foundation  of  the  others ; 
the  existence  of  the  real  is  the  basis  on  which  rests  the  illusion  of 
pleasure  as  truly  good,  and  of  opinion  as  truly  true. 
We  must  trace  this  and  connect  it  with  the  negation  and  the  death ; 
and  see  how  it  links  itself  with  man's  being  only  '  really '  personal. — 
'  As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh/ 

The  word   'reality'   means  persuasion  of  existence,   as   'pleasure* 
means  persuasion  of  good.     The  illusion  involved  in  reality  is  more 
decided  than  even  in  sensation ;  for  all  that  we  can  say  of  sensation 
(as  yet)  is  that  the  pleasant  has  no  relation  to  the  good  by  virtue  of 
being  pleasant ;  we  caanot  show  that  it  certainly  is  not  good.     But 
Men  constantly  treat  the  real  and  sensational  as  of  no  weight  or  value, 
i.  e.  as  of  no  existence,  for  the  sake  of  some  other  '  existence '  (i.  e.  not 
for  the  sake  of  a  future  sensational  life,  but  for  aome  'eternal  fact'). 
Nothing  moves,  inspires,  glorifies  us,  makes  us  feel  ourselves  to  be  men, 
like  that  sacrifice  of  the  real.     It  is  even  the  charm  of  positivism. 
And  this  shows  how  the  fact  of  the  real,  the  sole  fact  of  it,  is  the  actual. 
Out  of  this  study  of  the  real  comes  the  maxim :  sacrifice  it — live  for 
others :  the  fact  of  Nature  is  self-sacrifice. 

Positivism  must  aim  to  put  us  into  one  with  the  fact  of  the  world 
around  us.  And  this  it  does  by  saying :  '  sacrifice  yourselves,  live  for 
others.'  Then  this  must  be  the  fact  of  the  world  around  us — not  pas- 
sive, not  getting :  but  giving,  acting.  This  is  actualism  :  positivism  is 
unconscious  actualism.  The  positiviet  says  :  '  I  speak  of  the  laic  only, 
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and  that  is  self-sacrifice,  love  for  others ;  but  as  for  the/ac<,  I  will  not 
even  think  what  that  may  be.'  But  none  the  less  is  it  involved  in  thia 
law  that  the  fact  is  Lova :  is  that  which,  in  relation  to  us,  is  self- 
sacrifice. 

Now  what  sort  of  a  '  being '  is  this  which  is  thus  demonstrably  made 
up  of  illusions  ?     For  knowing  these  illusions  to  be  illusions  does  not 
render  them  less  real,  less  as  if  existing  to  us.     It  is  bound  up  in  our 
very  '  being ' — so  far  as  this  is  Being.     There  is  no  cure  for  us,  but  in 
making  us  see  what  the  *  real '  is  ;  and  this  the  work  of  philosophy ;  for 
religion  makes  men  feel  it,  without  seeing  it  intellectually.  Men  think  : 
these  are  the  realities  ;  we  must  attend  to,  we  must  secure  them.     But 
they  must  learn  to  see  thus  :  these  are  realities  only ;  we  must  not  at- 
tend to  them ;  they  are  only  the  forms  in  which  the  actual  presents  it- 
self to  us. 

God  is  necessarily  personal  to  us  by  virtue  of  our  present  condition 
as  men  ;  i.  e.  He  is  really  so.     And  man  also  is  only  '  really  '  personal ; 
is  so  by  virtue  of  his  present  condition.     This  is  a  soit  of  axiom,  yet 
interesting.     God  and  man  are  « really '  personal  for  the  same  reason  ; 
viz.  the  subjective  condition  of  man. 

Here  is  a  clue  to  consciousness,  which  is  merely  perception  of  per- 
sonality.— So  the  world  and  man  are  material  for  the  same  reason,  viz. 
the  subjective  condition  of  man ;  because  man  is  material  (inert,  and  in 
space  and  time)  necessarily  the  world  is  '  really '  so.     Our  subjective 
condition  determines  first  our  own  materiality ;  then  the  world  is  ne- 
cessarily '  really '  material  to  us.     So  our  own  body  first — as  first  our 
own  personality.     Yet  God,  though  a  person,  is  not  a  person  like  us, 
doing  as  He  likes;  but  a  person  sacrificing  self;  in  whom  is  Life  or 
Being.     So  Nature,  though  material,  is  not  material  like  us,  doing  as 
she  likes,  arbitrary ;  but  with  Being  in  it,  law  fulfilled. 

There  is  here  another  insight  into  consciousness  ;  e.  g.  of  'free  will.' 
This  is  equally  an  illusion.     Is  it  not  illustrated  in  astronomy  ? — we 
'  perceive  '  the  earth  (or  ourselves)  steadfast,  and  the  sun  moving ;  the 
converse  is  the  truth.     There  are  two  corresponding  illusions ;  one  ob- 
jective, one  subjective.     Each  implies  the  other ;  without  the  one  the 
other  could  not  be ;  both  stand  and  fall  together.     Consciousness  of  self 
as  a  free  agent,  and  of  the  world  as  inert,  are  corresponding  illusions, 
constituting  one :  our  consciousness  of  free-will,  while  we  are  dead  or 
inert,  is  accounted  for  by  the  life  of  Nature.    We  do  not  perceive 
the   true    actuality;    it  is   a   sort   of  pseudo-actuality   that   we  are 
conscious  of. 

Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  say  we  are  conscious  of  being  at  rest, 
and  perceive  the  sun  moving  ?  Would  it  not  bring  out  the  true  relations 
of  the  case — helping  us  to  see  how  consciousness  must  be  an  illusion  if, 
and  while,  perception  is  so  ?  These  two  mutually  illustrate  and  explain 
each  other.  If  we  can  truly  understand  why  the  earth  moving 
results  in  our  perceiving  the  heavens  moving  and  being  conscious  of  our- 
selves at  rest,  surely  we  can  see  why  our  inertia  or  death  causes  us  to 
perceive  the  world  inert  and  ourselves  actual.  At  any  rate  the  two  go 
together.  But  why  is  the  illusion  necessary  ?  why  are  the  perception 
and  consciousness  thus  different  from  the  fact  ?  Why  do  we  necessarily 
put  our  own  negation  (motion  or  inertia)  into  that  which  is  around  us  ? 
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Why  might  we  not  hare  been  conscious  of  our  motion,  and  perceived 
the  "heavens  at  rest  ?  Why  not  be  conscious  of  our  inertia  and  perceive 
the  universe  as  actual  ?  [This  why,  common  to  the  two  cases,  is  what  I 
want  to  arrive  at]. 

We  see  that  a  distinct  consciousness  of  our  own  astronomical  motions 
would  be  an  embarrassing  thing ;  we  could  hardly  pursue  our  business. 
So,  in  relation  to  the  '  actual,'  would  not  a  distinct  consciousness  of  our 
own  inertia  or  death  be  incompatible  with  our  practical  life  ?  Surely  : 
for  unless  we  were  conscious  of  free-will,-  how  could  we  act  ?  (as  unless 
conscious  of  being  at  rest  how  could  we  walk  straight,  or  do  anything 
involving  movement  ?)  But  this  reasoning  does  not  show  the  cause. 

We  put  our  motion  into  objects  when  we  are  moved,  not  moving  our- 
selves by  our  own  exertion.  And  there  is  some  necessity  in  this ;  it  is 
clearly  essential  to  our  perceptive  nature ;  it  is  our  only  way  of  per- 
ceiving external  motion :  we  are  not  conscious  of  moving  by  our 
own  exertion,  and  have  such  impressions  on  the  eye.  If  we  had  not  the 
illusion  under  these  circumstances,  we  should  be  under  other  much, 
greater  illusions ;  we  could  never  recognize  external  motion  at  all. 

Now  in  reference  to  the  mental,  what  is  this  idea  of  force  or  exertion 
of  our  own  ;  which  is  the  essential  point,  and  which  indeed  is  the  sole 
originator  in  true  external  perception  ?  This  illusion  is  merely  part  of 
the  general  fact  of  perception  ;  is  involved  in  the  very  fact  of  our  being 
perceptive  at  all ;  our  physical  being  necessarily  subjects  us  to  percep- 
tive illusions.  And  this  suggests  how  we  come  to  have  the  same  illu- 
sion in  respect  to  Being ;  and  what  is  the  passive  negation  whereby  we 
perceive  negation  external  and  Being  subjectively,  instead  of  the  oppo- 
site ;  and  what  answers  to  that  conscious  exertion  of  force  whereby  we 
perceive  our  own  motion.  Is  it  not  something  bearing  upon  conscious 
moral  negation,  or  '  sin '? 

To  treat  the  real  as  the  actual,  the  truly-existing,  is  fatal  alike  to 
philosophy  and  to  life.  It  has  its  value,  its  '  significance  ' :  put  it  in  its 
right  place.  And  very  interesting  are  asceticism  and  idealism  in  this 
parallel.  Surely  it  can  be  traced  throughout  philosophy  and  ethics.  Men 
try  practically  to  find  satisfaction  and  true  good  in  the  '  real ';  as  phi- 
losophy to  find  a  satisfactary  theory  of  Being  on  the  same  basis. 

There  is  no  objection  to  affirming  there  is  matter,  or  there  is  the  real ; 
it  is  like  saying  there  is  darkness  ;  only  let  us  understand  what  we  are 
about.     There  may  be  real  external  darkness,  which  we  may  perceive, 
and  so  affirm  to  exist.     Or,  being  in  the  light,  if  we  shut  our  eyes,  or 
are  blind,  there  is  darkness  to  us;  we  ' perceive '  it ;  it  is  real  to  us 
just  the  same.     Then  there  is  external  darkness  to  us  solely  from  our 
subjective  condition  ;    '  the  light  that  is  in  us  is  darkness.'    Now  a  per- 
son born  blind  necessarily  thinks  the  darkness  external ;  nay,  he  does 
not  recognize  that  it  is  darkness  ;  he  does  not  perceive  that  it  is  a  neg- 
ation ;  he  finds  it  all  right  (or  only  learns  from  others  to  think  differ- 
ently).    A  person  who  shuts  his  eyes  knows  there  is  light,  and  that  the 
darkness  to  him  depends  on  himself  (like  sinning,  and  conscience  ?) 
Now  are  not  we,  in  relation  to  this  inertia  in  Nature,  like  people  born 
blind  ?  [and  the  Bible  comes  to  us  telling  us  of  the  light]. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  inertia  we  '  perceive  '  depends  on  us  ;  nay 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  a  negation  ;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  light ;  we 
find  it  all  right  and  like  it  well  enough  ;  it  is  hard  to  us  to  believe  that 
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if  we  had  the  true  Being  of  man  it  would  be  altogether  different  to  us. 
So  we  see  how  we  must  be  under  the  '  actual '  illusion,  feeling  the 
inertia  objective.  We  are  as  if  born  blind  and  have  never  known  the 
light,  and  do  not  recognize  the  darkness  as  any  negation  ;  though,  by  a 
wiser  instinct  than  ourselves,  we  call  it  such.  We  have  to  believe  that 
the  world  is  light  and  not  dark,  although  we  perceive  it  as  dark. 

That  argument  of  the  '  Being  of  the  perceived '  turns  round  thus  : 
certainly  that  which  causes  our  perceptions,  which  affects  us,  must  truly 
be.  But,  therefore,  this  cannot  be  the  '  real ';  because  the  real  being  is 
in  time,  and  cannot  truly  be.  The  'real,'  therefore,  does  not  cause  our 
perceptions :  that  must  be  done  by  the  actual,  the  eternal.  Here  is  the 
necessary  illusion  of  our  perceptivity ;  we  attribute  true  existence  to 
that  which  is  in  time. 

I  say :  that  which  affects  us  must  truly  be.    But  may  it  not  be  said  : 
not  so ;  for  this  is  relative ;  the  real  affects  the  real,  independently  of 
any  true  Being ;  and  if  the  '  I '  be  real,  may  it  not  be  the  '  real '  which 
affects  '  us,'  and  so  in  truth  causes  our  perceptions  ?     This  is  worth 
thinking  of ;  and  may  lead  me  to  a  complete  re-acceptation  of  the  or- 
dinary idea  of  perception.     Surely  the  body  is  real ;  and  the  '  real ' 
material  things  really  affect  it,  and  really  cause  the  affections  or  states 
of  the  'I.'     It  is  an  affair  of  the  'real'  altogether,  and  none  of  the  re- 
lations of  it  are  affected  by  the  question  about  the  true  Being  of  the 
'  real.'     So  shall  I  find  help  towards  this  relation  of  the  body  and  the 
external  world  ?     I  think  I  have  been  making  a  tension,  or  twisting, 
here ;  by  not  sufficiently  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  relations 
of  the  real. 

Surely  the  application  of  bodies  to  our  senses  is  the  cause  of  our  per- 
ception, through  sensation.     Now  the  relation  of  this  altogether  to  the 
actual  is  the  interesting  point.      Why  is  the  real,  or  inert,  altogether  ? 
But,  being  real,  we  can  come  to  see  that  it  must  be  thus.     Sensation, 
perception,  &c.,  are  not  actual ;  they  are  only  real ;  and  are  embraced 
in  the  laws  and  sequences  of  the  real.     Perception  is  a  consequence  of 
light  on  the  eye,  just  as  the  motion  of  a  body  is  of  our  striking  it  a 
blow ;  bul  why  we  are  percipient  is  the  question.     If  this  '  real '  (or 
perceived)  is  not  the  true  Being  of  the  world,  neither  is  this  real  sens- 
ational, or  personal  the  true  Being  of  man.  It  is  a  different  and  altogether 
higher  we  have  to  regard,  in  ourselves  as  well  as  in  the  world  around 
us.     So  the  relations  of  things  remain  undisturbed  ;  this  real  is  to  us  as 
real. 

There  has  been  a  mystification  in  excepting  ourselves,  a&it  were,  from 
this  doctrine  of  the  '  real.'  People  easily  see  the  non-actuality  of  the 
external  '  real ';  but  then  the  application  to  ourselves  is  only  an  advance. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  the  tension ;  in  respect  to  the  personality  of 
God  :  we  advance  first  in  reference  to  the  objective,  and  then  we  are  ob- 
liged to  bring  up  the  subjective  to  it. 

The  affirmation  of  positivism  respecting  our  knowledge  of  Being  is 
very  important :  it  does  not  merely  say  with  scepticism,  '  we  know  no- 
thing'; it  may  be  so  or  it  may  not;  but  it  affirms  positively  that  the 
true  Being  of  the  universe  is  not  such  as  answers  to  our  perceptions — in 
a  word,  that  it  is  not  material  (using  that  word  in  ordinary  and  philo- 
sophical language).     Now  this  is  an  immense  fact:  we  shull  see  what 
comes  of  it  presently  ;  meanwhile  note  that  it  is  necessary  for  positivism 
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to  tak«  this  position,  otherwise  it  cannot  stand  ;  because,  if,  for  all  we 
know,  the  fact  of  the  universe  be  euch  as  we  perceive  it,  then  there  may 
be  a  successful  metaphysics ;  there  is  encouragement,  reason,  to  pursue 
ontology ;  we  may  some  day  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is  so,  &c.  It  is 
necessary  to  assert  this  subjective  element  in  perception,  which  renders 
it  impossible  for  the  true  existence  to  be  such. 

Now  let  us  think  of  this  position — most  unquestionable  as  it  appears 
to  be.  Granted  we  cannot  know  (intellectually)  the  true  existence, 
why  may  we  not  know  the  subjective  element  introduced  ?  There  are 
two  ways  of  making  this  investigation:  one  a  priori;  e.  g.,  that  which 
exists  is  true  Being :  now  nothing  can  be  added  to  Being,  therefore  find 
the  negative  elements:  these  are  subjective — the  inertia,  time,  &c.  Or 
indirectly  we  arrive  at  the  same  result :  these  elements — the  inertia  es- 
pecially— are  clearly  eliminated. 

So,  knowing  the  world  not  to  be  of  a  certain  condition  or  mode,  but 
to  have  in  it  a  certain  element  which  alters  it  (positivism),  we  are  in 
a  good  position  for  investigating  the  question  of  what  it  is.     And  see 
how  there  is  no  possible  place  for  a  consistent  positivism.     If  we  know 
what  the  world  is  not,  and  why  it  is  not  so  (Lewes) ;  or  if  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  be  or  not  (scepticism),  positivism  is  equally  condemned, 
and  ontology  asserts  its  rationality.     The  method  of  it  is  altered  by 
positivism,  that  is  all :  it  recognizes  a  subjective  element  and  negation. 

This  is  the  difference  between  scepticism,  properly  so  called,  and  pos- 
itivism : — the  affirmation  that  the  world  (the  universe)  is  not  as  we 
perceive  it,  but  contains  a  subjective  element,  is  anything  but  scep- 
tical. 

Take 's  illustration  of  water  from  HO:  let  H  be  subjective, 

O  objective.     Now  granting  we  cannot  know  O  at  0,  surely  we  can 
know  H  if  we  can  know  anything.     Nor  is  it  any  argument  against  it 
that  we  only  know  the  two  together:  the  subjectiveness  of  H  enables 
us  to  know  it  as  such,  by  due  investigation.      Examination  must  show 
differences  between  that  which  is  subjective  and  objective ;  they  are 
presented  together  but  can  certainly  be  analyzed.    In  astronomy,  we  al- 
ways see  together  the  objective  sun  and  the  subjective  motion,  yet  we 
separate  them ;  and  whether  we  can  or  not  in  our  perception  of  the  real 
is  a  question  for  experience :  I  do  not  say  speculatively  we  can,  but 
practically  we  do. 

Surely  we  have  tests  to  distinguish  subjective  and  objective ;  i.  e. 
if  we  study  and  examine  rationally  and  carefully :  here,  as  in  all 
other  circumstances,  knowledge  does  not  come  of  itself,  but  it  will  come 
if  sought  aright.    I  say,  we  have  tests  clear  enough,  and  that  they  are 
partly  this — that  which  is  negation  is  subjective.     Now  when  we  have 
distinguished  the  subjective  element  the  question  is  simple ;  it  is  one 
of  mere  subtraction — take  away  the  subjective  and  the  objective  re- 
mains.    Or  if  it  be  found  that  the  subjective  is  a  minus,  then  we  have 
to  take  away  the  minus ;  i.  e.  to  recognize  a  truer  and  more  perfect 
Being. 

This  is  in  Plato  and  almost  all  philosophers  (at  least  interpreters}  from 

the  very  first  that  this  '  real '  is  Being  and  not-being.  How  was  it  he 

did  not  go  farther,  and  see  ? 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  we  took  pains  to  realize  the  fact  of  our 
motion  through  space  ? — it  remains  so  much  a  mere  speculation  ;  it  has 
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not  become  real  to  us  ;  so  that  we  do  not  derive  the  advantage  we  might 
from  it.  If  we  would  reflect  upon  it,  and  see  how  unlikely  it  seems  to 
us,  it  would  remove  all  the  difficulty  there  might  be  in  crediting  the 
subjective  inertia  which  Actualism  affirms.  It  is  easy  enough  for  us  to 
admit  the  whole  heavens  to  be  revolving,  whirling  a  whole  compass  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  that  we  should  be  moving  is  quite  inadmissible 
— do  not  we  feel  that  we  are  not  ?  are  we  not,  when  we  stand  still,  per- 
fectly at  rest  ?  So  (only  it  is  infinitely  worse)  we  can  very  easily  put 
deadness  into  Nature ;  it  is  no  difficulty  to  us  that  the  universe  should 
be  mere  passive  matter,  the  mere  embodiment  of  a  negation.  This  we 
can  accept  very  well ;  but  that  toe  should  be  inert,  that  there  should  be 
a  negation  having  its  seat  in  us,  that  the  deadness  should  be  ours — we 
cannot  think  that.  Do  not  we  feel  that  we  are  free  agents — are  we  not 
conscious  of  moral  action  ?  do  we  not  do  as  we  like  ?  Yes  indeed — see 
how  our  very  words  condemn  us — '  do  w«  not  do  as  we  like  ? '  Do  we 
sacrifice  ourselves  ?  do  we  fulfil  the  law,  and  maintain  the  fact  invi- 
olable, as  Nature  does  ? 

Here  is  our  folly,  our  damnation  :  not  even  for  the  sake  of  taking  the 
deadness  out  of  all  the  universe  besides,  will  we  consent  to  take  it  to 
ourselves !  Let  the  universe  be  dead,  but  respect  our  life.  Let  sun  and 
stars  whirl  round  us  like  childish  toys,  but  question  not  our  stedfast- 
ness.  So  we  seem  to  have  control  over  Nature ;  it  seems  that  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  for  our  convenience ! 

In  reference  to  inertia  being  subjective,  there  are  arguments  which 
prove  it — prove  our  not  being  free,  which  there  are  not  in  reference  to 
our  motion.  There  is  no  a  priori  '  demonstration f  available  in  the  thing 
itielf,  that  the  earth  must  be  moving  (or  at  least  there  was  none  before). 
In  this  the  doctrine  of  the  subjectiveness  of  the  inertia  should  be  more 
easy  to  receive  than  that  of  Copernicus ;  for  it  has  an  additional  basis. 
Those  who  thus  prove  man's  inertia  (the  '  infidels,'  the  necessitarians) 
are  doing  most  valuable  work.  They  lay  the  basis  for  Christianity :  it 
is  absurd  to  oppose  ourselves  to  them. 

With  regard  to  the  reason  why,  when  we  are  passively  moved  we 
must  perceive  external  motion  ,  and  why,  being  inert  (without  conscious- 
ness of  our  causing  it?)  we  must  perceive  external  inertia — is  it 
nob  that  the  state  is  unnatural  ?  motion  is  only  a  result  of  force.    If  w» 
exercise  force,  and  move  ourselves  (or  feel  force  moving  us)  then  we 
perceive  it  as  our  own  motion  [so  of  conscious  sin  ?]     But  if  otherwise, 
we  do  not  regard  it  as  our  own,  because  it  is  not  natural  to  us.    So  our 
putting  our  deadness  into  Nature  proves  that  deadness  is  not  natural  to 
us,  is  produced  by  force  ? 

Motion  is  result  of  force,  and  necessarily  cannot  be  without.  So  no 
negation  can  be  without  force,  because  it  is  suppression  of  Being ;  it  is 
a  negation  from  Being,  which  is  the  only  primary  fact :  it  requires  force, 
therefore,  to  account  for  it.  That  is,  in  the  material,  negation  involves 
force  [motion  is  the  type  of  it]  ;  and  in  reference  to  the  actual  it  in- 
volves that  of  which  force  is  the  representative.  And  this  means  that 
all  negation  is  by  self-sacrifice ;  for  force  means  action  and  is  the  result 
of  action.  So  negation  is  necessarily  from  action :  force  is  an  idea  ob- 
tained by  the  introduction  of  inertia.  Negation,  being  necessarily  from 
Being,  is  necssarily  by  action  (i.  e.  by  self-sacrifice)  ;  it  means  simply 
that  Being  ia  Love,  and  therefore  negation  necessarily  is  from  it,  Does 
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not  this  link  itself  with  all  motion  being  necessarily  under  resistance  ? 
i.  e.  it  involves  suppression,  as  being  force  ? 

Do  we  thus  get  nearer  the  true  conception  of  motion  itself  ?  "We  see 
it  as  change  of  place  of  the  body  moved,  but  is  it  not  truly  suppression 
by  force  ? 

The  objective  and  subjective  are  the  two  opposites,  to  which  we  have 
wrongly  attributed  Being  as  a  '  property  '  of  both.     They  are  the  Being 
and  not-being — the  sole  opposites ;  the  actual,  of  which  all  others  are 
images  :  plus  and  minus  answer  ever  to  objective  and  subjective.     Love 
and  selfishness  are  Being  and  not-being :  the  selfish  means  the  negative, 
the  subjective  is  the  same  word.    The  getting,  the  personal,  is  negation 
in  the  moral,  put  as  the  subjective  is  in  the  philosophical.     Here  one 
sees  why  the  personal,  the  selfish,  is  necessarily  evil ;  because  self 
is  negation  instead  of  Being.     So  wherever  there  is  negation  there  must 
be  self;  there  is  no  negation  without  consciousness  and  personality. 

So  we  see  the  Devil  as  '  personal ':  he  must  be  personal  because  he  is 

negation.     Here  is  the  good  of  hold'ng  on  to  the  results  of  thinking. 

I  insisted  he  was  negation  although  personal ;  now  I  pee  that  he  is  so 

because  he  is  negation. 

So  there  is  no  negation  external  to  us,  i.  e.  in  Nature  ;  because  Nature 
is  not  a  s*lf,  or  personality. 

The  argument  respecting  the  subjective  as  negation — and  therefore 
selfishness  as  such — may  be  used  also  in  the  other  way :  from  the  evil 
of  self-seeking,  of  the  personal,  we  can  certainly  infer  that  the  subject- 
ive is  negation.  This  feeling  of  ours  of  evil,  of  wrong,  of  failure,  in 
selfishness,  and  the  proved  destructiveness  of  the  selfish  passions  in- 
dulged, demonstrate — as  they  can  only  arise  from — the  negation. 

Now  with  regard  to  evil :  it  is  '  real,'  and  only  real ;  i.  e.  it  is  riot  the 
fact,  but  it  is  as  it  necessarily  appears  to  us  only  from  the  negation  iu  us. 
Only  so  introduced,  is  there,  or  can  there  be,  evil ;  as  only  so  the  real. 
This  is  my  thought :  that  the  fact  of  all  loss,  snffering,  ruin,  is  self- 
sacrifice. 

To  make  all  suffering  and  loss  our  own  act  by  sacrificing  self,  taking 

it  and  making  it  our  own,  is  only  to  enter  into  the  fact  of  it,  to  know 

it  as  it  is,  to  escape  from  illusion.     Take  to  yourself  the  fact  of  it,  and 

then  you  are. 

It  is  evil  to  us  because  in  relation  to  us  ihefact,  the  self-sacrifice,  is  left 
out,  is  not  '  really,'  i.  e.  not  as  we  perceive  it.  The  evil  to  us  is  that  the 
fact  is  not  to  us  ;  that  we  think  that  is  which  is  not.  Evil  is  simply  part 
of  our  illusion  respecting  existence,  or  'illusion  of  the  real.'  The  re- 
medy for  all  evils  is  to  Ttnow ;  the  fact  is  ever  perfectly  good :  actually 
to  know  is  to  sacrifice  self ;  and  this  is  the  absolute  remedy  for  all  'real' 
ills. 

The  'real'  answers  to  'entity'  thus: — The  properties  of  matter,  such 
as  elasticity,  gravitation,  &c.,  we  consider  as  ultimate  or  primary  exist- 
ences ;  yet  they  are  only  the  form  under  which  we  perceive  motion  in 
least  resistance.  These  properties  or  entities  are  ultimate  facts  ;  '  being  ' 
to  us,  because  of  our  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  which  they  are  forms.  It 
is  our  ignorance,  or  not  perceiving  the  fact,  which  makes  the  forms  en- 
tities to  us,  existences,  like  the  '  real.'  [Gravitation  is  certainly  a  meta- 
physical entity,  whether  life  be  so  or  not.]  So  these  entities  contain  au 
objective  and  subjective  element ;  i.  e.  they  are  such  to  us  by  virtue  of 
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our  subjective  condition,  our  not  knowing  the  fact  of  which  they  are  only 
the  forms.  By  virtue  of  this  ignorance  we  are  compelled  to  attribute  to 
them  a  substantive  existence  of  their  own. 

Our  relation  to  the  '  real '  is  the  same  as  the  mixture  of  objective  and 
subjective :  we  are  obliged  to  attribute  substantive  existence  to  the  real, 
because  we  do  not  see  the  fact  of  which  it  is  the  form,  though  its  '  being 
in  time '  proves  it  to  be  only  such  form.     By  our  ignorance  we  do  not 
perceive  the  forms  as  such,  but  regard  them  as  entities  instead  of  forms. 
So  by  actual  ignorance  we  do  not  perceive  the  forms  as  such,  but  regard 
them  as  true  existences.     When  we  know  motion  in  least  resistance  we 
still  '  perceive  '  elasticity,  but  it  is  no  more  an  entity  to  us  ;  we  know  it 
as  a  form  and  see  why  it  must  be.     So  of  the  '  real':  it  is  still  to  us 
such  as  now,  but  known  as  only  form. 

Our  scientific  doctrine  of  matter  and  force  is  a  mere  contrivance  for 
getting  over  this.     There  is  nothing  more  in  that  'subjective  element' 
than  that  we  do  not  see  or  know  the  fact,  and  so  attribute  an  existence 
in  themselves  to  the  forms  under  which  we  perceive  it.     Nothing  else 
is  derived  from  us  but  this  imagination  or  hypothesis  respecting  them ; 
for  gravitation  or  elasticity  are  in  no  way  dependent  upon  us,  save  that 
our  ignorance  makes  them  '  ultimate  properties.'     Entities,  therefore, 
are  to  the  real  as  the  real  is  to  the  actual ;  the  one  are,  as  such,  by  in- 
tellectual ignorance,  the  other  by  actual  ignorance.     Actual  ignorance 
produces  'reality,'  as  intellectual  ignorance  'entity';  and  it  is  very  simple 
that  it  should  do  so.  This  actual  '  not ' — inertia — which  is  selfishness,  of 
course  involves  consciousness  and  perception,  i.  e.  reality ;  just  as  entity 
must  be  from  intellectual  ignorance. 

In  respect  to  that  passage,  '  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,' 
it  is  interesting  to  note  there  is  only  one  form  in  the  ancient  tongues  for 
'  shall'  and  'will.'  The  threatening,  the  personality,  the  will,  are  all 
made  one  with  the  necessity  ;  the  simple  fact  of  futurity  answers  for  all, 
recognizing,  as  it  were,  God's  act  in  the  laws.  Yet  from  the  division  in 
modern  tongues  we  may  learn  something.  The  union  was  not  a  true  uni- 
fication ;  it  wss  a  confusion  in  part.  So  necessarily  came  the  discrimin- 
ation ;  but  only  preparatory  to  the  true  and  perfect  unification.  This 
separation  is  nutritive  ;  it  is  true  to  the  phenomenon  ;  it  belongs  to  our 
study  of  the  material,  our  exclusion  of  God.  We  have  a  separate  term 
for  mere  physical  necessity  and  personal  will ;  we  do  not  even  recog- 
nize God's  will  in  this  '  mere  sequence.'  What  a  tale  this  tells.  It 
will  be  glorious  when  a  profounder  unity  takes  place  after  having  re- 
cognized the  superficial  apparent  diversity.  Our  will  and  the  '  shall ' 
being  seen  and  felt  to  be  absorbed  in  the  all-comprehending  fact — the 
Love — when  our  arbitrariness  ceases. 

Our  notion  of  damnation  makes  it  the  very  worst  sort  of  punishment ; 
that  which  all  jurists  deprecate — very  severe  and  very  uncertain.  We 
darken  the  whole  earth  with  it,  and  yet  are  afraid  to  pronounce  it  upon 
any  individual.  It  is  a  mockery — this  '  eternal  misery  '—it  prevents 
our  saying  of  any  one  boldly,  '  he  is  damned  ' ;  and  of  course  no  one  be- 
lieves he  will  be  damned.  Infinitely  better,  even  on  lowest  grounds,  is  the 
other  view :  so  we  can  say  of  any  one  who  is  not  saved,  that  he  is  not ; 
damnation  is  available  to  us.  Even  suffering  for  sin  after  death  is 
practically  included,  and  its  real  power  gained. 

With  regard  to  astronomy  :  the  heavens  are  too  big,  there  is  too  much 
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in  them,  to  move  that  way ;  nay  the  earth  itself  is  too  big  for  it  to  be 
possible.     So  the  universe  is  too  big,  there  is  too  much  £Being)  in  it, 
for  it  to  be  inert,  as  we  perceive  it.     Nay  man  himself  is  too  big,  hu- 
manity is  too  great,  for  this  to  be  the  fact ;  to  see  the  true  worth  and 
being  of  humanity  disproves  the  possibility  :  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  is 
necessary  to  affirm  the  dignity  of  man.     It  is  a  poor  view  of  him  that 
can  consent  that  this  is  he :  then,  if  this  be  not  the  true,  normal  Being 
of  man,  must  not  this  affect  his  perceptions  ?     If  there  be  a  defect  in 
man,  certainly  to  him  there  will  be  a  defective  universe. 

It  is  easy  to  disprove  the  existence  of  negations ;  of  matter  and  of 
motion  equally :  but  there  they  are,  for  all  our  disproving.  And  yet  it 
is  proved  not ;  and  the  proving  not  is  not  to  be  despised  by  virtue  of 
the  perceiving  the  existence.  It  is  not  as  if  sense  had  a  special  au- 
thority: intellect,  which  says  No,  is  no  more  merely  subjective  than 
sense,  which  says  Yes ;  an  arbitrary  putting  down  of  intellect  will  not 
settle  the  matter.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  intellect  arbitrarily 
put  down  sense  ;  it  must  be  done  by  explaining,  embracing,  showing  ne- 
cessity, uniting.  Intellect  certainly  is  as  good  as  sense  ;  nay  is  meant 
to  be,  and  must  be,  the  superior  (if  the  question  is  raised  at  all).  Au- 
thority over  sense  is  in  its  very  nature ;  sense  is  its  servant.  But  then 
sense  is  its  servant ;  an  ignoring  and  refusing  of  the  intimation*  of  sense 
is  no  solution. 

Now  intellect  and  sense  are  at  variance,  here ;  how  may  we  reconcile 
them?  Sense  says  'it  is';  intellect,  'it  is  not';  cannot  we  see  the  so- 
lution ?  Try  '  it  is  a  not ;  then  both  affirmations  are  included,  both 
satisfied.  For  sense  affirms  its  '  real '  existence,  but  says  nothing  as  to 
whether  it  be  a  negation  or  not ;  negations  as  much  are  to  sense  as  any- 
thing else,  and  are  as  real ;  there  is  « really '  darkness,  '  really '  cold. 
In  respect  to  these,  indeed,  there  has  been  the  same  strife  and  reconcil- 
iation ;  sense  perceives  darkness  or  cold,  and  says  '  it  is ';  and  intellect 
says  '  it  is  not.'  Both  are  reconciled  in  '  it  is  a  not,'  an  absence,  a  neg- 
ation. Then  conies  the  question  :  '  what  is  it  a  '  not '  of  ?  There  is  no- 
thing ridiculous  in  this — asserting  a  minus  (think  of  mathematics).  Are 
not  darkness  and  cold  the  negation  of  light  and  heat  ?  So  matter  is  a 
negation  of  actual  Being ;  motion  of  equilibrium.  Then  also  arises  the 
question  :  where  is  this  negation  ?  is  it  objective  or  subjective  ?  I  per- 
ceive darkness ;  is  it  that  I  am  blind  ?  or  is  there  darkness  around  me  ? 
or  what  prevents  or  intercepts  the  light  ? 

If  this  were  man's  true  Being,  why  does  he  only  get  right  by  first 
going  wrong?     His  moral  condition  as  sinful  and  'depraved,'  getting 
right  through  going  wrong,  answers  simply  to  his  intellectual  state,  and 
is  the  same  thing.     And  as  his  '  ignorance,'  his  negation  aa  intellectual, 
is  the  reason  and  explanation  of  this,  so  an  actual  (spiritual)  negation 
must  be  of  the  other.     To  persist  in  denying  the  '  Fall,'  is  like  refusing 
to  admit  that,  in  the  intellectual,  man  starts  from  ignorance.     I  only 
assert  an  '  actual '  ignorance  ;  inertia,  selfishness,  i.  e.  a  <  self,'  or  per- 
sonality.    And  this,  which  is  the  fact  of  the  intellectual  and  actual,  is 
also  of  the  material ;  it  is  life,  nutrition  ever  before  function,  getting 
right  only  by  going  wrong.     The  material,  and  especially  life,  is  the 
actual  presented  in  an  image : — an  illustration  in  space ;  as  the  intel- 
lectual is  an  illustration  in  thought :  it  is  the  fact  presented  to  us  as  if 
in  thought  or  in  space.     The  actual  being  thus,  necessarily  the  mental 
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and  material  must  be  thus  ;  i.  e.  life  from  negation  (the  law  of  least  re- 
sistance) ;  the  image  of  redemption.     Here  is  the  reason  of  life  such  as 
we  see  it.     This  is  not  the  true  life,  but  an  image  of  man's  attaining 
life  from  death,  or  from  negation  ;  the  attaining  Being  from  not-being. 
"What  puts  us  so  wrong  is  being  under  these  illusions : — practically 
(sensationally)  we  cannot  help  liking  that  which  is  not  good  :  intellect- 
ually, we  cannot  help  thinking  that  which  is  not  true:  'perceptually,' 
we  cannot  help  '  perceiving '  that  which  does  not  exist.    The  chief  point 
being  the  sensational — that  we  like  that  which  is  not  good.    This  is  em- 
phatically  the  mischief,  the  disease ;  if  it  were  not  for  that  there  would 
not  be  so  much  amiss.     Men  overlook  this  strangely.     What  is  the  use 
of  denying  the  Tall,'  while  this  fact  remains  ?    Can  liking  what  is  not 
good  be  the  true  being  of  any  Being  ?     Is  it  not  clear  that  any  Being 
of  whom  this  is  true  has  yet  to  attain  its  true  being — i.  e.  to  be  delivered 
from  a  negation  ? — This  doctrine  of  positivism,  of  the  development  of 
man,  and  the  substitution  of  a  social  for  a  personal  basis,  asserts  as 
plainly  as  words  can,  the  not-being  of  humanity :  it  needs  to  become. 
It  is  the  scripture  doctrine,  only  superficial  and  formal,  instead  of  actual. 
As  Emerson  says  :  '  there  is  no  man.'     The  interval  between  Comte  and 
Emerson  is  only  formally,  not  truly,  so  great. 

That  we  like  what  is  not  good  is  the  fact  that  all  who  think  about 
human  nature  should  take  into  account ;  clearly  we  must  be  raised  above 
this,  saved  from  it.     What  can  life  be  to  us  but  either  a  ruin  or  a 
struggle,  so  long  as  we  like  what  is  not  good  ?     (Now  it  may  be  shown 
that  this  is  so  long  as  we  are  sensational ;  and  by  the  same  process  may 
be  shown  the  necessity  of  our  ceasing  to  be  intellectual  and  perceptive.) 
Here  is  an  unification :  the  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  and  that  of  our 
liking  what  is  not  good  are  two  halves  of  the  same  fact — each  implies- 
the  other.     For  if  we  like  what  is  not  good,  it  is  clear  our  Being,  our 
attaining  good,  must  be  in  doing  what  we  do  not  like  ;  in  giving  up  our 
liking,  in  attaining  not  to  like  as  we  do.     But  this  is  just  what  we  mean 
by  self-sacrifice.     So,  vice  versa,  if  self-sacrifice  is  attaining  true  Being, 
true  good,  this  means  that  our  liking,  which  in  self-sacrifice  we  deny, 
must  be  for  the  not  good. 

Here  is  a  connection  of  self  with  liking.  See  how  development  in 
intellect  or  philosophy  consists  in  rising  above  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing what  is  not  true,  and  perceiving  what  does  not  exist ;  or  at  least 
in  knowing  that  the  percepton  is  false.  Even  as,  though  we  live,  or 
sacrifice  self,  still  we  like  what  is  not  good,  until  the  « resurrection  of 
the  body.' 

The  '  real '  may  be  defined  as  that  which  will  bear  investigation  by 
the  senses  and  intellect  conjoined.     The  motion  of  the  earth  is  '  real ' ; 
the  examination  by  both  agrees,  but  neither  alone  suffice.     By  intellect 
only  it  is  ideal  or  abstract ;  by  the  senses  only  it  is  apparent.      The 
real  is  the  union  of  the  '  abstract '  and  the  '  apparent.'     To  arrive  at 
'  reality '  we  must  confront  speculations  with  sensation  or  experiment ; 
the  experimental  or  sensational  with  the  intellect;  and  the  latter  is 
quite  as  necessary  as  the  former. 

So  am  I  verifying  our  sensational  Science,  confronting  it  with  intel- 
lect ? — It  is  not  well  to  say,  of  testing  by  experience,  that  it  is  '  con- 
fronting with  fact ';  it  is  confronting  with  sense.  And  speculating,  test- 
ing the  results  of  experience  and  sense  by  reasoning,  is1  confronting  with 
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intellect.     This  union  of  two  opposites  in  one,  in  the  'real,'  is  it  not  a 
polar  union  ?     Mere  sense  is  as  misleading  as  mere  reasoning.    Here  is 
the  relation  of  intellect  and  sense,  observation  and  reasoning.     Now 
what  is  the  relation  to  the  actual  ?  why  is  the  '  real '  investigated  first  ? 
May  we  not  go  farther  back  now  in  tracing  thought  ?     Not  first  was 
the  speculative,  surely ;  the  (excessively)  sensational  must  have  been 
first ;  then  the  exclusively  intellectual  (Greek,  &c.)  ;  then  a  union  of 
the  two,  or  '  real '  (with  tendency  to  excess  of  the  sensational).     Here 
is  the  spiral :  the  two  opposites,  and  then  their  union.     The  excesssive 
speculativeness  of  the  '  ancients  '  probably  was  a  reaction  against  an  ex- 
cessive sensationalness  preceding.     So  probably  some  part  of  what  I 
say  about  our  Science  being  exclusively  sensational,  wants  modifying ; 
for  unquestionably  in  its  grand  relations  it  does  deal  with  the   '  real '; 
therefore  it  must  involve  the  intellectual  element,  somehow,  if  not  suffi- 
ciently. 

Confronting  our  sensuous  Science  with  the  intellect,  I  say  it  is  not 
real,  not  true.  It  is  phenomenal  and  theoretic  ;  for  the  senses  just  as 
much  cause  mere  theoretical  ideas  as  speculation  does  [e.  g.  the  '  spe- 
cific tendency '  theory].  Put  it  to  the  test  of  intellectual  experiment, 
and  it  fails,  it  is  not  so.  Testing  by  the  intellect  is  exactly  the  same  as 
testing  by  the  senses.  Take  this  theory  and  try  if  it  answers  intel- 
lectually; and  it  clearly  does  not:  so  it  is  as  much  condemned  as 
if  a  speculation  failed  on  sensuous  experiment.  It  is  true  the  intellect 
relates  only  to  us ;  but  exactly  so  do  the  senses  :  all  eur  tests  are  ne- 
cessarily subjective,  but  none  can  be  more  so  than  the  senses ;  and  see 
how  their  subjectiveness  misleads  us. 

Then  if  any  one  says :  '  these  doctrines  of  Science  are  in  their  right 
relation  to  the  intellect,  have  been  properly  conformed  to  it  and  tested 
by  it ' — that  is  a  question  not  a  priori,  but  of  experiment.  I  say  it  is 
not  so ;  they  do  not  hold  ;  they  fail  on  such  testing. 

It  is  as  if  a  person  should  say,  of  some  speculation :  it  is  practically 
true ;  it  agrees  with,  and  has  been  tested  by,  experience.  The  an- 
swer is :  put  it  to  experimental  test,  and  see. 

The  ancients  exaggerated  the  intellectual  experiment ;  we,  the  sensuous. 
It  is  not  a  necessary  instinct  to  have  the  intellectual  overborne  by  the 
senses,  as  is  the  case  with  us. 

The  apparent  answers  to  the  abstract ;  the  one  is  sense  alone,  the 
other  intellect  alone.  Their  new  complementary  relation,  resulting  in 
the  '  real,'  shows  their  mutual  dependence.  Does  it  not  answer  to  what 
I  have  seen  as  perception  and  consciousness ;  the  two  constituting  one 
whole,  and  mutually  dependent  ?  [Perception  =  senses  :  consciousness 
=  intellect  ?] 

Can  we  not  go  back  a  step  farther,  and  know  certainly  what  took 
place  before  we  have  any  records  ?     There  was  first  a  confidence  in  the 
authority  of  sense  ;  then  an  advance  (precisely  like  that  in  Bacon's  day) 
to  denying  this,  and  asserting  the  necessity  of  reason.     This  ia  the 
1  ancient  philosophy '  of  Bacon  ,  and  it  accounts  for  its  character,  and 
especially  for  its  polemical  aspect  as  against  sense.     Bacon  has  such 
against  speculation. — So  Actualism  must  have  (at  first  at  any  rate) 
against  the  '  real,'  or  the  authority  of  sense  and  intellect  conjoined. 

There  is  the  threefold  emancipation: — first,  from  the  authority  of 
sense  alone  (foundation  of  Greek  philosophy)  ;  then  from  the  authority 
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of  intellect  alone  (Baconian) ;  then  from  the  authority  of  sense  and  in- 
tellect combined  (Actualisra) :  each  of  these  being  essentially  the  same 
thing  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  form.  Bacon  only  did  again  what 
the  ancients  did  who  said :  '  you  must  not  trust  your  senses,  you  must 
reason.'  Actualism  only  asserts  again  what  Bacon  said,  when  he  argued 
that  we  must  not  trust  our  intellect,  but  must  use  both  sense  and  intel- 
lect, especially  sense :  for  there  is  in  induction  the  union  of  sense  and 
intellect.  The  intellect  is  not  ignored  ;  the  '  intellectual  experiment ' 
is  postulated  as  well  as  the  sensuous  ;  although,  as  must  have  been  from 
the  circumstances,  too  subordinately  and  insufficiently.  So  that  insist- 
ing on  intellectual  experiment  ever  seems  like  a  revolt  against  Bacon, 
though  it  is  not  truly  so. 

This  going  farther  back  into  the  history  of  philosophy  is  very  inter- 
esting :  and  in  individual  history  we  may  find  evidence  that  it  is  right. 
We  go  back  beyond  the  '  consciousness '  of  man.     When  we  can  first 
trace  him,  when  humanity  can  first  '  remember,'  he  was  already  a  spec- 
ulator, denying  the  authority  of  the  senses  ;  but  we  know  a  period  of 
reliance  upon  them  preceded.     Just  so  the  individual,  looking  back, 
cannot  remember  beyond  that  period  in  his  mental  history  when  he  waa 
a  speculator.     The  memory  alike  of  race  and  individual  extends  so  far. 
But  the  man's  history  is  just  this :  first  the  child  trusts  his  senses  al- 
together (pre-historic  philosophy)  ;  then,  denying  them,  becomes  spec- 
ulative  (ancient  philosophy) ;  he   will  go   beyond    and    above  this 
sensuous.     This  is  now  usually  regarded  as  the  first  dawn  of  philo- 
sophy ;  but  it  overlooks  an  essential  part,  the  first  step,  which  is  the  type 
of  all  the  others,  viz.  the  denying  the  authority  of  sense.     Then  he  is 
wholly  intellectual ;  then  another  revolution  ;  after  these  two  extremes 
he  unites  both,  and  regards  the  '  real.'     This  the  scientific  stage. 

It  is  the  '  experimental '  character  of  our  philosophy  that  characteizes 
it :  not  mere  induction,  but  experiment  or  testing.  But  this  means  ex- 
actly the  union  of  sense  and  intellect :  this  is  the  essence  of  experiment. 
We  have  confined  our  idea  of  experiment  too  much  to  the  sensuous  form 
of  it ;  we  have  not  recognized  that  intellectual  testing  is  the  same  thing 
as  seeing  if  it  will  '  answer '  in  that  other  sensuous  sphere.  If  the 
sensuous  will  answer  in  the  intellectual  world,  then  it  is  '  real ';  so  if 
the  intellectual  will  answer  in  the  sensuous. 

The  intellect  is  not  ws,  or  ours ;  we  merely  perceive  it ;  it  is  a  world 
independent  of  us  as  much  as  the  material.     We  see  what  takes  place 
in  it.     So  we  try  any  sensuous  theory  there  ;  and  if  it  will  not  do  it  is 
not  '  real,'  it  does  not  depend  on  us.  The  intellectual  is  no  more  merely 
subjective  than  the  sensuous  ;  if  anything  it  is  certainly  less  so.     The- 
ories must  answer  in  the  intellectual  just  as  much  as  in  the  sensuous  to 
be  good  for  anything.     The  idea  of  the  subjectiveness  of  the  intellect 
as  compared  with  the  senses  is  entirely  a  mistake.  The  difference  surely 
is  the  other  way.     The  ancients  had  found  that  out  when  they  said  : 
'  only  the  intellect  brings  us  into  relation  with  that  which  truly  is  ;  the 
senses  give  us  merely  phenomena,  or  appearances  to  us.'     They  erred, 
not  seeing  that  the  «  abstract '  is  also  mere  '  appearance  to  us ' ;  but  a 
man  will  not  err  more  by  trusting  his  intellect  alone  than  his  senses 
alone ;  both  mislead  (even  as  to  the  '  real '),  but  do  not  the  senses  mis- 
lead the  most  ? 

And  if  it  be  objected  that  a  maa  cannot  deal  with  his  intellect  alone, 
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because  the  intellect  can  only  work  on  the  materials  furnished  by  sense, 
it  may  be  granted  ;  but  then  neither  can  he  deal  with  sense  alone  with- 
out intellect ;  for  he  cannot  perceive  by  his  senses  save  by  virtue  of  in- 
tellectual action  with  them.     So  our  sensuous  theories  of  '  specific  grav- 
ity,' 'Life,'  'gravitation,'  &c.,  will  not  succeed,  are  disproved  in  the 
intellectual  world ;  experiment  in  the  world  of  thought  shows  them  to 
be  delusions.     Just  as  experiment  in  the  world  of  sense  shows  the  in- 
tellectual theories  of  corruptible  and  incorruptible  motions,'  '  Nature 
abhorring  a  vacuum,'  not  to  be  true.'     [This  last  is  very  like  that  of 
'  specific  tendency ':  indeed  they  seem  to  answer  to  each  other  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  sensuous  respectively]. 

Now  the  position  of  Actualism  in  relation  to  this  is  clear :  there  is 
now  a  state  of  scepticism,  of  disbelief  that  we  can  know,  such  as  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  the  inductive  era.  Positivism  affirms  that 
the  conjoined  sense  and  intellect  (or  the  '  real ')  cannot  be  relied  on  ; 
that  they  give  us  not  the  true,  but  only  what  seems  to  us  [so  preparing 
the  way  for  Actualism].  The  '  actual '  lies  before  us,  as  the  '  real '  did 
in  Bacon's  time  :  can  we  know  it,  or  not  ?  Now  at  that  time  there 
must  have  been  arguments  that  we  could  not  know  the  real ;  for  the  in- 
tellect, which  had  been  before  relied  on  was  proved  incompetent.  Yet 
the  real  was  found  knowable,  as  soon  as  men  tried  the  right  way. 

Now  for   the   process.      Bacon  put  together  two  processes,  which 
had  been  tried  separately  before  ;  and  got  the  '  real' — that  which  was 
suited  not  to  one  part  of  man's  physical  nature  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
of  it.     "Wanting  results  for  both  sense  and  intellect,  he  used  both  sense 
and  intellect  in  attaining  them.     This  was  common  sense,  surely. 
By  the  bye,  it  is  no  mystery  the  real  should  answer  to  both  sense 
and  intellect ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  action 
of  both.     Here  is  a  circle  :  showing  too  how  it  must  be  only  what  is 
to  us.     Since  the  '  real '  is  that  which  appears  to  us  by  investigation 
of  both  sense  and  intellect,  the  definition  follows :  the  '  real '  is  that 
which  is  true  both  to  sense  and  intellect ;  the  apparent,  that  which 
is  true  to  sense  alone ;  the  abstract,  that  which  is  true  to  intellect 
alone.     So  things  classify  themselves. 

The  actual  must  be  that  which  is  true  to  the  true  Being  of  man. 
But  here  arises  a  difficulty :  man,  in  his  death,  has  sense  and  intellect ; 
but  he  has  not,  is  not,  the  actual.  How,  then,  can  he  know  the  actual  ? 
Here  is  the  answer :  to  know  the  actual  is  to  be  redeemed,  to  be  new- 
created  ;  but  he  may  know  what  the  actual  is,  by  sense  and  intellect,  by 
way  of  exclusion. 

But  to  return  to  the  problem — so  well  prepared  for  by  positivism — 
which  proves  that  by  sense  and  intellect  we  cannot  get  at  the  actual 
[as  Bacon  had  to  prove  that  by  intellect  alone  we  could  not  get  at  the 
'  real.']     What  are  we  to  do  ? — Can  we  not  bring  another  faculty  into 
play  ?  besides  sense  and  intellect  is  there  not  more  in  us  ?     Is  there 
not  the  moral  Being,  the  conscience,  which  is  neither  sensuous  nor  in- 
tellectual ?     It  has  as  yet  had  no  part  in  philosophy :  bring  it  in  ; 
unite  it  with  the  other  two.     Sense  and  intellect  give  us  the  real ;  will 
not  sense  and  intellect  and  conscience  give  us  the  actual  ?     By  sense 
and  intellect  we  can  know  the  real ;  yet  by  neither  alone  can  we  know 
it :  BO  it  does  not  follow  that  because  by  these  two  together  we  cannot 
know  the  actual,  therefore  we  can  never  know  it— This  is  Comte's 
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practical  position,  but  it  manifestly  outstrips  his  premisses.  Let  ua  take 
in  sense,  and  intellect,  and  conscience  or  moral  nature,  and  we  can  know 
the  actual. 

I  do  not  say  it  a  priori :  it  is  proved  by  fact.  You  do  not  prove,  a 
priori,  that  by  sense  and  intellect  you  can  know  the  real,  but  you 
ehow  me  that  you  do.  Even  so  may  it  be  now.  Or  a  demonstration 
may  be  given :  it  is  provable  that  by  induction  we  can  know  the 
real — defining  the  '  real '  as  that  which  is  true  to  sense  and  intellect 
— so  it  is  provable  that  by  '  actual '  induction — sense,  intellect,  and 
moral  Being — we  can  know  the  actual,  or  that  which  truly  is ;  be- 
cause that  must  be  that  which  is  true  for  our  entire  Being  ;  to  which 
our  Being  corresponds,  with  which  it  is  one ;  that  which  only  with 
our  true  and  entire  Being  we  can  'know.' 

It  only  needs  to  use  our  whole  Being  in  the  induction,  and  then  we 
know  the  '  actual ' — that  is  all.    Observe  :  by  sense  alone  we  only  know 
the  apparent  (not  the  real) ;  by  intellect  alone  we  only  know  the  ab- 
stract.    Now  taking  both,  and  so  bringing  to  bear  a  larger  part  of  our 
Being,  we  attain  a  better  and  truer  knowledge,  i.  e.  of  the  real.     But 
sense  and  intellect  still   are  but  part   of  us :  by   them  we  can  of 
course  only  know  the  real — still  the  illusion,  though  not  so  merely  an 
illusion  as  sense  or  intellect  separately.  But  where  is  the  moral  nature  ? 
That  which  the  sense  alone  learns  cannot  be  true  for  the  intellect  also  ; 
that  which  the  intellect  alone  learns  cannot  be  true  for  the  sense  also : 
so  that  which  sense  and  intellect  alone  learn  is  not  true  for  the  moral 
Being  also. 

The  definition  of  the  '  actual '  now  is :  that  which  is  true  for,  which 
answers  to,  the  whole  Being  of  humanity ;  that  which  will  bear  invest- 
igation by  sense,  intellect,  and  moral  Being — the  latter  correcting  the 
former  two,  even  as  they  correct  one  another.  It  is  that  which  is  learnt 
by  the  joint  action  of  sense,  intellect,  and  moral  nature.  In  the  invest- 
igation of  Nature  we  have  left  out  the  most  important  and  truest  part 
of  us ;  no  wonder  there  is  a  negation  and  imperfection  in  what  we 
know. 

Might  we  not  use  the  word  '  spirit '  here  ? — body,  mind,  and  spirit ; 
answering  to  sense,  intellect,  and  moral  nature  ?     It  would  not  affect 
the  actualist  doctrine,  which  asserts  the  death  of  man :  man  has  a 
spirit,  in  the  same  sense  as  he  has  a  body  and  mind  ;  the  relative  truth 
is  perfect.     I  must  trace  practically  how  the  failure  of  the  'real'  phi- 
losophy to  meet  the  demands  of  spirit  causes  its  replacement  by  the 
'  actual.'     It  is  a  beautiful  process  ;  a  three-fold  ;  answering  to  body, 
mind,  and  spirit.     First  body ;  then  that  supplanted  by  mind ;  then 
body  and  mind  together ;  then  they  supplanted  by  spirit  [in  idealism, 
mysticism,  asceticism ;  the  doctrine  of  a  separate  spiritual  world ;  i.  e. 
partially  supplanted,  as  the  ancient  speculation  supplanted  sense ;  not 
wholly,  but  making  a  confusion ;   with  an  organized  scepticism  in  the 
shape  of  positivism].     Then  comes  the  union  of  body,  mind  and  spirit, 
in  Actualism.     The  progress  has  been  to  bring  more  and  more  the  whole 
of  manhood  to  beai^  on  the  investigation  of  Nature ;  and  the  motive 
power  is  the  felt  insufficiency  and  falseness,  of  the  results  of  the  invest- 
igations by  part  only  of  human  nature. 

As  sense  and  intellect  mutually  challenge  each  others'  result*  to  the 
bar  of  experiment  to  soe  if  they  answer,  so  must  spirit   challenge   and 
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united  sense  and  intellect  make  one.     Now  how  is  the  negation  thus 
shown  ?  and  how,  by  thus  bringing  the  whole  man  into  the  investiga- 
tion, is  the  subjectiveness  got  rid  of? 

This  last,  as  a  mere  philosophical  objection,  may  be  answered  thus: 
the  subjectiveness  is  not  got  rid  of,  perhaps,  at  all ;  but  inasmuch  as 
Being  must  be  one,  as  knowing  is  being  one  with  that  which  is  known, 
it  is  clear  that  to  know  by  our  true  and  entire  Being  is  to  know  true 
Being.     The  subjective,  if  it  be  true  Being,  must  be  one  with  the  true 
Being  which  is  the  object  sought.     Necessarily  the  defect  and  falseness 
of  knowing  must  be  in  the  knowing  by  part  of  ourselves.      Get  rid  of 
our  negation,  and  we  '  know  as  we  are  known.' 

The  introduction  of  the  moral  element  into  the  investigation  of  Na- 
ture is  that  which  reveals  to  us  the  subjective  negation  and  so  shows 
the  actual.     I  must  trace  this  practically  bye  and  bye,  but  observe 
meanwhile  how  admirably  it  answers  the  demand.  It  recognizes  a  moral 
negation  in  us  as  the  cause  of  the  world  being  such  as  it  is.    It  answers 
in  all  ways.  It  might  be  said,  e.  g.,  'how  can  you  bring  moral  Being  to 
the  investigation  of  Nature  when  you  say  man  is  a  not-actual  Being  ? 
[I  do  not  say  he  is  not-moral ;  he  is  moral,  because  not-actual].     But 
the  result  is  just  what  it  should  be :  this  negation  in  us  reveals  itself 
on  an  induction  embracing  the  moral  element  also  in  us.     The  problem 
is  solved;  not  positively,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Being  who  is  actual,  and 
therefore  knows  because  he  is — but  negatively.     We  see  why  we  do  not 
know,  and  what  knowing  is.     Our  actual  negation  shows  us  the  neg- 
ation, the  introduction  of  the  spiritual  being  the  introduction  of  a  neg- 
ative.— "What    I    have   done    I   have   done   unconsciously :    I   did  not 
recognize  at  first  that  I  was  asserting  an  induction  by  more  faculties. 

The  world  is  only  to  be  placed  in  accord  with  us,  as  men,  wholly,  in- 
cluding our  moral  nature,  by  Actualism ;  and  by  seeing  that  it  is  spi- 
-itual,  but  seen  with  a  subjective  negation.     So  it  is  in  harmony  with 
our  consciousness,  and  with  our  conscience ;  so,  practically,  it  is  right 
to  us.     And  so  a  true  basis  is  laid  for  that  self-sacrifice — sacrifice  of  the 
'  real ' — which  constitutes  our  only  true  life.     As  it  is,  we  are  misled 
constantly  by  this  false  view  of  the  world,  based  on  sense  and  intellect 
only.     It  does  not  answer  for  us ;  it  is  not  true ;  it  induces  us  to  do 
that  which  is  palpably  to  our  hurt  and  disadvantage ;  it  makes  us  be- 
lieve that  to  exist  which  does  not  exist ;  and  when  we  act  so  we  are 
disappointed.     Just  as  sense  alone,  or  intellect  alone,  mislead  in  respect 
to  the  'real,'  making  people  think  that  exists  which  does  not,  and  lead- 
ing them  into  error  and  disappointment. 

We  pursue  the  'real '  as  if  it  were,  and  we  suffer  accordingly.     It  is 
a»  if,  relying  on  sense  alone,  we  grasped  at  an  object  in  a  glass,  and  got 
nothing  but  cut  fingers.     This  '  real '  is  not ;  we  get  nothing  but  a 
wounded  spirit  grasping  at  it.     But  we  see  it,  feel  it,  tatte  it ;  we  know 
it  by  induction  and  theoretical  investigation.     True :  but  we  have  not 
verified  it  by  the  spirit-experiment  yet :   it  is  an  illusion,  and  we  act  aa 
if  it  truly  existed,  or  could  be  our  object  without  peril. 

And  see  farther — the  parallelism  of  life.  Finding  BCHSB  alone  mis- 
lead made  people  have  recourse  to  the  intellect  [so,  finding  the  '  real  ' 
will  not  do,  we  have  recourse  to  the  spirit.]  Ac  firat  this  led  to  mere 
regard  to  intellect  in  philosophy  -  ignoring  sense ;  and  it  was  long 
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before  seme  recovered  its  proper  sphere  after  that  dethronement :  but 
this  was  not  the  proper  use  or  glorifying  of  intellect,  it  was  abusing 
and  degrading  it.     So  man's  feeling  of  the  not- answering  of  the  '  real ' 
has  led  to  an  abuse  of  the  spiritual :  expressed  in  many  ways,  chiefly 
in  asceticism  ;  but  also  in  our  idea  of  a  separate  spiritual  world,  and  re- 
gard to  that  above  this.     This  is  like  the  speculative  philosophy — an 
abuse  and  degradation — and  with  infinitely  less  result.     The  intellect 
without  sense  did  very  little,  was  confined  in  narrowest  bounds  ;  repre- 
sented man,  not  Nature  and  the  works  of  God.     So  ours  is  a  poor  spi- 
ritual ;  it  represents  not  Nature  or  the  Divine  ;  it  is  degraded,  and  rises 
not  within  faintest  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  universe. 

We  must  restore  the  real  to  its  place,  even  as  Bacon  restored  tha 
sensuous.  The  intellectual  world  is  the  world  of  sense,  he  said :  so 
only  its  true  glory.  The  spiritual  world  is  the  '  real '  world,  we  must 
learn :  so  only  is  it  truly  spiritual.  Thus  it  is  Actualism  comes  thro' 
Science.  Our  theoretical  and  speculative  '  spiritual '  is  a  chimera.  To 
learn  the  true  spiritual  wo  must  investigate  by  the  whole  man :  by  the 
real  and  the  moral  united,  and  not  separate.  Our  way  of  treating  the 
material  as  contrasted  with  the  spiritual  answers  precisely  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  thinking  of  the  world  of  sense  as  compared  with  the  intel- 
lectual. 

Our  conception  of  the  spiritual  is  to  be  enlarged  and  corrected  by  the 
'real';  even  as  of  old  the  speculative,  the  conceptions  of  the  abstract 
or  intelligible,  had  to  be  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  sensuous.     The 
4  real '  has  to  do  this,  and  can  do  it,  although  it  is  only  illusion;  even 
as  the  sensuous  could  correct  the  speculative,  although  it  is  only  ap- 
parent, i.  e.  illusion  even  as  to  the  '  real.'      The  speculative,  enlarged 
by  and  united  with  the  sensuous,  becomes  the  '  real '  (or  scientific) :  so 
our  spiritual,  as  we  call  it,  enlarged  by  and  united  with  the  '  real,'  be- 
comes the  actual. 

We  must  bring  down  our  spiritual  to  this  'real,'  and  make  the  two 
into  one ;  as  Bacon  '  brought  down '  the  intellectual  to  the  sensuous  and 
made  them  one.  This  is  '  development,'  union  of  opposites — two  in  ono  : 
for  how  marked  the  opposition  is.  This  must  be  the  true  advance ;  the 
fact  must  be  one.  This  unifying  is  the  fact  of  which  they  all  are  forms. 
The  fact  of  Being  must  be  one ;  and  our  only  path  to  better  knowledge 
of  it  must  be  through  seeing  more  and  more  unity. 

I  see  (in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  knowing  what  truly  is),  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assert  that  we  can  know  the  actual ;  it  is  enough  to 
show  that  we  can  know  it  better  than  we  do  now.  Absolute  knowledge 
may  be  perhaps  well  denied  to  man ;  at  least  we  may  leave  the  question 
at  present.  That  there  is  this  negation  in  the  '  real,'  that  its  seat  ia  iu 
us— this  much  is  certain  and  simple  enough. 

We  have  to  embrace  moral  experiment — to  demand  that  the  world 
shall  be  morally  right,  i.  e.  '  answer '  morally,  as  well  as  sensuously  and 
intellectually.  We  have  to  bring  our  moral  nature,  or  rather  the  moral 
[which  we  perceive  as  wo  do  the  sensuous  and  the  mental]  to  bear  upon 
the  investigation  of  Nature — which  as  yet  we  have  not  done  at  all.  Wo 
have  kept  it  apart,  and  invented  accordingly  another  and  future  state  in 
which  wrongs  are  righted  ;  but  we  have  uot  demanded  that  this  be  right ; 
we  have  not  brought  our  views  of  it  to  the  test  of  moral  experiment. 
W*  believe  the  fact  of  the  world  wron-j,  juat  as  the  ancients  believed  it 
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'  false  '  (i.  e.  an  imperfect  presentation  of  an  intelligible).  Bacon  taught 
us  to  correct  our  notion  of  the  intellectually  true  by  the  senses ;  thus 
order  and  '  truth '  were  introduced  into  the  sensuous  ;  and  Science  was. 
We  have  to  bring  our  notions  of  right  into  one  with  the  real :  to  correct 
and  enlarge  them  by  the  real ;  then  the  illusion  of  the  real  is  corrected, 
and  Tightness,  holiness,  introduced  into  it.  Then  we  know  the  one  fact, 
instead  of  an  illusory  '  real '  and  chimerical  spiritual. 

If  we  test  the  result  of  sensuous  and  intellectual  perception  by  the 
the  moral,  all  evil,  all  wrong,  will  be  repudiated  by  the  conscience ; 
even  as  all  csntradiction  and  absurdity  by  the  intellect.     It  will  not 
answer  in  the  moral  region,  so  it  is  not  true  ;  the  moral  experiment  fails. 

Thus  the  conscience  acquires  a  new  significance ;  it  is  a  means  of  in- 
vestigating and  interpreting  Natnre,  even  as  sense  and  intellect  are. 
We  have  made  the  same  error  about  them  as  about  conscience — using 
them  for  merely  personal  purposes;  not  applying  them  to  test  'Being.' 
The  true  world  is  right ;  it  is  that  which  answers  to  conscience  as  well 
as  to  sense  and  reason :  nothing  that  will  not  stand  this  test,  however 
'  real '  it  may  be,  can  be  true  or  actual,  can  Be.     [Just  as  Bacon  might 
have  said :  whatever  will  not  stand  the  test  of  sense-experiment,  how- 
ever 'logical'  it  may  be,  is  not  true]. 

Conscience  is  not  subjective,  even  as  sense  and  intellect  are  not ;  it 
pronounces  authoritatively  respecting  that  which  is  external ;  it  has 
still  less  subjecti veness  than  intellect,  intellect  less  than  sense.     It  is 
conscience  that  overthrows  the  '  real,'  and  substitutes  for  it  the  actual, 
the  eternal. 

Why  have  we  sense,  intellect,  conscience  ?  The  affirmation  of  our 
conscience,  that  in  eternity  all  that  is  wrong  and  unjust  is  to  be  recti- 
fied, means  this  :  that  in  truth  all  is  right,  holy  ;  that  there  is  no  wrong  ; 
that  this,  in  which  is  wrong,  is  an  illusion.  Of  course  all  that  which  is 
must  be  right,  if  God  is  holy ;  it  must  be  at  least  as  certainly  consistent 
with  the  conscience  as  with  the  senses  and  the  reason.  So  we  have 
consciences,  are  moral  Beings,  even  as  we  have  senses  and  intellect. 
What  our  concience  truly  consvicts  us  of,  when  it  reproves  us  for 
wrong,  is  of  negation,  of  not-being ;  for  only  the  right  can  be. 

So  we  come  again  to  the  necessity  of  affirming  the  present  absolute 
rightness.     If  there  truly  be,  a  wrong,  it  is  a  wrong  for  ever,  it  can  never 
be  righted  ;  eternity  refuses  to  bind  itself  to  such  a  task,  nor  indeed 
oould  avail.     If  wrong  be,  it  ?'.<»:  to  be,  is  to  be  eternal.     That  future 
heaven  for  rectifying  will  not  do ;  it  makes  right  '  real '  also  ;  and  ne- 
cessarily disappointing,  as  all  the  real  is. 

They  have  a  logical  right  on  their  side,  who,  thinking  the  real  truly 
to  be,  deny  a  God  because  of  the  evil  and  wrong.  There  can  be  no  evil 
righted,  but  illusion  righted  by  knowing ;  only  the  mis-seen  seen  aright ; 
the  only  remedy  for  all  evil  must  be  in  knowing.  It  casts  no  reflection 
upon  God  that  that  which  is  not  evil  and  wrong  should  be  so  to  us ; 
clearly,  if  it  were  not  so  to  us  there  would  then  be  the  wrong.  There 
the  question  comes :  why  the  good  is  evil  to  us ;  what  is  the  matter 
with  us ;  why  the  illusions. 

1  What  is  the  matter  with  us  '  ? — this  is  the  question  to  which  philo- 
sophy comes  ;  and  how  can  th*»  answer  be  doubtful  ?  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  us,  that  the  universe  appears  whirling  round  ?  So  what  is  the 
matter  with  us,  that  the  not-good  appears  good  :  the  not-true,  true  ;  the 
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not-existing,  existing:  the  right  and  holy,  wrong?  What  can  be  th« 
matter  with  us  except  death  ?  is  not  that  what  it  is  to  be  '  dead '  ? 

This  doctrine  of  the  conscience,  too,  puts  the  '  Design '  question  in 
its  right  light.  Design  belongs  to  the  '  real,'  to  that  which  is  in  relation 
with  the  senses  and  intellect,  but  not  with  the  whole  man.  By  using 
the  conscience  also  in  the  investigation  of  Mature,  we  rise  from  '  contri- 
vance '  to  holiness.  Sense  alone  gives  chance  ;  intellect  alone  gives  de- 
sign ;  sense  and  intellect  give  law  ;  sense,  intellect  and  conscience  give 
holiness— the  fact  of  Love.  For  see:  we  rise  above  even  the  concep- 
tion of  holiness ;  even  this  has  the  negation  in  it. 

So  we  see  that  even  by  the  whole  man  we  do  not  know  the  true  fact ; 
there  is  negation  in  us ;  only  by  recognizing  this  negation  do  we  (not 
know  the  actual,  but)  perceive  what  it  must  be.     To  know  the  actual  is 
to  be  redeemed.     Our  best  intellectual  apprehension  of  Nature  is  as  a 
work  not  of  design  but  of  holiness.    But  this  is  not  the  very  fact.    In- 
troducing the  negation,  regarding  God  as  acting  in  time,  then  creation 
is  a  work  of  holiness.     This  at  least  raises  us  above  the  '  real ':  the 
conscience  here  does  its  part,  and  ascribes  its  own  attribute  to  God,  even 
as  the  intellect  does  in  '  design.'     As  a  designed  world  is  very  different 
from  the  chance  world  of  the  senses — is  '  real '  instead  of  merely  appa- 
rent— so  a  holy-created  world  is  very  different  from  the  designed  world 
of  the  intellect :  it  is  not  merely  '  real ';  it  is  '  soul-ful.' 

Surely  we  may  see  now  how  and  whence  the  sensations,  the  passions. 
We  must  necessarily  have  such  passions,  because  the  real  is  to  us  as  if 
it  truly  existed  : — even  as  we  are  moved  by  and  towards  illusions  (not 
real)  which  are  to  us  as  if  they  were  real ;  by  the  apparent  or  abstract 
while  we  do  not  know  that  it  does  not  exist.  They  would  not  be  if  we 
knew  the  '  real '  not  to  exist. 

Trace  the  parallel  between  the  relation  of  illusory  to  real,  and  that 
of  real  to  actual.     The  illusory  (apparent  or  abstract)  so  long  as  we 
perceive  it  as  real,  not  knowing  it  not  to  exist,  moves  us  to  seek  after 
it,  to  grasp  it.     It  produces  a  temporary  excitement,  an  eagerness,  a 
certain  sort  of  delight  while  engaged  in  the  pursuit ;  ending  inevitably 
in  disappointment  and  disgust,  because  it  is  not  what  we  take  it  for. 
Moreover  there  is  necessarily  damage  and  injury  in  the  pursuit.     Just 
so  is  it  with  the  '  real,'  and  our  passions  :  there  is  temporary  excitement 
and  eagerness,  a  short-lived  delight,  in  the  act  of  pursuit  or  acquisition. 

I  have  noted  it  in  respect  to  the  material  advantages  resulting  from 

Science  :  there  is  pleasure  in  attaining  them,  but  none  when  attained ; 

exactly  as  in  pursuing  an  illusion. 

This  short-lived  delight  in  acquiring,  with  disappointment  and  disgust 
after  the  acquisition,  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  eagerness  and  in- 
tensity of  the  pursuit.  And  it  must  be  so;  because  it  is  not  what  we 
thought  it. 

Also  one  sees  by  this  parallel  how  we  come  to  be  thus  related  to  the 
real.     See  the  apparent,  the  unreal,  perceived  by  the  senses,  and  not 
truly  existing,  but  thought  to  be  so  ?     "Why  does  it  excite  our  passions  ? 
We  are  thus  moved  by  illusions,  because  there  is  naturally  such  a  rela- 
tion of  us  to  the  real  ;   we  have  a  real  capacity  for  the  real,  of  which 
these  illusions  stand  to  us  in  the  place.     Because  of  the  real  the  illu- 
sions have  their  power  over  us.     If  there  were  not  the  real,  if  we  were 
not  adapted  to  it  by  our  nature  detnamlinor  it,    the   illusions   would  not 
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be  at  all;  nor,  if  they  were,  would  there  be  in  them  any  power  to 
produce  in  us  emotions  and  exertions.     For  observe,  emotions  are   due 
to  a  real  cause  ;  a  teal  action  on  us  (though  not  known)  causes  us  to 
perceive  illusory  phenomena.     Illusions  are  from  the  real  by  ignorance  : 
so  the  real  is  from  the  actual  by  ignorance. 

By  the  actual,  and  our  ignorance,  the  real  is  ;  by  the  '  actual '  neces- 
sities and  demands  of  our  Being — necessities  and  demands  because  of 
the  negation  of  the  actual  in  us.     This  true  relationship  of  ours  to  the 
actual  causes  the  real  (which  we  mistake  for  the  actual)  to  move  us  so ; 
causes  the  sensations  and  the  passions.     Our  'actual'  waats  cause  our 
passions,  and  make  us  pursue  the  '  real.'     "We  want  the  actual,  and  try 
to  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  real,  and  cannot ;  and  so  ever  on,  wanting 
more  and  more ;  because  this  is  not  the  fact,  which  we  want,  only  an 
illusion  which  we  think  is  it.     What  we  want  is  Love. 

The  way  in  which  we  come  to  be  under  this  illusion  which  constitutes 
the  real,  is  imaged  in  the  mental  history  of  man.  He  was  first  under 
illusion  by  employing  only  sense,  thinking  the  apparent  to  be  real ;  he 
suffered  from  pursuing  that.  Then  he  thought  the  intellectual  would 
give  him  the  real ;  and  he  suffered  from  pursuing  the  abstract  as  if  real : 
he  only  learning  the  true  real  by  using  sense  and  intellect  together, 
after  long  experience.  He  started  ignorant.  So  man,  being  ignorant, 
•was  at  first  under  illusion,  thinking  the  material  was  '  actual ';  then  he 
put  the  so-called  'spiritual'  as  the  fact  of  Being.  Only  by  long  suf- 
fering and  evil  does  he  learn  the  true  actual,  by  the  union  of  the  '  real ' 
and  the  '  spiritual.' 

May  we  not  see  the  doctrine  of  the   subjective  negation  somewhat 
better?     '  "What  is  the  matter  with  us  ?  ' — let  the  conscience  answer. 
"When  we  bring  it  into  the  investigation  of  Nature,  test  by  it  the  results 
of  sense  and  intellect,  getting  so  most  truly  into  that  which  is  objective, 
most  free  from  self  or  the  subjective — then  we  soon  perceive  that  there 
is  a  negation  in  our  perception,  and  that  that  is  ours.     Nature  invest- 
igated by  sense,  reason,  and  conscience,  is  true  for  us,  wholly  and  en- 
tirely, which  the  '  real '  is  not :  it  is  not  trne  for  us  altogether  in  our 
whole  Being,  as  is  proved  by  the  disappointment  and  evil  which  ensues 
OQ  our  treating  it  as  real. 

What  can  there  be  in  our  sense,  in  our  intellect,  to  decide  on  external 
existence,  which  is  not  also  in  our  conscience  ?     They  are  at  least 
equally  subjective ;  are  farther  off  from  actual  Being.     [Is  not  sense 
the  farthest,  and  therefore  first  in  time,  which  is  from  the  not- actual  ?] 
Applying  then  the  conscience  test,  nothing  that  is  morally  evil  truly 
is :  it  is  disproved  experimentally,  it  is  an  illusion.     So  we  get  at  once 
beyond  the  real. 

How  about  mathematics  ?— it  is  'real,'  but  wholly  apart  from  sense. 
Yet  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  held  real  only  because  verified  by  sense  ;  if 
not,  it  would  be  held  logical,  but  unreal.  All  the  real  is  equally  neces- 
sary and  demonstrative  if  we  could  see  it. 

Why  must  the  '  real '  be  design  and  law  together — unity  of  plan  and 
special  ends  ?  Why  must  we  so  perceive  the  fact  ?  [when  we  perceive  by 
intellect  and  sense  conjoined].  Why  is  it  such  when  thus  partially  per- 
ceived ?  But  the  '  real '  also  contains  that  which  is  evil  and  ugly  :  why 
must  this  be  ?  Is  it  not  involved  in  the  other  ?  Is  it  not  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  and  involved  in  those  passions  which  are  want  of  the 
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actual  ?  So  the  '  passions  '  are  made  one  with  the  death  ;  the  want  or 
absence  of  the  actual  means  it  all ;  and  'being  in  time'  means  all  thia 
succession.  By  and  bye  I  shall  see  space  and  time,  &c. ;  and  so  why 
such  phenomena :  which  are  motion  in  least  resistance. 

See  the  religious  view  :  that  this  material  is  not  the  true  Being;  that 
alone  is  the  spiritual ;  all  this  is  an  illusion,  and  empty,  fleeting  show. 
But  now,  if  it  be  an  illusion,  we  know  how  and  why  that  is  :  illusions 
are  that  which  we  think  exists  when  it  does  not,  from  want  of  sufficient 
knowledge  :  or  rather,  from  employing  in  our  investigation  only  part  of 
our  nature.  And  so  it  is  now  :  this  illusion  of  the  'real '  is  to  us  sim- 
ply from  the  latter  reason.  It  is  just  as  unreal  'appearances'  are  real 
to  us  until  we  bring  our  intellect  to  bear ;  or  mere  abstractions,  until 
we  bring  our  senses.  But  as  by  bringing  our  intellect  to  bear  we  per- 
ceive the  real  in  spite  of  the  unreal  appearances,  and  see  how  they  come 
to  be  perceived ;  so  we  can  do  by  the  real  if  we  will  bring  our  whole 
nature  to  bear  upon  the  investigation.  We  can  see  that  which  truly  is, 
and  how  this  '  real '  comes  to  be  to  us  ;  can  see  the  universe  actual,  and 
why  and  how  it  appears  real. 

Motion  in  least  resistance  is,  in  truth,  least  suppression ;  suppresses 
that  which  is  most  easily  suppressed.  It  is  the  principle  of  '  least 
action.' 

Can  we  see  now,  in  reference  to  the  actual,  the  two  forces,  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  ?  or  rather  the  gravitation  with  resistance  and  diver- 
gence ? 

Do  we  not  see  in  Nature  that  which  answers  to  our  doing  as  we  like  ? 
there  is  a  view  in  which  it  seems  so.     Do  we  not  put  it  in  ?  must  it 
not  represent  what  is  in  us — these  laws  of  Nature,  passive  necessities  ? 
This  negation  termed  motion,  which  produces   '  things '  or  '  sub- 
stances ' — 

— for  I  find  a  difficulty  now  in  using  the  word  'material '  as  opposed 
to  '  spiritual,'  seeing  I  affirm  their  identity : 

is  the  source  of  all  the  being  of  the  material  world.  So  our  negation  is 
the  source  of  our  physical  being.  Motion  must  be  referred  to  negation 
in  our  thoughts  (least  resistance).  It  is  negation  of  a  state  of  equili- 
brium, a  not-being  of  some  equivalent  opposite  force. 

This  present  world  truly  is  the  spiritual,  for  it  answers  to  it ;  the 
theory  does  explain  and  demonstrate  the  facts ;  we  can  see  it  so.  Thus 
cause  and  effect  mean  the  one  eternal  fact,  seen  as  if  in  time  :  the  es- 
sence of  cause  and  effect  is  this — the  unchanging  fact  seen  in  changing 
relations ;  the  being  and  not-being,  which  constitute  the  universal  vi- 
brations ;  we  must  see  it  so,  and  that  forms  change  because  the  fact 
will  not  change.  That  which  involves  the  not-spiritual  may  be  seen  to 
be  from  ourselves. 

Then  why  do  we  see,  not  only  this  all-pervading  '  particular  design,' 
but  the  connections  of  the  most  remote  things  with  one  author,  the  one 
implying  the  other?  [wind  and  winged  seed,  and  so  on].  What  is  it 
appears  so  to  us  ?  And  see,  not  only  good  but  evil  too — serpents,  ver- 
min, &c.,  are  part  of  the  great  chain.  Why  is  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
terial necessarily  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ?  This  is  the  same  as  why 
there  is  suffering  as  well  as  pleasure. — The  solution  respecting  the  sci- 
entific chimeras,  'ultimate  properties,'  &c.,  must  be  that  they  are 
4  illusions.' 
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The  question  is  :  can  we  fin  1  out  what  it  is  which  causes  us  to  perceivo 
thrsf  appearances  ?  and  I  say  it  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
It  19  quite  another  question  from  :  can  we  know  that  which  truly  is ; 
and  independent  of  it.     It  is  essential  to  our  well-being  to  find  it  out ; 
it  is  not  safe  to  treat  appearances  merely  as  if  they  were  facts.      For 
appearances  do  not  answer  to  our  whole  Being :   also  experimentally  we 
have  proved  that  treating  them  as  the  facts  is  to  us  deadly ;  it  is  fatal 
to  us  spiritually. 

It  is  only  by  'appearances'  not  answering  to  our  whole  nature  that 
they  are  discovered  to  be  only  such.  Sensuous  appearances,  e.  g.  do  not 
answer  to  the  intellect,  and  so  are  seen  to  be  appearances.  So  scientific 
'  appearances '  do  not  answer  to  the  spiritual  nature,  and  so  are  seen  to 
be  such.  Now  man  certainly  can  discover  that  which  answers  to  his 
whole  nature.  And  this  will  be  the  fact  to  us — that  true,  perfect  '  ap- 
parent '  which  we  certainly  can  find ;  and,  finding  which,  we  shall  not 
think  and  feel  again  to  be  'only  appearances';  for  there  will  not  be 
that  not-answering  to  our  nature  which  is  the  cause  of  our  so  feeling. 

When  we  find  the  '  appearances '  do  not  answer  to  our  nature,  we  in- 
vent a  separate  [intellectual  or  spiritual]  to  do  so ;  but  the  right  result 
is  to  see  that  this,  not  answering,  is  only  appearance,  and  to  learn  that 
the  fact  is  that  which  does  so  answer,  and  at  the  same  time  accounts 
for  the  appearance  by  showing  it  necessary.  This  is  the  true  doctrine 
of  Induction  :  to  find  the  fact  you  must  find  something  that  answers  to 
your  own  nature,  and  also  to  the  perceived  or  '  apparent.'  So  with  re- 
ference to  the  spiritual :  the  fact  is  that  which  answers  to  the  demands 
of  our  nature  as  spiritual,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  apparent ;  shews 
it  necessary,  accounts  for  it,  is  the  fact  of  it.  So  the  true  spiritual  will 
be  not  separated  from  or  opposed  to  science,  but  will  grow  out  of  it. 

Motion  continuing  by  inertia  is  very  simple :  it  is  only,  that  which 
is  cannot  cease  to  be.    This  of  course  holds  perfectly  of  the  relative,  of 
all  forms,  and  does  not  imply  true  '  being '  of  the  negation  as  well   as 
the  fact.     So  when  a  negation  ccasos  to  be,  as  darkness,  e.  g.,  there  is 
an  equivalent  negation  elsewhere;  in  respect  to  the  source  of  light — 
the  negation  which  comes  into  existence  in  the  production  of  light  is 
equivalent  to  that  which  constitutes  the  darkness. 

So  too  one  sees  impulse :  this  is  merely  that  that  which  is  cannot  cease 
to  be.     The  motion,  not  continuing  in  its  former  form,  exists  in  another. 
Why    is    '  force '    to   us  ?      Clearly  because  of  our  passiveness  :  in 
relation  to  our  inertia  it  must  assume  that  character.     It  is  the  phe- 
nomenon, but  only  in  relation  to  us  ;  it  is  no  fact  in  Nature.  Inertly 
we  are  affected  by  action  that  is  of  course  force  (just  as  Design  or 
contrivance,  or  effort,  &c.);  but  the  'force'  is  only  by  our  inertia,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  it  is  so  in  the  fact  of  Nature.     Nay,  get 
rid  of  our  inertia,  and  let  all  this  being  passively  affected  be  our  own 
action,  and  clearly  the  idea  of  force  is  blotted  out.     It  is  interesting 
thus  to  trace  '  force '  to  inertia,   and  to  ours :  force,  so  clearly  the 
source  of  all  the  physical.     Is  not  this  why  we  perceive  force  ? 
So  with  all  impulse,  and  ail  such  ideas  (wheresoever  this  passiveness  or 
inertia  is)  :  all  these  are  merely  the  fact  of  not  ceasing  ;  merely  proofs 
that  the  fact  is  eternal  (not  in  time).     This  law  of  cause  and  effect  is 
nothing  else  than  the  fact  of  Nature  showing  itself  to  be  eternal,  and 
only  the  '  form '  in  time.     We  have  to  Irani  to  look  upon  all  these  things 
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that  begin  and  cease  as  only  forms  of  some  unchanging,  eternal  fact. 
So  we  see  how  Nature  does  show  herself  to  be  eternal  (spiritual)  on  the 
least  trial  of  an  honest,  straightforward  induction. 

The  meaning  of  cause  and  effect  is  simple  now.     Time,  too,  is  clear; 

it  relates  only  to  the  forms,  but  we  necessarily  think  it  a  fact  instead 

of  a  phenomenon  by  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  which  all  the  things 

that  are  in  time  are  forms. 

In  truth,  the  doctrine  of  God  doing  physical  things,  as  physical, 
implies  a  physical  God.     It  belongs  to  the  idea  of  God  as  bodily  and 
material,  and  should  not  have  been  engrafted  upon  a  spiritual  theology. 
Miracles  surely  must  mean  this  :  ihefact  wholly  determines  these  forms; 
they  are  nothing,  they  have  no  stability,  they  may  alter  anyhow  with 
altered  relations  of  ours.     Here  at  once  is  a  new  credibility  and  a  new 
value  and  significance  of  miracles.     The  fact  does  not  alter,  but  these 
things  do  ;  then  they  are  not  the  fact.     Clearly  by  a  different  relation 
of  ours  to  the  fact,  the  forms  must  be  different.     This  is  'miracle.' 

So  Science  justifies  her  spirituality  in  this  separation  of  God,  even 
before  it  is  rightly  seen  ;  its  work  being  to  show  us  that  the  phenomenon 
is  not,  by  revealing  the  fact;  or  rather  perhaps  preparing  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  by  showing  us  the  falsity  and  illusion  of  the  pheno- 
menon. And  this  she  does  by  separating  it  from  God  ;  turning  off  Hia 
hand  from  it.  What  can  follow  but  its  destruction  ?  The  work  of 
Science  is  to  deliver  us  from  the  illusion  that  this  which  appears  to  us 
truly  is,  and  so  it  shows  us  that  God  is  not  in  it.  Surest  way  :  indeed 
only  way ;  it  could  not  be  done  otherwise.  It  is  the  first  demand  :  se- 
parate it  from  God,  and  all  is  done ;  it  sinks  away,  and  is  not,  in  that 
very  fact. 

Science,  in  its  doctrine   of  cause  and  effect,  shows  us   the  eternal 

plainly  enough  :  the  definition  is  no  longer  a  paradox.     It  is  that 

fact,  from  changing  relations  to  which,  time  is. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  all  the  paradoxes  and  mysteries  of  Sci- 
ence, respecting  atoms,  space,  how  the  ultimate  being  of  things  is,  what 
is  matter,  force,  &c. — how  all  these  puzzles  are  simply  from  treating  an 
appearance  as  if  it  were  a  fact. 

With  regard  to  free-will : — see  how  we  do  as  we  like  ;  this  is  the  point 
regarded.     When  a  man  is  punished,  it  is  not  for  the  deed  (physically 
considered)  but  for  liking  to  do  it ;  choosing,  i.  e.  being  determined  to 
do  it  by  his  circumstances.     It  is  interesting  to  see  here  too  how  the 
physical — the  'action,'  as  it  is  called — is  seen  to  be  nothing:  men  have 
come  to  recognize  that  if  the  will  be  not  there,  the  action,  be  it  what  it 
may,   is  indifferent.     Is   it  not  an  argument  that  the  physical  conse- 
quences of  an  action  cannot  be  that  which  determines  its  being  good 
or  wicked ;  inasmuch  as  while  these  remain  the  same,  its  character  in 
that  varies. 

This  opposes  tho  '  greatest  happiness '  principle.     It  is  impossible  to 

put  this  as  the  source  of  morality  :  it  does  not  answer  the  conditions. 
With  regard  to  our  consciousness  of  freedom,  too,  think  of  our  mo- 
tion through  space.  This  does  not  prevent  our  being  at  rest ;  we  are 
relatively  so,  in  the  only  proper  sense  of  the  word,  though  we  have 
thought  otherwise  than  the  fact :  we  have  taken  this  relative  stedfa.st- 
ness  for  more  than  it  is.  And  yet  it  would  be  absurd  if  any  one  were 
to  deny  our  being  at  rest ;  but  this  is  what  those  do  who  attempt  to 
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deny  responsibility.  Man  is  free,  has  free-will,  in  the  only  right  and 
proper  meaning  of  the  case  ;  i.  e.  relatively  to  this  physical,  or  to  that 
which  is  in  time.  There  is  no  basis  for  difficulty  or  mystification  here. 
i — his  responsibility  is  as  much  a  fact  as  his  being  able  to  stand  still. 
But  as  we  fancied  this  relative  stedfastness  meant  a  stedfastness  in  re- 
ference to  the  universe,  just  so  have  we  fancied  our  relative  freedom  was 
freedom— actualness — in  reference  to  the  universe. 

I  see  this  is  coming  to  the  illusion  again  ;  putting  rest  or  stedfastness 
for  being.     It  is  thus  our  inertia  or  not-being  is  the  caase  of  these  things 
appearing  to  us  as  being.     If  we  truly  were  (i.  e.  acted}  these  things 
would  be  manifest  illusions  to  us,  i.  e.  not-being.     If  we  were,  we 
should  at  once  see  that  these  things  are  not ;  but  we,  partaking  of  their 
'  negativeness,'  therefore  are  active  in  reference  to  them — '  free,'  as  we 
say  ;  or  rather,  we  being  so  negative,  they  are  as  positive  to  us.     [This 
links  itself  with  motion  as  action  in  relation  to  the  physical.] 

Would  it  not  be  a  glorious  world,  could  we  see  it  as  it  truly  is  ;  really 
feel  and  know  it  to  be  spiritual :  knowing  it  spiritually,  or  by  our  true, 
entire,  and  moral  Being ;  and  then  seeing  how  from  that  it  must  appear 
to  us  such  as  it  does — how  there  must  be  all  this  perceived.  So  should 
we  lose  none  of  the  beauty,  the  glory  or  the  good ;  and  escape  only  the 
illusions,  and  the  evils  necessarily  consequent  upon  illusion,  and  the  il- 
lusion of  evil. 

It  is  as  Science  is  to  sense.  How  beautiful  is  our  scientific  world  ;  not 
depriving  us  of  the  appearancess,  but  showing  to  us  an  intellectual  phe- 
nomenon immeasurably  more  beautiful  and  vast ;  leaving  us  all  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  of  the  phenomenon — nay,  making  it  much  more, 
and  more  useful,  to  us — but  adding  something  altogether  grander  and 
better  besides. 

This  is  a  clear  way  of  putting  the  difference  between  Asceticism  and 
Actualism.  The  former  is  this  (as  in  Plato — which  vitiates  his  posi- 
tion) :  that  the  material  as  we  perceive  it — the  inert — does  truly  exist, 
and  that  we  are  to  rise  above  it,  despise  it,  and  ignore :  i.  e.  to  exclude 
Being.  Actualism  is  that  we  perceive  as  we  do  only  by  not  perceiving 
Being  [even  as  not  to  perceive  light  is  to  perceive  darkness]  ;  and  that 
•we  have  only  to  perceive  more,  to  cease  to  be  under  the  illusion  that 
negation  is  Being ;  not  to  ignore  or  despise  anything  that  is,  but  to 
realize  and  value  it :  to  exclude  negation.  This  is  an  infinite  difference, 
a  clear  oppositeness.  It  is  not  to  despise  the  body,  but  to  value  it  more 
highly  and  more  truly ;  not  to  disregard  but  to  love.  This  body  truly 
is — the  spiritual  body.  Plato  makes  this  bodily  state  a  state  of  Being ; 
I,  a  state  of  perception,  dependent  upon  Being  or  not  Being. 

Sense  is  (at  least)  no  more  evidence  than  conscience.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  world  is  material  because  sense  asserts  it,  and  yet  not 
see  that  it  is  certainly  holy  because  conscience  affirms  it  must  be  so.  In 
truth,  sense  has  no  authority  at  all :  all  Science  consists  in  overthrow- 
ing its  authority,  denying  its  assertions,  i.  e.  its  illusions.  The  sole 
use  of  sense  is  to  start  and  guide  us ;  to  show  us  the  problem  to  be 
solved  and  keep  us  to  it ;  not  to  give  information,  but  to  suggest  ques- 
tions and  test  answers.  The  reason  of  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  sense 
in  investigation  is  this:  that  the  part  which  investigation  has  to  per- 
form is  to  show  the  phenomenon  necessary  ;  to  show  why  it  is  perceived. 
This  is  the  test  of  the  fact — that  it  accounts  tor  the  phenomenon  ;  shov  s 
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why  we  perceive.     So  that  is  relatively  fact  which  shows  how  and  why 
we  perceive  any  given  phenomenon.     That  only  is  true,  absolute  fact, 
that  shows  why  and  how  the  phenomenal  is  altogether  and  entirely ; 
accounts  for  the  whole. 

Think  now  with  regard  to  space,  how  strange  it  is.  1st,  in  general; 
space  is  mere  negation :  we  cannot  think  of  it  as  created,  so  it  exists 
eternally  coexisting  with  God  (if  not  God).  Now  how  can  negation, 
not-being,  exist,  and  coexist  with  God  or  Being  ?  Is  it  not  absurd  ?  But 
a  beauty  conies  out  here.  For  see  ;  nothing  exists  beside  God  :  now  our 
idea  of  space  as  existing  is  exactly  this — we  have  regarded  this  '  no- 
thing '  that  is  besides  God  as  existence,  or  as  existing.  It  is  so  incre- 
dibly absurd  it  can  hardly  be  expressed  :  mere  negation  we  put  as  Being, 
and  put  it  as  besides  God.  It  is  '  the  nothing  that  is  or  exists  besides 
God  or  the  Infinite,'  raised  into  a  Being,  an  idol  And  the  atheist  who 
believes  in  matter  presents  the  strangest  spectacle  of  all ;  for  he  takes 
the  not-being  and  puts  it  instead  of  the  Being :  space,  or  not-being,  w- 
ftead  of  God  or  Being.  Could  anything  show  more  intensely  our  not- 
being,  and  how  negation  is  fact  to  us  ? 

So  space  clearly  shows  itself  as  God  not  perceived ;  i.  e.  as  the  '  no- 
thing that  is  besides  God.  God  not  being  to  us,  i.  e.  not  being  known, 
there  remains  nothing,  or  not-being — that  is,  space — and  this  we  exalt 
into  existence,  and  take  the  forms  of  it  for  the  truly  existing  things 
for  the  realities. 

Thus  substances  as  forms  of  space  or  forms  of  negation  are  most  in- 
teresting :  they  are  forms  of  the  not-being — that  is,  if  God  be  not  known, 
it  necessarily  is  to  every  being  who  does  not  know  God.  Negation  being 
fact  to  us,  we  of  course  perceive  it  in  certain  forms,  determined  by  the 
forms  of  Being,  and  these  are  the  '  things '  to  us.  It  is  as  we  may  sup- 
pose darkness  in  certain  forms  taken  for  substances. 

So  one  seems  to  see  the  material  world.  It  is  the  negation,  as  it  were 
determined  into  certain  forms  by  the  Being  of  that  which  is.  "We  per- 
ceive as  Being  just  that  which  is  not ;  but  we  see  in  it  of  course  the  con- 
verse, as  it  were,  of  that  which  is. 

Like  a  figure  cut  out  of  paper,  leaving  a  blank  outline :  this  negation 

of  the  paper  is  the  Being  to  us. 

Now  from  this  I  should  see  why  the  material  is  such  to  us ;  why  it  is  an 
image  and  representation  corresponding  to  the  actual.  And  see  how  the 
law  of  its  Being  answers,  and  yet  inversely,  to  the  actual.  This  law  of 
least  resistance  (or  inert  form  of  self-sacrifice)  is  that  which  is  seen  in 
the  negation  from  the  fact  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  actual.  Must  it  not  be 
so,  if  there  be  Being — love  or  self-sacrifice  ;  and  the  negation  of  the 
Being  thus  necessarily  involved  in  self-sacrifice,  is  the  Being  to  us  ?  So 
obeying  the  law  of  passive  necessity  is  that ;  corresponding  to  it  in  form 
but  without  the  fact ;  as  of  course  there  is  not  true  action  because  there 
is  not  Being,  and  therefore  cannot  be  action.  [Is  the  phenomenon  ever 
such  ?] 

So  one  must  get  right.  Not  in  these  '  forms  of  space '  is  true  action,  be- 
cause they  merely  mark  the  negation  of  Being  which  alone  can  act. 
But  yet  the  changes :  the  apparent  actions  here  corresponding  in  form 
with  true  action.     They  take  place  by  virtue  of  it ;  they  are  by  self- 
sacrifice,  in  truth,  though  not  of  those  negations.     So  we  first  think  to 
find  true  action  there ;  then  not  finding  it,  first  wonder,  then  invent  pas- 
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*ive,  inert  laws,  which  are  easily  shown  to  be  chimerical;  and  then 
attach  them  to  a  physically-acting,  contriving  God  :  not  seeing  that  the 
denying  action  is  denying  Being -and  these  laws,  when  we  come  to  un- 
derstand them,  we  see  to  be  the  form  of  love,  or  self-sacrifice,  without 
the  fact. 

These  '  things '  then  are  the  forms  of  negation  (perceived  as  fact)  and 
determined  of  course  by,  and  answering  to,  the  forms  of  Being,  or  that 
which  is,  which  is  unperceived  by  us.  So  in  our  action  :  in  seeking  these 
we  snatch  at  shadows,  at  vacancies,  and  fall;  there  is  no  substance  to 
support  us.  We  have  to  look  at  the  unseen  fact  or  Being,  of  which  the 
sensuous  percepts  are  the  negation,  the  absence  or  want.  This  is  Paul's 
4  we  look  not  the  seen  but  at  the  unseen ';  for  the  seen  are  not,  the  un- 
seen are.  The  seen  ceases  ;  i.  e.  negation  must  be  destroyed  :  so  this  neg- 
ation is  the  type  and  form  of  that  which  is  to  Be,  as  the  self-personal 
man  is. 

The  question  is,  how  come  we  to  perceive  the  eternal  fact  in  time  ? 
Clearly,  seeing  it  so,  we  must  see  it  as  an  endless  succession  of  forms : 
but  why  so  ;  i.  e.  in  time  ?  This  is  perplexed  because  we  put  in  the  self 
or  person,  which  involves  the  time,  in  the  question  itself :  that  is  asking, 
not  '  why  do  I  perceive  so  ?'  but  '  why  is  it  /  ?  why  and  how  conscious, 
or  a  person,  and  perceptive  ?'  One  has  to  see  how  the  former  question  is 
involved  in  and  identical  with  the  latter.  Why  are  the  forms  the  fact  to 
us  ?  i.  e.  why  are  we  in  time  ?  Does  uot  ignorance  necessitate  the  form 
being  fact  to  us:  i.e.  succession  of  different  forms  instead  of  one  un- 
changing ?  Think  how  through  not  knowing  the  scientific  fact  of  vibra- 
tion, there  are  to  us  those  entities,  different  and  succeeding — light,  elec- 
tricity, &c.  :  we  do  not  see  at  first  that  it  is  mere  change  of  form. 

So  time  ceases  only  with  the  creature-being,  with  the  perfected  re- 
demption. There  shall  be  no  more  time  to  man  when  man  is  made  truly 
one  with  God,  i.  e.  is  in  heaven.  I  think  I  see  this  ;  how  I  have  been 
wrong  in  respect  to  time,  not  seeing  that  it  does  uot  come  as  the  pheno- 
menon from  our  death,  but  only  so  taken  for  fact.  Now  may  it  not  be 
so  with  space  also  ? — it  too  a  phenomenon  independent  of  our  death,  but 
by  that  regarded  as  fact ;  so  coming  to  be  a  condition  of  the  '  Being.' 
It  comes  to  this :  that  man,  being  dead,  is  reduced  to  a  merely  pheno- 
menal, formal,  existence ;  like  a  dead  body,  waiting  for  the  spirit  of  God 
to  breathe  life  into  it  again.  So  it  is  a  resurrection  truly — the  redemp- 
tion of  man  :  it  is  a  creating  anew. 

This  is  striking :  we  are  part  of  one  with  that  which  is  in  time  and 
space — phenomenal,  formal.  As  I  have  said  :  '  this  is  the  form  of  man 
without  the  fact.'  All  this  physical,  conscious,  therefore — all  is  'form.' 
How  excellent,  then,  the  fact ! 

Again  :  think  how  the  scientific  ideas  (of  motion)  are  substituted  for 
those  of  the  phenomenon  (or  '  perceived '  by  sense  as  truly  existing) ; 
now  what  is  rightly  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?     In  what  sense  does 
luminousness  depend  on  ourselves  ?  &c.     I  cannot  see  why  we  should 
necessarily  infer  motion  :  it  is  from  the  inertia  that  makes  '  existing  in 
space.'     Being  in  space,  taking  it  for  the  fact  or  true  mode  of  being,  it 
is  very  dour  we  must  infer  all  action  that  affects  us  to  be  motion.    This 
is  clearly  from  us.     But  now,  why  the  '  sensible  '  ? — what,  in  or  of  us, 
necessitates  this  mode  of  perception  ?     Why  light,  sound,  taste,  order, 
reemaTicp,  So.  ?    Why  are  the  forms  of  the  spiritual — i.  e.  the  actual  — 
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such  ?  why  do  we  reduce  them  first  to  motion,  or  space  ?  how  arc  they 
from  ourselves  ?  Cannot  \ve  arrive  at  the  other  sensations  through  the 
resistance — this,  which  is  so  directly  from  the  inertia  ?  Is  it  not  at  the 
basis  of  all :  intermediate  almost,  as  it  were,  between  the  sensible  and 
the  scientific  ?  The  two  seem  to  meet  in  '  sensible  motion '  ;  motion  of 
masses. 

Observe  how  our  scientific  is  contradictory  and  absurd  even  to  the 
intellect,  from  or  by  means  of  which  it  is  (or  is  perceived).  Take  our 
'ultimate  properties,'  &c.;  all  the  manifest  chimeras — in  truth,  this  is 
how  we  find  it  will  not  do.  Now  just  so  the  old  '  sensible'  was  con- 
tradictory and  absurd,  even  to  the  sense  :  the  senses  testified  differently 
of  the  same  thing,  as  was  noted  even  by  the  ancients. 

And  was  it  not  thus  that  the  very  same  argument  arose  for  the 
impossibility  of  knowing  as  we  use  now  ?  When  the  '  faculty '  tes- 
tifies oppositely  to  itself,  whether  sense  or  intellect,  unless  wo  can  in- 
troduce a  new  mode  of  judging  or  investigating,  it  is  very  clear  that 
we  can  go  no  farther.  So  our  doctrine  that  we  '  cannot  know  '  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  of  old ;  viz.  the  intellect  is  nonplussed,  it  contra- 
dicts itself,  affirms  and  denies ;  i.  e.  affirms  as  necessary  that  which 
yet  it  is  compelled  to  admit  is  absurd.  So  it  is  said,  we  have  come 
to  the  limit.  Just  so  the  ancients  with  their  '  sensible ' :  a  faculty 
which  serves  us  so  must  be  superseded. 

And  see:  we  turn  to  the  spiritual,  or  give  up  altogether,  just  as 
they  turned  to  the  'intelligible.' 

Our  argument  too  is  good,  that  we  must  have  other  faculties  to  know 
more — that  we  have  arrived  at  the  limit  of  those.  Just  as  when 
sense  contradicts  itself,  we  must  have  another  faculty  than  sense  :  so 
when  intellect  contradicts  itself,  we  must  have  another  faculty  than 
intellect.  [How  simple  the  error:  assuming  the  fact  to  be  that 
which  appears]. 

The  ancients  gave  up  the  '  sensible  '  as  we  give  up  the  scientific.  It  did 
not  occur  to  them  to  use  the  intellect  upon  it,  as  it  did  not  occur  to  us 
to  use  the  spiritual  (conscience,  moral  sense)  upon  the  scientific.  W» 
cry  out  for  new  faculties,  and  never  think  of  using  the  faculties  we  have. 
Only  the  illusion  we  are  under  from  ignorance,  and  the  necessary  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  being  freed  from  an  illusion,  because  it  is  an  illusion, 
can  account  for  it. 

Suppose  we  had  new  or  higher  faculties  given  us — of  what  sort  should 
they  be,  but  just  this  ?     Here  is  the  new,  the  superior  faculty,  and  we 
will  not  use  it ;  a  talent  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin.    Is  it  not  a  folly  ? — 
and  then  to  think  of  our  blaming  fate,  and  submitting  to  God's  will  ! 
If  it  were  not  the  condition  of  our  life,  we  should  be  ashamed.     We 
think  we  want  higher  intellectual  faculties,  more  of  the  same  that  we 
already  have  :   it  is  always  so.     This  agrees  with  all  history.     So  the 
ancients  thought,  or  would  have  thought,  that  to  understand  the  sens- 
ible they  wanted  new  or  better  senses.     It  did  not  occur  to  them  to  use 
their  intellect  upon  the  sensible;  yet  this  was  what  they  had  to  do, 
The  faculty  they  wanted  was  the  faculty  they  had.     So  we  have  to  n*<« 
our  moral  sense  upon  the  scientific. 

Here  ob»cTve  the  beauty  :  we  want  that  which  we  have  ;  we  have  :mJ 
c.o  not  know  ;  blindly  we  seek  for  that  which  is  already  and  fully 
ou«.  This  is  our  ignorance,  our  actual  ignorance ;  we  know,  stud  dd 
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not  know  that  we  know.     We  are  under  illusion  in  thinking  that  we 
want  what  we  have  not :  we  want  only  the  fact  that  is,  i.  e.   to   Be. 
It  is  knowledge  of  fact,  of  Being ;  it  is  life — eternal  life — we  want. 
Now  see  the  beauty  of  this  instinct  that  we  can  know ;  the  effort 
of  men  to  attain,  not  the  mere  phenomenon,  but  the  actual  fact :  a  true 
instinct  misdirected  by  an  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  themselves  : — think- 
ing fiist  that  sense,  then  that  intellect,  was  the  faculty  that  is  to  reveal 
this  fact  to  them  ;  not  knowing  their  own  powers,  yet  by  necessity  of 
their  nature  pursuing  an  object  which  compels  them  to  have  recourse  to 
them. 

For  if  men  had  not  sought  to  know  the  fact  and  actual  being  of  things, 
how  should  they  have  risen  above  sense  ?  how  have  introduced  the 
intellect  into  the  '  sensible '  [as  Bacon  did — asserting  that  we  could 
know]  ;  and  so  attained  to  Science  ?  If  they  had  been  content  with 
mere  phenomena,  where  would  Science  have  been  ?  and  how  should 
that  which  would  not  have  answered  for  them,  answer  for  us  ?  Only 
because  they  would  not  be  content  with  knowledge  of  phenomena  did 
or  could  Science  have  come  into  existence.  Here  is  the  condemnation 
of  Comte. 

This  instinct  of  man  to  know  and  learn  the  fact  was  not  a  mistake ;  he 
was  only  mistaken  as  to  the  way.  It  was  because  his  relation  is  to  the 
fact,  his  Being  corresponding  to  it;  it  is  the  only  thing  he  can  know,  of 
course ;  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  '  known.'  How  can  that  be 
known  which  is  not — does  not  exist  ? 

Comte,  we  thus  see,  simply  denies  knowledge ;  and  to  offer  his  sys- 
tem as  a  basis  of  practical  life  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  thing. 
At  most  it  is  nothing  but  an  observation  of  subjective  changes,  which 
is  surely  the  very  thing  we  do  not  want  to  be  guided  and  determined 
by.     All  that  ever  is  urged  against  philosophy  has  its  extremest  force 
against  this.     It  is  exactly  what  the  positivists  strive  to  escape  from  ; 
but  on  their  own  showing,  these  phenomena,  to  which  they  confine 
themselves,  are  just  such.     They  do  not  exist  apart  from  us  ;  i.  e.  they 
have  only  that  existence  which  abstractions  have.     In  the  nature  of 
things,  and  proved  by  all  experience,  they  will  not  do.     [Yet  there  ia 
a  good  side  too ;  especially  in  that  idea  of  law."] 

Also  it  is  good  that  positivism  asserts  that  our  business  is  with  that 
which  is  the  result  of  the  use  of  all  our  powers  on  that  which  is,  i.  e. 
is  present.  Here  it  is  quite  right. 

As  seen  before :  the  instinct  of  knowing  true  fact  is  not  opposed  to 
this,  but  one  with  it  The  instinct  of  knowing  that  which  truly  ia 
means  that  if  we  use  all  our  faculties  upon  that  which  causes  per- 
ception in  us,  we  shall  so  know  the  fact ;  i.  e.  that  which  is  real% 
that  on  which  we  may  act,  and  not  find  ourselves  deluded  and  de- 
ceived. Now  Comtemeans  the  same  thing ;  he  suppresses. the  instinct 
because  of  the  wrongness  of  the  method,  the  error  from  absence  or 
negation.  Now  does  this  show  how  all  anticipation  is  ? 

I  have  now  an  idea  respecting  sense :  I  see  its  chiefness,  as  it  were—- 
its primariness.  Observe,  it  is  by  it  we  are  in  relation  with  this  pie- 
sent,  with  the  fact  that  is  the  basis :  it  is  in  sense  the  fact  affects  us. 
The  intellect  and  moral  sense  first  invent ;  not  so  the  sense.  The  actual 
present  or  eternal  it  is  that  affects  us  in  sense;  causes  that  perception. 
It  ia  an  utterly  insufficient  perception,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  ia  direct  and 
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immediate.     It  is  in  sense  that  the   true   t»nd   direct  action  of  Being 
upon  us  is  first  indicated  and  expressed.     So  sensation — the  forms  of 
the  actual — are  here  (light,  sound,  &c.);  so  pleasure  and  pain.     It  is 
with  this  that  the  work  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  is ;  because  this, 
that  so  affects  us,  is  the  fact, 

That  it  affects  us  first  only  in  sense,  that  there  is  only  '  sensible '  per- 
ception, this  is  defect,  negation,  in  us :  it  is  by  that  that  the  form  of 
the  phenomenon  is  such ;  but  the  action  in  it,  and  in  it  only,  is  truly 
and  directly  of  the  fact.     The  invented  intelligible  and  spiritual  differ 
in  this  from  the  sensible  :  they  are  not  real,  not  truly  existing,  as  is  the 
fact  that  produces  sensuous  perception. 

We  have  now  to  find,  first,  what  it  is  (what  negation)  causes  the  per- 
ception to  be  first  merely  sensuous ;  why  it  does  not  at  first  include  in- 
tellect and  the  moral  sense — why  these  three  stages :  and  (2)  why  it  is 
of  such/orms. 

Surely  as  Science  shows  the  intellectual  fact  of  light,  sound,  &c.,  so 

will  actual  Science  show  the  spiritual  fact  of  them.     This  wants  the 

actual  induction  :  it  is  a  work  of  time,  but  only  so. 
Jfow  this  first  question  one  may  see :  hypothesis  is  ever  imperfect ;  as 
Adam  was  :  it  is  the  instinct — which  is  indeed  the  effect  of  the  fact — but 
partial  and  imperfect,  and  therefore  error.  It  is  merely  our  ignorance 
causes  it  to  be  so  :  by  this  '  fall '  the  sensible  became  the  sole.  So  then 
from  this  imperfect  comes  out  the  opposite — the  intellectual,  the  denial ; 
the  polar,  the  female  (as  Eve  from  Adam) ;  as  we  see  now  continually. 
From  this  imperfect  comes  the  opposite,  which  is  its  suppression.  Then 
also  the  third  afterwards  :  which  I  must  trace.  But  essentially  here 
is  sense  and  the  relation  of  intellect  to  it.  The  ignorance  gives  it :  the 
imperfect  instinct  or  hypothesis  suppressed  or  denied,  yet  necessarily  re- 
turning in  union  with  the  denial. 

This  is  why  sense  must  be  the  source  and  starting-point  of  all :  it 
alone  brings  us  truly  into  relation  with  fact  or  Eeing.  It  is  '  the  act  of 
God ' :  in  a  new  sense  I  see  this.  This  is  the  actual  fact,  and  this  only, 
but  imperfectly  perceived.  So  the  office  of  intellect  and  moral  sense  is 
with  the  sensible — to  show  the  fact  of  it ;  there  is  no  other  fact. 

Why  our  separate  intelligible  and  spiritual  worlds  are  so  paltry,  BO 
insufficient  and  unworthy  even  for  ourselves,  is  evident  in  part  from 
this :  that  as  there  is  nothing  to  us  save  as  we  are  acted  upon  by  the 
actual  (and  this  is  primarily  sense},  it  must  be  that  we  construct  then* 
from  the  illusion  or  the  '  appearance '  (not  from  the  fact)  ;  from  that 
defective,  imperfect  relation  which  produces  sensuous  or  scientific  per- 
ception respectively. 

In  the  hypothetical  hell  or  damnation,  from  the  actual  being  unknown, 
have  we  not  the  perception  of  hypothesis  or  phenomenon — the  one 
universal  fact.  Is  it  not  ever  the  result  of  the  fact  being  unknown  ?  See 
the  actual  damnation  not  known  :  but  it  existing  and  affecting  men  causes 
the  hypothetical  to  be  to  them.  And  that  the  fact  or  actual  must  bo 
unknown  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case :  we  must  and  do  start  ignorant. 

So  that  all  this  phenomenal  answers  to  the  actual,  but  is  hypothesis 
and  in  time,  from  the  fact  being  unknown.     It  represents  the  unknown 
fact,  has  a  certain  correspondence  with  it,  but  the  fact  is  not  in  it. 
Thus,  are  there  not  sensuous,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  hypotheses  or 
phenomena?     It  is  good  to  identify  'phenomenon'  and  '  hypothesis ' ; 
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they  are  the  same  to  sense  and  intellect  respectively  ;  hence  their  one 
origin  -  the  action  on  us  of  unknown  '  fact ';  their  one  use  and  one  end, 
viz.  of  being  excluded. 

How  simp.y  all  our  consciousness,  our  freedom,  our  being  moral 
agents,  is  seen  as  necessary  phenomenon  from  the  fact  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. This  '  free  will,'  e.  g.,  self-determined — determined  by  negation — 
dead.  This  goes  well  with  the  idea  of  inertia,  as  from  force  or  exertion  ; 
tracing  it  from  the  '  fall,'  and  with  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which 
means  that  choice.  Self-action  we  call  free-will.  Here  is  another  won- 
derful indication  in  that  narrative :  knowing  good  and  evil  means  what 
we  call  voluntary  action. 

We  find  this  so  great  and  noble  only  because  of  our  imagination 
that  there  really  is  mere  inert,  unconscious  existence — '  matter ' 
— our  taking  this  phenomenon  for  fact.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  this  personality  to  be  loss  and  degradation  if  we  saw  there 
was  nothing  below  it ;  if  our  intellect,  by  its  negation,  did  not  get  the 
phenomena  of  two  '  forms  of  existence '  lower  than  the  personal. 
'  Forms  of  existence,'  indeed :  that  is  forms  of  Being,  of  Love,  of 
self-sacrifice :  the_re  is  no  other  existence.  To  '  exist '  is  to  have 
life. 

Man's  actions  have  not  necessity ;  i.  e.  are  not  true,  actual.  Connect 
this  with  'hypotheses,'  'primary  properties': — not  'necessary*  means 
not  fact.     Is  it  not  that,  so  far  as  regards  man — the  self— his  actions 
are  due  to  himself?     So  here  is  a  basis  for  crime,  for  punishment :  the 
whole  affair  belongs  to  the  negation :  phenomenally,  consciously,  as  per- 
ceived, they  depend  on  himself.     Is  there  not  union  here  of  God's  ab- 
soluteness and  foreknowledge,  and  man's  free-will ;  remembering  how  it 
only  belongs  to  the  dead  state,  i.  e.  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  redemption  ? 
— a  means  of  his  redemption,  indeed;  part  of  the  nutrition  whereby 
the  negation  is  excluded. 

This  free-will,  moral  sense,  conscience,  law,  criminality  and  self-con- 
demnation— all  are  phenomena  from  the  fact  of  redemption  ;  all  neces- 
sary. All  that  comes  by  virtue  of  the  negation  is  this :  even  as  all  the 
physical,  all  that  is  by  law  of  least  resistance,  is  the  production  of  Being 
from  not-being — the  werden  of  the  Germans.  So  all  this  '  experience  ' 
of  man's  is  the  '  werden '  of  humanity.  Good  is  that  word  for  '  redemp- 
tion ';  implying  so  the  negation  :  admirable  that  grasp  of  philosophy, 
although  so  old,  which  lays  hold  of  this  negation  as  the  chief  fact.  It 
is,  in  theology,  only  as  in  science  and  metaphysics  :  start  from  negation, 
the  not-being,  then  all  is  clear.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  law  of 
least  resistance ;  why  that  is  a  negative,  and  only  a  negative  will  do ; 
how  men  of  science  have  been  at  a  loss  hitherto,  because  they  have 
been  trying  to  make  a  positive  answer  here.  Just  as  in  theology  :  the 
alteration  takes  place  in  all  together.  With  the  introduction  of  the  neg- 
ation as  the  starting-point  in  Science  necessarily  comes  that  of  the ' dtath 
of  man  as  the  starting-point  in  theology.  Then  we  see  what  the  Bible 
has  been  affirming  all  this  while. 

Seeing  also  the  absolute  redemption — that  there  is  no  '  everlasting 
hell,'  but  eternal  damnation  and  redemption — from  it  we  are  able  to  see 
this  free-will  as  illusion  ;  as  phenbmenon  from  ignorance,  as  being  truly 
inertia.  The  moral  sense  is  no  longer  shocked  (for  «ee  how  that  future 
hell  entirely  arises  out  of  denial  of  the  death  of  man)  :  the  physical 
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temporal  responsibility  is  plain  enough  :  the  crime  and  punishment  are 
phenomenal  as  the  freedom.  Both  are  to  the  consciousness.  The  neg- 
ations— 'duty,'  the  sense  of  '  ought,' — &c.,  come  in  with  self-determined 
action. 

In  being  redeemed,  we  have  to  escape  from  this  self-determined  (ar- 
bitrary, inert)  action,  to  that  which  is  '  necessary.'     It  is  to  be  God's 
act;  the  only  true  action.    Then  it  is  clearly  man's  ;  otherwise  it  is  not- 
act.     Act  of  negation  must  be  not-act,  which  indeed  it  is  ;  it  is  passive- 
ness,  this  doing  as  we  like  :  it  is  negation,  where  true  action — God's 
action — should  be.     It  is  self-assertion,  i.  e.  presence  of  negation,  where 
Being  should  be,  or  self-sacrifice.     If  our  act  be  truly  act,  then  it  can- 
not be  sin. 

How  strange  that  those  who  deprecate  self  should  make  it  man's 

glory  that  his   actions  are  self-determined.     When  we  are  one  with 

God — living — our  act  is  no  more  self-determined  but  God-determined. 
So  all  actions  not  wrought  in  us  by  God's  spirit  are  not  good  (what 
beauty  there  is  in  this  old  tenet).  How  can  Christians  hold  man" dead 
and  yet  truly  free  ?  self-act  is  bondage.  He  is  only  phenomenally  free 
— under  the  illusion  of  freedom.  It  is  what  Christ  asserts :  '  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free.' 

Do  I  not  begin  to  see  why  we  must  perceive  (sensuously)  the  universe 
just  as  we  do — not  only  because  it  is  such  as  must  be  by  motion  in 
least  resistance,  but  in  respect  to  the  phenomenon  itself.  Granting  it 
to  be  in  space  (i.  e.  the  phenomenon  so  perceived),  then  surely  it  must 
be  to  us  so  vast — so  small :  and  how  necessary  must  be  the  ellipses, 
(length,  breadth  and  depth)  in  the  known  relations.  Are  not  these  the 
necessary  forms  of  the  fact,  and  seen  as  in  space  must  be  such  ?  [So 
the  meaning,  the  symbolism  of  these  things:  and  the  redemption,  the 
life].  But  why  the  various  globes,  and  gravitation  ?  why  consisting  of 
the  elliptic  masses  ?  There  is  more  here  to  be  made  out.  The  actual, 
by  negation,  or  as  in  space,  must  be  these  heavens  and  earth. 

'  believes  in  immaterialism  with  his  reason,  and  then  acts  like 

other  men':  i.  e.  as  if  the  fact  were  material. 

Observe,  what  a  basis  is  laid  in  this  wide-spread  intellectual  rejection 

of  the  material  (see  Bain  and  Lewes,  &c.) 

But  this  question  of  matter  is  practical :  men  are  so  wrong  for  this  very 
reason  that  they  treat  the  apparent  as  if  it  were.  It  is  the  same  error 
as  Berkeley's  (in  thought),  and  issues  in  the  same  result :  it  leaves  men 
no  reality,  it  is  grasping  a  void.  They  give  it  up  as  Fact  or  Being,  and 
yet  act  as  if  it  were :  but  this  must  be  till  the  fact  or  Being  is  known. 
There  is  an  infinite  promise  hera.  It  is  not  mere  philosophical  trifling, 
to  which  so  many  men  have  devoted  their  most  earnest  toil ;  it  does  not 
leave  us  in  a  merely  negative  result.  Is  there  not  a  Providence,  doing 
through  man  far  more  than  he  thinks  ? 

Always  the  way  to  succeed  best,  to  do  best,  with  the  formal,  is  to  dis- 
regard it  altogether,  considered  in  and  for  itself;  to  regard  and  use  it 
aa  merely  a  form,  fixing  all  attention  on  the  fact :   '  looking  not  at  the 
seen,'  'laboring  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth.'     Let  the  'formal'  be 
anyhow,  just  as  will  or  may  happen  ;  but  maintain  the  fact.     It  is  so 
with  the  mental  too — with  'opinions,'  or  thinking.    Think  anyhow.    Do 
not  care  or  concern  yourself  how  you  think  ;  accept  any  and  every  view 
that  is   best  according  to  evidence ;  it  is  merely  the  form : — regard, 
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maintain  the  fact.      Look  to  the  redemption  of  man,  and  let  the  form 
be  accordingly. 

This  error  of  grasping  at  forms,  trying  to  keep  and  mould  them,  and 
letting  go  the  fact,  is  seen  in  everything.     In  respect  to  institutions,  e.g., 
in  social  or  political  life,  we  treat  the  forms  as  the  fact ;  disregarding 
the  fact.     The  subjective — the  self — the  mode  in  which  -we  are  affected 
is  so  much  to  us :  all  which  is  form.     There  is  no  remedy  for  it  but 
self-sacrifice  :  so  long  as  we  regard  ourselves  we  must  attend  to  the  form 
instead  of  the  fact,  and  so  go  wrong.     Self-sacrifice,  perfect  and  entire, 
is  the  only  possible  rectification,  the  only  possible  regard  to  fact  instead 
of  form.     We  see  now  why  it  must  be ;  why  it  is  the  only  Being,  the 
only  Life. 

The  mode  in  which  we  are  affected — the  perception,  the  pleasure  or 
pain,  all  that  asserts  the  self,  necssarily  is  the  form.  We  have  to  re- 
gard it  as  of  no  concern  in  itself,  but  to  look  solely  and  entirely  at  the 
fact— God's  Love,  redemption — and  find  all  that  affects  us,  if  it  subserve 
and  be  form  of  that,  perfect  and  right  and  good.  This  is  to  have  the 
fact,  the  Being,  within  us ;  the  fact,  instead  of  the  form.  But  how 
clear  it  is  that  men  do  regard  and  treat  as  the  fact  that  which  concerns 
the  self,  the  appearance,  or  feeling  to  us :  and  our  religion  teaches  men 
BO.  So  Nature  is  so  right  because  it  is  and  goes  anyhow  (in  least  re- 
sistance). It  is  simply  the  form  of  the  fact ;  expresses  that,  is  perfect. 
It  is  strange  indeed  how  we  ever  came  to  imagine  that  material  sub- 
stances could  be  the  cause  of  our  sensations. 

Still  more  wonderful  now  that  that  is  overthrown  [and  Berkeley's 
greatness  is  well  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  overthrew  that  at  once 
and  for  ever ;  though  by  trying  to  do  the  opposite] — I  say  it  is  still 
more  wonderful  how  men  who  repudiate  that  still  maintain  that  the 
cause,  though  unknown,  is  yet  just  the  same  sort  of  thing.     They 
overlook  the  point  of  the  argument,  that  nothing  of  this  sort  can  pos- 
sibly exist  save  '  in  a  mind,'  i.  e.  except  as  a  state  of  consciousness. 
They  are  doubly  wrong,  and  inconsistent   also :  they  will  not  let 
themselves  feel  the  benefit  of  a  demonstration  which  they  profess  to 
admit.     If  they  would  only  have  followed  out  what  they  admitted — 
that  nothing  of  this  material  sort  can  be,  except  as  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness, they  would  have  seen  long  ago  that  the  cause  of  sensation 
must  be  altogether  different.     They  would  have  recognized  the  spi- 
ritual world :  but  before  Science  was  perfected  perhaps  that  could 
not  be.     By  the  bye  it  is  odd  how  in  truth  Berkeley's  doctrine  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  the  most  crude  pantheism  :  for  if  these  sen- 
sible objects  are  '  perceived '  by  God,  i.  e.  are  states  of  God's  conscious- 
ness, and  also  states  of  ours — they  must  be  ours,   perceived  by  ua 
only  by  identification  of  us  and  God.     The  pantheism — i.  e.  that 
man  is  the  same  Being  as  God — does  not  follow,  it  is  affirmed.  Berke- 
ley's way  of  putting  it  only  obscures  this  ;  does  not  exclude  it. 
It  is  strange  that  we  should  ever  have  thought  a  mere  material  object 
could  be  the  cause  of  such  feelings  as  those  which  are  connected  with 
perception  of  the  material.     No  wonder  it  had  to  be  held  that  all  these 
feelings,  meaning,  beauty — all  that  constitutes  this  world  a  world  of 
'  things  ' — had  its  source  in  ourselves  :  a  clumsy  kind  of  compensation, 
and  yet  right,  after  a  fashion. 
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Thus   I  think  we  best  approach  the  relation  of  our  bodies  to  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  the  sense  of  bodily  action,   change  of  place,  &c.     We 
must  remember  that  all  this  is  only  states  of  consciousness ;  that  state 
of  consciousness  which  we  call  exertion,  doing,  is  connected  with  others. 
They  are  relations  of  phenomena— what  fact  is  in  them  ? 

This  phenomenon  of  free-will  comes  necessarily  from  the  relation  of 
the  fact  to  the  self,  or  absence,  seen  as  in  relation  to  it ;  attributed  to 
it,  when  in  fact  it  is  not  of  it  all,  it  being  quite  passive  [i.  e.  not 
being  a  fact  at  all]  ;  it  is  arbitrary ;  it  is  the  conscious  will.     But  all 
the  fact,  all  the  action  that  truly  is,  remains.     All  action  is  necessary, 
of  course ;  only  when  regarded  as  the  action  of  that  which  is  not  and 
does  not  act,  is  it  not  necessary,  or  '  self-free '  (doing  as  we  like).  It  is  a 
relation  or  mode  of  regarding ;  it  is  action  attributed  as  if  to  negation  ; 
therefore  arbitrary,  i.  e.  not-action. 

If  this  self,  this  free-will,  were  so  excellent  a  thing,  why  is  our  sal- 
vation in  self-sacrifice  ?  why  this  the  only  true  and  worthy  '  Being '  of 
man  ?  Why,  if  arbitrariness  be  our  glory,  is  it  our  shame  to  be  arbi- 
trary ?  Why  is  it  the  only  glory  to  submit,  to  act  not  for  or  of  ourself, 
but  to  have  God  in  us  ?  Clearly  the  conclusion  overthrows  the  pre- 
misses. Free-will  is  one  with  the  self,  which  is  the  evil — the  thing  to 
be  destroyed  and  put  aside.  But  we  see  how  this  self,  or  free-will,  is 
necessary  for  the  true  Being  of  man  ;  is  necessary  before  it,  and  exists 
for  it ;  even  as  nutrition  for  function,  error  or  illusion  before  know- 
ledge of  fact. 

To  the  self  the  action  is  arbitrary,  not  necessary  ;  because  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  self.  This  is  the  only  mode  in  which  inaction,  inertness, 
can  appear;  viz.  as  thus  amid  action  or  Being,  and  undergoing  changes, 
therefore,  which  being  passive,  appear  arbitrary.  Inertia  can  only 
exist  so,  i.  e.  relatively.  We  must  remember  that  negation  cannot  be 
absolute ;  there  must  be  the  effect  of  the  action  around. 

In  hypothesis  and  symbols  can  one  see  the  parallel  to  this  conscious 
free  action  of  the  self? 

This  also  we  see :  how  negation — inertia — can  only  be  as  preparatory 
to  Being  (the  direction  of  least  resistance,  as  it  were,  necessitating  each 
form  of  Being.) 

So  Nature  beautifully  shows  redemption.  Each  '  less  resistance '  an- 
swers to  a  self;  and  as  it  necessarily  exists  only  as  preparatory  to 
4  being '  in  that  form,  so  the  self  necessarily  exists  only  and  ever  for 
self-sacrifice :  where  a  self  is,  there,  certainly  and  inevitably,  love 
must  be ;  where  death,  there  making  alive,  or  redemption.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise  ;  God's  Being  includes  it. 

Thus  we  get  a  better  view  of  cause.     Nothing  that  is  can  be  caused ; 
and  this  question  of  uncaused  existence  becomes  of  little  moment.     It 
is  ail  part  of  the  one  error — the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  pheno- 
menon.    Cause  has  no  relation  but  to  phenomena,  or  modes  in  which 
the  Being  is  perceived,  or  affects  the  self.     One  can  understand  this, 
seeing  that  it  is  change  of  form  alone,  and  seeing  the  idea  of  force  from 
inertia. 

It  is  most  true  that  what  we  call  cause  and  effect  involves  no  efficiency 
(this  is  illusion) :  the  various  phenomena  are  not  caused  in  that  sense 
by  each  other.  The  whole  and  every  detail  and  succession  is  because 
the  fact  is,  and  cannot  not-be ;  and  therefore  the  effect  on  us,  in  our 
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changing  relations,  must  be  such.  The  true  necessity,  or  efficient  cause 
of  all,  is  quite  apart  from  the  phenomena  themselves ;  it  lies  in  the 
fact  which  we  do  not  recognize.  Physically,  all  the  succession  of  phe- 
nomena are  because  they  must  be  motion  in  least  resistance  ;  because  if 
they  were  not  so  the  fact  of  Love  were  not.  Thus  our  idea  of  physical, 
material  '  force,'  or  power,  is  altogether  illusion. 

Seeing  that  all  succession  of  phenomena  are  changing  relations  of  self 
to  one  fact  (which  fact  is  physically  the  law  of  least  resistance),  it 
is  simple  that  our  '  action '  alters  phenomena,  since  it  clearly  involves 
change  of  such  relations.  So  can  we  not  trace  the  idea  of  self-action 
better,  and  our  physical  relation  to  Nature  ? — why  such  bodies,  such 
powers. 

Or  on  the  other  view  :  if  we  take  cause  as  meaning  true  reason,  effici- 
ciency  and  necessity,  then  it  does  not  exist  between  the  phenomena  but 
between  the  fact  (redemption)  and  all  phenomena  ;  the  true  and  only 
cause  of  each  is  that  the  fact  is.  The  changing  relations  are  occasion  of 
such  change  of  form  as  we  ignorantly  call  physical  cause  and  effect. 
Now  why  have  we  that  sensation  of  force  :  why  is  this  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena ? 

It  is  of  course  necessary  we  should  have  conceived  of  cause  as  in  the 
phenomena,  because  we  have  seen  or  recognized  only  them.  Thus  for 
illustration  :  suppose  a  row  of  balls  to  be  successively  struck  ;  a  person 
seeing  only  the  balls,  and  seeing  them  move  one  after  the  other,  would 
of  course  attribute  the  motion  of  each  to  that  of  the  one  before  :  he. 
would  see  nothing  else.  Thus  too  we  see  how  the  'laws  of  Nature'  are 
subjective.  The  phenomena  necessarily  succeed  in  a  certain  order,  by 
'  laws ';  because  the  change  of  our  relation  to  the  fact  is  orderly,  under 
law. 

This  is  the  foundation  for  Actualism  :  if  the  fact  is  conformable  to 
moral  sense,  then  use  that,  and  see  it  so. 

Can  we  see  Art  thus  ? — the  beauty  and  right  of  the  ugly  and  evil  ? 
Our  ignorance  (i.  e.  self)  is  the  onl}"  thing  to  be  got  rid  of  or  destroyed  : 
as  we  say,  all  were  right  if  man  were  holy,  i.  e.  if  he  knew  God ;  for 
to  know  God  is  to  be  holy :  that  is,  if  he  knew  that  which  is.  Here  is  a 
beauty  in  the  two  doctrines  : — of  the  earth  becoming  evil  when  man 
fell ;  and  of  the  '  annihilation  '  doctrine,  that  affirms  that  all  evil  will 
cease  with  the  ceasing  of  (evil)  men.     It  is  a  deep  truth  :  no  evil  but 
in  the  self;  but  it  too  affirms  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon  (i.  e.  of 
the  physical  man). 

Having  the  fact  of  redemption,  or  God's  act  upon  man  (which  no  re- 
ligious man  denies),  we  no  longer  want  the  material  (no  more  than  the 
motion  of  the  sun  having  that  of  the  earth)  ;  it  is  accounted  for.  Our 
states  of  consciousness,  and  their  necessary  inference,  which  are  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  stand  plainly  out.  We  must  trace  how  this  is  the 
universal  process :  in  ignorance  starting  with  taking  the  phenomenon 
for  the  fact — a  mode  of  action  in  us — then  by  hypothesis  from  this 
learning  the  fact. 

This  external  world  is  like  a  phantasmagoria  to  children :  the  fact 
behind  them,  and  they  see  it  before.     And  if  they  did  not  know  the 
lantern  was  there,  what  must  they  think  ?  and  in  respect  to  cause  they 
would  imagine  the  succession,  of  pictures  to  be  one  pushing  the  other  : 
the  would  put  the  '  efficient  cause '  of  the  changes  in  the  pictures, 
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So  Fichte  puts  the  external  world  as  from  the  activity   of  the  ego ; 
not  recognizing  the  fact  that  acts  on  it. 

Keep  the  attention  fixed  on  that  which  is  the  fact :  that  is  the  neces- 
sary inference  of  an  external  world.  This  is  what  is  to  be  '  explained.' 
With  regard  to  these  changes,  may  they  not  be  as  well  regarded  as 
subjective  as  objective  ?  I  mean  thus :  either  the  thing  perceived  chang- 
ing, or  the  thing  which  causes  the  perception  changing:  or  the  fact 
unchanging,  and  we  in  changing  relations  to  it.  Clearly,  either  of  these 
will  account  for  the  phenomena,  so  far  as  the  change  is  concerned.  la 
it  not  curious :  our  consciousness  seems  to  be  of  our  being  unchanging 
and  the  fact  changing ;  but  is  it  not  certain  that  the  change  is  of  or  in 
us  ? — what  a  new  conception  this  opens  respecting  humanity ;  from  the 
perceived  changes  we  have  to  learn  our  changes. 

We  begin  at  the  wrong  end ;  we  try  to  build  up  the  whole  system  of 
things  starting  from  this  material  as  a  basis :  then  we  try  to  introduce 
our  moral,  spiritual,  &c.,  and  it  will  not  do ;  there  is  no  proper  place 
for  it.     We  have  to  turn  it  just  the  other  way ;  put  the  others  as 
the  fact  and  basis ;  get  behind  the  material,  as  it  were,  and  trace  it  as 
secondary,  or  consequence — '  see  it  necessary.'     We  say  now  :  'there  is 
this  at  all  events ;  whatever  else  there  may  be  or  may  not  be';  and  this 
false  basis  may  well  enable  us  to  understand  the  universal  darkness  that 
envelopes  us. 

I  find  it  a  simple  plan  to  show  a  person  first  how  each  material  thing 
is  SL  form  or  condition  only  (not  a  true  existence  as  we  are  so  apt  to 
suppose)  ;  i.  e.  a  way  in  which  we  perceive  something  that  is  (other). 
Then  it  is  an  easy  step,  if  each  material  thing  is  so,  clearly  the  whole 
material  universe,  which  is  but  one  '  material  thing.'     This  then  is  a 
form ;  a  mode  under  which  we  perceive  something  other.     Now  what  ? 
— it  must  be  something  conformable  to  our  «  experience,'  of  which  it  is 
the  cause  ;  something  cognate  and  suitable :  i.  e.  it  is  redemption. 

Is  it  not  clear  why  we  get  so  vexed  and  tried  about  these  material 
things,  viz.  that  we  do  not  perceive  enough  in  them  ?  They  are  such 
trifles,  mere  matters  as  it  were  of  accident,  and  yet  they  affect  us. so  — 
this  is  the  vexation.  And  what  is  the  remedy  ? — to  see  the  fact  of  • 
them ;  to  see  that  these  phenomena  are  but  our  hypotheses.  The  fact 
is  not  such  a  trifle,  such  an  accident. 

Here  is  the  root  of  that  opposition  of  sentiment  and  of  piety  to  Sci- 
ence :  it  lies  entirely  in  this  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. People  cannot  feel  that  which  Science  shows  them,  to  be 
the  true  fact  of  Nature.  This  is  reconciled  now  :  one  sees  so  clearly  the 
work  of  Science — to  show  the  fact  not  to  be  material.  It  does  so  by 
showing  what  this  '  material '  is,  and  how  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  it 
to  be  the  fact. 

I  perceive  that  what  I  cannot  tolerate  are  tliose  primary  or  inherent 
properties — '  mystical '  values  or  powers  :  e.g.  'contractility,'  '  irrita- 
bility,' the  '  vital  force,'  the  inherent  tendency  to  specific  form,  &c.  I 
see  that  to  go  against  these  is  what  I  have  been  doing  from  first  to  last : 
trying  to  see  all  as  necessary  ;  but  that  is,  as  forms.  It  ia  curious  :  for 
each  of  these  aspects  of  life — function,  nutrition,  and  form — there  has 
been  supposed  an  inherent  primary  property.  This  is  how  the  case  hag 
stood  :  first,  there  is  an  inherent  tendency  to  form  ;  then  there  is  a 
peculiar  vital  property ;  then  there  is  an  unaccountable  '  irritability,'  a 
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property  of  performing  special  functions.    How  clearly  this  is  mere  hy- 
pothesis ;   how  miserably  monotonous,  if  nothing  worse.  All  the  known, 
certain  laws  of  physical  action,  adapted  as  they  are  to  the  results,  are 
set  aside  as  if  they  were  not.     The  tension  that  must  he  from  the  ma- 
nifest forces  at  work  where  life  exists ;  the  tendency  to  action  from 
such  tension  ;  the  necessary  moulding  into  different  forms — all  these 
are  ignored !     And  as  for  the  recognition  of  these  doing  away  with  the 
wonder — the  recognition  of  and  reverence  for  God — let  us  be  rational, 
and  apply  our  wonder  and  reverence  to  these,  and  to  God  in  them. 

But  the  basis  and  foundation  of  all  this  is  evident — it  lies  in  the  as- 
sumption of  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon.     The   '  primary  quali- 
ties,' &c.,  must  be  supposed  in  some  way  or  other  on  that  hypothesis: 
there  must  be  a  first,  an  inherent  virtue  or  nature,  &c.     So  that  it  is 
clear  the  rejecting  these  means  the  rejecting  of  a  real  matter.     This  is 
in  the  nature  of  Science :  its  entire  work  is  the  doing  away  with  these 
primary  and  inherent  virtues ;  its  work  is  precisely  that  of  showing 
that  the  phenomenon  does  not  exist,  freeing  us  from  this  illusion,  and 
thereby  necessarily  revealing  to  us  the  fact. 

How  can  the  whole  be  seen  as  a  chain  of  mechanical  or  physical  ne- 
cessity, without  any  primary  or  unconnected  powers  to  start  at  all  ? 
This  is  the  problem  :  it  must  surely  be  by  seeing  all  the  physical  as  not 
truly  existing,  but  as  phenomenon ;  and  seeing  the  connection  of  all  its 
forms  and  sequences  with  the  actual  fact. 

— by  subjective  change ;  but  then  what  is  this  changing,  although 

subjective  ?     Still  comes  this  question  of  consciousness :  the  mystery 

is  not  removed  yet. 

The  relation  of  the  material  world  may  be  illustrated  by  the  illusions 
of  the  senses  :  e.  g.  when  we  see  a  chimney  crooked  through  an  irregular 
window. — We  see  the  crooked  chimney ;  but  the  cause  is  a  straight 
chimney  and  the  crooked  glass.     Now  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  a  child 
before  he  has  learnt  by  experience,  thinks  there  is  a  crooked  chimney : 
a  defect  in  our  own  eye  instead  of  in  the  window  brings  the  case  nearer 
still.     So  we  see  a  material  world  ;  but  why  is  there  not  a  spiritual 
world,  and  a  materialness,  i.  e.  deadness  or  inertness,  or  in-space-ness, 
of  us  ?     What  reason  can  be  urged  against  it  ?  what  is  the  worth  of  all 
a- priori  arguments  on  this  subject  ?     Is  it  not  simply  a  question  for  in- 
vestigation and  examination,  like  any  other  ?  is  there  any  reason  we 
should  laugh  at  the  idea,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  we  know  all  about 
that?     Nay,  is  not  our  having  treated  the  question  so  itself  sufficient 
proof  and  demonstration  that  we  lire  wrong  about  it  ?     And  the  more 
because  something  must  certainly  be  attributed  as  subjective,  to  make 
the  phenomenon  such  as  it  is  to  us  ;  and  so  much  must  be  attributed  as 
subjective  if  the  world  be  material  (as  we  see ;  all  that  causes  motion 
to  be  music,  color,  beauty,  &c.) 

It  is  so  much  simpler  to  attribute  to  ourselves  that  which   simply 
makes  it  inert  and  in  space,  i.  e.  in  relation  to  negation,  which  means 
in  relation  to  the  '  I '  (the  not-God  or  not-being — the  not-man)  ;  makes 
it  formal  or  phenomenal.     Time  and  space  of  course  are  modes  of  man's 
being.     If  '  I '   am,  of  course  I  must  be  somewhere  :    here  is  the 
connection  of  space  (i.  e.  materialness)  with  the  self.     For  of  course 
that  which  is  in  space  is  matter.     This  was  good  in  that  description 
which  defined  matter  as  that  which  had  length,  breadth  and  depth. 
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Under  whatever  circumstances,  we  must  always  take  into  account  our 
own  condition  in  reference  to  the  appearances  of  things.     The  medium 
constantly  determines  the  appearance :  e.  g.  a  person  seen  through  a 
fern  case  appears  double.     Now  is  not  the  body  such  a  medium  ? — we 
perceive  all  through  the  body.     Does  not  it  determine  the  appearance  ? 
Think  of  the  body  as  being  a  medium  in  this  sense  :  is  it  not  our  inert- 
ness makes  all  appear  inert  ?  so  its  being  in  space  makes  all  appear  in 
space ;  i.  e.  substance  or  matter.     This  relation  of  ours  to  negation 
brings  all  into  relation  to  negation.     All  must  be  in  place  to  us  because 
we  (being  in  space)   are  neceasarily  in   place   'somewhere.'     [Is  the 
4  mind '  also  thus  a  medium  ?] 

Being  in  space  involves  the  three  dimensions  :  here  is  the  meaning  of 
matter,  or  substance. — The  world  is  in  space  because  we  are  in  space ; 
but  then  we  might  say  there  must  be  the  space,  or  else  how  could  we 
'  be  in  it.'     For  this  we  must  see  how  space  is  negation,  and  parallel  to 
inertia — inactivity.     The  two  negations  go  together :  where  there  is  in- 
ertia there  must  be  space,  i.  e.  there  must  be  matter :  matter  is  well 
identified  with  inertia.     Space  and  inertia  are  two  forms  of  one  fact. 

Observe  too,  how  we  must  have  a  regard  to  the  subjective,  one  way 
or  the  other :  if  the  negation  be  not  from  us  then  is  there  an  immense 
actuality — e.  g.,   what  causes  motion   to  be  'light'  is  in  us.     What 
is  the  source  of  beauty  ?  whence  the  pleasure,  the  meaning,  that  is  in 
things  ? — all  this  must  be  from  us. 

.  observes,  with  reference  to  the  argument  that  matter  is  a  con- 
dition of  space,  i.  e.  of  negation — that  there  are  the  forces  in  the  space ; 
and  that  When  the  forces  are  there,  there  "is  no  longer  negation,  but 
something  ;  then  the  mere  nihility  is  no  more :  the  forces  being  there 
is  what  we  mean  by  '  matter.'  A  good  remark :  but  observe,  the 
subjectiveness  of  the  idea  of  force  altogether.  This  condition  of  neg- 
ation is  precisely  what  we  mean  by/orce.  The  fact  of  the  negativeness 
remains :  we  have  to  see  what  it  means  that  this  is  force  to  us  ;  and  our 
relation  to  negation  also,  that  this  negation  to  us  is  '  Being.' 

How  striking  it  is  that  our  best  and  truest  (intellectual)  knowledge 
— that  by  which  we  prosecute  all  other — is  that  which  has  most  em- 
phatic relation  to  the  negation  ;  viz.  to  space,  or  geometry,  i.  e.  ma- 
thematics. Now  does  not  all  our  true  conceiving  of  Nature  consist  in 
this — bringing  it  into  the  idea  of  negation :  then  only  is  it  that  we 
grasp  it  aright.  To  the  intellect  the  negation  is  the  fact — that  it  can 
deal  with ;  so  when  our  science  is  perfect  will  it  be  all  like  mathematics, 
and  all  referred  to  negation. 

How  do  number  and  motion  agree  ?  I  see  motion  negative,  i.  e.  me- 
chanics ;  and  surely  number  also ;  inasmuch  as  unity  is  necessarily 
the  only  '  Being.' 

Especially  think  of  our  idea  of  force,  and  how  it  Iink3  itself  with  that 
of  inertia ;  approximating  to  the  idea  of  a  negation :  when  thoroughly 
seen  as  such  then  only  truly  mastered  ? 

Think  how  beautifully  the  conception  of  '  inertia  '  (negative)  advances 
our  Science :  it  is  the  great  step  indeed.  And  all  this  doctrine  of  '  con- 
servation of  force  '  means  merely  recognizing  the  negation  ;  i.  e.  no  true 
action,  no  creating  of  force,  &c.  These  '  primary  properties'  are  so  bad 
because  they  will  not  come  within  the  idea  of  negation.  They  are  anti- 
scientific  ;  for  Science  consists  in  bringing  all  under  the  conception  of 
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negation :  it  is  essentially  negative,   and  consists  in  excluding  Being 
from  the  physical,  or  time.     This  is  its  truth  :  it  shows  the  phenomenon 
not  to  be.    The  converse  is  the  discovery  of  that  which  is ;  yet  this  is 
truly  embraced  in  Science.     The  showing  the  phenomenon  not  to  be, 
necessarily  results  in,  and  is  a  necessary  means  of,  our  learning  what  is. 
See  in  astronomy — the  denial  of  the  phenomenon  first.    This  is  Science 
as  physical. 

This  comes  in  well  with  the  idea  of  space  as  negation,  and  of  negation 
as  the  fact,  and  '  determining '  the  physical :  e.  g.  writers  say  their 
1  space  '  is  limited. 

Time  is  used  in  the  same  way.  Time  as  duration  answers  very  ex- 
actly to  space :  there  is  the  same  idea  of  negation — i.  e.  scope,  room. 
Space  means  the  absence  or  'not'  of  an  opposite  or  other,  which  gives  room  . 
for  theirs.  It  is  '  not  other '  so  that  this  can  be.  It  is  a  not,  determining, 
under  the  conditions,  the  being  of  that  which  is  in  consequence.  The 
'  want  of  space  '  means  that  the  absence  of  other  '  material ' — writing, 
e.  g. — is  not ;  i.  e.  that  there  is  other. 

So  very  prettily  appears  the  relation  of  the  physical  to  the  negation. 
There  is  space,  i.  e.  absence,  and  therefore  the  physical  is :  when  there 
is  no  space  there  is  no  material ;  and  '  no-space '  means  Being  ; — when 
no  absence  of  Being  then  no  material.  As  I  have  said,  the  material  is 
in  its  origin  the  same  as  in  its  subsequent  manifestations  ;  as  every  par- 
ticular material  change  or  'fact'  is  by  a  negation  (or  '  space ')  so  is  it 
in  the  first,  and  as  whole,  by  a  negation.  Observe  how  the  being  by  a 
not,  in  relation  to  the  material,  means  a  being  by  space,  or  room.  Space 
or  negation  is  the  source  and  origin  of  the  material. 

This  is  curious  again  :  that  with  reference  to  this  material  world  men 
do  give  up  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon,  or  that  which  appears ; 
which  they  '  perceive,'  and  their  instincts  lead  them  to  affirm  as  existing 
external  to  them ;  and  accept  that  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  argument 
and  inference — what  no  man  ever  saw  or  can  see,  felt  or  can  feel.  Light, 
for  instance :  we  perceive  luminousness ;   always  we  first  think  that  ex- 
ists—light, as  we  perceive  it,  without  us.     This  is  our  perception,  our 
instinct,  aur  necessary  belief.     Yet  we  give  that  up  wholly,  and  consent 
to  believe  that  that  which  exists  externally  is  not  light  (as  we  perceive 
it)  but  motion  merely ;  a  thing  that  has  no  likeness  whatever  to  light, 
nor  any  conceivable  adaptation  to  cause  us  to  perceive  it.     We  see  that 
in  Science :  in  accepting  motion  as  the  fact  of  the  external  instead  of 
what  we  perceive  (light  and  sound,  &c.),  a  greater  step  is  taken,  a  truer 
abandonment  of  instinct,  more  violence  done  to  natural  feelings  and 
suppositions,  than  in  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual.     This  must  be  easy 
indeed  when  it  is  once  put  in  a  right  light. 

Men  believe  the  world  is  all  mere  darkness  without  them,  although 
they  see  light  and  perceive  by  means  of  it.  Why  not  believe 
that  it  is  spiritual,  actual,  without  them  ?  What  is  in  them  that 
should  turn  motion  into  light  ?  Can  we  see  that  as  we  can  what  is 
in  them  that  turns  the  actual  into  negation — that  there  is  a  want,  an 
ignorance,  an  illusion,  in  them  ? 

So  observe,  by  mere  argument  people  have  given  up  the  existence  of 
that  which  they  perceive,  and  accepted  a  motion  utterly  unlike  and  un- 
adapted.  Now  by  argument  surely  they  may  give  up  the  'motion'  -which 
by  argument  alone  they  have  .received  (i.  e.  by  induction  they  may  give 
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it  up).  My  argument  is  against  that  which  is  only  based  on  argument. 
I  want  to  affirm  that  it  is  light  that  we  perceive  ;  re-affirm  the  instinct 
thus  suppressed. 

Now  cannot  we  trace  this  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear?  How 
comes  this  doctrine  of  no  light,  but  motion  ?  on  what  is  it  based  ?  why 
must  it  be,  and  how  is  it  necessary  for  revealing  the  fact  ?  If  we  will 
assume  the  phenomenon,  i.  e.  that  the  world  is  material,  then  we  must 
do  this  violence :  we  must  say  there  is  no  light  without  us,  &c.  It  is 
from  our  ignorance.  We  can  affirm  light  if  we  will  place  the  negation 
in  ourselves. 

Surely  we  get  this  idea  of  motion  instead  of  light  and  sound,  from 
our  starting  with  the  idea  of  motion,  i.  e.  of  space.  But  this  is  sub- 
jective :  we  are  conscious  of  moving  or  perceiving  motion.  Is  there  any 
firmer  foundation  for  our  asserting  motion  rather  than  light  (as  apart 
from  us)  ?  True,  we  perceive  motion  as  external  to  us,  but  then  we  per- 
ceive light  external  to  us.  If  the  light  be  something  quite  different 
from  what  we  perceive,  and  only  such  as  we  perceive  on  account  of  us, 
why  not  motion  also  ? 

We  move ;  but  also  light  may  be  subjective ;  as  in  the  flash  caused 

by  a  blow  on  the  eye. 

Clearly  we  cannot  postulate  motion  as  against  light :  we  are  as  much 
without  authority  in  assuming  motion  to  be  as  in  assuming  light  to  be. 
It  has  no  other  basis :  only  our  perception — our  instinct. 

It  all  comes  from  our  assuming  space.     It  is  this  I  must  work  at : 

that  space  and  time  are  from  us ;  i.  e.  if  no  creation,  no  space.     The 

world  certainly  derives  its  character  from  us. 

Think  of  an  infant  tossed  up,  before  it  knows  how  to  regard  the 
world  as  external.    There  are,  1st,  subjective  sensations  ;  2nd,  objective 
motions  perceived — he  thinks  the  room  moves ;  then,   3rd,  subjective 
motions.     What  has  taken  place  through  that  illusion  of  an  objective 
motion  is,  that  he  has  come  to  recognize  the  subjective  in  him  to  be 
motion  ;  and  that  there  is  a  cause  of  his  sensations  which  is  not  in  mo- 
tion.    The  progress  here  is  very  manifest :  yet  the  last  corresponds  to 
the  first  in  the  character  of  subjectiveness — re-asserted  in  fuller,  higher 
form. 

Does  not  this  afford  an  excellent  type  of  man's  progress  in  knowledge- 
altogether  ;  especially  with  reference  to  this  external  world  ? — (1)  sub- 
jective Being;    (2)  objective  negation;    (3)  subjective  negation:  ob- 
jective Being  which  has  that  character  from  ourselves.     So  Adam  an- 
swers to  the  infant,  with  his  growing  knowledge.     This  is  connected 
with  his  self-action,  as  our  conception  of  the  external  is — the  state  in 
which  the  world  is  material,  or  inert,  to  us.     Then  we  perceive  the  neg- 
ation in  us :  this  negation  necessarily  existing  to  the  creature,  -which, 
itself  is  only  by  the  negation. 

This  being  of  ours — such  individual  men,  and  this  world  such  as  it 
is — all  thi«  is  the  phenomenon  :  this  '  conscious  I '  is  phenomenon. 
What  has  to  be  said  is  this  :  either  the  fact  is  such,  or  man's  relation  to 
the  universe  that  is  is  such  that  this  individual  consciousness,  and  this 
perception  in  time  and  space,  must  be  the  phenomenon.  Now  how  and 
what  is  that  fact  ?  how  is  this  phenomenon  necessary  ? 

We  have  to  see  how  our  doctrine  of  the  world  denies  to  it  light  and 
music,  &c. — how  it  degrades  it.     Nothing  can  go  against  instinct ;  and 
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this  is  the  suppression  of  instinct.     I  seek  to  re-affirm  it ;  even  as  tlic 

Copernican  astronomy  does.     And  this  remark  of  's  is  good :  that, 

in  respect  to  astronomy,  people  were  so  long  in  finding  out  the  subject- 
ive motion  because  the  other  idea  occupied  the  ground  ;  before  the  ob- 
servations were  made  that  so  prove  the  earth's  motion.   The  complicated 
epicycle-astronomy  would  never  have  been  made  if  the  idea   of  the 
earth's  being  at  rest  and  the  sun  moving  had  not  been  so  established  and 
taken  for  granted.    So  with  reference  to  the  phenomenon.    The  doctrine 
of  the  world  as  inert,  or  negative,  is  in  possession  of  the  ground ;  is 
altogether  assumed  as  fixed.     These  later  observations,  which  establish 
the  actuality  of  it,  would  never  have  been  so  violently  made  to  agree 
with  the  notion  of  it  as  material,  never  would  such  intricate  ('epicycle') 
theories  have  been  invented,  but  that  that  doctrine  was  so  taken  for 
granted — that  man  was  the  fact,  or  actual,  and  the  universe  inert.   [As 
man  at  rest  and  the  universe  moving.] 

See  those  scientific  theories  of  motion,   &c.,  which  so  demonstrate 

the  actuality. 

We  might  argue  thus :  if  the  fact  be  unknown,  then  it  may  be  spiritual, 
eternal.  Let  us  argue  the  case  and  see  :  is  there  proof  whether  it  be  or 
not  ? — and  of  course  it  is  proved.  It  is  the  fact ;  that  which  is ;  there- 
fore necessarily  not  in  time — that  is,  eternal :  necessarily  therefore  not 
inactive,  but  active  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  Being — i.  e.  not  inert,  not  matter. 

We  have  assumed  that  we  know  about  this  world ;  we  set  it  down  as 
material  because  it  appears  so ;  and  now  we  have  to  attribute  mental 
changes,  consciousness  and  all  its  processes,  to  material  causes — condi- 
tions of  the  brain,  &c. ;  all  sorts  of  theories. 

Just  as  in  astronomy;  having  assumed  that  they  knew  about  the 

motions,  men  had  to  construct  all  sorts  of  epicycles. 
And  this  will  cure  us,  as  the  epicycles  did ;  it  will  render  it  it  impos-. 
sible  for  us  any  longer  to  hold  on  to  our  assumption,  and  so  will  reveal 
the  fact.  It  is  very  clear  that  if  we  had  not  assumed  this,  and  put  it 
down  as  quite  certain  that  the  world  is  material,  and  all  in  it  therefore 
motion,  we  should  never  have  made  such  theories  about  the  dependence 
of  mental  states  upon  it,  &c.  These  are  forced  on  us  by  our  assump- 
tion. Plainly  it  is  a  nutrition  ;  do  we  not  feel  the  tension  ? 

With  regard  to  this  instinctive  inference,  or  belief,  or  intuition,  which 
we  call  perception,  we  must  make  an  induction  of  such  cases.  This  of 
light  (as  external)  is  one ;  astronomy  is  another,  &c. 

This  affair  of  the  universe — of  matter — is  only  larger,  and  inclusive 
of  ourselves.     Do  we  not  see  that  perception  means  '  what  appears  '  ? 
The  reason  these  things  are  thought  unknowable  is  that  they  appear  be- 
yond the  reach  of  inductive  investigation ;  but  they  are  not  truly  so. 
This  is  only  an  error,  like  many  errors  before ;  it  has  ever  been  sup- 
posed in  reference  to  those  things  to  which  a  priori  treatment  or  as- 
sumption has  been  applied. 

The  '  whole  '  may  be  known  ;  it  is  capable  of  being  inductively 
investigated  by  observation  of  things  at  hand.  We  see  it  in  as- 
tronomy ;  in  which  a  condition  involving  ourselves  is  discovered  by 
the  analogy  of  that  which  is  around  us.  So  gravitation  and  weight,  or 
apparent  motion  of  other  things  when  we  are  being  moved — that  which 
concerns  the  race — are  discovered  through  the  things  which  concern  the 
individual. 
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Walking  at  Wimbledon,  the  color  of  the  earth  struck  me  as  never  be- 
fore :  that  it  is  truly  colored  green,  &c.,  as  if  painted.  What  a  differ- 
ence it  would  be  if  there  were  no  color!  Think,  too,  how  good  it  is  of 
Science  that  it  represents  the  existence  of  color  by  a  not :  the  green,  e.  g., 
is  absent  red.  W  hat  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

Also  it  struck  me  :  how  much  greater  is  Nature  than  words. — What  a 
thing  it  is  to  gaze  out  into  the  world — what  a  conception  one  gets  (or 
feeling}  that  never  could  be  attained  otherwise  :  it  gives  us  the  feeling  of 
the  Being  of  substance.     It  may  be  wrong  in  form,  but  still  we  have  got 
it :  that  feeling,  more  than  a  conception,  of  Being — of  existence,  of  act- 
uality ;  it  is  there  iu  our  hearts  for  ever,  and  never  leaves  us.     Words 
could  never  give  it.     It  is  the  basis  on  which  all  rests,  all  possibility  of 
rising  to  truer  feeling  of  Being.     God  is  known  by  Nature. 

Now  that  the  Being  is  not  as  we  think  it — that  we  put  that  for  the 
Being  which  is  not — all  this  is  simple.     By  this  conversing  with  Na- 
ture we  get  the  feeling  of  Being  into  our  hearts  ;  not  into  our  heads. 
We  perceire  a  thing  in  space  by  virtue  of  a  fact  which  is  not  in  space. 
We  perceive  things  moving  that  are  not  moving : — but  then  we  are 
moving.     But  with  regard  to  the  '  space,'  is  it  not  as  if  we  affirmed  there 
were  no  being  in  space  at  all  ?     And  for  this  is  there  not  sanction  in 
Science  ? — e.  g.,  where  is  the  '  luminousness '  we  perceive  :  is  it  not  sim- 
ply a  mode  of  our  perception  ?     But  I  prefer  not  to  take  this  position. 
I  say  we  are  in  space  (as  we  are  inert)  ;  i.  e.  we  are  somewhere,  and 
must  be ;  it  is  a  condition  of  the  '  I.'     But  then,  with  regard  to  this  *  I ' 
that  is  in  space :  it  is  not  that  there  is  true  Being  in  space ;  to  be  in 
space  is  to  be  negation.     So  this  '  I '  is  negation,  is  the  negation  (the  self 
that  has  to  be  destroyed).     Of  course  this  *  I,'  that  is  not-God,  is  not- 
Being  ;  this  is  the  axiom  to  which  we  are  led.    We  are  made  to  feel  the 
infinitude  of  God,  and  that  we  are  not-God  ;  and  that  our  true  end, 
destiny  and  life  can  only  be  to  be  one  with  God.     Pantheism  becomes, 
not  our  terror,  but  our  friend. 

We,  being  not-God,  are  negation  (the  creature)  ;  we  are  in  space  and 
time,  and  inert.  The  negation  must  be  so ;  these  are  the  properties  of 
it,  i.  e.  of  forms.  We  are  forms  ;  for  forms  are  negations — i.  e.  are  not- 
being.  Necessarily  these  are  one ;  for  negation  must  be  relative :  it 
must  be  negation  in  a  certain  form,  and  a  form  of  course  implies  neg- 
ation of  the  fact  or  Being.  So  this  humanity  is  the/orm  of  man. 

I  perceive  a  defect  in  my  presentation  of  the  fact  of  Nature.     Thus  : 
do  I  not  seek  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  true,  actual  world ;  and  y«t 
(in  Ethics)  I  have  said  the  fact  is  the  redemption  of  man — the  cause  of 
all  man's  experience  is  '  God  making  him  alive  ? '     These  two  have  to 
be  seen  as  one  :  e.  g.,  this  latter  is  God's  act :  true  ;  but  long  ago  I  have 
seen  that  God's  act  cannot  be  separated  from  Being.     I  said,  '  spiritual 
Being  (creature)  is  God's  act.'     Is  it  not  that  God's  redeeming  act  is 
the  Being  (and  relation  to  us)  of  the  true  (spiritual)  world  ?     How 
does  this  world  represent  it  ? — what  is  the  '  real '  earth  and  sun  and 
stars  ?     How  can  we  see  as  one  the  action  on  us — the  giving  life  to  us 
by  God  (as  redeeming) — and  the  true  actual  world  ?    Is  it  not  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Elohim  ? — this,  that  we  look  on  as  our  being  part  of,  and 
"using,  the  material  world,  is  truly  Being  giving  their  life  to  be  ours  ? 

Our  Science  deals  with  the  relations  of  the  phenomena  between  them- 
•elven  ;  or  the  internal  relations  of  the  phenomenon,  as  it  were  ;  and  to 
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display  to  us  its  extent  and  details.     But  its  end  and  use  is  to  show  us 
what  the  phenomenon  is,  or  why  we  perceive  it ;  and  when  this  is  done 
it  ceases,  as  such — it  is  swallowed  up  in  a  new  and  higher  Science.  For 
when  we  know  what  the  phenomenon  is,  then  of  course  these  relations 
become  not  only  of  secondary  interest,  but  in  a  sense  self-evident  and 
of  course.     Their  value,  and  the  idea  of  them,  are  wholly  different. 
The  Ptolemaic  astronomy  illustrates  this.     It  dealt  with  the  details 
and  mutual  relations  of  the  stellar  motions ;  but  when  by  its  means 
the  fact,  or  why  we  perceived  them,  had  been  made  known,  then  of 
course  it  ceased,  as  such  ;  its  work  was  done.     So  is  the  work  of  Sci- 
ence :  the  necessity  of  it  is.  that  of  the  Ptolemaic  before  the  Coper- 
nican  astronomy.     Any  one  who  can  see  this  life  of  astronomy  may 
see  our  own  Science  clearly.     Yet  only  because  its  work  too  is  done : 
— how  strange  it  is  these  things  too  cannot  be  anticipated.     And  yet 
in  part  they  are :  see  Newton  and  Dr.  Young — this  belief  in  a  sim- 
plicity and  unity  to  be  attained  is  prophetic  of  it.    But  this  is  inter- 
esting too :  this  simplicity  and  unity  are  to  como,  truly,  but  only  in 
Science  rising  to.  a  higher  level.     This  is  in  the  interpretation ;   in 
the  fact,  not  in  the  phenomenon :  as  the  simplicity  and  unity  which 
come  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  are  quite  different 
from  a  mere  reducing  the  phenomenon  to  unity. 
Clearly,  the  question  of  all  philosophy,  the  question  man  asks  and 
must  ask — which  all  men  mean,  except  a  few  who  have  schooled  them- 
selves and  adopted  the  worst  of  all  philosophies,  and  most  self-con- 
demned ;  that  which  says,  a  priori,  that  the  question  can  never  be  an- 
swered—is this :    What  is  the  phenomenon  ?  this  world  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  :  what  is  it  ?     Now  Science  exists  for  the  solution  of  this 
question  :  not  directly  indeed  (positivism  is  right  here),  but  indirectly. 
She  does  not  say,  and  has  no  right  to  say,  '  what  is  this  ?  ' — she  deals 
only  with  relations.     But  in  tracing  and  exhibiting  these  relations  she 
does  her  work ;  subordinate,  it  is  true,  but  most  necessary  and  dignified 
and  glorious.     She  shows  us  what  it  is  in  itself,  what  its  relations,  its 
details  ;  that  so  we  may  reasonably  attempt  the  solution  of  what  it  is. 
Metaphysics  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  her. 

And  now  we  may  see  the  history  of  it  all.  Man  always  first  seeks  to 
explain  everything  a  priori ;  then  he  examines  it,  and  so  learns.  Now 
Science  is  just  this  intermediate  period  of  evamining  ;  and  in  this  are 
clearly  seen  its  nature  and  end.  We  examine  to  know  what  a  thing  is  : 
not  to  accumulate  a  few  details  about  it,  to  perceive  certain  relations 
in  it,  but  to  interpret  them,  and  say  what  they  mean.  This  is  what 
the  world  is  given  to  us  for,  as  '  knowing  '  creatures.  Science  must  be 
interpreted.  In  the  least  thing  it  is  all  seen. 

Here  another  idea  suggests  itself  about  words :  e.  g.,  I  say  'knowing  ' 
truly  belongs  solely  to  the  spiritual.  But  then  it  is  necessarily  applied 
to  the  phenomenal :  it  has  both  applications,  as  all  other  words  have 
and  must  have  ;  but  no  confusion  need  arise  hence  if  we  remember  that 
all  but  the  '  actual '  is  image  only,  and  has  not  true  Being ;  and  so  see 
how  the  words  so  applied  have  a  meaning  only  representative  and 
unreal. 

As  any  one  might  know  that  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  must  have 
been  made  by  a  Being  who  lived  on  a  planet,  so  any  Being  might  know 
that  our  Science  was  made  by  a  creature  that  was  inert.  It  might  be 
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known  at  once  that  to  such  a  creature  the  fact  must  appear  just  so,  and 
necessitate  such  hypotheses.  And,  by  the  bye :  is  it  not  to  see  very 
little  in  Science  to  think  it  is  final ;  not  destined  to  develope,  and  ex- 
isting for  something  altogether  higher  ?  Do  we  not  see  more  in  the 
Ptolemaic  asti'onomy  than  those  who  believed  it  ?  Our  Science  is  much 
more  than  we  think :  it  has  a  use  and  purpose,  a  necessity  and  a  life, 
which  we  do  not  recognize. 

This  doctrine  of  a  real  matter  becomes  quite  an  evanescent  quantity. 
One  cannot  find  any  one  who  maintains  it :  all  assume  it,  but  no  one 
affirms  it,  or  will  take  the  responsibility  of  it. 

The  utmost  is  that  there  is  something  unknown ;  though  some  affirm 

(see  Whewell)  that  things  are  perceived  in  time  and  space  because 

they  exist  in  time  and  space : — I  say,  because  we  are  so. 
Oersted's  doctrine,  that  matter  is  '  an  expression  of  activity,'  is  virtually 
the  same  with  that  which  regards  it  as  '  centre  of  force,'  &c.     So  the 
solution  of  the  matter  rests  on  this  question  of  what  is  '  Force ' ;  it  de- 
pends on  this  inertia.     Trace  out  force,  and  matter  is  done.    This  is  the 
same  as  I  have  seen,  that  the  idea  of  matter,  i.  e.  substance  or  solid,  de- 
pends upon  our  exertion. 

The  object  of  Science  is  clearly  to  make  that  primary  existence,  which 
we  necessarily  must  suppose,  and  which  we  refer  to  God — one.  Science, 
in  so  far  as  it  does  not  do  this,  manifestly  denies  itself;  is  not  Science. 
If  more  than  one,  why  not  all  these  things  ? — which  is  the  unscientific 
starting-point.  Now  when  this  unity  of  the  original — or  the  thing 
that  is  directly  referred  to  God — is  recognized,  instantly  the  character 
of  all  is  altered :  that  '  one '  which  God  does,  necessarily  is  all.  It  is 
the  fact ;  it  is  no  more  in  time.  God  does  not  do  things  which  are 
not  the  doing  of  the  whole.  We  have  at  once,  in  this  unity  of  what  is 
referred  to  God,  eternal  creation  :  that  one  is  the  fact  of  which  all  things 
are  forms.  It  is  Actualism.  Now  one  sees  this  is  the  destiny,  mean- 
ing, life  of  Science : — first,  an  ignorant  instinct,  then  suppression,  then 
more  perfect  assertion.  It  seems  to  be  doing  the  opposite  to  that  which 
it  is  really  doing. 

Since  the  perception  is  according  to  the  *  self,'  or  the  conditions  of  the 
percipient,  clearly  the  problem  is — from  the  perception  to  learn  the 
'  self;  the  state  of  the  self,  or  the  'conditions.' 

I  see  that  the  great  fact  to  make  clear  is,  that  when  our  premisses  of 
reasoning,  legitimately  exercised,  bring  us  to  impossible  conclusions — 
wrong,  inconsistent,  inadmissible  by  our  nature  in  any  way — then  our 
premisses,  our  assumptions,  have  to  be  altered.     It  is  curious  how  this 
is  practically  ignored ;  how  we  do  just  the  reverse  ;  and  yet  how  all 
proof  virtually  reposes  upon  it.     It  is  the  entire  cogency  of  the  reduc- 
tio  ad  absurdum  (and  is  not  all  proof  capable  of  being  presented  in  this 
form  ?)     We  may  even  go  farther,  and  say  that  our  assumptions  need 
to  be  altered  whensoever  we  find  that  by  a  certain  way  of  thinking  we 
are  landed  in  mystery  and  darkness,   and  that  we    '  cannot  under- 
stand,' &c. 

And  indeed  it  is  very  simple ;  it  is  the  mere  corollary  from  our  ig- 
norance ;  for  it  must  be  our  ignorance  that  causes  the  obscurity  or  in- 
consistency of  the  conclusions  :  but  then  our  ignorance  must  vitiate  our 
assumption.  It  is  strange  indeed,  the  difficulty  there  is  in  taking  this 
Jittle  step,  except  that  it  is  n'ecessary,  and  involved  in  the  very  fact  of 
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the  (mental)  life.     Yet  it  is  strange  it  has  not  been  seen  before  :   it  is 
only  taking  the  negation  into  ourselves.     It  is  only  reflecting  that  the 
reason  of  things  appearing  to  us  as  they  do  may  be  from  some  condition 
of  ourselves,  and  not  that  they  are  so.     It  is  but  applying  to  thought 
the  principles  on  which  we  act  in  daily  life.     Wheresoever  we  act  on 
our  impressions  of  things  and  find  that  we  fail  and  get  wrong,  we  al- 
ways conclude  that  our  impressions  have  deceived  us,  and  try  to  correct 
them.     What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  acted  in  respect  to  them 
as  we  do  in  respect  to  philosophy ;  who  failing  in  his  attempts,  should 
sBy,  'ah,  that  is  beyond  our  faculties,'  and  should  not  seek  to  correct 
his  ideas? — who  should  assume  as  quite  certain  that  his  impressions 
were  correct,  and  sit  down  content ! 

The  application  of  this  to  the  question  of  matter  is  simple. — If  the 
things  be  according  to  our  perception  or  natural  conception  of  them,  we 
are  landed  either  in  contradictions  and  absurdities,  or  at  least  in  dark- 
ness, mystery  and  failure :  therefore  they  are  not  as  they  appear.  We 
perceive  them  so,  not  because  they  are  so,  but  because  of  some  condition 
of  ourselves  (now  what  is  that  ?)  Our  ignorance  causes  us  to  be  under 
illusion  here  :  the  hypothesis  will  not  work.  This  is  indeed  the  argu- 
ment which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  rejection  of  opinions  on  moral 
grounds,  and  it  is  amply  justified.  If  it  were  only  scientifically  stated 
it  would  be  excellent. 

We  may  surely  say,  the  whole  cannot  be  as  we  perceive  (or  consider) 
the  parts ;  therefore  the  parts  cannot  truly  be  so  :  for  that  which  cannot 
be  true  of  the  whole  cannot  be  true  of  the  parts — they  must  be  the 
same.  We  may  say,  this  cannot  be  infinite,  therefore  it  cannot  be : — it 
cannot  be,  if  it  is  not  all.  For  this  one  sees  how  Being  and  the  Infinite 
are  the  same :  Being  is  universal,  and  only  so. 

Making  God  to  be  in  time  is  making  Him  to  be  one  among  many 
things  (as  making  Him  do  some  physical  things  is  making  him  act  phy- 
sically). It  is  making  Him  formal — a  phenomenon. 

remarks,  that  we  are  part  of  the  universe ;  therefore  if  we  are 

inert,  so  is  the  universe  of  which  we  are  part.     Observe ;  the  earth  is 
part  of  the  sidereal  universe ;  but  not,  therefore,  if  it  be  moving  then 
is  that  also  moving — i.  e.  not  as  seen.     Is  not  this  a  parallel  ?     And 
yet  as  the  universe  is  truly  moving  as  well  as  the  earth,  by  a  motion 
unperceived,  so  is  the  universe  also  inert  though  not  with  this  inertia  ; 
i.  e.  is  it  negation,  as  creature,  though  not  dead  as  man  is  ? 

What  a  gulf  and  mystery  there  is  in  connecting  motion  with  sens- 
ation— consciousness,  i.  e.,  or  emotion  !     If  there  be  this  at  the  last, 
what  is  gained  by  all  our  '  explanations '  ?  of  what  value  or  use  are 
they  ?     Why  might  we  not  as  well  have  the  mystery  at  first  as  at  last  ? 
We  deceive  ourselves,  thinking  all  this  Science  is  any  true  knowledge. 
What  is  the  use  of  eye  or  nerve  or  brain  ? — the  mere  mystery  is  not 
diminished  one  bit ;  nay,  it  is  increased.     The  good  of  these  is  that 
they  make  us  feel  a  mystery,  an  absurdity,  which  otherwise  we  should 
never  have  felt.     In  truth,  this  doctrine  of  Science  about  the  connection 
of  brain  and  mind  is  exactly  the  thing  to  deliver  us  from  the  assump- 
tion of  external  inertia,  and  '  Being '  in  space.    It  comes  to  this :  if  we 
we  will  insist  on  it  that  that  which  is  the  true  Being  of  the  world  is 
in  space,  then  we  must  believe  all  this  thought  and  consciousness  to  be 
(in  some  way)  through  and  by  this  brain.      Whatever  can  be,  certainly 
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this  cannot ;  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our  perceptions  and  assumptions, 
but  that  is  ridiculous.  This  is  the  very  argument — like  that  of  Coper- 
nicus :  '  if  you  believe  the  universe  to  be  moving,  then  you  must  admit 
such  conceptions.  But  there  is  this  way  of  escape  from  them.' 

It  is  very  interesting  again,  to  see  the  one-sidedness  of  Science ;  the 
coolness  with  which  it  speaks ;  recognizing  the  demand  of  the  intellect 
for  a  conception  or  theory  of  Nature  upon  the  basis  of  its  being  as  per- 
ceived, or  in  space.  It  constructs  its  doctrines,  fulfilling  that  demand, 
and  that  only.  It  utterly  ignores  a  demand  certainly  not  less  just  or 
powerful,  or  less  necessary — the  demand  alike  of  the  intellect  and  of 
the  whole  man — for  a  conception  of  things  (or  Nature)  that  shall  agree, 
or  be  reconcileable  with,  the  nature  and  character  of  their  effect  upon 
us,  with  our  experience  of  and  by  means  of  them.  I  say  a  more  power- 
ful demand  ;  for  though  it  is  ignored  for  a  time,  it  eventually  sets  aside 
the  other,  adapted  to  the  conception  of  Nature  as  in  space  or  inert. 

It  is  curious,  this  coolness  with  which  Science  gives  us  hypotheses 
which  manifestly  do  not  answer  the  demands  or  fulfil  the  necessities, 
the  logic  of  the  case ;  setting  them  down  as  certain  and  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, quietly  saying,  '-I  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  other  ques- 
tions ;  how  from  such  causes  there  can  be  such  results,  how  a  motion 
can  produce  a  sensation — I  do  not  concern  myself  with  that ' :  and  ex- 
pects us  to  be  satisfied  with  saying  '  all  that  is  a  mystery  ;  it  is  beyond 
our  faculties.' 

In  brief,  the  very  necessities  of  our  nature  demand  that  that  which 
causes  our  experience  should  be  correspondent  to  it,  i.  e.  spiritual.  This 
is  a  demand  of  the  whole  man,  to  which  any  demand,  founded  on  per- 
ception merely,  for  its  being  in  space,  inert,  &c.,  must  absolutely  yield. 
A  reconcilement  must  be  found  in  showing  this  latter  to  be  phenomenal 
only,  and  not  fact. 

Poe  (Eureka}  uses  negative  terms  so  remarkably :  p.  93,  e.  g.,  '  a  hy- 
brid datum  of  ancient  imagination  intertangled  with  modern  inacumen.' 
A  true  organization  to  Nature  teaches  us  to  use  negative  conceptions. 
How  very  simple  is  our  introducing  our  negation  into  Nature ;  it  is 
merely  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  fact  (speaking  now  of  '  conscious- 
ness' or  thought):  it  is  to  leave  out,  to  'introduce  a  not.'     It  is  just 
this :  put  us  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  let  us  not  perceive  the  fact  of  it, 
and  we  are  in  a  physical  world :  the  physical  differing  only  from  the 
spiritual  by  a  negation,  a  defect  of  Being.     So  that  in  point  of  fact  to 
say  all  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  the  one  expression  of  man's 
death  ;  that  contains,  is,  all. 

Do  not  I  see  why  we  have  such  senses  or  sensations  ?  viz.  thus  sim- 
ply :  there  is  true  spiritual  (or  actual)  light,  music,  &c.,  affecting  us  ; 
such  true  things,  or  substance  handled  and  felt.  Then  we,  introducing 
inertia,  and  perceiving  as  in  space,  necessarily  must  have  as  hypotheses 
such  senses,  such  bodily  constructions  and  organs,  eyes,  ears,  hands,  &c., 
because  there  is  true  sound  and  light  with  which  we  are  in  relation. 
Man  has  such  true  senses,  is  such  part  of  the  true  universe ;  therefore 
we,  perceiving  as  in  space,  must  perceive  so. 

Thus  is  there  a  true  brain  ?     What  is  this  '  spiritual  body '  which  is 
(not '  will  be ')  ?     Think  of  Adam  eating  fruit  before  there  was  the 
physical.     So  Boehmen  :  *  I  speak  of  real  true  trees ;  not  such  material 
ones  as  these  ' ;  i.  e.  not  inert.     As  we  might  say  :  '  I  speak  of  real  true 
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suns  and  stars,  not  such  revolving  orbs  as  these  you  see.'  Before  a  true 
astronomy,  how  unintelligible  would  have  sounded  accounts  of  the  true 
sun  and  stars ;  how  impossible  men  would  have  found  it  to  identify 
them  with  what  they  saw  and  called  sun  and  stars.  Is  it  not  so  with 
regard  to  the  world  ?  We  cannot  identify  what  we  call  earth  and  trees 
and  bodies  with  the  true  actual  spiritual  facts  that  are,  but  that  is  only 
that  we  do  not  know  ;  we  have  not  yet  perfected  our  Science ;  it  has 
not  taught  us  what  these  are  that  constitute  such  phenomena  to  us. 

Here  is  a  curious  point  in  connection  with  Maurice's  way  of  present- 
ing things.  He  represents  the  philosophers  as  grappling  with  that 
problem  of  evil,  and  gradually  brought  to  see  that  it  is  in  the  self.  So 
I  say  men  deal  with  that  inertia,  and  at  last  are  compelled  to  see  it  in 
the  self. 

Clearly,  to  affirm  a  vacuum  is  to  affirm  the  existence  of  negation. 
That  nothing  '  is ' — this  is  the  point  of  it.     This  is  just  what  we  are 
doing  :  we  are  affirming  the  existence  of  negation.    This  is  the  doctrine 
of  real  matter ;  or  of  the  world  as  material. 

Surely  the  self  or  conscious  /  is  a  condition  or  form  of  negation  ;  just 

so  is  a  false  opinion.     From  negation  comes  '  forms  of  negation.' 
Or  is  a  vacuum  extension?  but  extension  is  a  property  of  matter.    Does 
a  vacuum  occupy  space  ? — how  is  it  that  a  thing  occupies  space  but  does 
not  '  occupy  a  vacuum  '?  how  are  the  terms  not  interchangeable  ?     Is  it 
not  that  the  thing  destroys  the  vacuum  by  taking  its  place  ?     So,  as 
things  are  conditions  of  space,  surely  a  vacuum  is  the  absence  of  all 
conditions  of  space :  but  then  how  can  that  which  is  be  in  no  conditiou  ? 
To  be  in  no  condition  is  surely  not  to  be.     Surely  space  is  an  '  idea.' 
The  only  thing  that  comes  out  of  all  this  is,  that  evidently  we  are  re- 
garding the  affair  in  a  wrong  way ;  thinking  space  to  exist  (apart  from 
us).     We  have  to  get  a  different  conception. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  we  can  ever  know  that  which 
truly  is,  especially  when  it  is  argued  in  the  negative — this  is  the  point. 
Can  we,  from  the  study  of  that  which  we  do  perceive,  learn  that  which 
we  do  not  and  cannot  perceive  ? 

i.  e.,  that  which  truly  is :  for  it  is  granted  that  that  which  truly  is 

cannot  be  directly  perceived — that  it  cannot  be  a  phenomenon. 
In  a  word,  can  we  exclude  the  subjective  elements  ?    Xow  that  this  can 
be  done  seems  clear :  astronomy  stands  close  at  hand  to  prove  it.     The 
felt  wrongness  of  the  false  is  the  means  by  which  it  is  done :  it  is  in 
truth  merely  a  case  of  action  in  direction  of  least  resistance.    We  study 
what  we  perceive,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for  the  end  and 
purpose  of  learning  to  know  what  we  do  not  perceive  ;  the  seen  for  the 


Is  not  the  simple  fact  in  Nature  this :  that  force  produces  tension  ? 
This  is  the  nature  of  force :  wheresoever  one,  there  the  other ;  which 
is  only  the  fact  of  action  and  reaction.     So  from  tension  is  all  our  idea 
of  force ;  we  speak  of  force  because  tension  is :  force  is  necessary  be- 
cause tension  must  be  ;  it  is  an  inference  from  it.     Would  it  not  be  well 
to  invert  our  view  here,  and  see,  not  the  tension  from  force,  but  the 
tension  (or  that  which  we  think  of  now  as  tension)  as  the  fact,  and 
trace  from  it  the  conception  of  force  ?     Here  too  is  the  link  with  mere 
change  of  form  or  eternity  of  fact.     This  is  necee&ary  in  time ;  i.  e.  in 
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form ;  and  it  is  felt  as  force  (or  fact)  by  us  because  we  put  (and  feel) 
form  for  fact. 

Indeed,  is  not  the  thing  for  us  an  entire  inversion  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect :  not  only  seeking  force  from  tension,  but  so  in  every  case  ? 

I  have  noticed  before  how  we,  as  in  time,  put  things  in  an  inverted 

relation ;  that  the  effect  to  us  is  before  the  cause. 

The  first  to  consciousness  or  perception  is  last  in  fact :  so  we  put  the 
material  world  before  sensation,  as  cause  of  perception,  instead  of  as  it 
is,  coming  out  of  it.  This  is  just  as  we  think  force  produces  tension, 
instead  of  recognizing  that  we  get  the  conception  of  force  from  tension? 
Is  it  so  that  our  inference  of  cause  is  ever  thus — subjective  ?  We  at- 
tribute efficiency  to  it,  which  it  certainly  has  not.  Ever  cause  is  out  of 
effect — not  effect  from  cause  (like  the  generalization  of  gravitation, 
which  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  approach  of  bodies). 

This  is  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect;  ever  a  subjective  conception  or 
state,  which  is  from  the  effect,  is  put  by  us  as  causing  it.  This  is  put- 
ting phenomenon  for  fact :  the  effect  of  the  fact  through  us  for  the  cause 
of  our  state,  or  that  which  is  acting  on  us.  But  is  it  not  exactly  this  that 
makes  us  in  time — this  putting  phenomenon  for  fact  ? — So  we  have  in- 
sight into  force  :  it  is  an  inference,  which  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  from 
tension ;  but  then  tension  is  merely  negation.  So  it  is  from  negation 
we  come  to  perceive  or  feel  force.  This  is  interesting,  when  we  trace 
the  connection  of  freewill  with  force. 

I  see  that  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  puts  the  cause  after ;  that  of 
physical  necessity  puts  it  before.     Now  neither  of  these  will  do — the 
fact  is  not  either  way ;  but  there  must  be  both,  and  the  strife  between 
them.     Do  I  see  the  polar  relation?     Are  these  images  of  that  two  that 
ever  arise  from  defect  ?     There  is  a  '  marriage '  wanted  here.     The  true 
idea  is  not  the  two  separate,  but  the  two  in  one.    The  union  of  the  cause 
before  and  the  cause  after — necessity  and  design — this  gives  the  fact,  so 
far. 

The  doctrine  of  physical  causation  must  have  that  of  final  causes  as 
its  complement,  nor  can  it  ever  suppress  that  save  by  embracing  it,  and 
merging  both  in  the  doctrine  of  Tightness ;  '  making  of  twain  oue  new- 
man.'  This  is  the  progress  of  all  life  ;  this  which  Paul  shews  as  the  at- 
titude of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  Gentilism.  One  may  see  this — a 
true  polar-ism :  Judaism  the  ignorant  instinct,  male ;  Gentilism,  neces- 
sary by  its  imperfectness,  female ;  united  into  one  in  Christianity.  This 
is  how  Paul  applies  that  expression. 

I  thought,  as  I  looked  at  a  steamboat  turning  to  the  pier,  how  natur- 
ally we  suppose  all  this  is  something  which  exists  for  us,  and  which  we 
control  and  use  ;  we  doing  something.     Yet  how  simple  that  it  should 
be  something  in  which  we  are  being  done  something  with :  we   carried 
and  used  ;  a  whole  embracing  us  as  part ;  not  we  using. 

Men  insisting  so  that  consciousness  shall  not  be  illusion,  demand  for 
this  what  is  not  in  respect  to  the  physical ;  i.  e.  in  respect  to  the  sci- 
entific. Here,  they  are  content  from  that  which  is  perceived  to  be  able 
to  learn  that  which  is.  Now  this  is  our  true  state  in  respect  to  con- 
sciousness or  perception  altogether.  It  is  indeed  self-evident.  Observe 
again,  as  to  the  '  authority  '  of  consciousness  ;  i.  e.  that  things  must  be 
as  we  perceive  them  ;  how  its  nature  disproves  it.  This  instinctive  con- 
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viction  cannot  be  true,  for  this  reason  :  that  it  is  a  conviction  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  -which  is  perceived  as  it  is  perceived — which  is  impos- 
sible.     If  it  were  an  instinctive  conviction,  on  perception  of  a  certain 
thing,  of  the  existence  of  something  else  which  caused  such  perception, 
then  it  might  be  true :  but  as  it  is  it  is  a  conviction  of  the  external 
existence  of  that  which  has  the  subjective  element  in  it.      It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  true.     Clearly,  this  is  the  law  of  our  perception  :  it  is  so 
in  every  case. 

Think  what  it  is  to  see  that  man  wants  life — what  a  philosi  p'iy  it 
gives  us.  Every  problem  presents  itself  to  be  loved  as  it  were,  to  mirier 
its  glad  service.  Each  one  says  :  '  I  am  wanted  here ;  tins  is  my  place, 
my  use ;  I  give  completeness  to  this  portion,  in  me  is  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty.'  There  is  no  hostility  to  man  in  any  of  these;  only  to 
his  ignorance  ;  they  will  not  let  that  be  at  peace. 

So  of  evil :  there  i?  in  it  no  hostility  to  man,  only  to  the  self,  or  neg- 
ation.    It  will  not  let  that  be  at  peace. 

Science  shows  us  what  this  Nature  is,  that  we  in  our  ignorance  take 
for  '  matter  and  motion.'  And  in  this  way  :  it  shows  all  those  wonder- 
ful instances  of  design,  wisdom,  love.  &c.,  which  we  put  out  of  Nature, 
to  be  in  it.  Our  conception  of  a  God  apart  from  the  fact  of  the  uni- 
verse is  from  the  negation ;  from  not  seeing  the  fact  of  it.  [Just  as  in 
theology  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  heaven  and  hell].  So  it  makes  the 
world  altogether  a  different  thing  to  us;  makes  it  pomcthing  in  which 
those  can  be;  i.  e.  by  the  Being  of  which  we  must  perceive  them. 

It  is  curious  how  each  sense  is  susceptible  only   of  its  own   impress- 
sions  ;  not  only  the  eye,  &c.,  but  touch  also.     So  we,  having  certain 
conditions,  have  necessarily  such  perceptions  :  it  is  by  us  the  perceptions 
are  such — that  is  certain.     So  all  that  is  wanted  for  the  perception  of 
the  world  is  a  consistency  of  our  conditions.     And,  bearing  on  this,  can 
we  see  how  we  ir-ist  have  surh  Science;  viz.  a  hypothesis  to  account 
for  these  consist;  iro  conditions  ? — the  perception  of  our  own  body  and 
organs,  &c.,  being  of  course  as  necessarv  as  thb  rost. 

The  one  problem  is  ever — to  show  it  '<y  our  consciousness. 

The  necessity  we  are  under  of  recognizing  Being  aad  negation  by  the 
intellect — or  in  that  which  is  to  the  intellect — i.  e.  of  denying  that 
which  intellect  affirms,  or  the  true  Being  of  that  which  can  be  thought, 
i«  the  same  thing  as  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  two  opposites  ;  the 
negation  as  well  as  the  '  being '  in  the  physical :  i.  e.  the  vibration  aad 
especially  the  tension  ;  for  the  tension  answers  to  tne  negation. 

In  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical  there  has  leen  the  same  mis- 
take :  men  have  taken  all  for  the  plus  and  have  not  regarded  a  minus  : 

— a  plus  and  minus  simply  are  an  absence — a  not  'that*  at  all. 
i.  e.  they  have  taken  the  fact  to  be  that  which  they  suppose  ;  they  have 
not  seen  that  it  is  not  so,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  introducing  the 
negation  also.     Of  course  this  is  the  anticipation.    The  idea  entertained 
being  imperfect,  or  not  adequate,  it  is  necessary  to  deny  it,  and  then 
afcrmation  and  denial   for  a  time  exist  together,  i.  e.  phenomenally. 
In  this  connection  think  how  largely  Science  consists  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  negative  conceptions. 

Man  with  a  self  in  him  is  imperfect,  as  it  were;  has  a  negation  in 
him  in  reference  to  his  true  Being.  Viewed  in  relation  to  true  man- 
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hood,  a  negation  is  indicated  as  existing.     If  we  take  simply  the  caee 
as  it  is,  with  no  reference  to  the  '  ought,'  the  perfection,  the  true  Being, 
then    there    is  this :    but  if  we   regard    the  perfect  Being,  then  im- 
porfection  presents  to  us  the  conception  of  a  negation  (a  '  positive  neg- 
ation '  ;  a  minus  as  we  may  say).     Now  we  SOP  how  thi*  idea  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  negation  marks  the  rising  of  thought  to  thr>  porf"0tion  of 
that  which  is  considered.     It  is  exactly  tlu>  idea  of  development,  of  the 
embryo.     Viewed  alone,  there  is  so  much  in  an  embryo;  but  viewed 
aright,  with  reference  to  the  true  relations  and  Being  of  it,  there  is  a 
negation  in  it ;  it  is  by  a  not. 

Here  is  a  reconcilement :  we  can  get  right  now  to  this  idea  of  de- 
velopment.    This  human  course  is  the  development  of  man;  I  do  not 
deny,  but  affirm  it ;  but  then  see  what  that  idea  of  development  is :  it 
involves  and  wholly  rests  upon  that  very  negation  of  which  I  speak. 
We  see  this  first  in  reference  to  the  actual,  and  to  man  :  first  through 
this  we  understand  truly  tho  material  (surely  it  is  ever  so)  ;  our  only 
key  to  the  material  is  the  human.     Thus  we  shall  see  germs,  imperfect 
forms,  &c. ;  i.  e.  in  truth  all  organic  life — the  idea  of  it.     But  this  is 
Time  ;  this  is  the  '  not.'     So,  taking  this  view  of  development  of  germs, 
we  shall  see  the  world  anew. 

To  us,  as  selves,  things  are  evil ;  i.  e.   the  phenomena  are  evil ;   for 
that  which  is  to  the  self  is  phenomenon.     They  are  only  good  as  they 
truly  are  ;  and  to  us,  as  we  give  up  self  for  the  whole,  and  delight  in  that 
which  is  good  in  truth  and  fact,  or  as  truly  known,  independently  of 
the  feeling  to  the  self.     But  is  not  this  sacrificing  self  to  God?     How 
these  two  thoughts  unite — God  and  the  whole.    To  say  that  everything 
is  good  seen  in  relation  to  the  whole,  is  only  saying  that  God  is  good. 
[Here  again  is  the  true  side  of  pantheism}. 

Now  observe :   this  feeling  things  good  in  spite   of  how   they  are  to 
the  self,  is  truly  knowing  them — that  is  all.     But  this  is  to  Be  (to  givo 
up  self  to  the  whole,  &c.)  ;   well  called  to  kxoio.     It  is  the  negation  of 
us — of  man — that  makes  the  feeling  of  evil.  And  as  this  feeling  of  evil 
prompts  all  our  'activity,'  our  self-action,  our  free  agi-ncy,  so  it  is  ne- 
cessarily the  means  of  our  Being ;   the  mvjans,  and  tho  only  means,  by 
which  we  (i.  e.  man)  are  made  to  Be.     By  this  'self- action'  we  got  rid 
of  the  illusion — i.  e.  of  the  '  self '  that  makes  it.     See  here  again  a  one- 
ness.    Self  makes  ns  have  the  feeling  of  evil :  we  seek  to  get  rid  of 
this  felt  evil  result,  i.  e.  pursue  pleasure ;  but  it  will  not  do :  this  is 
ever  the  mistake  that  is  made.     What  we  must  do,  what  God  takes  care 
we  do,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  self,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  '  evil  to  us.' 
There  is  no  deliverance  from  evil  but  by  deliverance  from  self. 

See  the  Lord's  prayer  :  is  it  not  evident  that  so  long  as  self  is,  tempt- 
ation must  be,  and  evil?  so  these  petitions  are  truly  petitions  to  be 
delivered  from  self.  Ever  it  is  so  ;  it  is  the  designation  of  things  by 
that  which  is  inseparable  from  thorn. 

It  is  beautiful  to  think :  this  is  all — God's  love  operating  to  make 
to  Bs\  to  delhvr  us  from  self:  and  it  must  be  such.     See  (1)  it  must 
ba  evil  to  the  self;  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  necessary.     We  see 
this  in  many  way?  :  e.  g.,  the  true  good,  i.  e.  action  of  Love,  i*  the  good 
of  the  whole  ;  buc  the  likings  of  the  self  are  necessarily  antagonistic  to 
this ;  therefore  love  must  be  evil  to  the  seif. 

How  striking  this  is  about  the  self:  the  essential  oppositeness  of  it 
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to  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  i.  e.  in  its  natural  likings :  what  makes 
it  feel  as  good  or  evil. 

Also  it  is  'wise';  the  very  (and  only)  means  by  which  pelf  can  be  de- 
stroyed and  man  freed ;   for  it  is  only  by  evil  that  '  elf-action  is  pro- 
duced— all  these  activities  of  man  for  good  and  evil,  which  together 
lead  to  his  redemption,  deliverance  from  self,  are  thus  aroused.     All 
this  experience,  all  that  constitutes  human  life,  feeling,  work — all  is  for 
this  end  :  to  free  man  from  the  self. 

Not  less  the  evils,  nay  even  more  if  possible.     Indeed,  it  is  empha- 
tically by  these  man  is  so  delivered ;  by  these  he  finds  that  the  self  is 
the  evil,  and  will  not  do.     Indeed  in  this  how  strikingly  do  we  see  that 
what  we  feel  as  evil  is  the  true  good  of  the  world ;  that  which  truly 
does  the  work,  attains  the  result,  viz.  destroys  self.     For  it  is  only 
this  evil  working  makes  man  feel  that  self  will  not  do  :  if  all  the  work- 
ing were  pleasant  to  him  he  would  never  come  to  see  or  feel  that  at  all. 
So  what  a  mistake  it  is  to  think  the  world  would  be  all  right  if  men's 
self-interests  never  lured  them  to  excess,  and  produced  no  evils. 

ISo  what  a  delusion  it  is  to  think  of  separating  the  good  workings  of  self- 
interest  from  the  bad  workings.     Some  point  only  to  the  one ;  others, 
exclusively  to  the  other ;  but  both  go  together :  there  could  not  be  either 
without  both.     Is  it  as  pleasure  (or  good)  is  only  from  and  by  evil  ? 

In  fact,  this  then  is  the  creation  or  development  of  man :  man  is  to 
be,  and  this  is  the  process — self,  or  negation,  in  the  human  (or  any  given) 
form,  and  then  necessarily  the  feeling  of  evil  and  self-sacrifice. 

Is  it  thus  :  that  creation  is,  and  is  only,  that  which  we  call  growth  or 
development:  it  is  so  created  from  not-being.  1  have  noted  this  be- 
fore :  that  the  physical  presents  to  us  creation  from  not-being — the 
image  of  redemption. 

Ever  the  advance  of  thought  is  the  giving  up  of  some  supposition — 
the  seeing  that  things  are  not  as  they  seem.     It  is  the  getting  rid  of 
urae  illusion ;  and  the  difficulty  is  always  to  give  up  the  per-uasion  of 
its  truth.      This  is  very  natural ;    it  must   be  so :    the  persuasion 
of  the  being  of  the  illusion  is  that  which  arises  from  the  ignorance,  so 
only  the  giving  up  that  can  be  the  removal  of  the  ignorance.  This  pro- 
gress of  thought  is  clear  enough.    Now  is  not  the  actual  like  it  ?    There 
is  an  imperfection,  an  actual  ignorance  ;  from  that  therefore  an  illusion 
or  persuasion  of  the  Being  of  something  that  is  not :  and  the  removal 
of  this  imperfection  must  be  in  the  giving  up  this  persuasion,  or  escape 
from  this  illusion.     Now  is  not  this  feeling  of  self  exactly  this  illusion  ? 
not  the  negation,  but  the  persuasion  of  the  being  of  that  which  is  not, 
arising  through  the  negation. 

1  claim  that  in  the  moral  which  all  see  and  admit  in  the  intellectual 
— illusion :  feeling  things  not  as  they  are,  by  virtue  of  ignorance  or 
defect. 

The  'self  then,  as  we  feel  it — i.  e.  the  feeling  of  self — answers  to 
allusion ;  which  we  cling  to,  and  the  clinging  to  which  is  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  advance  ot  knowledge  or  of  true  Being.  It  is  that  which 
is  '  perceived '  by  virtue  of  ignorance  (i.  e.  of  course  from  the  Being  of 
that  which  is  ;  but  because  of  our  ignorance  it  is  such  perception).  And 
see  how  therefore  it  may  be  perceived  and  yet  not  be ;  not  exist  at  all. 
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This  is  what  I  affirm  of  the  'self;  that  no  such  thing  exists  or  can 
exist:  it  is  perceived  by  'actual'  imperfection,  like  the  motion  of  the 
heavens,  'matter,'  &c. 

It  is  good  to  make  the  evidence  for  'matter'  to  be  consciousness,  as  for 
'self;  the  two  are  correlative. 

It  is  wholly  a  fiction ;  but  there  is  a  necessity  for  our  perceiving  it,  and 
this  is  simple  :  it  is  God's  infinite  Being  and  man's  imperfection,  defect, 
ignorance— this  is  what  makes  us  perceive  '  self;  but  it  has  no  existence. 
It  is  hypothesis,  substratum,  form. 

Is  it  so  of  all  that  is  in  Time :  that  it  cannot  exist  but  is  necessary 
to  be  perceived,  viz.  by  imperfection  ?     Observe  here,  we  avoid  that 
contradiction  of  affirming  existence  of  negation  :  as  imperfection  it  ia 
best  seen  ;  i.  e.  it  is  relatively  :  taking  such  a  view — in  reference  to  the 
perfection  of  the  creature  in  question — there  is  negation.     It  is  thus 
s  rely  we  must  view  it.     And  so  the  illustration  presented  by  Nature 
in  growth,  development,  germs,  &c.,  is  embraced,  and  takes  its  place. 

Have  we  not  now  the  idea  of  this  physical  state  as  imperfect,  and  to 
pass  away  [which  means  there  is  a  negation  in  respect  to  man  in  it]  and 
that  the  true  state  is  an  immaterial  one,  and  to  come  hereafter  ? — It  is 
self  is  sacrificed  in  love,  not  the  man.  Being  is  of  course  eternal ;  that 
of  us  which  is  in  time  cannot  be  Being.  But  then,  is  it  '  form '? — can 
we  see  self  as  form?  [empty  form;  so  to  be  filled,  and  by  'limit'?] 

Man,  being  imperfect,  appears  to  involve  just  this  self;  i.  e.  a  neg- 
ation in  respect  to  his  true  and  proper  Being.     [Now,   as  creature, 
must  not  the  negation  be  present,  of  course  ?]     But  the  death — is  not 
that  the  taking  the  negation  for  the  Being  of  him  ?  making  the  neg- 
ation a  self — self-consciousness  ?  for  the  negation  is  not  a  self  until,  and 
except  in  so  far  as,  it  is  taken  for,  felt  as,  the  man's  Being.     Self  is 
not  the  negation  as  such,  but  it  is  the  illusion,  which  is  by  negation : 
negation,  not  taken  for  Being,  is  not  self.     I  like  this ;  it  frees  (rod's 
world  from  evil.     There  is  no  self  but  by  an  illusion  [so  there  cannot 
truly  be  evil :  yet  we  feel  it— that  is,  it  is  illusion  altogether]  ;  and 
death  is  becoming  self-conscious  or  physical ;  i.  e.  is  feeling  the  negation 
as  the  Being,  or  being  placed  under  illusion  through  it ;  i.  e.,  of  course, 
by  love  (or  fact)  acting  on  us. 

So  there  being  man  of  course  there  is  devil — or  that  negation  by 
which  the  creature  is;  but  then  this  is  not  'self;  nor  man  under  the 
power  of  it,  except  by  his  transgression  and  dying.     Is  it  thus :  as 
before  there  is  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  a  child,  there  is  the 
self,  but  it  is  not  yet  a  self  to  the  individual :  so  is  self  not  devil, 
but  our  feeling  of  self  illusion  by  devil  ? — and  this  takes  place  by- 
more  knowledge  ;  as  facts  make  an  ignorant  man  to  be  under  illusion, 
while  they  teach  an  informed  man   'directly.'     So  in  the  necessary 
learning  through  illusion  or  mistake,  we  see  man's  history. 
An  essential  step  in  the  progress  to  true  Being,  or  the  removal  of  im- 
perfection, is  to  make  affirmation  of  negation  as  existing.     In  us  it  is 
felt  as  existing  ;  so  it  is  by  knowledge  the  Fall  is.     When  we  say  '  man 
was  imperfect,'  and  can  trace  all  from  that,  how  simple  it  is :  wo  are 
merely  saying  '  man  was  in  time.'   This  is  the  idea :  development,  or  be- 
coming, involved  in  that  of  being  in  time. 

Curious  it  is  to  think  of  « self '  as  Being :  then  is  all  good  in  sacri- 
fice, in  denial  of  Being.     Truly  this  is  to  make  a  curious  world,  and 
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to  degrade  man  indeed.     What  a  miserable  idea  that  this  self,  then, 

is  the  man. 

I  have  said,  of  anticipation:  it  is  a  void,  a  chasm,  'empty' ;  but  that 
is  form  (without  fact)  therefore,  waiting  to  be  filled :  just  the  idea  of 
self. 

Science  introduces  negations  into   Nature :  but  negations  must  by 
their  nature  be  subjective;  i.  c.  they  must  belong  to  the  self;  it  is 
their  only  possible  seat  or  belonging.     So  this  is  necessarily  the  course 
and  work  of  Science,  to  show  the  supposed  external  as  subjective  (i.  e. 
so  far  as  it  shows  negation). 

This  is,  besides,  axiomatic.    Negations  cannot  be  external ;  i.  e.  when 

known  or  perceived  as  siich :  if  they  were,  they  could  not  affect  us. 

This  needs  qualifying,  however. 

But  at  the  same  time  Science  also  shows  us  fact  or  Being  in  Nature—- 
not negative — which  we  had  not  and  should  not  otherwise  have  known  : 
what  we  call  law,  necessity,  love,  Tightness,  &c.  Is  it  not  as  it  shows 
us  our  own  diurnal  motion,  but  shows  us  also  the  universe  in  motion  ? 
So  it  shows  us  there  is  no  arbitrariness  as  no  mechanical  stedfastness. 

It  is  curious  there  is  nothing  stedfast:  how  does  this  agree  with 

space  ? 

The  affirmation  of  Being  and  negation  which  are  necessary  to  in- 
tellect are  like  plus  and  minus,  and  equal  0.  True,  it  comes  to  nothing  . 
but  then,  as  4-  and  —  will  solve  problems,  so  by  this  Being  and  negation 
the  intellect  can  solve  the  problem  of  the  universe.  The  intellect's 
Being  and  negation  are  symbols — plus  and  minus — by  which  the  work 
is  done.  They  are  nothing,  and  this  resolution  into  two  opposites  just 
proves  it. 

It  is  true  all  is  Divine,  perfect ;  but  then  it  is  not-man ;  or,  if 
regarded  with  reference  to  man  then  there  is  not-being,  or  want  or  de- 
fect. Think  of  the  case  of  a  bud  or  seed,  and  consider  the  reference 
this  bears  to  the  tree  that  it  may  become.  Now  absolutely  and  in  fact 
there  is  no  defect,  no  not-being ;  the  seed  cr  bud  has  its  perfect  place ; 
all  is  right  and  good  :  what  is  not  the  tree  is  '  other ';  and  when  the  tree 
is  grown  there  will  be  no  more — nothing  but  a  change  of  form.  But  if 
we  regard  the  tree,  then  there  is  a  negation,  a  defect,  imperfection,  ab- 
sence. So  it  is  in  respect  to  man :  it  is  all  Divine  and  perfect,  but  man 
is  not.  If  we  take  as  our  point  of  view  the  perfection,  the  true  Being 
of  man  (for  this  is  not  man  any  more  than  a  seed  is  a  tree)  what  man 
ought  to  be — then  there  is  defect,  negation.  Not  any  true  negation  ex- 
isting, nor  possible  to  exist;  but  from  that  point  of  view  of  man's 
Being  there  is  a  plain,  palpable  negation. 

So  one  gets  the  case  opened  to  us :  e.  g.,  how  for  man  to  be  perfect, 
truly  to  be,  other  Being  must  be  different,  as  it  were.     The  universe  is 
perfect  with  man  as  he  is ;  for  man  to  be  otherwise,  the  universe  must 
be  otherwise.     Just  as  for  a  seed  to  be  a  tree  the  rest  of  the  universe 
must  be  otherwise :  heat,  light  (and  their  '  causes '  or  producing 
actions)  must  be  absorbed,  &c.     So  for  man  to  Be,  other  Being  must  be 
absorbed.     The  fact  is  eternal,  only  the  forms  change. 

So  it  is  surely  we  come  to  be  conscious  of  'self.'  It  is  illusion  by 
the  imperfection  in  respect  to  man.  Also,  thus  we  get  an  insight  into 
the  ought,  the  law,  by  this  imperfection ;  taking  for  our  point  of  view 
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the  perfection,  the  negation  or  self  is  '  perceived,'  or  felt :  i.  e.  man  be- 
comes 'self-conscious'  ;  an  ought  (i.  e.  an  'owed,'  a  deficiency)  arises; 
and  so  man  is  under  law.  Here  are  the  belongings  of  these  ideas. 

In  'negation,'  and  all  ideas  involving  negation,  we  'perceive,'  and 
are  obliged  to  believe,  that  which  is  not,  and  cannot  be.      Only  a  crea- 
ture bee oming,  i.  e.  in  respect  to  whose  true  or  perfect  Being  there  i*  neg- 
ation or  defect,  can  '  perceive '  negation  ;  and  he  perceives  it,  of  course, 
by  virtue  of  the  subjective  negation.     So  simple  is  it,  imperfection  ne- 
cessitates the  perceiving  of  negations ;  i.  e.  when  taking  the  paint  of 
view  of  the  perfection  of  the  creature  in  question ;  then  the  negation 
becomes  obvious.     So  one  sees  the  Fall ;  the  acquiring  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil ;  taking  as  point  of  view  the  perfection  or  true  Being  of 
man.     And  that  it  should  be  through  the  woman — that  anticipation 
should  be  this — we  see  :  those  who  resist  the  anticipation  are  those  who 
cling  to  and  put  up  with  the  imperfect,  and  do  not  aspire  to  the  true 
Being  of  the  thing. 

Here  manifestly  is  the  relation  of  the  ideal :  it  was  by  this  ideal 
view,  in  some  way,  the  Fall  was.  The  good  and  evil  of  it  both  are 
here.  Clearly  the  ouyht,  duty,  law,  involve  the  conception  of  the  ideal. 
Thus,  embracing  this  too,  there  is  a  new  clue  to  trace  by. 

The  consciousness  of  self — this  state  of  moral  action,  physicalness, 
probation,  redemption — all  this  comes  from  that  perception  of  negation 
which  arises  from  taking  an  'ideal '  view;  regarding  the  perfect  Being 
of  that  which  is  imperfect.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  perception 
of  negation  thus  nrises  and  must  am::;  no  negation  truly  being,  of 
course.  And  in  fact  this  identifies  itself  with  time;  for  in  time  is  that 
idea  of  development,  or  becoming — Being  from  not-being — which  is  tho 
point  of  this.  In  truth,  all  is  iur;>lved  in  this  being  in  time,  which  of 
course  must  be  to  the  creature  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  one  with  God.  All 
is  in  that  imperfection,  or  limit,  which  constitutes  creatureness. 

But  again  :  all  this  negation  is  from  the  view  of  the  perfection  of  the 
imperfect:  in  truth,  is  it  not  from  or  in  self-regard?  Is  it  not  exactly 
self-regard,  this  fall — a  means  of  removing  imperfection;  i.e.  separate- 
ness  from  God,  limit ;  that  which  causes  us  to  perceive  self?  Is  it  not 
clear,  that  for  the  creature  to  escape  imperfection  is  to  escape  limit,  i.e. 
to  escape  separateness  from  God  ;  i.  e.  to  be  one  with  God.  Surely  it  is 
clear:  imperfection  must  be  in  the  creature  (therefore  negation  to  be 
perceived;  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  one  with  God.  The  imperfectness  is  the 
not-being ;  i.  e.  not-being  God  :  there  is  no  other  imperfectness. 

Now  must  it  not  be  that  there  can  be  no  self-consciousness,  i.  e.  per- 
ception of  negation,  in  a  creature  except  uader  redemption  ;  i.  e.  except 
as  being  (or  to  be)  made  one  with  God  ?     Surely  ;  for  this  perception  of 
negation  arises  only  out  of  regard  to  the  perfection,  i.  e.  to  the  ideal 
(the  Divine  ?)  ;  so  only  from  this  can  be  sin  :  there  is  no  sinning  save 
in  redemption     And  it  is  not  '  no  sin,  no  creature.'     The   creature 
•would  be  such  as  Adam  before  the  transgression — without  ^//-conscious- 
ness, innocent,  not  sinning ;  keeping  their  first  estate,  not  taking  a  vi^w 
in  reference  to  their  '  ideal.'     Sin  seems  to  go  with  redeeming.     The 
creature  that  is  to  be  redeemed  has  to  perceive  self,  else  there  could  b6 
no  self-sacrifice.     He  could  not  be  made  one  with  God,  who  is  shown  in 
Christ.     Think,  with  this,  of  the  Fall  being  tho  '  animal  becoming  con- 
scious ' :  may  this  be  it— coming  under  law  ;  rising  to  the  view  of  the 
'  ideal,'  or  ought  ? 
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The  consciousness  of  'self  and  of  self-action  is  illusion  altogether. 
Self-action  is  a  thing  that  is  not,  and  cannot  be.  It  is  like  our  con- 
sciousness of  being  at  rest — stedfast ;  while  not  only  is  the  earth  not 
stedfast,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  that  '  stedfastness '  in  Nature. 
Nothing  can  better  show  the  self  as  illusion  or  negation  than  this  con- 
sciousness of  that  which  is  not.  There  is  not  nor  can  be  any  true  self- 
action,  any  arbitrariness — it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Self  and  action 
(or  Being)  will  not  go  together,  any  more  than  matter  and  rest. 

True,  we  think  the  dignity  and  glory  of  Being  is  in  self-action,  in 
the  free-will,  the  power  of  choosing  and  doing  as  we  like.  This  is  ex- 
actly as  men  thought  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  earth  was  to  be  at 
rest,  stedfast  in  the  universe,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  deny  it  of 
the  earth ;  and  behold,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  Nature  as  this  sted- 
fastness. 

All  this  merely  means  that  we  are  taking  the  self- view ;  that  we  are 
under  illusion,  ignorant,  deceived.     We  do  not  know  what  greatness, 
glory  and  dignity  truly  are ;  we  think  they  are  in  that  which  is  the 
very  opposite — we  put  darkness  for  light.     We  think  dignity  and  em- 
inence are  in  self-assertion,  self-will :  in  ruling,  while  in  truth  they  are 
in  serving.     Christ  says  :   '  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you  ;  whoso  would 
be  great,  let  him  be  your  servant.'     This  went  to  the  heart  of  things. 
That  is  true  glory,  true  dignity :  and  it  is  God's  too ;  Christ  shows  us 
that  it  is.     God  is  not  a  self- actor,  a  self-assertor. 

We  think  God  is  so,  and  hence  are  so  ourselves.     See  how  we  think 
of  God,  as  for  a  time  sacrificing  Himself,  acting  as  a  servant,  in  and 
through  Christ ;  but  Christ  and  the  Father  are  to  assert  themselves 
hereafter  ;  not  always  is  Christ  to  be  humbled  ;  He  is  to  '  come  again 
in  glory,'  &c.     What  a  mistake  it  is  :  how  we  have  put  our  death  into 
the  Bible  here.     Has  not  Christ  shown  what  He  means  by  '  glory  ?' 
Also,  here  we  may  see  a  solution  of  that  hard  question  about  the 
subjection  of  the  woman.     Surely  it  stamps  her  pre-eminence,  her 
'  glory,'  not  her  inferiority.     Being  the  superior,  necessarily  from  the 
self-view  she  must  be  inferior.     Her  dignity,  her  being  greatest  be- 
cause serving,  necessarily,  when  the  self  comes  in,   becomes  being 
subjected  and  ruled  over.     It  could  not  be  otherwise :  to  alter  that 
were  for  woman  to  abnegate  her  privilege,  to  cast  aside  her  glory. 
The  highest  must  be  servant ;  the  chief  be  slave.     The  inversion  is 
shown  here  above  all :  that  woman  is  inferior  in  the  physical. 
There  is  no  self-action  (i.e.  no  self) :  thank  God  for  that.     If  'self 
acted,  alas  for  us  ! — then  there  were  no  destroying  it,  no  sacrifice  of  it — 
no  Love — without  a  negation,  a  loss,  a  blank  (a  negation  of  God).    God 
then  must  be  negation,  must  be  'devil.'     How  could  it  be  otherwise? — 
if  self  acted,  self  must  be  God ;  for  is  it  not  God  who  doeth,  wholly, 
according  to  His  will.     That  were  a  sad  world  indeed  :  thank  God  it  is 
impossible. 

As  there  is  no  stedfastness  in  the  physical,  so  is  there  no  arbitrari- 
ness in  the  spiritual  (or  actual).     As  all  is  in  motion,  so  is  all  action 
necessary  that  we  see  around  us. 

A  minus  is  positive  negation — a  positive  defect,  so  to  speak ;  not  a 
mere  absence.  This  is  the  meaning  of  it ;  it  denies  that  to  which  it  is 
relative.  Not  only  there  cannot  be  a  minus,  but  that  cannot  be  of  which 
it  is  the  negation — the  plus  cannot  be.  So  there  is  not  intellectual  or 
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thinkable  Being  (i.  e.  it  's  to  the  intellect  as  matter  to  the  sense,  but 
not  in  fact).  So  one  begins  to  see  there  is  no  not-God :  the  phenomenon 
of  it,  the  appearance  or  feeling  of  it,  is  from  a  special  relation  ;  the 
1  view '  taking  in  the  '  perfection '  of  a  certain  form  that  is  imperfect ; 
i.  e.  the  necessity  for  that  imperfect  becoming  perfect :  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  or  feeling,  of  the  negation.  And  if  the  negation  be 
felt,  or  pei'ceived,  it  must  be  perceived  as  positive,  as  an  existence.  It 
is  so  with  a  shadow,  &c. ;  it  is  only  by  reflection  and  discovery  that  we 
learn  to  recognize  the  negations  we  perceive,  to  be  negations.  Now  all 
one  wants  to  see  is  why  we  come  to  '  perceive '  the  negations  (they  must 
be  perceived  as  they  are,  if  at  all) :  and  this  is  simple.  We  must  per- 
ceive negations,  and  only  can  do  so,  by  having  a  view  or  regard  to  a 
Being  which  includes  in  it  what  does  not  exist  in  that  form  ;  i.  e.  to  the 
perfection  of  &  form  of  Being  which  is  imperfect,  i.  e.  whicli  is  in  time. 
Being  in  time  includes  it  all ;  i.  e.  changing  forms  :  i.  e.  having  refer- 
ence to  '  forms  of  Being  '  at  all. 

'  There  must  be  the  self  in  order  that  there  may  be  Love.'     Thank 
God  for  the  self :  it  means  that  the  imperfect  is  to  be  perfected.  There 
would  be,  could  be,  no  sin  (self-action)  if  there  were  not  to  be  redemp- 
tion ;  no  self-consciousness  save  that  there  is  to  be  'self-sacrifice.' 
Is  it  not  like  a  '  direction  of  less  resistance  ' — the  not-being  for  Being 
to  Be  ?     Like  the  development  of  the  organic  body  :  there  must  be 
relative  negation  of  just  such  'form'  as  it  assumes — the  negation,  or 
empty  form  as  it  were,  precedes  the  '  body';  it  is  moulded.     The  em- 
bryo is,  because  of  the  necessity  for  the  perfect  animal.    But  see  how 
the  '  resistances '  which  determine  form  may  be  in   the  body  itself ; 
and  also  how  there  must  be  the  external  '  force '  acting  in  the  growth 
of  such  body.     So  God  acts  to  make  man  more :  from  without  the 
life  is  poured  into  man,  by  which  he  grows  to  perfectness. 
All  agree  that  man  is  imperfect.     Now  if  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  a  negation  in  respect  to  him,  what  does  it  mean  ?     The  question  is, 
how  this  imperfection  exhibits  itself,  how  it  is  felt,  what  are  we  to  re- 
cognize as  it  and  its  effects,  what  elements  should  it  furnish  to  our  con- 
ception of  man  ? 

Think  of  that  pagan  hymn  :  how  God  does  all  things,  '  save  what  the 
wicked,  in  their  folly,  do ' :  i.  e.,  since  this  is  not  God's  action,  it  is 
simply  not  '  action '  at  all ;  but  now  seen  as  we  see  it,  because  seen  in 
reference  as  it  were  to  an  existence  ideal,  not  yet  being ;  i.  e.  which  is 
now  imperfect  or  defective.     So  observe,  how  imperfect  knowledge  ne- 
cessarily represents  this  as  self-action  ;  we  must  at  first  perceive  this 
negation  as  positive,  or  existence,  and  therefore  of  course  as  acting. 
Effects  are  of  course  produced  by  it;  e.g.  as  by  'cold.'     Is  not  'self 
as  cold  ? 

'  Self-action,'  i.  e.  some  action  other  than  God's,  is  a  necessary  hypo- 
thesis, and  the  meaning  of  it  is  clear  •  except  through  such  an  idea  the 
truth  of  the  case  could  not  be  possibly  ascertained.    We  having  (in  our 
conscience,  &c.)  a  regard  to,  impression  of,  demand  for,  an  existence 
which  is  not  yet,  must  perceive  '  absence  of  action ' : 

— in  this  way,  of  course,  perceiving  absence  of  being — the  two  are 
one).     We  in  no  other  way  have  any  perception  of  Being  but  through 
action, 
and  this  view  of  ours  must  represent  this  to  us  as  self-action  (putting 
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minus  for  plus},  or  action  not  God's.  A  most  true  and  necessary  position 
is  it — this  affirmation  that  self-action  is  not  God's  ;  and  this  action  apart 
from  God  must  be  maintained  so  long  as  self-action  is  held  to  be  action 
at  all,  or  a  plus :  i.  e.  it  is  to  us  arbitrariness,  or  free-will. 

We  will  assume  our  life,  although  not  only  it  makes  the  universe  dead, 
but  makes  all  huinanity  so  dark  and  dismal,  such  absolute,  irremedi- 
able evil,  that  will  not  be  cured — no,  not  even  by  such  a  sacrifice  ! 
We  will  make  such  an  exception,  though  it  involves  not  only  the  lo- 
gical, but  the  moral,  absurdities. 

We  are  conscious  of  freedom :  yes,  just  as  we  are  of  stedfastness 
in  space ;  which  lands  us  in  parallel  absurdities. 

For  see  :  all  necessary  action  (all  that  which  Science  deals  with)  is  God's 
action.     To  hold  that  self-action  is  not  God's  action  (yet  affirming  it  a 
plus]  we  must  hold  it  arbitrary,  primary :  to  recognize  necessity  in  it  is 
to  attribute  it  to  God :  necessity  means  divineness — God's  doing. 
They  are  '  necessary,'  truly,  in  another  sense :  i.  e.  where  there  is 
not-'  Being'  there  cannot  be  action.     So  the  not-being  in  reference  to 
man,  the  imperfection,  necessarily  is  inaction  in  respect  to  him ;  i.  e. 
tin,  and  felt  as  sin  ;  because  man  is  to  attain  perfection,  he  feels  it,  has 
his  perceptions  and  demands  directed  to  it.     This  is  conscience.     In 
the  beasts  there  is  not  this :  there  is  no  reference  in  their  conscious- 
ness to  a  perfection  unattaiued.     Does  not  consciousness  altogether 
(i.  e.  se/./*-consciousness)  exist  only  with  reference  to  this  perfection  ; 
cannot  be  without  it.     So  is  there  no  evil  or  suffering  possible  but  for 
the  attainment  of  it  ? 

Observe  again  :  just  as  our  action  is  right  it  is  necessary.  See  what 
Mill  says :  how  a  good  man  would  deem  it  an  insult  for  it  to  be  thought 
doubtful  how  he  would  act  in  a  case  of  right  and  wrong. 

By  the  bye,  respecting  all  God's  action  as  moral — would  not  perfect 
knowledge  make  all  our  action  moral ;  make  a  right  or  wrong  of 
everything,  leave  nothing  indifferent? 

Where  love  is,  there  the  action  is  necessary ;  i.  e.  it  is  God's  act :  all 
our  right  (truly  right,  or  loving)  actions  are  God  in  us.  They  are  neces- 
sary ;  are  one  with  Nature ;  and  God  does  them. 

There  is  no  other  necessity  ;  no  « passive  '  necessity :  that  is  the  way 
God's  actions  (love)  appear  to  the  '  self.' 

Here  is  the  doctrine  of  God  doing  every  good  deed ;  all  our  holy 
desires,  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  proceeding  directly  and  wholly 
from  Him,  and  not  being  ours.  They  are  parts  of  Nature. 

The  error  is  taking  inaction  for  action.  It  is  most  necessary  to  see 
that  man's  actions  are  not  passively  necessary,  with  that  inert  necessity 
our  Science  deals  with.  Nature's  necessity  is  not  that ;  and  our  arbi- 
trary actions  are  not  one  with  Nature  :  they  are  only  so  when  necessary 
by  that  true  necessity  which  is  the  necessity  of  Nature.  If  man's 
'actions'  were  necessary  then  were  sin  not  inaction.  This  doctrine  de- 
nies the  imperfection  of  man,  the  negation  in  respect  to  him.  Thus  of 
course  it  goes  with  that  miserable  doctrine  which  says  of  human  life, 
•with  all  its  sins,  follies,  littlenesses  and  agonies,  '  this  is  human  nature ; 
Bee  what  man  is  :  he  is  all  here ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  than  this. 
A  poor  joke,  is  it  not  ? — let  us  be  merry  and  bitter ;  and  above  all,  do 
not  let  us  love  \ ' 

The  Being  and  negation  to  the  intellect  are  not  truly  Being  and  neg- 
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ation,  but  simply  plus  and  minus — two  opposites  ;  each  the  not-being  of 
the  other.  The  presenting  them  as  Being  and  not-being  is  a  needless 
perplexing  of  the  subject;  we  have  to  escape  from  this  confounding  of 
'idea'  with  existence.  What  necssitates  the  idea  of  negation  or  not- 
being  is  the  h  iving  thought  the  being  to  be  truly  being.  To  see  them 
both  as  symbols  merely — plus  and  minus — not  involving  Being  at  all, 
puts  it  clear. 

The  existence  of  an  inert  external  -world  is  clearly  founded  on  the 
self ;  i.  e.  on  the  consciousness  of  exertion :  the  inertness  of  the  external 
world  goes  with  the  self-exertion.     To  us  it  seems  that  there  is  the  ex- 
ertion because  the  world  is  inert:  but  in  truth  the  'pelf  (or  exertion) 
— the  negation  in  us — causes  the  world  to  be  inert  to  us.     So  it  is  well 
to  recognize  the  relation  of  the  external  world,  its  '  outness,'  &c.,  to 
the  self-action,  the  not-rest  [the  basis  being  want ;  the  getting  rid  of  or 
escape  from  evil].     Becoming  conscious  of  self,  the  world  necessarily 
becomes  inert. 

We  cannot  see  that  which  is,  because  we  are  looking  at  that  which  is 
not :  i.  e.  at  our  own  inventions ;  things  that  we  are  obliged  to  believe 
(we  being  such;  so  ignorant,  imperfect,  &c.)     All  advance  is  getting 
rid  of  hypothesis,  and  so  being  able  to  see  fact :  it  is  rising  to  more. 

This  is  the  simple  solution  of  that  puzzle  about  '  negation.' — It  is  not 
that  there  is  any  negation,  or  perhaps  even  that  it  rightly  ought  to  be 
thought ;  but  the  intellect  demands  two  opposites  ;  i.  e.  either  to  think 
the  right  way,  or  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  presented  to  it.    But 
the  conception  of  one  of  these  as  negation  rests  upon  that  of  the  other 
as  'Being';  and  it  is  in  this  is  the  error,  in  assuming  one  as  Being.  If 
we  will  do  this  we  must  have  the  opposite  as  not-being  (which  will  not 
do,  of  course).     So  we  give  up  putting  our  intellectual  plus  as  Being  - 
which  is  traceable  to  the  one  error  of  assuming  the  existence  of  the 
phenomenon,    or  that  the  universe  is  as  it  appears.     This  drags  us- 
into  the  mystification  of  not-being,  by  assuming  a  false  Being.     As  IB 
mathematics,  the  plus  and  minus  are  from  the  0.     The  mathematician 
does  not  put  his  plus  for  Being  ;  he  recognizes  the  sum  total  =  0 :  he 
knows  plus  and  minus  only  mean  opposites. 

Might  it  not  be  an  improvement  to  introduce  this  idea  more  clearly 
into  mathematics,  that  plus  and  minus  are  merely  opposites,  and  that 
positive  and  negative  ideas  cannot  rightly  be  connected  with  them. 
Is  not  this  the  solution  of  those  puzzles  about  the  minus  :  e.  g.  of  —  x  ? 
It  is  not  a  true  minus  :  the  square  root  of  it  is  just  as  conceivable  as 
of  plus,  &c.     And  thus  shall  we  find  all  these  mathematical  formulas 
correspond  to  Nature  ?  e.  g.   +  x  —  = ;  and  so  on.     The  minus,  or 
subtracting,  in  mathematics,  may  well  be  supposed  as  adding  to  the 
opposite  direction  :  they  are  two  ways  of  regarding  one  thing,   and 
answer  to  the  changes  of  the  forces,  and  changes  of  '  form  '—what 
was  one  is  another,  and  therefore  is  not  the  former.     So  in  fact  plus 
and  minus  are  convertible,  or  the  opposite  sides  of  the  equation. 
The  negation  is  to  the  intellect :  of  course  it  is  not  truly  negation — it 
is  the  very  being  of  this  '  humanity ' ;  the  self,  the  creature.    It  shows 
— this  absurdity  of  the  '  negation  '—the  absurdity  of  putting  that  intel- 
lectual conception  to  which  it  is  the  opposite,  for  '  Being.'    Are  not  the 
two  opposites  God  (i.  e.  creator)  and  creature  ? — which  therefore  are  one 
in  God  ?     Here  is  the  meaning  of  those  who  say,  God  =  0.     From  it 
are  the  two  poles  of  plus  and  minus.     [Oken  so  has  justice]. 
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Inertia  resolves  itself  into  necessity  ;  und  necessity,  we  see  clearly,  be- 
longs to,  and  means,  the  actual.  So,  as  cause  and  effect  is  inertia  simply, 
it  also  means  an  '  actual '  fact.  The  actual,  seen  in  time,  must  be  cause 
and  effect ;  first  one  form,  then  another.  If  necessity  be  not  actual  ne- 
cessity (i.  e.  holiness,  or  love),  it  is  merely  nothing — a  mode  of  thought 
only. 

Is  not  that  which  it  is  right  to  think  that  which  '  is  to  the  intellect '? 
are  not  these  identical  expressions  ? — e.  g.,  light  is  luminousness  to  sense, 
motion,  to  intellect — the  Divine,  in  fact  (or  to  man).  But  then,  that 
which  is  to  the  intellect  is  not  that  which  is. 

If  light  and  music  are  only  light  and  music  as  they  affect  our  minds, 
how  simple  it  is  that  '  things '  are  only  things  as  we  are  affected  by 
that  which  is  the  fact  of  them.     We  are  necessarily  wrong  in  dealing 
with  them  as  we  do  ;  just  as  men  are  only  right  or  successful  in  dealing 
with  light  or  sound  as  motion.     Acting  in  relation  to  motion  we  can  do 
wonders  with  light  and  sound ;  but  only  so.     We  say  :  if  we  do  such 
things  with  reference  to  motion,  light  and  sound  will  be  so  and  so.     So 
if  we  do  such  things  with  respect  to  the  spiritual,  the  '  phenomena ' — 
material  things — will  be  so  and  so.     Our  command  over  them  is  like 
our  command  now  over  light  and  sound  by  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  motion.     And  see  how  these  phenomena  have  been  discovered  to  be 
our  perception  of  motion :   is  it  not  in  such  way  we  must  learn  the  re- 
lation of  material  '  things '  to  the  spiritual  ?  by  experiment  and  inter- 
pretation, &c. 

Think,  too.  how  all  men  perceive  alike  in  these.  We  know  that  if  we 
make  certain  arrangements  of  motion,  certain  results  in  light  and  sound 
will  be  to  all  persons  ;  i.  e.  in  a  state  of  physical  perfectness.  Yet  it  is 
not  that  light  and  sound  are  such  ;  but  that  all  men  have  a  common 
relation  to  their  cause. 

'  As  true  as  the  multiplication-table ' — this  is  a  matter  of  relation.  So 
are  cause  and  effect  matters  of  relation  only.  It  is  a  using  of  symbols, 
to  elicit  a  '  real '  result,  or  result  true  in  fact.  Science  is  a  great  math- 
ematics ;  using  form  and  matter,  &c.,  as  its  signs. 

The  great  character  of  man's  experience  here  is  to  be  under  illusion, 
and  perpetually  to  find  out  that  he  has  been  so,  by  discovering  that  his 
course  of  action  will  not  succeed.  But  this  is  merely  growing  wiser,  and 
there  is  no  other  way. 

That  which  we  find  so  beautiful  in  children  we  think  so  evil,  so  incre- 
dible, in  respect  to  man :  as  if  man  were  anything  but  a  child ! 
So  matter  is  an  illusion  which  man  outgrows.     It  is  an  illusion,  but  not 
hopelessly  so,  as  common- sense  people  represent :  it  is  an  illusion  for  de- 
liverance. 

No  illusion  can  be  hopeless,  or  why  not  all?  Must  there  not  be 
means  by  which  we  can  know  what  the  fact,  the  being,  is,  which  is 
affecting  us. 

Metaphysics  and  Science  unite  in  proving  that  the  world  is  not  such 
as  is  perceived.  The  former  postulates  an  unknown  essence  manifested 
thus  to  us ;  proves  that  there  is  a  subjective  element  in  that  which  is  per- 
ceived. Then  Science  takes  up  the  argument :  working  with  these  things 
by  symbols  of  force  and  matter,  she  demonstrates  results  which  hold 
good  of  the  fact ;  and  shows  us  what  is  the  subjective  element.  So,  be- 
tween them,  the  work  is  done. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  our  Science  has  no  other  basis  or  proof  but  that 
the  representation  (or  hypothesis)  answers  to  the  fact  or  phenomenon  ; 
that  the  phenomenon  may  be  represented  so,  and  the  representation  suc- 
ceed; that  it  can  be  tested  and  used  to  foretell  what  will  happen.     But 
the  epicycle-astronomy  had  exactly  this  basis  ;  the  same  in  kind  and  in 
extent.     Just  as  much  proof  it  had  as  our  Science  has.     Its  cycles  and 
excentrics  had  all  the  ground  our  scientific  conceptions  have,  and  stood 
the  same  tests,  afforded  the  same  (if  not  even  relatively  greater)  power 
of  prediction.     We  can  only  bring  our  scientific  conceptions  up  to  the 
level  of  the  Copernican  astronomy  by  finding  some  other  conception  that 
shall  show  us  why  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  perceive  such  phenomena,  and 
so  to  suppose  such  hyyotheses  -i.  e.  by  Actualism.     Also  consider  how 
the  ancient  astronomy  was  overthrown  only  by  the  greater  simplicity  and 
naturalness  of  the  conception  substituted,  by  its  showing  the  phenomena 
necessary,  and  removing  so  the  necessity  for  hypotheses.     Even  so  only 
this  (which  Actualism  has)  can  be  needed  to  overthrow  our  Science. 

When  our  thinking  things  to  be  as  they  appear  leads  to  impossible  con- 
clusions, then  we  are  to  alter  this  thinking.     Logic  avails  for  that ;   and 
very  rightly  of  course :  e.  g.  it  leads  to  '  matter '  (our  thinking  them 
4  inert,'  &c.) ;  therefore  they  cannot  be  as  we  think,  because  real  'matter' 
involves  contradiction,  and  is  absurd.     So  again,  our  thinking  of  things 
as  we  do  leads  us  to  affirm  that  there  is  negation  ;  which  being  contra- 
dictory, demands  that  we  alter  that  thought.     In  truth,  are  not  all  these 
logical  contradictions,  or  coming  to  impossible  results,  the  same  thing 
virtually  with  this  affirmation  of  the  being  of  negation  ?  viz.  simply  the 
denial  of  the  '  being '  of  that  which  is  supposed  by  the  intellect.     It  is 
ever  the  way  in  which  that  rising  to  truer  knowledge  is  presented  to  us 
and  felt  by  us — first  as  a  negation  of  the  former.     [Is  this  like  Adam's 
4  death '?] — Is  not  this  assuming  things  to  be  as  they  appear  ever  the  im- 
perfect instinct? 

Think  again,  how  our  suppositions  with  respect  to  matter,  &c.,  answer 
o  our  scientific  dealings  with  physiology  :  inventing  an  abstract  '  vital 
orce,'  &c. :  instead  of  tracing  how  the  vital  condition  must  be — how  it 
.rises  from  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  necessarily  must — we  suppose  it 
here  existing  as  '  primary,'  &c. 

So,  in  dealing  with  '  nutrition,'  we  may  see  how  men  invent  imagin- 
ations instead  of  observing  true  physical  causes  visibly  in  operation  ; 
as  in  respect  to  morphology.  In  physiology  we  invent  primary  'action' 
and  power;  forgetting  the  fullness  of  Nature  all  around  with  force. 
With  all  this  force  in  the  inorganic  world,  and  seeing  it  operating  in 
the  organic,  it  is  strange  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  suppose  it  in- 
herent, &c. 

Can  I  see  better  a  relation  between   our  bodies  and  perception 
(sensuous,  &c.) 

Speaking  of  spectral  illusions,  says :  the  knowledge  that  they 

are  such  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  '  reality  '  of  them.  [Of  course 
•  reality  '  is  a  wrong  word  ;  it  is  to  our  perception].  But  the  application 
of  this  to  a  knowledge  of  the  material  as  illusion  is  very  interest- 
ing :  that  would  agree  with  the  world  being  to  us  exactly  as  it  is.  We 
are  as  people  who  should  see  spectral  illusions  and  think  them  real. — 
Knowing  them  for  what  they  are  makes  us  perceive  them  none  the  less  ; 
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is  clearly  no  loss ;  puts  us  at  no  disadvantage :  it  is  rather  every  way  a 
benefit ;  there  is  more  to  us,  not  less.  Especially  in  this  is  the  advan- 
tage :  that  knowing  bettter  the  fact  which  is,  and  the  cause  of  the  per- 
ception, we  can  d««il  with  it,  control  it,  use  it,  better.  We  can  then 
rule  it,  and  need  not  merely  obey.  As  now  we  are  to  Nature  we  can  do 
much  by  oleying;  but  if  we  knew  the  fact  and  cause,  and  could  deal 
with  that,  we  miji,ht,  perhaps,  be  able  to  command.  Miraculous  power 
is  the  native  power  of  man.  To  work  miracles  with  the  phenomena  is 
to  know  the  fact,  and  to  oboy  its  laws — to  act  upon  it  :  so  the  spiritual 
has  power  over  Nature.  The  truly  living  creatures  command  the  phe- 
nomena ;  we  simply  mould  and  modify  them  by  obeying.  It  is  our 
death  renders  us  thus  subject  to  them.  Here  is  the  truth  in  the  instinct 
that  attributes  to  '  spirits '  of  all  sorts,  however  superstitiously,  'super- 
natural '  powers ;  finds  it  not  necessary  for  them  to  obey  the  laws  of 
Nature. 

With  regard  to  spectral  illusions,  of  course  the  patient  perceives  them  ; 
that  is  the  disease :  prevent  his  '  perceiving '  them,  and  the  disease  is 
cured. 

So  that  which  does  not  exist  is  perceived ;  and  it  makes  no  difference 

to  this  '  perceiving '  whether  he  knows  they  are  illusions  or  not. 
Clearly  there  is  a  difference  between  those  things  which  only  a  few  per- 
sons— and  those  exceptional — perceive,  and  those  which  arc  perceived 
by  all.     The  difference  is  not  in  the  fact  of  being  perceived,  but  in  the 
conditions  of  the  perception  :  but  whether  this  difference  is  that  between 
real  and  not  real  is  quite  another  question.     Suppose  all  men  had  the 
same  disease,  then  all  might  perceive  similarly,  and  yet  it  not  be  real. 
Now  this  is  what  I  assert:  all  men  have  the  same  disease;  all  have  to 
learn  that  that  which  they  perceive  is  not  real,  and  so  to  deal  with  it 
aright;  but  this  ot  course  does  not  alter  the  perception.     We  find  out 
that  it  is  not  real  by  examining  it,  and  finding  that  it  does  not  fulfil  the 
necessary  conditions  of  reality.     It  ceases  when  we  change  (in  dying, 
perhaps; :  the  very  test  of  an  illusion. 

Observe  too,  that  as  men  subject  to  illusions  learn  them  to  be  so  in 
two  ways ;  partly  by  testimony  from  others  and  partly  by  their  own 
experience — so  does  man.     His  own  experience  teaches  him  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  ancients) :  but  also  has  he  not  testimony  from  without  ? — 
Does  revelation  answer  to  a  healthy  friend  assuring  a  sick  man  that  the 
phantoms  he  sees  do  not  exist,  but  are  to  him  only,  and  that  only  be- 
cause he  is  ill ;  and  when  he  recovers  they  will  be  no  more  ?  Humanity 
is  sick.     When  it  is  well  again  will  there  be  no  more  the  physical— the 
illusion  will  be  gone.    To  him  only  is  it  at  all.    Looking  on  the  same 
1  fact,'  do  the  truly,   perfectly  living  creatures  of  God  see  nothing  of 
that? 

And  so,  while  humanity  is  sick,  we  men  may  know  that  it  is  an  il- 
lusion and  treat  it  so ;  but  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  perceive  it.  The 
only  escape  from  that  is  by  the  recovery  of  man :  then  we  are  truly  in 
the  spiritual  world ;  then  are  we  clothed  upon  with  the  spiritual  body, 
theu  we  know  and  see.  And  now  as  individuals,  we  are  passively,  and 
apart  from  our  own  spiritual  condition,  in  a  physical,  material  world. 

Metaphysics  teaches  that  we  perceive  only  quality. — This  is  very 
striking :  for  see,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  our  perceiving  qualities  that 
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do  not  exist.     Think,   e.  g.,   of  the  crookedness  of  the  chimney  seen 
through  the  flawed  glass  :  here  we  perceive  a  quality  which  is  not  at  all. 
So  of  all  that  is  perceived  in  the  material  we  may  well  say  '  it  is  not '; 
being  only  '  quality '  or  mode.     We  perceive  in  the  world  the  quality 
of  being  in  space — ' in-space-ness'  (answering  to  the  'crookedness.'). 

By  showing  all  that  is  perceived  to  be  quality,  not  only  does  meta- 
physics condemn  itself  as  against  our  instincts,  which  assort  that  we 
perceive  Being — thin/js — but  it  makes  perfectly  clear  the  path  to  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  that  which  is  perceived.  Of  coarse  the  quality  or 
mode  of  things,  as  perceived,  may  depend  on  us,  or  our  circumstances. 
And  then  as  for  '  matter ' — is  is  not  strange  that  it  is  not  perceived  '?  (it 
is  one  of  the  '  unseen  things.')  Shall  we  say  that  it  means  a  '  quality,' 
is  equivalent  to  the  '  in-space-ness '  ?  or  is  it  not  better  to  say  of  it  that 
it  is  the  unknown  fact  ?  [Extension,  in-space-ness,  is  one  of  its  quali- 
ties;  and  one  falsely  attributed  to  it]. 

I  think  I  see  here  the  reconciliation,  and  the  instinct  in  the  use 
of  words  that  makes  men  speak  of  matter  as  substance,  and  so  re- 
pudiate the  denial  of  it.  'Matter'  truly  enough  is — it  is  the  unseen 
fact  or  Being.  But  it  is  in  its  qualities  we  are  mistaken.  Matter  is  not 
inert,  not  in  space ;  it  is  living :  yes,  eternal,  infinite,  Divine.  The 
universe  is  '  matter' ;  hut  then  it  is  not  such  as  we  think  it. 

In  perception  (sometimes  at  least)  we  are  compelled  to  infer  or  believe 
as  existing  that  which  does  not  exist.  !Now  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  cape, 
does  it  not  involve  these  things  : — something  truly  exiting  apart  from 
us,  and  a  condition  of  us ;  which  condition  must  virtually  be  or  involve 
a  negation  :  and  the  character  of  this  subjective  negation  it  is  that  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  non-existing  perceived  tiling.  Or  may  we 
not  think  it  thus :  in  perceiving  or  interring  that  which  does  not  exist 
there  is  a  negation.  JSow  if  we  trace  this  to  its  source  and  true  nature 
it  is  found  in  this  subjective  condition.  Squinting,  we  see  things  double  : 
is  it  not  that  we  see  things  in  a  condition  of  doubleness  ?  that  two  is  a 
quality,  and  is  not— of  course  is  simple.  But  then,  does  not  this  ap- 
ply to  all  number,  all  multitude  ?  Why  may  it  not  be  that  the  one 
eternal — the  fact,  one  and  only — is  perceived  with  quality  or  in  condi- 
tion of  multitude  :  'multeity'  (as  Coleridge  says)  or  variety?  And 
again,  is  it  not  perceived  with  the  quality  of  '  in-time-ness ';  i.  e.  with 
constant  change  of  form  ? 

By  (subjective)  negation  is  in-time-ness  of  the  perception :  surely  to  the 
creature  is  necessarily  in  time-ness  ;  even  to  the  true,  living  creature. — 
This  is  God's  act  in  Time — His  act  through  and  in  the  creature.  .But 
then  the  '  death  '  is  feeling  the  form  as  the  fact ;  having  the  very  exist- 
ence, or  Being,  in  time.  To  exist  in  time  is  to  be  dead;  is  not 
to  Be. 

Is  not  this  the  only  true  not-being?  i.  e.  negation  relative  to  the  only 

true  Being,  or  the  eternal. 

It  is  not  to  Be,  because  that  which  is  in  time  is  not,  and  cannot  truly 
Be — it  ceases. 

Now  for  this  idea  of  form — how  it  connects  itself  with  this  of  dead- 
ness  or  not-being.      How  do  we  come  to  attach  this  idea  of  '  form  '  to 
that  which  is  the  negation  of  the  eternal,  or  fact  (i.  e.  to  the  conscious- 
ness) ? — why  is  the  morphological  law  to  be  traced  in  the  whole  of 
Science  ?     Whence  this  antithesis  of  Fact  and  Form  [as  of  God  and 
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creature]  ?     Think  of  the  oppositeness,   and  yet  the  inseparable-ness  : 
they  are  as  contrasted  as  good  and  evil,  substantial  Being  and  mere 
empty  show.     And  yet  the  two  must  be — must  be  together :  each  in- 
volves and  implies  the  other ;   both  are  good. 

Yet  think  again :  form  is  only  evil,  empty,  illusory,  when  separated 
from  fact ;  and  then  it  is  always  and  entirely  so.    So  with  the  creature  : 
its  only  goodness  is  its  being  united  with,  filled  with,  God.     Separated 
and  apart  from  Him,  the  creature  is  also  mere  vain  show,  emptiness, 
illusion.     Form  without  fact — of  all  things  the  most  abhorrent — such  is 
creature  without  God ;  mere  pretence,  vanity  and  vexation  ;  i.  e.  it  is 
not-being,  absence,  want.     That  is  the  self.     Man  in  himself  is  an 
empty  torm,  waiting  to  be  filled  with  Being — to  be  new-created. 

Where  the  creature  is,  necessarily  there  is  Form  [i.  e.  Time  ;  but  the 
creature's  Being  necessarily  is  eternal,  of  course  :  there  is  no  God  save  as 
creator.  May  one  not  see  Time :  it  is  not,  yet  there  never  was  a  period 
when  it  was  not.]  Form  must  be  ;  but  then  it  should  not  be  mere  empty 
form,  but  united,  filled  with,  fact :  the  creature,  truly,  but  the  creature 
one  with  God — God  all  in  all. 

The  creature  never  ceases,  as  creature,  because  God,  as  God,  is  cre- 
ator. If  the  creature  were  not,  God  no  longer  were  ;  for  God  is  love. 
The  idea  of  space  is  the  great  thing  to  keep  hold  of.  That '  being  in 
space  '  is  the  quality,  derived  from  self.  As  I  have  said  :  the  world  is 
a  representation  of  Being,  as  if  in  space.  Does  not  the  stereoscope  give 
an  illustration :  here  a  mere  appearance,  semblance,  representation — a 
thing  not  in  space — is  perceived  by  us  as  if  in  space,  a  reality  or  sub- 
stance. Now  the  stereoscope  gives  this  appearance  only  to  the  eye  ; 
but  why  should  there  not  be  a  means  by  which  the  appearance  of  being 
in  space  should  be  given  also  to  the  touch,  or  motor  sense  ?  In  this  all 
were  done.  This  world  is  to  us — to  all  our  senses  and  to  our  conscious- 
ness of  moving,  &c. — as  if  in  space,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
being  so.  We  change  our  place,  the  forms  differing  therewith,  but  the 
fact  not  at  all :  the  being  in  space  affects  the  forms  only — the  fact  has 
nothing  to  do  with  space. 

Again :  think  how  the  stereoscope  gives  the  appearance  of  being  in 
space,  i.  e.  substance,  by  the  union  of  two  opposites  .(i.  e.  two  polars  ?). 
Two  polar  semblances  united  make  us  perceive  substance  or  reality  (by 
the  eye).     May  this  guide  us  deeper  ? — is  this  appearance,  or  image, 
but  as  it  were  two  polars  together,  and  so  real ;  perceived  and  felt  as 
real  to  us : — and  yet  a  picture  of  the  true  reality,  rightly  representing 
it  to  us,  but  wanting  true  substance — being  on  which  we  can  rely, 
which  does  not  disappoint,  which  can  satify  the  desires,  instincts,  and 
expectations  it  raises.  Does  it  link  itself  to  that  necessary  twofold-ness 
and  polarity  which  we  are  obliged  to  '  think '  ? 

Which  view  gives  us  the  firmest  hold  on  this  present  world  ?  which 
makes  it  most  real,  most  connects  it  with  our  very  life  and  Being;  and 
not  for  the  present  state  only,  but  for  eternity  ?  Surely  the  view  which 
represents  it  as  a  true  picture  and  vision,  or  image,  of  the  actual  fact, 
but  falsely  seen  as  real :  not  the  ordinary  one,  which  represents  it  as 
real  indeed,  but  only  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  destined  to  be  wholly  de- 
stroyed and  superseeded  by  something  quite  different. 

For  it  is  simple  that  if  this  be  an  image,  falsely  felt  and  seen  as  real, 
there  is  no  reason  that,  knowing  it  to  be  not  real,  we  should  cease  to 
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perceive  it,  to  know  it  and  enjoy  it.  All  the  value  and  beauty,  in  every 
way,  of  this  physical  world,  may  be  ours  unendingly ;  just  as  to  a  per- 
son who  has  taken  an  image — a  phantasmagoria,  e.g. — for  reality,  there 
remains  all  the  value  and  pleasure  of  it  just  the  same  when  ke  knows 
it  so ;  nay  more — even  the  new  pleasure  of  recognizing  its  artistic 
beauty  and  value :  for  all  the  reality  remains  the  same  as  ever ;  that 
cannot  be  less,  and  it  certainly  must  be  better  than  the  phantom.  And 
besides,  we  are  freed  from  the  evil ;  the  evil  that  necessarily  comes  from 
taking  it  as  real ;  for  this  is  the  evil  that  is  in  this  world — that  we  feel 
it  as  real.  Feeling  as  real  that  which  is  a  mere  show,  we  must  err  and 
go  wrong  and  suffer :  knowing  it  as  it  is  delivers  us  from  this. 

Then  is  there  no  more  sin,  only  infinite  beauty,  joy  and  goodness  in 
all  this  physical,  when  it  is  felt  as  it  is :  no  suffering,  or  temptation, 
or  possibility  of  temptation  ;  because  the  false  feeling  of  the  reality  of 
it  is  removed.  This  is  what,  in  part,  we  even  now  realize,  so  far  as  the 
man  in  us  is  concerned,  when  we  know  Christ,  and  look  not  at  the  seen 
but  at  the  unseen. 

Thus  I  embrace  that  doctrine,  which  Emerson  refers  to,  of  this  world 
being  a  picture  painted  by  God  on  eternity  for  the  edification  of  the  soul. 
Truly  it  is  so  ;  its  use  and  meaning  are  educational.    For  this  end  it 
must  answer  to  the  fact ;  [but  the  fact  has  a  true  substantiality  about  it], 
and  for  the  purpose  of  education  it  must  be  taken  for  real  by  ignor- 
ance.    It  is  as  the  motion  of  the  heavens  is  the  picture  of  the  earth's, 
and  must  be  taken  for  real  to  do  its  educational  work ;  then  we,  learn- 
ing the  cause  of  the  perception,  are  made  to  know  a  fact  how  much 
more  glorious  :  not  that  only  of  which  it  is  the  picture,  but  an  uni- 
versal fact  which  is  not  less  than  infinite. 

This  physical  being  an  image,   necessarily  believed  to  be  real,  and 
destined  to  be  discovered  not  to  be,  is  a  key  to  the  dispute  about  niaiU'f 
— whether  or  not  there  be  a  '  substance '  in  it.     Both  sides  are  true. 
There  is  substance  in  that  which  we  take  it  to  be,  but  not  in  that  which 
we  perceive.     So  this  must  be  fought  out.     The  world  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  be  '  material ';  because,  if  so,  it  must  be  reed.     The  true 
'  matter '  is  not  here ;  '  matter '  is  a  word  of  higher  meaning. 

So,  however,  we  must  be  willing  to  say  that  God  is  matter ;   that  is, 
we  must  do  away  the  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit,  which 
is  only  part  of  the  false  division  of  this  world  from  the  spiritual,  or 
eternal.     So  though  one  opposes  in  this  the  philosophical  use  of  words, 
one  conforms  to  the  instinctive,  and  indeed  to  the  scriptural ;  for 
throughout  the  Old  Testament  is  not  God  ever  spoken  of  as  physical  ? 
Do  we  not,  when  we  do  truly  realize  Him,  ever  realize  Him  as  a  man? 
Do  we  not  see  Him  in  Christ  ? 

And  even  philosophically,  the  definition  of  matter  as  that  which  is 
one  and  the  same  in  all,  and  under  all  changes,  virtually  the  eternal, 
answers  to  the  spiritual — it  is  that  which  is  ;  and  it  is  that  too  to  which 
the  forces,  the  powers,  the  activities,  belong.  «  Extension ' — the  being 
in  space — is  one  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  and  one  that  is  most  truly 
belonging  to  it. 

In  this  change  of  the  use  of  the  word  '  matter,'  one  can  see  the  na- 
ture of  the  process  of  thought,  and  its  connection  with  the  use  of  words. 
The  right  expression  ever  marks  the  perfecting  of  knowledge ;  it  is  the 
last  thing  attained.  And  only  when  the  thing  is  rightly  seen  at  last 
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does  one  see  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  the  words:  while  the  view  is 
imperfect  the  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  words  used  seems  a  matter 
partly  of  choice  and  preference,  and  we  are  very  apt  to  alter  the  use  of 
the  words  (this  is  in  suppressing  the  primary  view),  and  try  to  make 
out  the  case  so.     But  when  the  problem  is  solved,  then  we  go  back  to 
the  old  use,  and  see  it  necessary. 

Man  is  to  be  freed  from  his  feelings  with  regard  to  the  things  around 
him  ;  the  ignorance  and  illusion  which  make  them  real  to  him  ;  but 
the  perception  of  them  is  another  question.  So  cannot  one  understand 
better  about  Adam  ? — may  not  his  perception  of  things  have  been  such 
as  ours,  but  not  of  them  as  real '?  Then  as  his  life  became  suppressed, 
as  he  became  'dead,'  these  phenomena  became  real  to  him:  before,  he 
was  above  them ;  now  below.  So  when  the  early  Church  was  losing  its 
life — its  hold  of  man's  redemption  and  his  death— these  'phenomena  of 
consciousness,'  of  free-will,  probation,  &c.,  ceased  to  be  mere  pheno- 
mena ;  they  became  realities.  Men  came  under  illusion. 

So  in  all  thought :  the  suppression  of  the  imperfect  instinct  is  ever 
accompanied  by  a  taking  for  realities  what  was  before  held  not  real : — 

I  must  see  this :  is  the  instinct  suppressed  in  order   to   assert  the 

reality  of  these  ? 

i.  e.,  held  not  real  by  implication  :  that  is  held  which  involves  their  not 
being  real,  but  they  are  not  known  and  seen  to  be  unreal,  nor  is  it  un- 
derstood why  and  how  they  must  appear. 

Now  with  respect  to  this  '  free-will ' — here  is  an  illustration.     We 
think  we  and  the  earth  are  at  rest ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
universe  as  that  rest.  But  there  is  relative  rest :  we  are  at  rest  relatively 
the  things  around  us,  and  the  parts  of  bodies  are  at  rest  relatively  to 
other   parts  ;  and  so   this  relative   rest  makes   us  fancy  an  absolute 
rest.     May  it  not  be   so   with   respect  to    'freewill"? — There   is  no 
such  thing  in  the  universe,  absolutely,  yet  there  is  relative  free-will. 
"We  have  free-will  as  we  perceive  it;  relatively,  i.e.,  to  the  things 
which  affect  us,  and  respecting  which  we  fully  determine  and  choose, 
man  is  a  free  moral  agent.     But  this  relative  free-will  deceives  us  into 
thinking  that  it  is  absolute ;  and  that  we  are  truly,  ultimately,  free — 
•which  is  entirely  a  mistake.     This  parallel  may  clear  up  the  difficulty 
that  is  felt  Avith  respect  to  free-will.     Man  both  is  at  rest  and  is  not  at 
rest :  he  is  both  free  and  not  free. 

To  the  early  Church  it  was  as  if  it  had  been  said :   '  But  this  free- 
will, this  life,  this  probation — you  have  not  regarded  them.'     Is  not 
this  ever  like  the  work  of  Talent :  the  bringing  in  phenomena  not  re- 
garded, known,  or  understood  ;  treating  them  as  real,  and  so  necessarily 
'  suppressing  the  instinct ' :  but  keeping  it  suppressed  only  until  the 
'  new  '  phenomena  are  seen  not  to  be  real — are  interpreted.     Here  one 
must  see  (and  in  every  such  suppression  should  find)  the  woman  and  the 
serpent.     Observe  it  is  the  good  in  man  makes  him  thus  attend  to  the 
new  phenomena. 

It  is  as  if  to  Adam  there  were  this  physical  or  phenomenal,  but  not 
understood  or  mastered  ;  by  having  regard  to  it,  and  it  becoming  felt  as. 
real  to  him,  necessarily  his  former  true  Being  was  suppressed :  the  two 
cannot  go  together  (as  now  the  true  life  of  Christianity  is  suppressed : 
free-will  and  probation  being  felt  as  real).  But  this  is  in  order  that 
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this  phenomenal  may  be  known  and  mastered ;  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  man's  dominion  and  life  as  not  before,  and  so  his  true  Being 
be  enlarged  and  perfected.  So  the  relation  of  the  ideas  of  man's  free- 
will and  the  world's  inertia  comes  again  into  view :  —man  sins  only  by 
feeling  this  as  real ;  if  there  were  not  this  feeling  there  were  no  tempt- 
ation. 

Is  not  this  the  case  with  '  matter ' : — If  we  will  have,  will  keep  hold 
of,  the  qualities  as  they  appear,  we  must  give  up  the  '  matter ' ;  i.  e. 
the  fact,  the  existence. 

With  these  '  qualities  '  it  cannot  be  :  it  cannot  Be,  if  being  in  space 
is  one  of  the  qualities,  of  course. 

So  we  see  how  this  irreconcileable  dispute  has  come  to  be — it  has  been 
misdirected.     We  have  laid  hold  of  the  qualities  and  disputed  about  the 
'  matter ' :  we  should  have  let  the  '  matter  '  alone,  and  discussed  the 
qualities.     But  it  was  necessarily  so :  we  must  have  started  from  the 
qualities  as  we  have  done,  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 

But  also,  if  the  word  '  material '  be  used  qualitatively,  as  is  often  is — 
owing  to  our  philosophy,  which  has  identified  it  with  the  '  perceived  ' 
qualities — then  it  is  necessary  to  deny  it :  to  deny  '  Being '  to  be  ma- 
terial, in  that  sense1;  the  discussion  then  being  respecting  the  right 
use  of  the  word  '  material ';  i.  e.  what  are  the  real  and  true  '  pro- 
perties '  of  matter. 

This  is  the  way  with  idealism : — it  assumes  these  (perceived)  qua- 
lities, and  then  finding  them  impossible,  takes  away  the  'matter,'  the 
Being.  The  metaphysicians  would  not  give  up  the  '  matter,'  but  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  merely  an  unknown  substratum,  &c.;  so  legitimately 
evading  the  force  of  the  argument,  but  by  no  means  disposing  of  the 
question.  And  besides,  the  legitimate  result  of  the  Berkeleyian  proems 
is  not  to  find  the  world  ideal,  but  to  find  the  properties  impossible  al- 
together. Think  of  extension,  e.  g. 

What  a  curious  light  '  spirit-rapping'  throws  on  our  Science.  How 
weak  it  is,  how  unable  to  maintain  its  ground ;  how  certainly  there  is 
a  radical  defect.  's  remark  applies  here  :  how  easy  it  is  to  mis- 
take illusions  for  realities  whenever  we  are  engaged  with  a  phenomenon 
of  which  our  own  organs  are  a  part.  But  this  is  the  case  of  course  with 
all  phenomena  with  which  our  senses  are  concerned  :  and  this  is  over- 
looked, viz. — how  an  '  unconscious '  operation  of  our  own  may  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  phenomena.  How  conformable  this  is  to  our  knowledge 
and  experience  : — do  not  these  illusions,  which  come  up  so  pertinaci- 
ously, mean  exactly  this  ?  point  to  this  defect  in  our  hypothesis — the 
basis  of  Science. 

This  unconscious  operation  of  course  is  not  primary  (as  Fichte  repre- 
sents) but  due  to  causes  other  than  those  we  think  of.     Very  curious  is 
this  putting  the  results  of  our  '  action '  for  things  existing  apart  (i.  e. 
qualities  or  modes — things  '  perceived ')  and  then  supposing  for  these  a 
cause ;  and  this  cause  spirit-agency !     Is  it  not  just  as  we  suppose 
'spirit  agency '-creafo'on,  as  cause  of  the  'phenomenal'  world — >-the  per- 
ceived universe  in  space  ? 

Is  it  not  very  simple  that  the  quality  of  being  in  space  should  be 

from  an  unconscious  operation  of  our  '  selves '?  For  these  perceived  mo- 

ions — of  the  divining-rod,  tables,  &c. — do  truly  (in  the  physical  sense) 

fcxist;  they  are  not  imagined;  the  motion  is  as  true  as  the  thing.    The 
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thing  is  moving,  as  it  appears,  yet  the  motion  is  not  without  the  man: 
he  mistakes  in  looking  for  a  cause  of  it  apart  from  himself.     So  may  it 
be  that  though  the  being  physical  is  due  to  man,  to  the  self  wholly,  yet 
the  physicalness,  in  a  sense,  truly  is.     So  '  cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy 
sake  ' :  here  is  not  only  a  condition  of  perception,  but  an  alteration  of 
the  condition  of  the  thing.     How  many  scriptural  expressions  imply 
this:   Paul's  words,  e.  g.,. about  'the  deliverance  of  the  creature,'  '  the 
whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing,'  &c. ;  as  if  the  world  had  really 
got  wrong  through  man.     In  this  is  there  not  embraced  Butler's  sug- 
gestion :  that  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  state  of  things  apart  from 
us  may  be  truly  altered  by  changes  in  us ;  with  reference,  e.  g.,  to  the 
better  condition  in  which  we  are  placed  by  faith,  &c. 

"With  regard  to  consciousness  also,  and  the  basis  of  metaphysics  in  re- 
ference to  it :  it  is  shown  here  how  not  only  may  we  be  conscious  of 
that  which  is  not,  but  may  be  producing  effects  by  operation  of  ourselves 
of  which  we  are  unconscious.     There  is  a  twofold  liability  to  error, 
though  both  are  reducible  to  one  :  we  may  be  conscious  of  an  action 
when  there  is  none,  and  of  not  acting  when  there  is. 

Respecting  '  being  in  space ':  not  only  does  it  mean  being  in  some  re- 
lation to  negation,  but  must  not  that  in  which  there  is  a  neg- 
ation be  in  space  ?  I  mean  that  which  is  inert : — does  not  being 
and  yet  being  inert  involve,  and  imply,  the  being  in  space  ?  Can  we 
conceive  the  two  apart  ?  That  which  is  inert,  if  it  be  not  in  space — 
i.  e.  solid,  substantial,  resisting — cannot  be  :  at  once  to  be  and  to  be  inert 
involves  being  in  space.  Spirit  is  not  in  space,  but  then  it  is  not  inert ; 
ideas  are  not  in  space,  but  then  they  are  not  Being,  not  substantial. — 
Only  so  can  inertness,  or  not-acting,  and  Being,  be  brought  into  one.  True, 
it  is  a  contradiction  any  way — as  indeed  '  being  in  space '  very  clearly  is 
when  we  look  into  it — but  thus  it  is  represented  to  us.  It  is  'Being,' 
and  yet  it  involves  that  capability  of  being  acted  on  which  we  mean  by 
substantialness ;  that  complementariness  to  the  'arbitrary  action'  which 
constitutes  our  notion  of  matter. 

Clearly,  here  are  the  two  polars :  the  I,  the  arbitrary ;  the  not  I,  the 
passive ;  both  are  involved  in  each  other :  no  '  I '  without  passive  Na- 
ture, no  passive  Nature  without  an  '  I.'  They  are  complementary 
halves ;  in  each  is  a  negation ;  and  the  only  true  Being  is  inclusive 
of  both  in  one. 

So  one  gets  towards  the  idea  of  space,  through  the  substantialness 
— the  '  Being '  united  with  inertness.  Here  its  origin  is  :  in  no  other 
way  can  inertness  be  introduced,  yet  leaving  Being.  Truly  it  excludes 
Being,  of  course ;  but  if  the  Being  is  to  be  left  to  our  perception  or 
idea,  it  must  be  as  '  being  in  space ';  i.  e.  must  be  the  phenomenon — the 
appearance  taken  for  fact. 

Does  not  the  idea  of  a  phenomenon  ever  mean  this — fact  with  a  neg- 
ation in  it ;  i.  e.  with  an  essential  part  left  out,  yet  supposed  to  be 
the  fact  ? 

And  think  how  well  it  answers :  for  in  truth  not  only  does  '  being  in 
space '  answer  to  the  union  of  Being  and  inertness,  but  we  cannot  se- 
parate them.  To  being  in  space  we  cannot  any  way,  in  thought  even, 
ascribe  true  action — we  never  think  it.  It  is  not  man's  body  acts — not 
even  God,  as  in  space — it  is  ever  something  not  in  space  acts  through 
the  'solid.'  Force  is  not  in  space:  even  Science,  even  materialism, 
conform. 
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And  then,  if  this  be  the  source  of  space  (the  negation  of  '  action ' 
presenting  itself  in  that  form) — is  there  not  also  revealed  the  source  of 
Time  ?  Does  not  it  arise  from  the  complementary  negation :  viz.  the  ar- 
bitrariness, the  negation  of  necessity  or  Tightness  ? 

To  us,  as  moral  agents,  Fact  or  Being  as  it  were  divides  itself  into 
two — action,  and  necessity  or  Tightness.     This  very  division  is  by 
reason  of  the  negation  in  respect  to  us  :  that  out  of  which  '  free-will,' 
'  virtue,'  &c.,  arise.    So  there  may  be  negation  of  either  of  these  :  and 
thus  the  variety  of  Being  which  there  is  to  our  idea  or  perception. 
The  negation  of  the  necessity  (or  Tightness) — yet  retaining  the  Being — 
gives  '  being  in  time  ';  i.  e.  the  affirming  arbitrary  Being  :  even  as  affirm- 
ing inert  Being  gives  being  in  space.     Thus  we  have  the  complements 
of  matter  and  spirit : — substantial,  but  inactive ;  active,  but  not  sub- 
stantial.    And  observe  what  has  come  :  people  try  to  affirm  substantial- 
ity of  spirit  and  activity  of  matter ;  to  make  one  of  the  complements 
do  for  both ;  but  it  will  not  answer. 

— any  more  than  either  man  or  woman  alone  can  have,  or  would  be 
tolerated  to  have,  the  attributes  of  both. 

To  be  and  not  to  be  '  necessary '  is  to  be  in  Time  ;  which  is  a  contra- 
diction ;  for  it  is  to  cease,  it  is  to  be  a  form  only — not-being. 

Our  idea  of  Nature  is  of  passive  necessity — necessary,   but  inert. 
How  curiously  it  is  complementary  to  the  ancient  one,  of  action  but  ar- 
bitrary ;  but  in  truth  the  arbitrariness  is  but  the  inertia  again  :  it  is  a 
change  of  form  of  the  negation,   only.      And  it  has  assumed  this 
new  form  because  the  necessity  is  introduced  ;  and  it  must  be  so  in 
order  that  we  may  know  our  own  deadness  :  for  we  understand  that  the 
arbitrariness,  which  was  before  regarded  as  in  Nature,  was  subjective  ; 
— in  us,  and  not  truly  in  Nature.     Now  should  it  not  be  easy  for  us 
to  recognize  that  the  inertia  we  now  regard  as  in  Nature  is  subjective 
also  ?  it  is  only  doing  the  same  thing  that  has  been  done  before.     But 
then  the  recognition  of  negation  in  ourselves  was  avoided  by  turning 
the  action  out  of  Nature  :  now  having  introduced  '  necessity,'  there  is 
no  option  buV  to  see  the  inertia  in  ourselves  when  we  see  it  is  not  in 
Nature.    We  must  note  too  the  sameness  of  the  fact  in  the  exclusion  of 
the  inertness  from  Nature  now,  as  in  the  exclusion  of  the  arbitrariness, 
non-necessity  (or  absence  of  law)  before. 

There  can  be  no  passive  necessity  ;  the  necessity  excludes  the  passive- 
ness.  The  passiveness  is  a  fiction  from  the  subjective  projected  into 
Nature,  just  as  that  idea  of  arbitrary  action  was.  It  is  only  so  we 
come  to  put  together  the  two  incompatibles  of  passiveness  and  neces- 
sity :  only  action  (Being)  can  be  truly  necessary.  The  Tightness  is  in 
Nature,  but  not  the  inertness. 

How  simply  this  subjective,  which  has  perplexed  men  so,  is  solved  as 
negation  or  the  minus — the  'not  I'  and  the  'I.'  If  there  be  the 
difference  or  oppositeness,  it  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  that  of 
plus  and  minus. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  why  the  progress  of  Science  intro- 
duces this  subjective  element,  of  passiveness,  into  Nature,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  recognizes  the  necessity  that  is  in  it :  or  rather,  changes 
the/orw  of  the  subjective  element;  even  as  recognizing  a  before  un- 
recognized external  fact  and  seeing  it  more  clearly  as  a  negation — a  not- 
active,  as  before  it  was  a  not-necessary.  So  the  '  action  '  and  therewith 
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the  Being  or  fact,  is  suppressed,  as  it  were,  while  it  comes  under  law. 
It  is  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  history  of  man.  It  is  dead  :  the 
corpse  of  Mature,  as  this  is  of  humanity. 

Why  it  must  have  been  so,  is  clear :  it  is  suppressing,  losing,  the 
primary  '  Being,'  while  attaining,  with  toil  and  effort,  a  new — i.  e.  sup- 
plying the  one  defect  or  negation,  it  is  reproduced  in  another  form  ; 
therefore  necessarily  involving  the  loss  or  suppression  of  a  former 
'Being,'  or  fact.  Every  change  of  form  of  negation  must  involve  such 
suppression :  necessarily,  it  is  the  same  thing.  So  perhaps  one  should 
regard  this  suppression,  not  as  such,  but  as  merely  a  change  of  form  of 
the  negation — it  is  a  righter  connection  of  the  ideas  :  not  a  suppression 
involving  the  idea  of  force,  nor  any  less  Being,  but  only  a  change  of 
form  of  the  minus  :  like  the  transformations  of  an  equation  for  its  so- 
lution. 

Now  why  must  there  be  this  change  of  the  form  of  the  negation,  ever, 
before  its  final  exclusion  from  any  given  sphere,  as  primarily  in  respect 
to  humanity? 

For  one  can  see  now  how  it  was  in  Adam's  case :  first  arbitrary,  as  it 
were  ;  then  inert,  but  the  necessity  introduced  ;  and  by  the  attaining 
of  the  new  fact — law — knowledge  of  good  and  evil.     Even  as  inertia 
in  Science,  by  recognizing  law  or  necessity  in  Nature  ? 
Now  this  assuming  the  form  of  not-action  answers  to  dying. 

Because  we  are  inert  or  arbitrary,  therefore  necessarily  we  must  sup- 
pose Nature  so  ;  first  one  and  then  the  other. 

Observe :  Nature  is  arbitrary  to  sense  ;  the  necessity  is  introduced  by 
the  intellect  (Science) ;  i.  e.  the  arbitrariness  is  excluded.     And  now 
the  inertia  is  excluded  by  the  conscience — here  is  a  parallelism.     Is  it 
not  like  '  that  is  not  first  that  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural '  ? 
So  Adam  represented  the  sense  merely,  and  our  state  answers  to  the 
result  of  intellect ;  law  is  introduced  but  with  sacrifice  of  life — law, 
but  inert.     Thus  Paul  says  :   '  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once.' 

Now  as  for  this  change  of  form  of  the  negation,  clearly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  '  cannot  not  be  '  it  must  be  so ;  and  there  must  therefore  be  neg- 
ation of  something  that  was  before  [ever  remembering  that  it  is  negation 
only  to  the  intellect].     The  curious  point  is  why  it  is  negation  of  the 
man — i.  e.  of  the  given  '  Being';  and  why  the  perfect  being  of  that  is 
attained  only  through  this  change  of  the  form  of  the  negation :  as  if 
the  negation  were  necessary  before  the  true  Being  could  be — death  be- 
fore life.     And  is  it  not  so  for  the  creature  ?  must  it  not  be  created  from 
not-being  ?     Is  not  this  the  key  to  it :  no  true  life  but  from  moral  action 
— obedience  to  law  ? 

And  when,  by  the  union  of  the  polars,  the  negation  is  excluded  in 
respect  to  man,  yet  must  it  not  be  that  it  does  not  cease,  but  only  changes 
its  form ;  passes  on,  as  it  were  ;  and  there  is  a  negation  relative  to  an- 
other Being  ? 

As  I  have  thought  in  reference  to  man's  redemption :  that  he  is  so  a 
creator— another  'self  is  in  the  exclusion  of  that  ? 
Or  may  it  be  that  this  is  not  a  change  of  form  merely,  but  a  true 
destruction  and  ceasing  of  the  not-being  ?     And  so  may  this  world  be 
the  scene  on  which  the  self  is  utterly  and  finally  and  for  all  destroyed; 
and  our  instinct  of  this  being  the   only  world   in  all   God's  universe 
marred  by  sin,  not  mislead  us  ? 
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Respecting  Comte,  and  his  position  that  we  can  only  know  pheno- 
mena— observe :  he  shows  that  this  world  which  we  perceive  is  pheno- 
menon, not  fact.  There  is  a  subjective  element  in  it  which  makes  it  so: 
this  being  the  definition  of  phenomenon — union  of  external  fact  and  a 
subjective  element.  In  this  'perceived'  there  is  a  subjective  element, 
which  makes  it  such  as  we  perceive  it :  makes  it  such  phenomenon,  or 
as  it  appears.  What  is  the  subjective  ?  The  answer  is  clear :  it  is  the 
inertness. 

That  cannot  be  objective.  It  cannot  Be,  because  it  is  negation.  Must 
not  '  negation '  belong  wholly  to  perception  or  consciousness,  i.  e.  to 
self  ? — It  is  not,  nor  can  be ;  but  it  is  involved  in  perception  and 
consciousness  :  here  is  the  identification  of  it  with  the  self;  and  so 
we  may  see  how  the  '  self '  must  be.  Of  negations  it  is  true  :  '  esse 
est  percipi.' 

Comte  has  done  all  that  is  necessary  in  proving  a  subjective  element 
present ;  for  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  this  is  :  and  then  all  is 
done — just  as  all  was  done  in  astronomy  when  it  was  once  shown  there 
was  a  subjective  element  in  the  phenomena ;  for  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  motion.  Take  away  the  motion,  and  anything  may  be  true 
of  sun  and  stars,  their  sizes  and  distances,  &c. :  so  take  away  the  in- 
ertia, and  anything — any  glory — may  be  true  of  Nature.  So  we  have 
this  the  spiritual  world  ;  and  also  the  scriptural  idea  of  man,  that  he 
is  dead :  perceiving,  therefore,  according  to  his  own  condition. 

Observe  again,  how  this  is  only  re-asserting  the  instinct.  Man  does 
not  naturally  believe  Nature  inert ;  it  is  a  most  difficult  and  unnatural 
thing.  Comte  also  denies  the  inertia :  he  will  have  matter  active.  It 
ought  to  be  so  ;  in  this  is  all.  Then  the  inertia  we  suppose  of  course  is 
subjective :  it  is  from  that  '  imperfection '  Comte  so  deplores  in  man. 
What  an  immense  change  it  is,  this  transferring  the  inertia  from  Na- 
ture to  man — this  work  of  Science.  Yet  how  surely  it  is  taking  place  ; 
how  stedfastly  and  inevitably  and  rightly  Science  advances  towards  it, 
and  to  it.  Men  may  not  now  believe  it ;  but  man  will  do  it. 

For  see,  there  is  this  difference  between  man  and  Nature  :  none  more 
than  deniers  of  the  Bible  assert  it.     If  then  the  inertia  be  excluded 
from  Nature,  it  must  be  taken  to  ourselves.     We  are  unlike ;  and  we 
know  the  wrong,  the  evil,  the  defect,  the  ivant,  are  with  us. 
And  then  what  a  step  it  will  be :  what  a  difference  in  man's  entire  at- 
titude and  being !     Surely  his  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

It  is  very  interesting,  all  this  proving  human  voluntary  actions  to  be 
definite  and  fixed,  obeying  calculable  laws.  Let  it  come  as  speedily  as 
possible — this  proving  an  inertia  in  man.  For  that  man  and  Nature 
differ,  is  certain ;  and  to  show  us  inertness,  passiveness,  instead  of  true 
action  within,  will  show  us  at  once  how  and  why  we  perceive  it  with- 
out. Once  demonstrate  it  as  subjective  and  its  '  appearance  '  as  external 
is  simple  enough.  Nay,  it  cannot  be  without,  if  it  be  in  us  ;  because  in 
respect  to  that  we  do  differ  from  Nature  :  inertia  can  only  be  in  Nature 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  not  in  us. 

Even  as  rest  can  only  be  in  the  heavens  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is 
not  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  converse  of  the  proposition. 

After  all,  the  inertia  we  perceive  in  Nature  affects  and  relates  to 
.the  form  only  (or  way  in  which  we  perceive  it).     To  be  inert  is  to  be 
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determined  by  circumstances ;  to  act  only  as  acted  upon  :  this  is  only 
true  of  the  form  in  Nature.  The  fact  is  not  inert ;  not  so  dependent : 
it  is,  it  acts ;  makes  itself  necessary ;  is  independent  of  all  that  is  ex- 
traneous. Thus  it  comes  that  only  that  which  is  in  time  (or  form)  can 
be  inert :  and  the  two  become  one — to  be  form  and  to  be  inert ;  i.  e.  to 
change  with  conditions.  This  latter  is  clearly  the  very  idea  of  inert- 
ness. So  one  sees  how  force  applies  only  to  form.  And  it  is  well  that 
Comte  and  others  deny  the  inertia  of  matter ;  for  if  the  inertia  apply 
only  to  the  form,  is  it  not  clear  that  it  must  be  subjective?  In  other 
words,  that  which  is  inert  must  be  liable  to  change :  but  it  is  only 
form  that  changes  [clearly  this  denies  the  '  Being '  of  man]. 

Also  one  may  see  how,  from  our  putting  form  for  fact,  we  must  have 
introduced  inertia  into  Nature :  for  inertia  does  truly  appertain  to  the 
form  (it  is  determined  by  circumstances).  And  again,  conversely,  how 
in  those  things  that  we  put  as  '  entities,'  which  are  forms  merely — life, 
e.  g. — there  is  an  arbitrariness,  or  primariness.  This  is  the  inertia  or 
negation  :  it  has  first  to  be  seen  as  passive  necessity,  and  then  excluded 
for  the  actual.  So  Science,  by  showing  all  this  as  form  (this  correlation, 
&c.),  necessarily  excludes  the  inertia  from  the  fact.  But  observe,  it  t* 
in  the  form :  it  is  useful  to  remember  this. 

It  would  be  sad  to  be  under  illusion  if  this  were  our  true,  perfect 
Being ;  but  not  if  it  be  not  so.     We  put  the  matter  wrongly,  in  lament- 
ing that  our  senses  deceive  us ;  it  is  not  that  we  have  senses  and  yet 
they  place  us  under  illusion,  but  that  we  are  under  illusion  and  there- 
fore we  have  senses  (and  intellect).     We  could  not  have  them,  except 
by  being  under  illusion :  they  mean  this,  and  arise  out  of  it.     We  are 
in  a  world  of  illusions — surrounded  by  them  ;  that  is,  we  have  senses 
and  intellect  (or  are  sensational  and  intellectual).     For  what  is  to  be 
under  illusion  but  to  be  obliged  to  think  and  feel  that  to  be  which  truly 
is  not  ?  but  this  is  exactly  to  have  such  sense  and  intellect.    The  '  phe- 
nomenon' of  the  senses,  and  perception  by  them,  and  intellect,  is  involved 
in,  and  flows  out  of,  our  being  under  illusion :  for  we  must  feel  as  real 
that  which  is  not;  by  the  very  definition  of  'being  under  illusion.' 

Now  if  we  look  at  this  we  see  that  it  means  having  '  senses.'     [Yet 
observe  :  the  illusions  answer  to  the  fact — this  does  not  explain  why 
our  senses  are  such  as  they  are].     It  shows,  however,  why  these  per- 
cepts must  be  to  us  substantial,  solid,  real ;  why  there  must  be  the  con- 
viction, the  necessary  belief,  of  their  existence.     Does  not  the  secret  of 
'  space  '  lie  here  ? — for  is  not  '  being  in  space '  the  only  way  in  which 
that  which  is  not  can  be  felt  as  real  or  substantial  ?     This  is  why  the 
world  is  '  in  space  ' — solid. 

To  be  ignorant,  and  yet  under  the  operation  of  existence  acting  on  us, 
is  necessarily  to  be  under  illusion :  that  is,  it  is  to  have  sense  and  in- 
tellect, and  to  think  and  feel  that  to  be  which  is  not.  Man  thinks  and 
feels  that  to  be  which  is  not,  because  he  is  acted  upon  by  that  which 
he  does  not  know. 

We  might  roughly  illustrate  this  by  supposing  the  sense  of  sight  re- 
stored to  a  blind  man :  he  would  begin  to  think  the  heavens  moved. 
Man  so  becomes  under  the  necessity  of  knowing  more,   i.  e.   of  being 
more  than  he  was  before.     His  ignorance  now  is  an  evil,  loss,  an  occa- 
sion of  suffering  to  him,  which  it  was  not  before. 

The  inertia  we  perceive  in  Nature  is  because  of  our  own,  but  that  13 
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uot  the  inertia  which  is  ours :  even  as  in  astronomy  a  motion  of  our  own 
makes  us  perceive  a  motion  that  does  not  and  cannot  exist ;  but  from  it, 
as  percept,  we  learn  what  is  our  own.  So  our  own  inertia  makes  us 
perceive  an  inertia  which  does  not  and  cannot  be,  even  as  an  inertia :  it 
is  a  different  inertia  from  ours ;  but  from  it  (as  percept)  we  learn  our 
own.  One  inertia,  affecting  us,  makes  us  perceive  another  as  in 
Nature. 

The  relation  of  Ferrier  to  Comte  is  interesting.  Their  fundamental 
position  is  the  same — that  the  perceived  is  the  union  of  self  and  object ; 
but  then  while  Comte  says  'this  is  only  phenomenon  and  cannot  be  the 
fact' ;  Ferrier  says,  '  this  compound  is  the  true  and  only  fact.'  Is  not 
this  a  self-contradiction?— at  any  rate  the  agreement  in  that  primary 
position  is  very  curious  and  interesting.  Comte's  position  appears  not 
only  the  one  for  advance  and  progress,  but  moreover  the  true  one.  That 
of  Ferrier  stops  all  enquiry.  Besides,  it  surely  involves  this  :  that  God 
also  must  be  object  plus  subject. 

This  necessity  we  perceive  in  Nature  is  holiness ;  and  holiness  re- 
solves itself  in  the  simplest  way  into  Being — the  two  are  one ;  for  ne- 
cessary action  is  holiness  ;  necessity  and  action  united — right  action. 
Where  Being  is,  there  action  is  necessary :  to  Be  and  to  act  are  insepar- 
able, and  in  truth  indistinguishable.     Therefore  if  there  be  Being,  at 
once  there  is  necessary  action  :  the  action  is  necessary  if  there  be  Being. 
So  to  say  the  action  is  not  necessary,  but  contingent  (i.  e.  arbitrary), 
is  in  fact  to  say  there  is  not  Being ;  i.  e.  the  Being  of  which  it  is  the 
action :  it  is  then  dependent  upon  circumstance — it  is  form.     This 
self-action,  contingency,  or  'free-will,'  resolves  itself  into  not-being; 
and  not-being  identifies  itself  with  form. 

Thus,  then,  Being  means  necessary  action :  the  latter  is  involved  in  the 
former,  and  is  a  mere  explication  of  the  idea. 

Being  involves  holiness.  To  speak  of  '  necessary  action,'  or  holiness, 
is  only  to  speak  of  Being.  Being  must  be  holy :  no  holiness,  no  neces- 
sary action,  no  Being.  So  the  glory  of  '  Being  *  comes  out  more  and 
more.  Dimly  I  have  seen  before  that  it  is  necessarily  the  sum  and  per- 
fection of  all  excellence  ;  that  there  can  be  no  higher ;  and  all  less  than, 
the  most  perfect  and  divine  must  be  so  by  defect  of  Being. 

Thus  also  we  see  man's  '  free-will,'  or  selfness,  from  '  death,'  or  not- 
being  ;  and  how  simply  all  contingency  or  non-necessity  involves  and 
implies  a  self.     This  is  the  only  negation,  or  possible  negation ;  i.  e.  it 
is  the  only  form :  and  how  beautiful  that  is ;  it  is  what  moralists  and 
poets  have  admired  so — man's  freedom.     This  is  the  negation  ;  this  the- 
worst  thing : — must  not  Being  be  glorious  indeed  if  this  glory  be  in, 
want  and  defect  ? 

One  sees  man's  free-will  from  his  not-being ;  i.  e.  his  phase  of  exist- 
ence has  relation  to  that  negation ;  the  defect  or  not-being  in  respect  to 
him  is  brought  clearly  out,  and  become  the  characteristic  element : — a 
change  as  if  from  necessary  passion  to  arbitrary  action,  or  vice  versa. 
The  negation  is  not  done  away  but  made  manifest,  that  so  it  may  be 
excluded ;  even  as  by  Science  the  negation  in  Nature  (as  perceived)  ia 
made  the  characteristic  feature  ;  and  is  so  placed  in  progress  of  being 
excluded.     The  negation  in  man  was  at  first  hidden,  subordinate,  not 
characterizing  him ;  but  now — being   in  progress  of  destruction — it  ia 
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prominent,  characteristic.  He  may  be  said  to  be  a  negation,  as  it  were  : 
the  want  or  defect  is  that  to  which  his  consciousness  is  directed ;  he  is 
seZ/"-conscions,  and  no  more  can  rest  till  this  defect  be  removed,  and  life 
or  Being  given  him — that  is,  till  the  self  be  destroyed. 

So  we  see,  man's  actions  are  not  necessary,  they  are  truly  contingent. 
Phenomenally  he  has  free-will ;  i.  e.  in  relation  to  him  there  is  not- 
being  ;  what  he  does  is  not  necessary,  as  the  action  of  all  Being  is,  but 
contingent ;  it  may  or  it  may  not  be.  [But  this  means  '  determined  by 
circumstances  ':  we  cannot  make  it  other].  No  external  force  compels  our 
actions,  they  depend  on  our  selves.  And  yet  this  depending  on  ourselves 
is  precisely  being  determined  by  circumstances  :  it  shows  us  we  look  on 
Nature  wrongly.  This  law  and  necessity  we  recognize  in  it  must  be 
something  very  different  from  what  we  suppose.  The  change  in  the 
view  of  ourselves  necessitates  a  corresponding  change  in  our  view  of 
Nature. 

Is  not  the  effect  produced  on  us  (our  '  consciousness  ')  by  a  thi-ng,  the 
way  in  which  we  perceive  it — i.  e.  the  '  form  '  of  it  ?  Think  in  how 
many  different  ways  (or  '  forms  ')  we  perceive  the  one  fact  of  the  earth's 
motion  :  as  day  and  night,  i.  e.,  but  different  days  and  nights,  and  dif- 
ferent in  different  places  ;  made  to  differ  by  our  moving  (i.  e.  changing 
our  place).  It  is  this  one  motion  under  such  circumstances  or  conditions 
of  Being.  So  our  condition  causes  us  to  '  perceive '  (or  be  consciously 
affected  by)  the  one  fact  in  these  various  and  changing  ways.  From 
them  we  can  learn  what  the  fact  is  and  what  the  conditions. 

How  simple  is  the  doctrine  of  subjective  negation :   for  it  is  not 
asserting   the    negation ;    that    the    doctrine    of  inertia    (which  is  the 
basis   of  Science)  clearly  affirms.      The  only  question  is,   '  is  this 
known  minus  objective    or   subjective  ?   does   it   inhere    in  the   fact 
or  not?'     How  can  the  answer  be  other  than  one  ?     And  the  inertia 
cannot  be  denied,  of  Nature  except  by  being  transferred  to  man.     And 
what  is  it  after  all  but  the  familiar  conception  that  man  does  not  know  ? 
It  is  but  his  '  imperfection,'  only  affecting  him  in  a  peculiar  way  ;  and 
this,  as  exemplified  continually,  in  order  that  it  may  be  got  rid  of. 

Thus  we  may  put  it. — The  phenomenon  is  objective  and  subjective  : 
now  the  true  objective  is  the  fact;  is  that  which  is  added — the  sub- 
jective— a  plus  or  a  minus  ?     Surely  it  is  a  minus  :  the  phenomenon 
cannot  be  more  than  the  fact,  but  less.     We  do  not  know,  do  not  per- 
ceive, all  that  is  truly  in  the  fact ;  we  do  not  recognize  the  action, 
e.  g.     By  the  bye,  the  ordinary  doctrine  about  beauty  as  depending  on 
the  mind,  is  asserting  that  the  phenomenon  is  fact  with  a  plus  added ; 
and  this  involves  that  something  of  the  fact  is  known. 

The  conception  of  all  the  forces  as  motion  appeared  differently  to 
me,  thus :  thinking  how  much  more  unknown  the  '  why '  of  space  is 
than  that  of  time — how  forms  are  in  time,  and  to  be  in  time  is  merely 
to  feel  the  forms  as  the  fact. 

How  simple  it  is,  that  to  be  not  in  time — to  be  eternal — is  merely  to 
be  in  relation  with,  to  have  as  the  sole  fact  to  us,  an  existence,  an 
actuality,  of  which  all  that  is  in  time  are  forms  ;  in  a  word,  to  know 
the  unchanging  fact. 
But  why  we  are  in  space  is  in  no  such  way  explicable. 

I  thought :  why  are  these  changes  of  form  in  space,  or  conveying  to 
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flected that  the  conception  of  space  is  'empirical ';  i.  e.,  entirely  derived 
from  the  individual  sense  of  moving.  So  it  links  itself  with  the  '  self,' 
with  the  feeling  to  us  of  the  fact,  whatever  it  is.  Then  I  considered 
how  all  the  other  forces — sound,  light,  chemicity,  life  itself — are  iden- 
tified with  motion  ;  how  we  say  they  are  motion.  Yet  they  do  not  na- 
turally convey  to  us  any  such  impression  ;  indeed,  nothing  can  at  first 
seem  more  absurd  or  repugnant  than  to  reduce  them  to  mere  motion,  or 
change  in  space;  it  seems  like  turning  all  the  beauty  and  meaning 
and  fact  out  of  them. 

And  then  it  occurred  to  me  to  take  it  the  other  way :  to  look  at  the 
converse.     If  light  and  music  and  life  be  motion,  why,  vice  versa,  must 
it  not  be  that  motion  is  truly  these? — It  is  not  'life  is  motion,'  but 
'  motion  is  life.'     The  solution  here  is  to  be  obtained  not  by  less  but  by 
more ;  not  by  emptying,  but  by  filling.     It  is  not  that  we  put  the  life 
into  the  one  '  motion,'  but  that  we  put  it  out  of  the  other.     That  which 
we  call  motion  is  truly  life  ;  but  it  is  mere  motion  to  us  because  of  our 
emptiness  and  death :  we  do  not  see  the  Life  in  it,  not  because  it  is  not 
there  :  the  life  we  do  see,  which  is  one  with  it,  proves  that  it  is  there. 
And  with  this  how  well  agrees  the  extended  use  of  the  word  motion  : 
what  is  there  of  life,  energy,  activity  and  power,  that  we  do  not  call 
motion  ?     This  particular  form  of  life,  which  we  call  motion,  is  that 
which  is  in  immediate  relation,  as  it  were,  to  us  in  some  way ;  so  that 
our  emptiness  makes  itself  seen  in  it.     This  mere  '  motion  '  is  what 
Life  becomes  by  and  through  «s  :  we  put  in  the  negation,  and  make  life 
and  action,  i.  e.  Being,  mere  change  in  space ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
well  to  observe  that  on  examination  the  '  matter  '  disappears ;  and  force, 
i.  e.  motion,  is  seen  to  be  all — it  is  the  Being  too.  ' 

That  'motion,'  as  such,  is  in  the  special  and  more  immediate  relation 
to  us,  is  evident :  '  materially '  it  is  the  one  thing  within  our  power ; 
and  besides  it  is  proved  by  our  making  it  the  standard  and  explanation, 
of  all  things,  it  is  the  one  '  action '  we  seem  to  understand.     And  now 
observe,  nothing  less  is  done  than  removing  the  difficulty  of  how  motion 
produces  sensation.     This  'motion'  is  more — i.  e.  the  fact  of  it — and 
has  an  adaptation  to  produce  such  results.     So  I  seem  to  see  much  far- 
ther into  our  '  perception,'  and  to  escape  from  an  opposition  to  instinct 
and  feeling  which  could  not  be  right. 

It  is  as  if  some  cups  were  before  us ;  one  appears  to  us  empty,  the 
others  full.  Now  this  empty  cup  is  ours,  the  others  not.  On  ex- 
amining, we  find  there  is  not  the  difference  between  them  we  thought : 
either  ours  is  full  or  those  are  empty — they  are  alike,  at  any  rate. 
Now  which  is  it  ?  Is  it  that  we  do  not  see  the  fulness  of  ours,  or 
that  we  imagine  a  fulness  in  the  others  ?  This  is  the  question :  ia 
motion  life,  or  Life  motion  ?  I  hold  the  former. 

Observe— not  as  the  idea,  but  as  rising  out  of  it — how  perhaps  our 
very  bodily  motions  may  constitute  a  life,  little  as  we  think  of  it.  See 
how  all  are  necessitated ;  all  answer  ends ;  all  are  determined,  indeed, 
by  intellectual  causes.  If  this  be  so,  how  the  doctrine  of  intelligence  as 
a  cause  of  life  is  intensified  and  fulfilled.  Here  we  see  what  it  is :  that 
in  these  intelligent,  designed  motions,  there  is  life.  Surely,  of  all  mo- 
tions, we  should  know  most  of  our  own ;  and  we  know  how  volition  and 
thought  are  the  cause  of  them. 
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Here  is  Socrates'  argument  in  Crito :  if  thought  be  the  cause  of  all 
things,  how  absurd  it  is  to  refer  them  to  mechanical  causes.     Leave 
out  the  life  from  human  motions,  and  they  too  are  the  phenomenon  of 
mechanical  results.     That  is  how  they  might  appear  to  a  '  dead '  in- 
telligence, who  should  not  recognize  our  life  in  them. 
The  argument  is  thus : — take  light  or  fire :  now  there  is   no  more  in 
them  than  there  is  in  mere  mechanical  motion  ;  they  are  that,  and  neces- 
sarily under  the  same  laws.     Then  of  course  we  see  that  all  that  is  in 
them  is  in  motion.     This  in  truth  is  involved  in  the  thought  that  the 
stars  constitute  living  organic  bodies  :  their  motions  are  a  life. 

This  '  mere  motion '  is  what  Life  (i.  e.  Being,  the  divine  and  eternal) 
becomes  to  us,  by  us.  By  our  negation  Life  is  emptied,  and  made  mere 
change  in  relation  to  space ;  i.  e.  we  do  not  see  it,  nor  what  there  is  in 
it.  So  one  understands  the  value  of  that  strong  feeling  of  the  sacred 
mystery  of  life ;  this  guarding  it  from  any  mere  physical  explanations. 
I  do  not  go  against  that.  I  do  not  deny  the  sacred  mystery ;  but  I  say 
that  all  this  which  we  treat  so  lightly  partakes  of  that  sacredness. 
There  is  no  more  in  life  than  in  motion,  only  because  in  motion  is  all 
that  is  in  life. 

I  have  said  that  all  our  names  of  things  evidently  denote  forms.  Now 
observe  how  we  deal  only  with  forms  to  any  practical  or  tangible  pur- 
pose ;  how  with  them  only  the  senses  have  to  do.  All  that  is  to  the 
senses  is  form  ;  i.  e.  all  that  is  in  space  :  in  other  words,  space  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  forms.  Here  we  have  space  :  for  observe  how  and  in  what 
sense  space  is  a  condition  of  forms — it  is  so  only  of  forms  considered  or 
felt  as  Being  ;  of  forms  as  substantial.  Space  is  the  only  mode  by 
which  forms  can  be  felt  as  Being  or  as  fact.  Negation  is  a  condition  of 
forms :  space  is  negation ;  so  space  must  be,  for  forms  to  be  (as)  fact. 
Forms  felt  as  fact  involve  space  felt  as  Being.  These  things  are  sub- 
stantial, i.  e.  real,  only  as  being  in,  or  occupying,  space.  Space  is  the 
only  way  of  giving  substance,  i.  e.  Being,  to  the  forms. 

It  is  thus :  if  these  forms  or  things  truly  are,  there  must  be  space. 
Then  we,  feeling  them  as  facts,  must  be  in  space ;  must  feel  space  as 
being.  Now  we  know  these  things  are  forms,  and  yet  we  feel  them  as 
facts  : — this  is  what  is  the  matter  with  us ;  it  is  the  « death.'  It  de- 
pends on  our  not  knowing  the  fact  of  which  they  are  forms,  i.  e.  the 
eternal. 

But  then  comes  the  question  :  '  why  does  the  being  of  these  forms  in- 
volve the  being  of  space  ? — why  does  space  belong  to  them  ?  To  an- 
swer this,  is  it  not  sufficient  to  see  that  space  is  negation  ;  and  negation 
(i.  e.  not-being)  of  course  pertains  to  form?  So  we  see  that  our  notion 
of  the  being  of  space  is  simply  that  of  the  being  of  not-being.  Of 
course  this  is  a  roundabout  expression  ;  it  is  like  the  complicated  formula 
that  results  from  the  mathematical  statement  of  data,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  a  much  more  simple  expression.  So  with  regard  to  this  :  it 
means  that  we,  feeling  forms  to  be,  necessarily  have  to  infer  a  being  of 
negation.  So  to  a  Being  to  whom  the  form  is  fact,  or  who  does  not  know 
the  fact,  there  must  be  space,  i.  e.  motion ;  that  is,  he  must  necessarily 
infer  matter ;  in  other  words,  he  must  be  physical. 

'Being,'  felt  as  belonging  to  the  forms — 'the  being  of  the  forms' — 
means  substance  in  space,  i.  e.  matter.     Any  Being  to  whom  the  forms 
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are  '  Being '  must  perceive  space ;  so  there  must  be  inferred  the  sub- 
stratum, &c. :  for  it  is  clear  this  substratum,  or  matter,  rests  wholly  on 
fhe  existence  of  space.  Dealing  with  'things,'  or  forms,  as  facts,  there 
must  be  the  substratum.  The  '  forces  in  space '  of  Oersted  and  Faraday 
will  not  do.  If  there  be  space  there  must  be  matter ;  if  there  be  not 
space  then  these  things  are  not  substantial ;  i.  e.  they  truly  are  not. 

But  observe  ;  even  if  there  be  space,  and  these  things  therefore  are 
substantial,  or  are,  does  it  follow  that  there  is  matter  because  we  ne- 
cessarily infer  it  ?     May  we  not  find  it  thus :  that  these  things  are  sub- 
stantial or  real,  i.  e.  have  substance  in  them  of  which  they  are  forms  ; 
and  yet  there  not  be  space,  or  matter:  viz.  because  of  some  subjective 
condition,  some  ignorance,  of  ours  ?    And  this  would  be  it :  —  our  ignor- 
ance of  the  true,  eternal,  fact  (i.  e.  our  not-being,  or  non-spirituality) 
empties  them  to  us  ;  puts  negation  instead  of  Being.  This  is  their  being 
in   space :  and  so  comes  the  necessity  of  our  supplying  the  Being, 
or  substratum,   of  'matter.'      And  then  this    'substratum'   which 
we  supply  turns  out  to  be  none — it  is  only  space  after  all :  it  has  not 
the  Being  that  we  want. 

Is  not  this  '  existence  in  space '  of  things  the  same  as  that  of  space 
being  put  for  God  ? — where  God  is,  we,  not  seeing  Him,  see  space  or 
not-being  ? 

So  there  being  space  involved  in  the  facts  (as  they  are  to  us)  of  course 
there  is  motion  to  us  :  all  these  'changes  in  space'  follow.  We  move — are 
conscious  of  motion — because  to  our  feeling  or  consciousness — not  to  our 
thought  or  imagination  only — the  forms  are  facts. 

Is  not  all  this  simply  that  man  is  a  form  [and  therefore  this  necessity 
for  the  idea  of  negation  to  solve  the  problems]  ?    It  is  simply  that  man 
is  a  creature ;  for  we  have  seen  the  creature  necessarily  is  form ;  and 
man,  therefore,  as  apart  from  God,  is  only  form.  If  God  be  not  in  him, 
Being  (fact,  i.  e. ;  actuality  or  life)  is  not  in  him  ;  and  as  form,  of 
course  forms  are  fact  to  him.     So  man's  only  true  Being  is  in  oneness 
with  God — all  this  is  an  axiom.  All  creatures  without  God  in  them  are 
empty  forms  [as  things  without  matter  are  abstractions  ?]     Apart  from 
God,  man  is  apart  from  '  Being.'     The  question  then  is  :  why  is  this 
being  apart  from  God  necessary  ?     Why  is  our  perception  so  ?    Was  the 
'  Fall  *  becoming  conscious  of  self  ? 

The  sum  of  it  all  is,  that  we  are  creatures,  and  apart  from  G-od — 
which  we  know  so  well.     He  is  not  in  us  ;  our  action  is  self-action. 
Here  is  the  goodness  of  free-will ;  it  must  be :  the  doctrine  belongs 
to  this  state  of  separateness  from  God ;  it  means  that  God  does  not 
act  in  us,  and  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  it.     Pantheism  denies  this 
being  apart  from  God :  free-will  means  inertia ;  emptiness  of  God. 
So  all  this  philosophy  comes  back  to  the  simple  religious  instincts  ; 
merely  dispelling  a  few  chimeras  and  false  fancies  we  have  reared  up. 
That  is  its  function. 

Now  the  destiny  of  the  creatures  is  to  be  filled  with  God.     [Is  it  as 
a  'tension,'  a  'theory,'  to  be  fulfilled  in  interpretation?]     Its  good  is 
not  in  being  but  in  having  been — in  being  fulfilled  and  done  away ;  for 
the  creature  surely  is  done  away  in  fulfilment.     The  destiny  of  crea- 
tures is  to  be  filled  with  God :  so  man  is  to  be  done  away  as  man : — 
even  Christ  Himself ;  as  it  is  said  :  '  He  shall  give  up  the  kingdom  to 
the  Father,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all.'     And  again,  we  are  told  that 
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knowledge   shall  pass  away,  and  only  Love  remain.     Surely  Hegel's 
ideas  meet  an  interpretation  here. 

There  is  a  t&nsion  [as  in  theory  which  is  fulfilled  in  interpretation], 
and  this  tension  or  negation  is  the  self :  it  is  this  has  to  be  done  away. 
The  good  of  man  is  not  in  being,  but  in  being  done  away.  True  self- 
sacrifice  is  only  here. 

That  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  of  this  being  of  ours  is  from  the 
self,  proves  again  the  badness  t)f  this  state ;  that  it  is  not  our  true 
life  at  all.  If  it  were  not  so,  God  would  act  in  us;  which  is 
to  Be. 

The  relation  of  the  forces  to  motion  wants  turning  round.  It  is  not 
that  the  forces  are  forms  of  motion — in  many  ways  that  will  not  do — 
but  motion,  and  all  other  forces,  are  forms  of  vibration. 

Not  vibration  a  form  of  motion  :  motion  is  necessarily  vibration  ;  and 
motion  a  form  of  force,  perhaps :  then  force  is  vibration.  Thus  we 
identify  them. 

But  the  forces  are  not  perceived  as  vibration  (any  more  than  as  motion); 
the  forms  are  the  phenomena :  sound,  light,  &e. 

The  forces  are  forms  of  vibration,  of  which  motion  is  also  a  form. 
The  conceiving  of  the  forces  as  forms  of  motion  was  wrong ;  like 
connecting  heat  with  expansion,   as  such :  it  was  an  unifying  of 
forms.     How,  e.  g.,  are  chemicity  or  life,  motion  ?     This  brings  in 
that  idea  of  light,  not  as  mere  mechanical  undulation,  but  as  un- 
dulation of  chemicity.     Then  what  we  call  '  motion '  also  must  be 
vibration  with  more  in  it,  though  merely  change  in  space  to  us. 
Then  we  want  to  see  why  we  naturally  take  motion,  or  the  empty  vi- 
bration, as  the  type  or  '  fact '  to  which  we  seek  to  reduce  all  other  forms 
of  vibration.     Also  consider  how  long  it  has  taken  us  to  find  out  that 
the  fact  of  which  the  forces  are  forms  is   vibration :  how  we  put  the 
forms  for  the  fact,  and  how  little  it  looks  like  it ;  and  also  how,  before 
recognizing  the  true  fact,  we  supposed  a  different  one — a  negation  in- 
deed— a  thing  having  reference  only  to  space.     Surely  it  is  just  as  we 
have  supposed  '  matter '  to  be  that  of  which  things  are  forms,   before 
finding  that  they  are  forms  of  the  eternal. 

It  is  curious  how  matter  and  motion  go  together.  It  is  natural  that 
supposing  matter  to  be  the  substance  of  the  world,  we  should  hold  mo- 
tion to  be  the  fact  of  force :  the  two  must  go  together.  And  then  comes 
the  question :  why  is  that  of  which  forces  are  forms  vibration  ?  what  is 
the  true,  actual  meaning  of  this  ? 

It  is  striking  how  my  thought  has  been  introducing  this  conception  of 
'  vibration.'  This  was  the  point  of  my  first  conception  respecting  func- 
tion, pointing  out  life  as  a  vibration ;  and  so  of  nutrition,  &c.  In  fine, 
that  introduction  of  '  negation,  as  an  element  of  thought,  is  this  and  no- 
thing more ;  considering  all  as  vibration,  i.  e.  two  equal  and  opposite : 
the  essence  of  vibration  is  this.  And  for  the  deeper  meaning  and  ne- 
cessity of  it,  have  I  not  seen  how  creation  presents  itself  as  vibration  ? 
Does  not  one  perceive  how  the  eternal,  seen  as  in  time,  must  be  two 
equal  and  opposite  ?  i.  e.  the  forms  of  it  must  be  vibration :  to  the  in- 
tellect it  must  be  so.  It  is  because  the  fact  is  eternal  that  to  the  in- 
tellect all  must  be  vibration ;  and  it  simplifies  itself  yet  more,  even  to 
what  I  have  said.  The  demand  of  the  intellect  for  negation  I  have 
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Been — the  necessity  of  recognizing  that  that  which  is  to  the  intellect  is 
not  the  very  fact  or  Being.     Now  this  introduction  of  negation  is  the 
recognition  of  the  two  opposites,  and  nothing  more ;  it  is  merely  the 
application  of  it,  to  regard  all  '  forces '  as  vibration.     It  is  being  and 
not-being,  phis  and  minus,  in  reference  to  each  'form'  considered  or  per- 
ceived.    That  is  the  point  of  vibration  in  every  case  :  the  change,  thing, 
process,  is  and  is  not  (either  in  the  same  or  other  form,  according  to 
whether  it  be  continuous  or  transitive.) 

It  is  interesting  thus  to  see  the  oneness  and  simplicity  of  my  entire 
thought ;  what  it  all  really  means :   viz.  the  recognition  of  the  eternity, 
the  actualness,  of  the  fact.     So  the  '  vibration,'  which  I  recognize 
everywhere,  means  merely  that  all  the  perceived  is  form — changing 
form.     Do   I  see  also  why  the  changing  form  is  necessary  ?  why  vibra- 
tions must  in  part  be  transitive  ? 

Surely  every  action  (motion,  e.  g.)  must  change  if  it  be  not  eternal : 
i.e.  aliform  must  change.     How  curiously,  in  our  conceptions,  that 
going  on  for  ever  answers  to  the  actual  Being,  which  is  the  true  being 
eternal.     When  we  say  of  all  that  is  in  time  that  it  is  (a  form  of)  vi- 
bration, we  say  it  is  (a  form  of)  being  and  not-being  [we  give  up,  of 
course,   the   distinction   of  being  and   acting]  ;  i.  e.   that   nothing  has 
really  been,  only  appearance. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  various  processes  or  phenomena  in  the 
world  as  forms  of  life,  instead  of  life  as  a  form  of  vibration,  of  which 
these  other  phenomena  are  also  forms.     So  we  speak,  perhaps,  of  things 
as  forms  of  matter ;  instead  of  matter  as  a  form  of  the  spiritual,  of 
which  they  also  are  forms  ?     Matter  has  been  an  '  entity,'  form  put  for 
fact ;  like  life  and  motion  ?     Wrhy  has  this  been  ?    What  is  there  about 
matter  and  motion  and  life,  that  they  should  have  been  taken  as  enti- 
ties ?     In  reference  to  the  forces,  think  how  the  two  extremes — motion 
and  life — have  had  this  part ;  these  being  as  it  were  nearest  to  us. 

With  respect  to  gravitation  as  one  of  the  forces :  it  too  must  be  a 
form  of  vibration.     That  settles  the  question  about  'inherent  proper- 
ties '  altogether :  if  gravitation  be  (as  of  course  it  is)  vibration,  then 
we  see  only  half  of  it ;  what  is  it  that  has  produced  the  tension  ? 

Plato  rejects  attractions,  and  attributes  all  such  phenomena  to  the 

impulse  of  other  bodies,  on  the  ground  that  there  cannot  be  a  vacuum. 
This  doctrine  of  vibration  accounts  for  the  constant  tension ;  i.  e.  when 
there  is  a  plus  the  minus  must  be ;  and  vice  versa :  and  the  plus  and 
minus,  or  vibration,  are  evidently  only  equilbrium  drawn  out  or  dis- 
turbed.    [This  conception  is  useful  in  relation  to  electricity.] 

Is  it  not  clear  that  equilibrium  and  vibration  are  only  two  ways  of 
seeing  one  thing  ? — that  which  is  equilibrium,  in  one  point  of  view,  is 
vibration  in  another.  And  farther :  the  sum  of  all  vibrations  must  be 
equilibrium ;  they  must  make  that :  and  the  fact  of  the  equilibrium  of 
the  universe  demonstrates  all  action  in  it  to  be  vibration — demonstrates 
the  doctrine  of  transitive  vibration. 

It  is  curious,  the  reducing  all  the  forces  to  motion,  as  if  it  alone  were 
without  us ;  when  we  think  that  motion,  as  such,  is  just  as  subjective 
as  light  as  such.  Our  instinct  of  light  as  light  is  the  same  as  of  motion 
as  motion :  to  overthrow  the  one  takes  away  the  entire  basis  from  the 
other ;  if  light  may  be  something  different  from  what  it  is  to  us,  then 
of  course  motion  may.  It  is  a  strange  idea,  this  putting  up  motion  as 
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a  standard ;  it  is  as  if  we  had  taken  any  other,  and  said  '  all  are  this  ' ; 
as  indeed  was  done — e.  g.  in  Life.  Yet  it  is  natural ;  and  necessary 
indeed. 

We  take  motion  as  the  standard,  because  it  is  what  it  is  to  us  truly 
through  ourselves,  i.  e.  through  our  negation.  The  negation  is  pre- 
sented to  us  most  clearly  in  motion,  therefore  wo  use  it  to  hring  the 
negation  into  all  the  others,  that  we  may  understand  them ;  hut  man's 
heart  will  not  have  it,  though  his  intellect  may. 

Motion  includes  ourselves,  as  it  were ;  we  move  and  are  moved. 
This  is  why  we  use  it  so  ;  but  why  the  case  should  be  thus  is  the  thing 
to  see.  It  is  one  with  our  being  in  space,  evidently :  if  we  could  see 
clearly  why  and  what  is  our  being  in  space,  we  should  know  about  this 
motion. 

The  question  why  motion  is  such  as  it  is  to  us,  is  the  same  as  why 
light,  sound,  heat  are  such  as  they  are  to  us.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
subjective  answer  here :  much  more  reasonable  and  simple  is  it  in  re- 
spect to  motion — it  is  from  space,  i.  e.  negation.  We  think  that  motion 
is  really  motion,  apart  from  us,  but  we  do  not  think  so  of  light ;  yet 
observe,  no  one  thinks  light  is  denied  in  being  asserted  to  be  a  form  of 
something  else.  We  have  no  entity  of  light  as  of  life  and  motion. 

All  '  entities '  must  be  vibration — it  is  the  only  entity.  That  is  to 
say,  entities  are  not,  and  cannot  be  ;  they  are  things  falsely  supposed  to 
be.  They  are  forms  of  vibration ;  therefore  forms  of  not-being — non- 
entity— mistaken  for  fact  or  Being.  Motion  cannot  be,  therefore  (or  be- 
cause) it  must  be  vibration :  all  that  is  not  (i.  e.  cannot  be)  if  it  have 
any  being  at  all,  must  be  vibration :  vibration  and  form  are  one.  Think 
of  a  see-saw  :  surely  the  '  motion  '  must  be  equal  throughout,  yet  in  the 
centre  none  ;  i.  e.  at  the  extremities  the  sum  total  of  the  motion  is  none. 
Yet  there  is  much  motion  in  another  sense. — Is  it  not  clear  how  the 
right  understanding  of  the  case  must  depend  upon  recognizing  the  vi- 
bratile  character  of  the  motion  ?  i.  e.  upon  looking  far  enough  —not  con- 
sidering the  parts  alone. 

Our  finding  all  these  things  (motion,  light,  &c.)  vibrations,  means 
finding  them  forms  only  ;  and  to  say  of  the  forces  they  are  forms  of  vi- 
bration is  that  they  are  forms  of  form ;  and  the  universe  as  vibration  is 
the  universe  as  form.  Like  the  mathematical  formula,  a  +  x  —  x  —  a 
=  0,  it  arises  from  our  way  of  looking  at  a  thing :  we  think  there  is 
something,  but  there  is  nothing ;  as  we  find  out  when  we  examine. 
Just  so  seeing  anything  to  be  a  vibration  is  reducing  it  to  0 ;  seeing 
that  it  is  not,  though  we  thought  it  was.  Or,  if  we  think  a  thing 
is  which  is  not,  when  we  come  to  examine  it  we  shall  find  it  to  be  vi- 
bration. [Observe,  therefore  vibration  cannot  be  fact — cannot  be ;  that 
would  be  to  affirm  the  Being  of  not-being.] 

Now  if  we  can  find  out  why  we  must  suppose  that  to  be  which  is  not, 
we  know  all  about  this  necessity  of  vibration.    It  is  as  a  person  making 
such  a  roundabout  formula  thinks  there  is  something :  the  seeing  that 
the  pluses  and  minus  are  the  same  is  seeing  it  as  vibration.     Or  it  is 
like  those  puzzles  which  consist  in  adding  and  subtracting  equal  num- 
bers, and  making  a  child  think  there  is  some  result  when  there  is  none. 
I  have  seen  the  equation  is  vibration,  and  is  not  the  modern  mathe- 
matics essentially  vibratile,  and  so  true  for  the  mechanical  ?  [and  yet, 
or  rather  because  so,  illogical ;  so  impossible  with  reference  to  being] . 
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And  is  not  the  infinitesimal  method  essentially  the  reducing  to  0 — to 
nothing  ?  In  mathematics  the  idea  of  Being  is  not  rightly  to  be  intro- 
duced at  all :  this  is  its  defence  against  the  charge  of  illogicalness  or 
absurdity.  We  have  erred  by  attaching  implicitly  these  conceptions  of 
being  and  not-being  to  the  plus  and  minus.  They  mean  simply  opposite  : 
they  are  '  of  this  kind  or  mode,'  and  '  of  the  opposite  kind.' 

In  this  view  of  vibration,  bringing  so  clearly  before  us  the  not-being 
of  these  physical  things,  how  easily  we  understand  their  being  known 
and  felt  not  to  be.     Knowing  them  as  forms  only — which  is  being 
not  physical — is  being  saved,  delivered  from  '  death  *:  that  is  simply  to 
feel  them  as  even  now  we  know  and  see  they  must  be.     Here  is  the 
proof  and  demonstration  that  man  shall  be  not  physical,  that  he  shall 
be  made  alive.     It  is  only  to  feel  as  we  know  the  fact  must  be  ;  it  is 
only  to  come  into  true  relation  to  fact  and  Being. 

To  reduce  all  the  forces  to  forms  of  motion  is  the  right  sort  of  thing 
to  do.  It  gets  rid  of  'entities'  (light,  electricity,  heat,  &c.),  but  then 
it  establishes  another  entity,  viz.  that  of  motion.  It  is  thus  it  will  not 
do :  motion  is  not  an  0.  To  reduce  all — including  motion — to  vibra- 
tion, gets  rid  of  entities  altogether ;  for  to  affirm  the  existence  of  vi- 
bration is  not  to  affirm  an  entity  but  an  0.  It  is  not  to  affirm  existence, 
but  only  the  appearance  of  it,  i.  e.  form ;  which  is  precisely  what  we 
want.  So  too  how  pretty  it  is  to  connect  it  with  Nature  as  music : 
all  the  laws  are  laws  of  vibration. 

Seeing  all  as  vibration  it  is  so  clear  to  see  all  as  form.     We  no  more 
want  the  substratum  in  which  the  '  qualities '  inhere — the  entities  are 
gone.     Thus  in  gravitation,  it  is  evidently  only  half  we  see ;  it  is  vi- 
bration ;  there  is  a  corresponding  half  before.     So  there  is  no  more 
wanted  the  '  matter,'  of  which  it  is  the  inherent  '  property ';  it  is  no 
property ;  at  once  it  takes  its  place  with  the  rest  of  the  forces :  the 
force  '  arising '  from  approximation  is  phenomenon  only. 

We  have  merely  to  think  of  motion  as  we  have  accustomed  ourselves 
to  think  of  light  or  sound  or  heat  [and  to  do  the  same  by  life  too].  It 
is  so  our  Science  prepares  for  the  actual ;  even  as  the  Ptolemaic  astro- 
nomy for  the  Copernican.  It  is  only  to  apply  to  a  new  particular,  or 
subject,  a  mode  of  thought  already  familiar  to  us  in  respect  to  others : 
but  it  is  a  particular  of  vastly  more  consequence,  making  an  entire  re- 
volution in  our  view  of  the  universe. 

Our   present  doctrine   of  motion   (and  its  forms)   is  precisely  like 
having  the  sun  with  all  the  planets  round  it,  revolving  round  the  earth. 
It  is  palpably  ill-balanced  ;  that  could  never  stand,  neither  can  this. 
As  we  think  the  luminousness  of  light  is  due  to  us,  so  is  it  to  think  that 
the  in-space-ness  of  motion  is — that  is  not  real.     And  see :  by  turning 
this  out,  we  bring  back  that  which  we  have  turned  out  of  the  others. 
If  there  be  no  such  entity  as  motion,  then  there  may  truly  be  light  and 
musfc  and  life :  these  are  not  motion.     [And  they  are  vibration  only  as 
physical ;  as  forms,  not  as  actual]. 

Our  putting  motion  as  the  fact  of  which  all  the  forces  are  forms,  is 
putting  ourselves  in  the  centre.  It  is  that  which  constitutes  the  peculiarity 
of  motion  to  us,  makes  it  that  to  which  we  naturally  refer  all  the  rest ; 
viz.  that  it  is  our  part,  it  is  that  form  which  the  vibration,  as  affecting 
or  pertaining  to  us,  assumes  :  our  '  life,'  as  physical — i.  c.  the  life  made 
up  by  man's  action  as  physical— it  Is  that  is  motion.  This  individual  re- 
lation to  us,  as  'agents,'  make*  it  our  standard. 
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Also,  it  is  precisely  '  unifying  forms ' ;  in  this  case  we  can  see  what 

that  is  in  all. 

Vibration  can  only  be  form ;  whatever  is  seen  as  vibration  is  therein  ne- 
cessarily seen  to  be  form  only.  So  here  is  the  Tightness  of  regarding  all 
the  forces  which  were  seen  as  vibration  as  forms,  i.  e.  of  motion.  But 
now  motion  also  being  seen  as  vibration,  it  necessarily  follows  that  mo- 
tion too  must  be  also  form  (of  something). 

So  the  idea  of  vibration  resolves  itself  into  Being  and  not-being,  and 
so  goes  deeply  into  Nature.  It  presents  to  us  as  first  a  positive  absence 
of  each  thing,  or  force ;  of  course  of  that  which  is  not  eternal  the  ab- 
sence must  precede  the  Being.  With  this  the  not-being  of  man  accords 
perfectly :  it  is  a  positive  minus,  necessarily  coming  first,  and  the  Being, 
or  plus,  after  it,  =  0,  or  oneness  with  God. 

Our  observation  makes  us  conceive  Nature  not  only  as  necessary  law 
(so  suppressing  its  spirituality),  but  also  as  mechanical,  or  in  space,  i.  e. 
as  motion.  This  is  the  error,  the  theory  into  which  we  are  forced  by  ob- 
servation, owing  to  our  imperfect  knowledge. 

Is  it  not  hard  that  motion  should  have  a  subjective  origin  :  we  move,  we 
see  it  in  ourselves.  It  is  just  as  force;  indeed  these  two  are  surely  one  : 
the  subjective  origin  of  '  force '  is  that  of  motion,  for  force  is  motion — 
we  cannot  separate  them.  Here  is  a  new  beauty  in  this  scientific  identi- 
fication ;  it  has  this  meaning,  this  necessity.  So  may  we  not  see  the  doc- 
trine of  the  subjective  inertia  put  into  Nature  better  ?  through  this 
will  not  the  idea  of  the  subjective  origin  of  force  (or  motion,  and  neces- 
sarily therewith  of  matter)  be  found  to  include,  and  present  in  a  clearer 
way,  the  doctrine  of  subjective  inertia  ? 

That  Nature  should  be  luminous  to  us  by  virtue  of  something  in  our- 
selves, seems  to  me  absurd ;  but  that  it  should  be  '  mechanical '  to  us  in 
that  way  is  natural  enough.     We  can  find  in  ourselves  that  which  makes 
it  the  latter  :  motion  belongs  and  pertains  to  us — we  may  introduce  that 
from  ourselves,  from  our  own  consciousness  :  but  how  does  light  belong 
to  us  in  any  such  way  ?     Aud  besides,  the  motion  is  consciously  intro- 
duced by  ourselves,  it  is  inferred ;  it  is  recognized  or  '  supposed '  by  an 
exertion  of  our  own  intellects  ;  but  the  light,  or  luminousness,  is  just 
the  opposite — it  is  as  manifestly  altogether  apart  from  us.     This  being 
the  option :  either  the  luminousness  or  the  motion  is  from   ourselves, 
is  it  not  manifest  it  must  be  the  motion  ?  add  to  this,  also,  that  motion 
proves  itself  to  be  subjective  by  its  very  universality ;  it  alone  has  this 
essential  character  of  a  subjective  element. 

It  is  striking  that  the  very  solution  of  the  question  of  '  matter '  should 
come  through  that  doctrine  of  the  subjectiveness  of  the  sensations — 
through  the  '  forces.'  For  it  is  thus  :  either  there  is  light  (properly  so 
called)  or  there  is  motion ;  there  cannot  be  both.  Now  which  is  there  ? 
Clearly,  to  assert  motion  against  light  is  going  against  instinct ;  and  not 
only  so,  it  is  asserting  reasoning  against  perception.  Perception  gives  us 
light ;  inference  substitutes  motion.  I  hold  that  that  which  is  perceived 
is.  Then  if  motion  be  rejected  here,  and  light  asserted,  motion  is  re- 
jected altogether  ;  for  if  there  be  not  motion  in  light  there  is  none  at  all : 
the  absolute  rejection  of  motion  is  involved.  It  is  as  much  in  light  as  it 
is  at  all ;  it  is  demonstrably  so. 

Now  it  is  only  by  this  getting  rid  of  motion  that  '  matter '  is  truly  es- 
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caped  from  ;  for  until  this  is  done  the  space  remains.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  see  that  matter  cannot  be — the  substratum — but  while  the  space 
remains  this  simply  leaves  us  in  a  contradiction.  Here  is  the  scientific 
position  (Oersted  and  Faraday)  :  no  matter,  but  forces  in  space;  but  till 
no  motion  is  also  seen,  matter  cannot  be  escaped  from.  And  surely  when 
matter  is  given  up  there  can  remain  no  difficulty  in  giving  up  space. 
The  instinct  asserts  the  Being,  the  existence,  which  the  giving  up  of  mat- 
ter denies ;  in  fact,  that  doctrine  is  the  worst  form  of  idealism — it  makes 
the  world  truly  unreal.  If  the  '  matter '  be  abandoned,  space  must  be, 
for  the  sake  of  reality  ;  the  world's  reality  can  be  held  then  only  by  set- 
ting aside  space  as  well.  Certainly,  space  and  no  '  matter '  must  be  mere 
void  ;  the  words  demand  it.  In  fine,  the  scientific  '  no-matter '  demands 
this  '  no-motion  '  as  its  completion. 

Has  not  one  result  of  thinking  of  light,  &c.,  as  motion,  been  to  make 
us  see  it  as  vibration  ? — is  not  this  the  end  and  use  af  it  ? 

Surely  it  is  the  motion  in  three  dimensions  gives  the  idea  of  solidity, 
i.  e.  of  space.  It  is  the  three  right  angles. 

Through  motion,  space  is  clearly  seen  as  subjective ;  it  is  the  '  neces- 
sary inference '  from  motion — the  'substratum'  as  it  were.  It  is  not 
perceived]  the  idea  is.  an  inference  from  motion — it  has  solely  that 
intellectual  basis. 

It  is  curious  that  what  we  call  the  '  primary  qualities '  of  matter  are 
the  subjective ;  those  we  make  out  as  truly  in  the  body — extension,  mo- 
tion, &c. ;  and  the  secondary,  or  those  perceived  through  a  medium,  not 
subjective  [though  perhaps  they  also  have  a  certain  subjectiveness  ?] 
Think  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  light ;  e.  g.  '  God  is  light ' :  and  of 
motion  also ;  how  much  more  is  included  in  it :  all  actions,  all  motions 
of  the  soul. 

I  see  the  universal  error  in  our  supposing  '  properties '  from  effects  ; 
properties  of  matter  from  actions  which  we  observe  as  uniform.  The 
inconsequence  is  apparent  directly  we  reflect ;  what  we  know  is  so  much 
action.  The  inference  of  '  properties '  (and  therefore  of  the  substratum) 
rests  entirely  on  our  assumption  of  ineitia,  or  inertness.  And  one  sees 
again  how  that  doctrine  of  '  matter '  (as  substratum)  arises  from  a  neg- 
ation supposed  in  Nature. 

It  is  very  true  the  senses  deceive  us ;  and  relying  upon  them,  and 
being  under  their  control  is  every  way  bad ;  but  we  do  not  advance  by 
decrying  them,  as  if  they  were  especially  fallacious ;  as  if  we  had  other 
means  of  knowing,  superior  to  them,  and  so  on — setting  up  the  reason, 
&c.,  as  superior  and  sufficient.  It  is  not  so  :  the  senses  are  our  means 
of  learning ;  they  are  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  our  nature :  to  set  up 
intuition  against  them  is  deception  and  folly.  But  the  truth  is  this : 
that  altogether  we  are  deceived  and  under  illusion  :  the  senses  may  re- 
tain their  relative  position — it  is  the  absolute  position  of  man  we  refer 
to.  It  is  the  condition  of  his  present  '  Being '  to  be  deceived  altogether, 
reluctant  as  he  is  to  admit  it.  It  comes  to  the  one  point,  that  this  is 
not  his  true  Being. 

So  we  understand  better  the  strife  respecting  the  relative  authority 
of  the  senses  and  intuition,  or  reason,  &c.     Man  tries  to  hold  that  he 
can  truly  know,  as  he  is  ;  that  he  is  directly  related  to  fact,  and  not  to 
forms  only.     So,  finding  one  means  of  knowing  fail,  he  asserts  the  au- 
thority of  another ;  not  because  he  wants  to  put  one  above  another,  but 
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because  he  wants  to  feel  something  he  may  trust.     He  wants  to   trust 
himself  instead  of  God,  which  he  has  to  learn  to  do  ;  and  in  part  he 
learns  it  by  finding  as  the  result  of  all  his  efforts  that  he  cannot  trust 
himself,  that  there  is  nothing  in  him  that  can  be  trusted  rightly. 

With  regard  to  our  being  under  illusion  (the  feeling  against  which  is 
the  great  argument  for  matter)  the  case  may  be  put  thus.-1— We  knon- 
that  all  the  phenomena — all  our  consciousness — might  be  from  illusion : 
this  can  hardly  be  questioned.     Consider  the  cases  of  illusion  that  are 
known ;  especially,  e.  g.,  how  after  an  amputation  a  man  may  not  only 
have  all  natural  sensations  of  the  limb,  but  may  even  appear  to  himself 
(be  conscious  ?)  that  he  moves  it.     The  question  then  is :  is  there  any 
just  reason  for  supposing  that  we  are  under  illusion  ? 

Here  is  the  point :  if  this  be  man's  true  Being  then  it  would  be  mon- 
strous that  he  should  be  under  illusion ;  and  this  rejection  of  that  view 
(which  leads  also  to  the  rejection  of  positivism)  is  based  upon  that  na- 
tural feeling  and  assumption  of  man's  that  it  is  so.    But  if  it  be  not — 
if  this  state  be,  and  arise  from,  man's  death — then  the  case  is  altered 
indeed ;  the  illusion  is  as  necessary  then  as  it  is  inadmissible  on  the  op- 
posite ground.     It  hardly  needs  to  be  argued.     From  man's  ignorance 
it  flows  ;  from  a  necessity  of  inferring  that  which  is  not.     From  his 
need  to  be  made  different  it  flows ;  a  necessity  of  finding  out  that  he 
has  been  wrong. 

And  it  may  be  adied,  on  the  general  question,  is  not  the  mere  fact 
that  it  is  possible  that  all  our  perceptions,  all  our  state,  might  be  illu- 
sion, that  it  could  result  from  illusion — is  not  this  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  must  be  so  ?  that  it  cannot  be  the  actual  fact  ?     Can  we  believe 
the  real  is  so  little  real  that  a  mere  cheat  should  be  indistinguishable 
from  it  ?     That  is  to  degrade  ourselves  low  indeed  ;  that  is  a  pitiful 
conception  to  make,  that  even  at  our  best,  and  having  our  true  life,  we 
cannot  tell  reality  from  a  sham  !     To  escape  from  a  conclusion,  unwel- 
come to  our  vanity  indeed,  but  full  of  glorious  affirmation  and  still  more 
glorious  promise — to  escape  that,  we  admit  that  the  very  reality  of  things 
is  not  different  from  what  a  dream,  a  sham,  might  be : — what  is  that  but 
to  write  ourselves  down  inheritors  of  so  mean  a  life  that  death  were 
better — how  infinitely  better,  if  it  mark  us  destined  heirs  of  a  life  too 
Irue  for  shams  to  mock  it,  enlightened  by  a  sun  too  bright  for  fire-damps 
and  meteors  to  be  mistaken  for  it ;  a  Life  eternal  and  divine  ! 

I  repeat,  the  fact  that  this  might  be  illusion  demonstrates  that  it  is 
BO.  Find  any  other  reality  not  to  be  distinguished  from  an  unreality, 
and  needing  to  be  held  with  such  a  tenacious  grasp  lest  it  should 
vanish  !  Surely,  if  it  will  dissolve  into  mist  and  nothingness,  let  it : 
we  cannot  be  losers  by  that.  And  then  as  to  the  question  '  Can  we 
suppose  it  of  God  that  He  suffers  us  to  be  under  mere  illusion  ?'  I  reply, 
'  Certainly  not,  on  the  hypothesis  that  this  is  man's  life  but  if  it  be 
not,  then  what  so  natural,  so  certain  ? '  How  this  accounts  for  all  the 
phenomena,  relieves  the  mystery  of  moral  evil,  clears  up  the  course  of 
Providence.  That  man  is  under  illusion,  treats  that  which  is  not  as  if 
it  were — is  not  this  the  very  key  we  want  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
the  world  ? 

The  curious  connection  of  the  entire  idea  of  matter  with  our  '  exertion  ' 
is  full  of  revelations. 
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That  the  secondary  qualities  are  known  to  us  only  as  the  '  causes  of 
certain  sensations,'  &c.,  and  of  the  primary  that  'our  minds  form  per- 
fectly clear  and  definite  notions,  quite  distinct  from  the  sensations  by 
•which  they  are  suggested,'  is  proof  that  the  latter  are  subjective;  and 
that  they  are  obtained  only  actively  and  not  merely  passively  is  of  pri- 
mary consequence  in  the  case.  The  '  activity '  essential  to  these  notions 
is  the  fundamental  element  in  understanding  them. 

Nature  is  all  and  altogether  mechanical  to  us  ;  therefore  it  is  that  in- 
troducing necessity  alters  our  conception  of  it  in  that  respect :  we  must 
have  Ja  necessity  not  mechanical,  which  may  be  compatible  with  its  Di- 
vineness. 

Here  is  the  point  about  Idealism.     It  is  true  that  we  cannot  connect 
our  mental  states,  as  effects,  with  the  '  material '  action  we  necessarily 
infer  withou-t'ns  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  do  to  put  our 
mental  states  first,  and  deduce  the  '  material  world '  from  them.     This 
will  not  succeed  any  better.    Then  what  remains  ? — surely  this  :  that 
our  mental  states  depend  on  spiritual  action.     This  is  free  from  all  ob- 
jection, and  every  way  answers  to  the  demand.     It  leaves  ihefact  of 
that  which  acts  on  us  as  before  the  mental  state  produced ;  does  not  put 
that  first — which  is  in  truth  dead  against  our  consciousness,  and  will  not 
do  for  an  explanation,  because  it  does  away  (without  explaining)  that 
which  we  want  explained.     Yet  it  does  not  land  us  in  the  equal  im- 
possibility of  this  which  produces  our  mental  states  being  'inert':  it 
attributes  the  form,  mode,  appearance  of  it  to  us,  but  leaves  the  fact. 
In  short,  to  say  '  spiritual  action '  is  but  to  say  action  : — that  action  is 
action,  and  not  inertness  or  inaction. 

As  Hamilton  says  :  '  to  think  that  God — i.  e.  Being — can  be  such  as 
we  can  think  it,  is  blasphemy.'  Then  He,  cannot  be  '  intelligent ' : — 
observe  how  much  better  and  simpler  it  is  to  say  '  Being '  than  '  God.' 
Of  course  '  Being '  cannot  be  thought,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ; 
so  this  gets  rid  of  its  theological  appearance.  But  then  farther :  this 
principle  implies  that  our  '  self-conscious '  Being  cannot  be  true  Being, 
for  that  is  '  thought.'  Hamilton  is  wrong  too  in  this  putting  God  as 
unthinkable  apart  from  Being :  does  he  think  there  is  '  Being'  which 
can  be  thought  ? 

Idealism's  own  argument  turns  against  it : — if  material  action  can- 
not produce  mental  state,  neither  can  mental  state  produce  material 
action :  the  incompatibility  is  equal  both  ways.     To  say   '  spiritual 
action'  is  only  to  say  'action.'     It  is  only  saying,  consistently  and 
clearly,  what  all  say  virtually.     It  merely  means  that  inertness  will  not 
answer  for  a  cause,  an  agent,  and  that  we  must  not  conceive  it  as  such. 
In  respect  to  the  argument  from  '  light,'  it  is  simple  that  there  is  a 
subjective  element  in  either  view  ;  either  in  our  sensation  or  our  thought. 
Now  we  have  considered  this  to  be  in  the  sensation,  but  is  it  not  truly 
in  the  conception  ? 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  in  this  age  of  the  world,  and  after  all  our  ex- 
perience, we  should  still  be  thinking  and  feeling  that  that  which  it  is 
necessary  to  us  to  infer  must  be  the  fact  ? 

Very  interesting  is  this  « ultimate  principle  '  as  put  by  Alison  (p.  278) : 
'  the  belief  in  the  external  and  independent  existence  of  the  causes  of 
our  sensations,  or  in  the  evidence  of  sense,  which  involves  the  formation 
of  the  general  idea  of  space.' — It  is  not  so :  the  belief  in  the  separate 
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and  independent  existence  of  the  causes  of  our  sensation  involves  no  idea 
of  space — that  depends  on  a  qualitative  belief  about  them  ;  a  belief  not 
only  in  their  being,  but  in  their  being  as  they  appear  to  us.     And  this 
belief  that  things  are  as  they  appear  to  us  involves  the  formation  of  the 
idea  of  a  negation,  of  not-being  (an  universal  and  infinite  not) ;  for  ob- 
serve, if  we  give  up  their  being  as  they  appear  to  us,  then  there  is  no 
need  for  the  conception  of  this  negation — clearly  that  comes  from  us. 
Introducing  the  subjective  element — i.  e.  affirming  things  to  be  as  they 
appear  to  us — necessitates  forming  the  idea  of  a  negation. 

"We  may  say  the  same  of  the  conception  of  power  (i.  e.  force)  in  the 
intuition  of  cause  and  effect.     If  we  will  introduce  the  subjective  ele- 
ment, or  hold  things  to  be  as  they  appear  to  us,  we  must  introduce  a 
negation — i.  e.  inertia — to  which  only  force  is  related ;  by  and  from 
which  it  arises  altogether.    Here  is  a  parallelism  between  the  '  being  in 
space,  and  cause  and  effect;  each  is  subjective,  each  involving  a  'not':  it 
is  the  connection  of  motion  and  exertion ;  which  indeed  are  one.    Space 
and  force  cannot  be  dissevered;  i.  e.  inertia,  inaction  (force),  and  non- 
existence  (space).     Each  of  these  becomes  clearer  through  the  other. 

And  now  one  sees  how  there  must  be  this  physical,  or  in-space-ness, 
by  inertness  or  not-being.  This  solidity  is  the  sole  possibility  of  not- 
being  ;  it  is  being  in  space,  the  necessary  result  of  negation  of  existence  ; 
it  cannot  be  in  any  other  form.  Space-being  and  not-being  are  identical 
terms. 

It  seems  strange,  but  it  is  true,  this  <  real  substantial  materiality '  is 
the  sole  possible  negation.  Be  in  that  condition  (viz.  of  negation)  and 
at  once  we  are  in  a  space-world,  a  world  of  force  and  motion — a  world 
to  which  inertness,  deadness,  inseparably  belong ;  and  we  ourselves  are 
passional,  swayed  by  passions,  wants,  conscious  of  self,  under  necessity 
of  getting,  of  doing  as  we  like  or  as  circumstances  compel.  It  is  to  be 
conscious  of  motion,  to  conceive  all  around  us  as  motion,  to  be  subject 
to  force  and  to  exert  force,  to  know  no  cause  of  things  but  force.  And, 
last  and  worst  calamity  of  all,  it  is  to  be  compelled  to  think  of  God  also 
as  a  self]  self-seeking,  acting  like  we  act,  by  force.  We  know  Him  not : 
so  that  when  He  shows  Himself  to  us  as  He  is,  we  stand  astonished  and 
amazed,  and  think :  '  This  is  not  God  as  He  truly  is ;  this  is  some 
strange  exception  ;  something  that  He  does  for  some  special  purpose  :  I 
must  know  what  this  means,  and  how  I  can  secure  my  own  happiness 
by  it '  ! 

This  too  is  interesting :  how  seeing  the  universe  wrongly  makes  the 
relations  of  it  so  perverted.  Thus,  to  the  ancients,  not  only  -was  the 
earth  the  largest,  but  the  sun  outweighed  all  the  galaxies,  the  moon  was 
next,  and  the  planets  were  the  chief  among  the  stars.  So  may  it  not  be 
to  us :  the  relative  importance  of  the  things  that  are  around  us  be  al- 
together different  from  that  which  they  are  to  us  ?  Perhaps  it  is  so  we 
think  organic  life  so  wonderful. 

I  see  now  the  Tightness  and  meaning  of  the  common-sense  philosophy. 
The  affirmation  of  the  existence,  the  true  <  independent '  being  of  '  things,' 
or  the  external  world,  is  the  affirmation  of  its  being  the  eternal,  the 
spiritual.     The  two  cannot  be  separated. 

It  is  so  plain  that  that  which  ceases  does  not  exist ;  so  in  affirming 

existence  that  is  denied. 
In  a  word,  affirming  the  existence  denies  the  qualities — inertness,  space- 
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being,  and  temporalness.     The  idealistic  argument  is  good  :  with  these 
'  qualities '  there  cannot  be  true  existence,  therefore  no  existence.    The 
common-sense  rejoinder  is  'there  is  existence';  but  by  implication, 
therefore,  not  these  qualities.     But  this  consequence  is  concealed  by  the 
unknown  substratum.     It  is  only  concealed,  however,  not  escaped. 
Can  this  be  seen  in  all  cases  :  that  in  asserting  the  existence  of  the 
fact,  the  quality  is  excluded  on  account  of  which  it  was  denied  ? 

Is  not  motion  as  real  as  we  are  ? — if  not  motion,  then  not  we  ?  May 
we  not  accept  this  ?  Truly  not  we  ;  it  is  only  another  presentment  of 
our  true  state.  There  cannot  be  we — the  self:  'we'  are  in  time. 

It  struck  me  on asking  me  '  if  my  arms  were  long  enough  to 

reach  the  window,'  that  these  things  in  space  being  so  real  to  us,  and 
answering  so  to  our  actions,  &c.,  is  nothing  about  them,  but  means  only 
that  our  being,  our  activity,  corresponds  to  them.  They  are  as  we.  But 
what  and  why  that  is — what  it  shows  about  them  or  about  us — is  an- 
other matter. 

This — in  the  phenomenal  world — is  not  Being,  only  relations :  these 
'  relations  '  are  all  that  we  want  to  know  ;  all  enquiry  about  '  essence  ' 
is  entirely  misplaced.  This  is  the  good  point  of  Science ;  as  dynamical, 
and  ignoring  entity  or  essence.  But  we  want  to  ascertain  about  our- 
selves :  so  we  see  Actualism  shifts  the  investigation,  and  rightly.  It  is 
very  noticeable,  also,  that  Bacon  did  this  very  thing ;  he  turned  the  in- 
quiry in  upon  man  himself — why  he  thought  as  he  did,  what  subjective 
conditions  prevented  his  knowing  or  learning.  He  sought  the  intellec- 
tual conditions,  the  falsities  or  negatives ;  even  as  referring  only  to  the 
knowledge  of  relations : — we  need  to  seek  the  actual  spiritual  condi- 
tions, the  negations  there. 

Why  is  the  world  such  in  form  as  it  is  to  us  ?     Is  it  not  thus  :— 
Forms  must  be  matters  of  relation  :  the  form  under  which  any  fact  ap- 
pears to  us  depends  on  ourselves  and  our  relations ;  i.  e.  on  the  condi- 
tions or  mode  of  our  perception,  and  on  the  way  in  which  we  are  re- 
lated to  the  fact.     So  must  not  the  universe  be  thus  to  us  because  hu- 
manity is  such  as  it  is — because  of  its  mode  ?     These  forms  are  that 
which  the  universe  must  be  to  man,  by  virtue  of  the  human  mode  of 
being  and  relation ;  because  only  so  is  it  possible  to  the  human  mind, 
only  so  does  it  fulfil  the  conditions  of  human  thought.     Man  must  be 
phenomenally  in  space ;  and  if  so,  then  the  mode  of  the  world  must  be 
such.     So  one  would  see  the  dependence  upon  man,  not  of  the  fact,  but 
of  the  form. 

So  too  one  sees  time :  it  belongs  to  the  phenomenon,  and  to  the  forms 
that  are  by  the  creature's  '  self ' ;  and  then  is  felt  by  us  when  the 
phenomenon  is  fact  to  us.  And  again,  even  space  may  appear  clearer  ; 
for  it  too  is  a  condition  of  the  phenomenon,  and  felt  as  being  by  the 
phenomenon  being  real  to  us — by  actual  ignorance. 

Is  not  this  true :  that  that  to  which  evil  in  any  form  pertains,  cannot 
be  the  true  fact  of  Being,  but  must  be  phenomenon  ?  in  it  there  is  neg- 
ation. So  we  naturally  suppose  our  self-being  (mind,  &c.)  as  the  true 
Being ;  but  that  this  cannot  be  is  proved  by  the  evil  that  attends  it.  So 
one  sees,  from  whatever  point  of  view  there  is  evil,  that  cannot  be  the 
true  Being ;  that  is  a  point  of  view  not  true  to  the  fact,  there  is  neg- 
ation in  respect  to  that.  So  ever  to  the  se//"-conscious. 
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Very  good  is  the  illustration  of  our  opening  or  shutting  our  eyes 
being  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  world  being  light  or  dark.  Ob- 
serve :  this  action  of  ours  does  determine  our  perceiving  as  we  do ;  but 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact. 

The  laws  of  physics  (motion)  are  only  perfected  by  embracing  the 
supposed  different  astronomical  ones.     The  laws  of  the  inorganic  also 
are  made  true  only  by  embracing  the  organic. 

And  it  is  one :  men  supposed  motion  naturally  ended;  even  as  we  do 
not  see  force  necessarily  goes  on,  as  seen  in  life. 

And  now  the  'laws'  of  the  material  are  only  right  by  embracing  the 
spiritual,  being  swallowed  up  in  that ;  even  as  mechanics  in  astronomy, 
physics  in  life :  and  by  recognizing  the  true  eternity,  the  non-temporal- 
ness,  or  ceasing,  of  it. 

The  question  never  is  of  the  being  of  these  things  which  are  to  our 
conception  (matter,  gravitation,  &c.)  but  only  of  their  appearing  or 
being  to  us.     We  have  learnt  to  apply  this  to  the  appearances  to  sense  ; 
we  do  not  perplex  ourselves  with  the  '  being '  of  sensuous  appearances, 
but  only  ask  why  they  appear.     So  should  we  do  with  the  intellectual 
appearances.     We  do  not  insist  that  a  sensuous  impression  should  be 
able  to  be ;  we  accept  it,  are  satisfied  that  it  is  what  ought  to  be  to  vs. 
So  we  know  the  conditions  of  sight,  &c.     And  cannot  we  see  why  the 
universe  should  be  such  as  it  is  to  us — the  globes  and  spheres,  &c.  ?    Is 
it  not  involved  in  space,  as  such,  e.  g.  on  the  nebular  hypothesis.     So 
may  we  see  why  the  universe  must  be,  to  us,  globes  thus  distributed 
and  arranged  ? 

We  are  conscious  of  being  in  the  flesh ;  '  matter '  is  part  of  us :  i.  e. 
we  are  conscious  of  negation  attached  to  us.    This  negation  is  passsive, 
unacting,  with  those  properties  which  belong  to  negation  (or  the  phe- 
nomenon) :  so  it  is  an  instrument  for  acting  on  it ;  it  brings  us  into 
union  with  the  negation  without ;   mutually  partaking  each  others' 
changes,  &c.     Without  it  we  were  out  of  relation  to  the  external  neg- 
ation.    So  matter  is  a  negation  added — a  minus — and  undergoes   all 
changes,  processes,  &c.,  like  the  minus  in  mathematics.     Negation  acts 
on  negation ;  i.  e.   phenomenon  on  phenomenon.      Grant  man's   defect 
whereby  he  does  not  perceive,  and  he  perceives  negation  ;  i.  e.  he  is  in 
an  inert  world.  m 

The  idea  I  am  getting  is  that  of  positive  not-being,  instead  of  mere 
absence  or  defect ;  and  it  seems  more  right.  As  in  respect  to  death,  I 
see  it  is  not  mere  absence,  but  a  positive  opposite  to  life. 

So  there  is  the  idea  of  '  positive  inertia ' ;  that  is  what  we  feel  in 
matter.     This  is  how  that  idea  must  have  arisen. 

So  one  may  say  of  the  phenomenon,  or  negation — this  material — that  it 
is  :  but  it  is  a  negation,  a  minus,  and  must  so  be  recognized.    It  exists ; 
but  as  a  shadow :  one  need  not   deny  that  it  is,   or  that   negation 
positively  is  to  us.     What  else  should  be  death  ? — positive  death.    One 
can  say  again,  that  which  is  perceived  is,  but  it  may  also  be  a  negation. 
Like  a  mote  in  the  eye  :  it  is  perceived,  but  it  is  after  all  only  a  not- 
perception  from  a  state  (a  defect)  in  ourselves.    Or  again,  in  the  non- 
perception  by  the  optic  foramen :  a  body  disappearing  at  a  certain 
t>pot  in  relation  to  the  point  of  vision — this  is  a  non-perception  from 
our  own  state. 
Thus   we  may   suy   rightly  we  perceive  these  things  as  inert  because 
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they  are  s6  (as  also  in  time  and  space).  This  is  from  our  '  perceiving  ' 
negation :  and  the  common  modes  of  speech  are  co-ordinated  again. — 
May  not  all  the  'properties'  of  matter  be  deduced  from  it  as  negation 
(a  positive  minus)  ?  and  may  we  not  conceive  our  relation  to  it  here- 
after as  of  one  who  sees  darkness  from  the  light — now  we  are  in  it. 

Must  not  the  changes  in  the  form  of  negation  be  due,  not  to  itself, 
but  to  Being,  i.  e.  to  action  ?    So  may  we  not  from  them — i.  e.  from  the 
physical  processes — learn  the  action  of  Being  ?  the  form  of  the  negation 
changes  according  to  the  change  of  the  form  of  Being.      And  here  see 
the  apparent  puzzle  and  contradiction  :  there  is  in  Nature  the  action  of 
Being,  life  in  its  processes,  but  negation  for  its  substance.     It  is  as  if 
observing  the  changes  in  the  form  of  a  shadow,  we  thought  them  self- 
produced  : — there  is  the  phenomenon  of  Life,  but  not  Being  in  it :  the 
substance  is  not.     The  negation  in  man  is  not  mere  absence,  but  this 
positive  '  self:  so  the  negation  perceived  apart  from  us  is  not  mere  ab- 
sence, but  the  positive  'matter.' 

Matter  as  negation  would  necessarily  present  to  us  its  relation  to  force 
operating  on  it,  apart  from  it,  as  it  is.  Its  changes  cannot  be  from  its 
own  action,  therefore  they  would  be  from  without ;  and  so  the  phenom- 
enon of  force  acting  on  it  (or  as  '  property '  of  it)  must  arise. 

May  we  not  deduce  gravitation  from  negation,  as  tendency  to  cease 
with  impossibility  to  cease ;  i.  e.  necessarily  an  equal  divergence.  See 
the  curious  relation  of  gravitation  to  motion  ;  viz.  that  a  state  of  motion 
seems  to  be  equivalent  to  a  divergence ;  for  a  body  at  rest  at  a  distance 
becomes  at  once  nearer  and  moving :  the  motion  equals  the  distance  as 
it  were,  or  possible  approximation ;  dynamically,  so  to  speak,  these  two 
are  equal  (is  it  therefore  that  gravitation  arises  out  of  motion  ?)  And 
this  appears  more  clearly  if  we  conceive  the  two  bodies  falling  into 
contact ;  then  there  is  no  more  gravitation,  nor  motion,  but  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  motion  in  heat,  i.  e.  in  divergence — an  expansion  exactly 
equal  to  the  original  distance. 

So  we  see  the  relation  of  heat  to  expansion  better.    And  can  we  trace 
the   meaning    of  the    universal    motion :    is  it  the  equal  of   distance 
— motion  taking  the  place  of  that  ?     And  is  there  not  here  a  parallel 
to  expansion  seen  as   equivalent  to  heat?      Heat  is  motion;  the  ex- 
pansion is  distance  :  the  two  are  equivalent.     Just  so  the  distance  of 
masses  becomes  motion  as  they  gravitate.     We  may  say  the  '  systems ' 
are  hot ;  in  internal  motion,  instead  of  expanded.    So  if  a  planet  moved 
away  from  the  sun  its  motion  would  cease  at  last ;  while  it  remains  at 
the  same  distance,  motion  remains  the  same ;  if  nearer,  motion  is  in- 
creased.    Thus  the  relation  of  heat  to  expansion  and  contraction  is  ex- 
actly paralleled. 

And  see  yet  again :  the  planetary  motion  ceasing  by  union  becomes 
heat:  so  heat  ceasing  (by  union?)  becomes  light,  &c.  Can  gravita- 
tion and  motion  receive  light  from  these  '  forces,'  and  vice  versa  ?  Ob- 
serve :  there  seems  now  to  be  no  rest  in  the  heavens,  nor  entire  absence 
of  heat  in  bodies  ;  but  the  relation  theoretically  remains. 

With  regard  to  the  mixture  of  gases — how  is  there  here  an  opposition 
to  gravitation  (a  production  of  distance)  ?     Is  it  not  an  union  of  condi- 
tions, i.  e.  conditions  of  space  ;  an  equalizing  of  them  ?    Consider,  with 
this,  chemical  union  as  union  of  conditions  of  space,  and  parallel  to 
that  of  conditions  of  substance,  in  electricity.     In  the  latter,  two  op- 
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posite  '  conditions  of  substance  '  (  -\-  and  — )  tend  to  unite  ;  in  chemical 
unien,  two  opposite  conditions  of  space  : — that  is  to  produce  a  neutral, 
an  0.  It  is  striking  how  this  union  of  opposites  is  but  a  producing  of 
0  ;  i.  e.  a  tendency  to  ceasing,  to  being  destroyed.  And  again,  is  not  the 
only  possible  true  destruction,  annihilation  or  ceasing,  this  very  neutral- 
ization by  union  of  plus  and  minus  ? 

Now  does  one  see  attraction  any  better  ?  See  how  in  the  attraction 
of  electric  and  magnetic  bodies,  '  forces '  are  made  to  produce  the  at- 
traction of  masses — the  interchange  is  evident.  Again,  we  have  seen 
how  motion  (as  in  the  pendulum)  is  equivalent  to  lightness — makes  it 
rise.  And  again  in  motion  (of  the  mass)  what  have  we,  but  simply  the 
only  possible  mode  of  '  conserving  the  force '  ?  Thus,  see  a  ball  pro- 
jected by  heat  or  chemical  change  :  the  ball's  motion  can  reproduce  the 
same  amount  of  molecular  action  or  equivalent  molecular  state  ;  if  it 
were  not  in  motion,  it  could  not.  Now  why  or  what  is  this  particular 
relation  to  space  ?  Must  we  not  turn  away  our  eye  from  the  change  of 
place,  and  consider  motion  more  under  this  dynamic  aspect  ? 

May  there  not  be  in  molecular  actions  every  variety  that  is  presented 

in  mechanical  ?  i.  e.  either  continuous  or  transitive  vibrations,  &c. — 

and  are  they  not  probably  to  a  great  extent  transitive  ? 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  opposite  relation  to  us  in  approximation  of 
masses,  by  gravity,  and  of  molecules :  the  former  is  a  tendency  requiring 
force  to  prevent,  the  latter  requiring  force  to  produce,  i.  e.  to  compress ; 
but  both  producing  motion.  Has  not  everything  a  tendency  to  approx- 
imation ;  and  when  that  is  resisted,  is  it  not  by  virtue  of  other  force  ? 
e.  g.,  take  away  the  surrounding  heat  and  everything  contracts,  and  gives 
off  heat :  but  here  remember  the  partial  dilations  by  heat. 

If  there  be  approximation,    and  not   motion    in    the  approximated 

bodies,  then  there  is  other  motion,  or  other  force. 

Is  not  nutrition  equal  to  divergence  or  distance  ?  is  it  not  also  an 
absence  (or  result)  of  motion ;  comes  from  function  through  motion  ? 
and  is  not  this  '  distance  '  non-unity  ?  Gravitation  is  tendency  to  unity  ; 
so  the  ceasing  of  matter  would  be  the  production  of  unity.     Thus  it 
would  appear  that  unity  and  Being  are  one.     Matter  =  non-unity ;  not- 
being  or  negation  is  non-unity  ;  and  this  non-unity  is  produced  by  mo- 
tion or  force.     Is  this  connected  with  inertia,  which  is  the  basis  of 
force  ? 

Must  not  the  process  (or  action)  in  negation  be  exactly  the  converse  of 
the  true ;  and  is  not  that  the  phenomenon  ?     So  of  the  '  self '  (and  of 
matter  too  ?)     If  the  fact  be  universal  giving,  must  not  the  process  in 
the  negation  be  the  opposite,  or  universal  getting  ?     [Can  we  apply  this 
to  the  selfishness  of  instinct  in  animals  ?] 

"With  regard  to  that  substantialness  or  solidity — the  idea  of  matter — 
observe  how  we  have  put  the  end  foremost  here  also.  Thus  we  take  it 
that  we  have  this  sensation  of  feeling  the  hardness  and  substance,  be- 
cause there  is  the  hard  substance.  We  forget  that  it  is  just  the  other 
way.  We  have  the  feeling ;  it  is  from  this  comes  all  our  notion  about 
the  hardness  of  the  substance.  It  is  not  '  how  is  there  such  substance 
giving  us  those  sensations  ?'  but,  '  how  come  we  to  have  such  sens- 
ations?'— from  them  the  idea  of  substance  is  necessary  enough.  It  is 
curious  to  think  how  from  this  constancy  and  relation  of  our  sensations 
has  arisen  our  hypothesis  of  such  a  '  world ' — so  familiar  too,  as  if  we 
knew  all  about  it. 
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It  is  clear  that  '  existence  of  solid  substance '  is  strictly  a  hypothesis  ; 
an  inference  from  our  sensation  or  consciousness.  We  have  to  interpret ; 
and  see  what  fact  would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  be  so  affected. — 
Why  must  we  perceive  solid  things :  '  matter,'  in  a  word  ?  Surely  that 
necessity  of  '  inert  existence '  being  to  our  consciousness — the  pheno- 
menon, or  Being  with  negation  in  it,  and  consequent  necessity  for 
for  consciousness  of  force  on  our  part — is  a  great  step.  And  '  existence 
in  negation,'  i.  e.  space  also  being  negation,  is  a  help. 

Curious  is  the  analogy  of  physical  life  and  motion :  both  are  negative. 

Is  not  the  perception  of  life  in  the  inorganic  like  that  of  the  stellar 

motion  ? 

Can  it  be  thus  respecting  phenomena  being  the  realities  to  us  : — that 
man  does  understand  and  know ;  these  are  but  phenomena  to  him ;  but 
we,  as  individuals,  in  that  consciousness  or  perception  of  his — as  being 
parts — have  consciousness  only  of  the  phenomenal.  As  we  might  im- 
agine in  our  perception :  we,  the  individuals,  might  easily  perceive  the 
genuine  phenomena  ;  but  to  the  organs,  or  parts  of  us,  there  might  be 
only  the  appearances.  The  man  sees  an  apple,  e.  g. ;  the  eye  only  so 
much  color,  as  it  were.  If  we  say,  those  parts  or  organs  have  not  con- 
sciousness— true :  that  belongs,  as  we  mean  it,  only  to  the  individual. 
But  in  this  is  a  suggestion :  how  do  we  know  these  have  not  a  certain 
kind  of  consciousness,  though  not  such  as  ours  ?  May  they  not  have  a 
consciousness  to  which  appearance  is  reality  ? 

Is  not  this  indeed  almost  involved  in  our  idea  of  sensuous  perception  ? 

Sensuous  impressions  are  not  according  to  truth ;  the  appearance  t« 

the  reality  to  them. 

But  this  is  not  such  consciousness  as  that  which  we  call  consciousness : 
it  is  not  the  true  consciousness  to  the  individual.    Even  so  may  it  not  be 
thus :  that  individual  men  have  a  consciousness  to  which  phenomena 
are  the  reality  :  but  this  is  not  the  true  consciousness  of  man ;  it  is  of 
a  different  sort,  and  inferior. 

Can  one  trace  the  analogy  of  the  self-consciousness,  which  makes  the 
phenomenal  real :  as  that  is  to  the  true  maw-consciousness,  so  is  not  the 
inferior  consciousness  to  that  of  the  individual  ?  By  some  negation  or 
defect  the  appearance  is  the  reality  to  it  ? 

The  reason  our  conceptions  must  be  followed  out  independently  of 
Nature,  is  in  part  this :  that  we  do  not  perceive  Nature  as  it  is — that 
the  true  fact  does  not  come  within  our  grasp  at  all,  but  only  as  modified 
by,  and  pertaining  to,  these  conceptions  :  so  that  we  have  not  in  truth 
a  standard  to  which  to  conform  our  conceptions,  as  we  fancy.  This  is 
the  old  error  that  Nature  is  as  it  appears  to  us :  the  attempt  involves  a 
fatal  circle ;  for  first  our  mode  of  conceiving  determines  the  perception, 
and  the  perceived  thing  is  to  determine  the  conception.  The  fact  that 
Nature  is  above  us,  and  that  we  have  to  learn  it,  demands  at  once  this 
severance  of  conceptions  from  existence.  We  must  remember  that  our 
conceptions  are  not  above  Nature,  but  below ;  and  then  that  they  must 
apply  to  the  perceived,  because  that  perceived  arises  out  of  bringing  the 
unknown  fact  into  relation  with  such  mode  of  conceiving. 

Mathematics,  e.  g.,  is  true  of  the  percept ;  but  what  the  fact  of  Na- 
ture is,  is  altogether  another  question.  It  is  true  of  Nature  as  in 
space ;  but  whether  Nature  be  in  space  is  to  be  considered  quite 
apart.  | 

Actualisrn,  112.     See  Vol.  ii.  p.  391. 
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I  see  that  in  my  own   arguments  (as  in  respect  to  Function,  &c.) 
there  has  been  this  wrong  attitude :  that  my  deductions  were  applied 
directly  to  Nature ;  that  I  was  speaking  as  of  Nature  herself,  instead 
of  conceptions  only,  and  then  applying  them  to  Nature.    So  men  rightly 
do  not  see  that  because  a  thing  is  true  to  logic,  therefore  it  is  in  fact ; 
and  therefore  they  violate  logic  to  make  it,  as  they  think,  agree  with 
fact. — The  separation  gives  an  infinite  advantage :  no  one  denies  the 
authority  of  logic  over  thought ;  the  union  of  the  two  impedes  thought 
now  as   observation  of  old.     For  this  is  the  mischief:  that  people 
spoil  their  thinking  by  trying  to  compel  their  thoughts  to  conform  to 
Nature  instead  of  letting  them  live  their  own  life. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  portion  of  Greek  thought  which  has 
permanent  value,  and  truly  remains  to  us  as  an  actual  inheritance,  is 
mathematics ;  that  department  in  which  this  separation  had  been  ef- 
fected— which  dealt  with  conceptions  solely,  not  implying  that  they  ex- 
isted in  Nature.     This  is  valuable  and  true  for  ever,  because  it  is  true 
of  thought.     Oppositely,  mere  observations — accurate  reports  of  that 
which  is  perceived,  without  any  involving  of  thought  or  theory — are 
true  and  valuable  for  ever  ;  they  are  true  of  the  phenomenon  ;  but  mix- 
tures of  the  two  are  sure  to  be  true  to  neither ;  and  though  not  useless, 
have  no  permanent  truth  or  value :  they  do  a  work,  but  perish  in  the 
doing  it. 

A  man  who  thinks  '  conformably  to  Nature,'  i.  e.  to  perception  or  ob- 
servation, or  who  observes  '  conformably  to  thought,'  thinks  or  observes 
absurdly.  Thinking  and  observing  must  be  done  separately,  and  the 
developed  results  brought  together. 

Man  first  tried  to  determine  Nature  (or  the  perceived)  by  thinking ; 
then  to  determine  thinking  by  the  perceived,  or  by  observation  [this  is 
the  same  as  first  regarding  the  phenomenon  according  to  the  actual, 
then  the  actual  according  to  the  phenomenal].     Neither  will  do,  of 
course  :  they  have  to  be  united  into  one.     They  are  two  polars,  each 
with  the  opposite  negation ;  the  former,  arbitrary  action ;  the  latter, 
necessary  passion.     The  history  of  Science  thus  is  very  simple ;  and 
how  the  old  life  is  lost  in  thus  gaining  the  new. 

Observe :  our  thoughts  ought  to  be  determined  by  Nature,  i-  e.  by 
the  true  actual  fact ;  not  by  the  percept.  They  have  to  interpret  that, 
and  therefore  must  not  be  ruled  by  it.  This  that  we  conform  them 
to  is  the  phenomenon,  not  the  fact.  True,  we  must  and  will  conform 
our  thought  entirely  to  fact — to  that  which  is — but  then  we  must 
first  know  it. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  distinction  : — to  Thought  there  are  neg- 
ations, but  of  course  there  are  none  in  Nature.  Thought  deals  in 
plus  and  minus :  and  I  see  that  much  of  my  perplexity  about  that 
negation  has  been  from  my  not  seeing  clearly  enough  this  separateness 
of  conception  and  fact. 

And,  with  regard  to  mathematics,  the  views  that  have  been  advanced  a8 
to  the  reason  why  it,  and  it  alone,  may  be  deductive,  must  be  quite  in- 
adequate. 

This  working  out  of  thought  is  that  which  is  now  most  wanted.     Is 
not  observation  sure  to  come  in  its  train — naturally,  necessarily,  easily, 
successfully  ?     It  is  not  true  that  observation  is  uncongenial  to  man  ; 
it  is  of  all  things  the  most  natural  and  congenial ;  but  we  have  put  it 
Science,   1. 
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in  the  wrong  place :  our  own  false  thought  and  method  generates  the 
reluctance  of  which  we  complain.  What  sciences  of  observation  are  so 
successful  as  those  to  which  mathematics  is  applied  ?  What  would  ob- 
servation in  physics  come  to  if  there  were  no  mathematics  ?  Just  so 
little  avails  our  observation,  there  being  no  determined  relations  of  our 
conceptions  on  other  subjects  besides  space  and  quantity  ? 

That  we  are  wrong  in  respect  to  our  view  of  the  relation  of  our  con- 
ceptions to  Nature,  these  two  things  prove.     (1).  We  have  to  suppress 
and  oppose  a  natural  tendency,  a  power  in  Nature  which  we  find  harm- 
ful ;  a  sure  proof  we  do  not  know  how  to  use  it.     If  we  understood 
rightly,  we  should  find  there  was  no  excess  of  the  tendency  to  pursue 
and  develope  conceptions ;  we  should  thankfully  use  and  profit  by  it  all. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  of  it,  only  we  must  remember  what  it  is. 
Nor  is  it  below  observation ;  for  that  also  does  not  truly  reveal  Nature, 
only  what  appears.     They  are  polar — sense  and  intellect.      (2).    If  it 
were  not  for  the  experience  of  the  past,  for  the  lessons  taught  us  by  its 
failures,  and  which  we  gather  from  its  records,  we  should  certainly  go 
over  their  ground  again :  we  should  at  once  invent  an  a  priori  Science 
if  those  lessons  of  history  were  expunged  from  our  memory.     That 
would  be  the  immediate  and  natural  result  of  our  principles.     We  have 
not  yet  learnt  the  true  lesson  from  experience,  which  is  so  to  teash  us 
that  if  all  the  knowledge  of  the  experience  itself  were  to  pass  away,  we 
should  still  act  wisely  in  conformity  with  it.     As  it  is,  it  only  sup- 
presses the  result ;  it  has  not  removed  the  cause — the  false  idea. 

And  indeed,  this  applies  to  all  acting  from  effort.     Does  it  not  apply 

to  our  present  state  of  ought  or  duty,  or  being  under  law  ?    And  this 

suppression  of  a  natural  tendency  (from  experience  of  its  failure),  is 

it  not  the  one  suppression — the  death  ? 

It  is  only  in  mathematics  that  men  have  thought  rightly.     In  all 
other  respects  thought  has  been  spoilt  by  trying  to  make  it  accord  with 
observation.     For  after  all,  in  that  a  priori  Science,  the  conception  is 
bent  to  observation :  it  does  not  go  on  freely ;  and  cannot,  while  men 
hold  that  they  are  dealing  with  that  which  exists.  The  man  who  thinks 
truly  and  rigorously  on,  must  come  to  see  that  Nature  does  not  corres- 
pond to  his  thoughts.     I  found  this  in  respect  to  not-being  :  it  was  that 
which   I  felt    in  perceiving   that  this   assertion   of  not-being  merely 
means  the  '  being '  of  the  intellect  is  not  the  true  Being. 

remarks,  that  no  doubt  geometry  had  a  practical  origin — waa 

first  derived  from  Nature.  This  is  very  interesting,  and  greatly  com- 
mends itself.  Geometry  arose  just  as  our  conceptions  of  force,  motion, 
Being,  &c.,  have  done — practically ;  and  first  made  to  conform  to  Na- 
ture, and  so  false,  complicated,  inconsistent.  Then  it  was  set  free,  and 
made  merely  conceptive  by  an  interpretation,  when  the  ideas  had  be- 
come intolerable.  Just  as  these  ideas  other  should  become. 

objects  also  that  space  is  not  merely  a  conception ;  it  is,  inde- 
pendently of  the  'thing' ;  exists  after  the  ceasing  of  it;  which  Being, 
e.  g.,  does  not.     But  supposing  it  so,  there  is  no  reason  that  the  more 
abstract  conception  should  be  less  adapted  for  pure  conceptional  treat- 
ment.    But  also,  mathematics  deals  with  quantity  as  well  as  space, 
which  surely  has  no  '  existence  '  apart  from  the  thing.     At  the  same 
time  it  is  interesting  to  note  why  space  and  quantity  have  been  the  first 
subjects,  and  so  long  the  first,  to  receive  this  treatment.     Is  it  that 
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they  are  the  most  sensuous  ?  and  as  for  existence  answering  to  the  con- 
ceptions, think  of  the  mathematician's  'point,'  and  of  the  use  of  neg- 
atives in  the  definitions.  It  is  clear  geometry  was  an  'interpretation  '; 
no  one  would  have  ventured  to  have  begun  so. 

The  certainty  of  mathematics,  and  its  being  necessarily  always  true, 

lies  in  its  dealing  only  with  relations ;  as  all  conceptions  when  purely 

treated  of  course  do.     This  treating  them  apart  from  existence  is 

simply  regarding  relations  only :  Comte's  Science  is  the  complement 

of  it. 

How  striking  it  is  that  geometry  rests  on  that  conception  of  the 
*  point ' — wholly  negative,  and  which  cannot  be — because  to  Be  is  to  be 
substantial ;  to  have  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

Hearing  a  sermon  on  the  '  Fall,'  I  saw  how  insidiously  hypotheses 
grow  up — how  simple  and  straightforward  it  seems  while  one  is  con- 
structing them.     This  requires  that  supposition,  and  so  on,  one  after 
another,  until  one  cannot  see  how  monstrous,  complicated,  impossible  a 
structure  it  is  which  has  been  reared.     Looking  at  it  with  fresh  eyes, 
another  man  laughs  at  it ;  but  the  man  who  made  it  found  each  step  so 
natural,  and  answering  so  perfectly,  that  to  him  it  is  simplicity  itself. 

The  idea  of  creation  does  not  apply  to  space ;  space  could  not  have 
been  created.     Does  not  this  link  itself  with  another  idea :  viz.  that 
creation  implies  not-being  ?  it  is  creation  from  nothing,  or  non-existence. 
Is  not  space  this  very  not-being  which  creation  implies ;  which  must  as 
it  were  precede,  be  a  condition  of,  creation ;  and  so  cannot  be  involved 
in  its  sphere  ?     As  we  see  '  matter '  being  created  implies  that  there 
must  have  been  space  for  it  to  have  been  created  in  (according  to  our 
notions,  that  is).     And  think,  as  'things'  are  but  conditions  of  space, 
does  not  the  creation  of  '  things,'  in  this  sense,  fall  into  the  category  of 
modifying,  altering,  conditions  ?     So  in  fact  the  strict  idea  of  creation 
contradicts  itself,  as  it  were ;  it  cannot  be  ;  it  involves  the  being  of  not- 
being.     Creation,  in  our  sense,  cannot  pertain  to  that  which  is,  it  is  con- 
ceptional  only ;  as  everything  must  be  that  involves  the  being  of  neg- 
ation, or  the  minus. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  derive  conceptions  from  the  phenomenon — 
there  is  no  other  source — and  by  it  also  to  check,  develope,  and  correct 
them.  It  is  necesary  we  should  separate  the  conception  from  the  pheno- 
menon, and  deal  with  it  apart,  because  the  phenomenon  is  phenomenon 
(only)  and  is  not  the  fact. 

That  which  changes  is  necessarily  '  Form ';  therefore  it  is  not  '  Being.' 
The  old  '  intelligible '  world  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  attempt  to 
render  Forms,  or  that  which  changes,  permanent ;  to  hold  to  them  as 
Being.     The  form  ceases,  but  not  to  the  intellect ;  to  the  intellect  it 
still  is :  therefore  to  Thought  (or  intellect)  it  still  is  ;  it  does  not  cease, 
and  therefore  is  Being.     For  by  parity  of  reasoning  that  which  does  not 
cease  is  '  Being,'  or  is.     So  one  can  see  how  that  '  intelligible  world ' 
arose,  and  necessarily  must  have  arisen  ;  and  how  it,  consisting  of  the 
unceasing  and  changing,  must  have  been  regarded  as  the  'real.'    These 
laws  of  thinking  one  can  see  in  their  unconscious  operation  here. 

Does  this  throw  any  light  on  our  '  spiritual  world '  ?  does  it  arise  in 
the  same  way,  by  any  such  necessity  that  can  be  traced  ?  Surely  it  is 
because  something  must  be — must  not  cease. 

Observe  too  ;  all  our  '  entities '  are  just  this  :  they  are  the  old  '  intel- 
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ligible.'  They  are  '  forms '  (i.  e.  forms  with  reference  to  something 
which  stands  relatively  for  Being)  ;  forms  made  separate,  and  considered 
as  permanent  or  not  ceasing;  i.  e.  'Being.'  Life,  e.  g.,  is  such;  it  is  a 
form  of  vibration,  and  ceases — i.  e.  organic  life ;  but  we  make  it  an  en- 
tity, consider  it  as  permanent :  just  like  the  old  idea  of  the  persistency 
of  '  species.' 

I  see,  ours  are  forms  of  '  actions  ';  the  old  are  forms  of  '  things.'  Life 
so  is  a  dynamic  parallel  to  a  self-existent  '  species.'  This  is  part  of 
the  change  from  ancient  to  modern. 

Life  is  a  form  in  reference  to  vibration  as  Being ;  but  then  vibration 
also  i&  truly  but  a  form,  a  condition ;  it  is  not  Being. 

This  is  what  one  has  to  see  :. — all  these  must  be  '  forms '  of,  modes 
under  which  we  perceive  (and  therefore  ever  changing,  of  course),  the 
true  and  only  Being — the  eternal  or  spiritual. 

It  is  curious  to  note  this  intellectual  putting  forms  for  fact ;  because 
that  is  just  what  our  actual  evil  is  :  we  feel  forms  as  fact.  That  is 
being  physical.  Does  this  mental  history  explain  the  spiritual  ?  See 
how  it  comes  in  advancing  knowledge  (even  as  '  fall '  in  advancing 
Being  ?) 

This  doctrine  of  the  conceptions  is  what  Faraday  means,  when  he 
speaks  of  getting  clear  conceptions  of  the  possible  and  the  impossible. 
It  is  sound  enough  at  bottom  :  he  means  not  in  Mature,  but  to  thought. 
Of  old,  the  senses  ruled,  and  the  intellect  worked  under  their  law ;  so 
men  invented,  by  the  speculative  faculty,  a  world  conformable  to  the 
first  impressions  of  sense.     In  true  Science,  the  senses  have  to  work 
under  the  rule  of  the  intellect :  so  we  examine  and  investigate,  &c. 
This  inversion  of  office,  as  it  were,  is  very  simple.     In  relation  to  Sci- 
ence the  intellect  has  to  give  the  law,  to  rule ;  the  senses  to  do  the 
work,  to  labor.     Here  is  the  reason,  in  part,  why  the  demands  or  laws 
of  the  intellect  require  to  be  clearly  set  forth  apart  and  separately  (as 
in  mathematics).     We  want  the  laws  which  the  sense  must  obey  ;  but 
the  work  is  for  the  senses.     So  too  we  may  see  how  and  why  the  intel- 
lect had  to  work,  as  in  old  times.     It  had  to  acquire  its  power,  and  get 
its  laws  laid  down.     First  it  works,  obeying  ;  then  it  rules  :  this  is  the- 
right  order.     What  the  intellect  requires  could  only  so  be  ascertained ; 
by  thst  speculation  and  inventing. 

Now  it  is  just  so  with  respect  to  the  intellect  and  the  conscience.— 
Hitherto  the  conscience  has  had  to  work,  in  subjection  to  the  intellect  -r 
but  this  has  been  obeying  in  order  to  rule.     The  conscience,  bound 
down  by  the  first  impressions  of  the  intellect,  has  had  to  work,  invent- 
ing a  spiritual  in  conformity  with  those  intellectual  data,  in  the  best 
way  it  could.     But  this  has  been  only  to  train  and  develope  it ;  only  to 
bring  out  what  its  laws  and  demands  are.    Its  true  place  is  to  give  law, 
to  lay  down  the  rules  in  conformity  with  which  the  intellect  must  work 
(as  the  senses,  in  Science). 

But  not,  therefore,  not  to  work :  there  is  surely  a  higher  power  to 
which  conscience  also  must  be  subordinated.  For  see :  the  intellect 
is  to  rule  sense,  and  not  to  work,  i.  e.  in  that  relation ;  but  it  is  to 
work,  nevertheless;  and  more  profoundly,  vigorously,  freely  than 
ever ;  but  in  a  new  subordination.  It  is  to  work  under  conscience. 
It  is  this  right  relation  of  rule  that  puts  our  faculties  all  to  work. 
Of  old,  the  senses  did  not  work ;  now  our  intellect  does  not  work. 
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The  lower  ruling,  the  higher  does  not  work  ;  but  the  higher  ruling 

the  lower,  all  work — each  in  its  place  :  the  senses,   subjected   to  the 

intellect ;  the  intellect,  subjected  to  the  conscience.     The  conscience 

also  shall  work,  subjected  to  its  rightful  ruler. 

So  it  is  not  inconsistent  in  a  man  objecting  to  the  subjection  of 
censcience  to  intellect,  to  say:  'use  your  intellect':  his  is  the  very 
ground  on  which  that  can  alone  be  well  and  rightly  said.  It  is  as  sub- 
jecting conscience  the  intellect  does  not  work,  not  vice  versa;  just  as, 
subjecting  the  intellect,  the  senses  did  not  work.  This  world  must  meet 
the  demands  of  the  conscience ;  therefore  we  must  set  our  intellect  to 
work  upon  it,  and  see  -what  it  is.  Bacon  said:  'this  world  must  meet 
the  demands  of  intellect,  therefore  set  your  senses  to  work  upon  it.' 

The  essence  of  Science  is  the  subjection  of  the  sense  to  the  intellect 
(setting  sense  free  to  work);  the  essence  of  'religion'  is  the  subjection 
of  intellect  to  conscience  (setting  intellect  free  to  work.)  Astronomy  is 
a  good  example  of  intellect  working  in  subjection  to  sense  of  old  : — the 
sense  affirmed  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  and  the  obedient  intellect 
made  up  the  best  scheme  it  could.  So  in  religion  now  :  intellect  affirms 
this  inert  world,  and  the  obedient  conscience  makes  up  the  best  theory 
of  a  spiritual  it  can  ;  and  we  are  afraid  to  use  the  intellect  freely.  Sci- 
ence lives  by  the  use  of  sense  liberated  by  intellect ;  religion  by  the 
use  of  intellect  liberated  by  conscience. 

The  fact  (Being)  cannot  be  this  'phenomenon,'  because  that  would 
land  us  in  an  'infinite  series,'  which  the  intellect  rejects.     How  then 
can  we  see  it  in  such  a  way  as  the  intellect  may  accept,  avoiding  the 
contradiction?     I  say,  it  is  the  'eternal,'  with  a  relative  negation  in 
the  Being  that  is  in  time. — The  former  is  subjecting  the  intellect  to 
sense,  which  has  no  right  so  to  rule  ;  it  has  no  such  authority.     The 
conscience  has  that  authority ;  it  has  a  rightful  dominion  over  the  in- 
tellect (even  as  the  latter  is  from  it,  as  sense  is  from  intellect).     It  is, 
as  it  were,  that  anything  to  work  must  work,  in  subordination,  according 
to  some  law  or  rule.     This  is  a  condition  of  working. 

This  conception  of  one  faculty  as  first  subordinate  to  and  then  ruling 
another,  seems  to  admit  of  wide  application :  e.  g.,  may  we  not  trace  it 
even  in  the  sense  itself — the  '  perception '  secondary  to  some  more  vague 
previous  impression,  first  working  in  subjection,  then  ruling ;  and  so  in 
every  detail  ?  And  farther  :  the  giving  up  the  working  by  the  lower 
faculty,  and  setting  the  higher  to  work  in  subjection,  arises  from  the 
failure  of  the  lower  :  it  is  not  a  natural  primary  tendency  but  an  enforced 
result  of  failure.  So  the  senses  deputed  the  interpretation  of  Nature 
to  the  intellect ;  so  the  intellect  the  interpretation  of  the  'metaphysical ' 
to  the  conscience.  The  intellect  first  tries,  and  it  fails. 

This  is  what  we  hear  now  so  constantly :  we  must  not  judge  of  spi- 
ritual matters  by  the  intellect ;  the  spiritual  sense  must  be  the  judge 
there.     It  is  just  as  of  old  the  Greeks  repudiated  sense  as  a  guide  re- 
specting Nature.     And  they  -were  right ;  for  in  truth  Nature  (the  phe- 
nomenon) has  more  affinity  to  intellect  than  to  sense  ;  and  the  '  actual,' 
(or  Nature  truly)  to  conscience  than  to  intellect.     But  for  this  very 
reason  intellect  must  not  be  bound  by  sense,  nor  conscience  by  intellect. 

I  say  we  (by  the  moral  sense)  invent  our  spiritual.  Nor  am  I  open 
to  the  objection  that  we  derive  our  ideas  of  it  from  the  Bible  -  that  it 
is  there  revealed  and  from  thence  Christians  take  it,  and  do  uot  invent 
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it.  True,  the  spiritual  is  revealed  and  clearly  presented  to  us  in  the 
Bible  ;  but  the  very  complaint  is  that  we  do  not  receive  or  see  it :  we 
cannot,  through  our  false  intellectual  standing  and  the  authority  we  assign 
to  it.  If  it  were  not  for  loss  of  perception  by  familiarity,  should  we  not 
be  startled  to  see  how  opposed  our  notions  are  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  what  forcing  and  ignoring  we  have  recourse  to,  to  hold  them. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  we  do  our  best :  it  is  only  through 
this  very  wandering  and  striving  that  we  can  learn  to  rectify  our  false 
starting-point. 

Hugh  Miller :  Testimony  of  the  Rocks ;  p.  76. — Here  is  an  instance 
of  the  necessity  of  subjecting  intellect  to  conscience.      Respecting  the 
animals  of  old  preying  on  one  another,  he  says :  '  let  us  assert  that  in 
the  Divine  government  the  matter  of  fact  always  determines  the  ques- 
tion of  right ;  and  that  whatever  has  been  done  by  Him  who  rendereth 
no  account  of  His  matters,  He  had  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places  an  un- 
challengable  right  to  do.' — That  is,  let  us  subordinate  conscience  to  in- 
tellect, and  holding  fast  to  our  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  case, 
let  us  set  our  conscience  to  work  to  invent  something  that  shall  make 
it  right  to  us. 

Not  so  :  but  let  us  stand  by  our  idea  of  right,  and  set  our  intellect  to 
work  to  see  in  this  something  that  shall  conform  thereto.  This  is  not 
as  we  see  it:  the  fact  is  something  very  different  from  this  impression 
on  our  senses. 

It  is  true  that  God  has  a  right  to  do  all  that  He  does ;  as  true  as 
that  He  can  do  all  that  He  does.  But  then,  if  that  thing  be  to  us 
immoral,  it  cannot  be  the  thing  that  He  has  done  :  He  cannot  do  that 
which  is  not  right.  It  is  the  same  argument  as  that  He  cannot  do 
that  which  is  contradictory  to  the  intellect,  to  which  we  accede  so 
entirely. 

These  animal  violences  are  a  case  in  point :  they  must  be  something 
in  fact  very  different  from  this  phenomenon.  We  have  to  find  out  the 
entire  meaning  and  interpretation  of  them.  The  case  here  is  simple : 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  fact  is  as  we  think  except  that  it  seems  so  to 
us ;  which  we  have  surely  learnt  by  this  time  to  consider  no  evidence 
at  all. 

What  is  that  fact  which  makes  us  perceive  such  war  and  cruelty  and 
mean,  unworthy  work  ?  The  intellect  must  work  here,  until  it  brings 
something  the  conscience  can  accept ;  and  shows  how  this  appearance  is 
to  us,  and  must  be,  by  the  sole  fact  of  Love. 

It  is  no  other  than  as  the  intellect  of  old  demanded  of  the  senses 
that  they  should  lay  aside  their  appearance  of  a  revolving  universe, 
and  show  to  it  how  that  phenomenon  might  be  from  a  fact  compatible 
with  reason  and  common  sense  and  intellectual  possibility. 
Yet,  both  in  respect  to  conscience  and  intellect,  the  other  must  precede ; 
else  they  never  become  large  enough. 

What  if  the  scientific  view  (as  opposed  to  the  instinctive,  or  pheno- 
menon) should  be  only  a  'suppression,'  a  temporary  'nutrition';  and 
the  phenomenal  to  be  restored,  having  been  perfected  or  fulfilled  ? 
E.  g.  that  the  sun  does  go  round  the  earth ;  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  deny  it  because  it  was  not  understood  aright? 
It  would  be  good  thus  to  have  the  phenomenon  and  the  instinct  right 
after  all.     And  then,  in  reference  to  philosophy  :  the  phenomenal  would 
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truly  be,  though  necessary  to  be  denied  (by  the  doctrine  of  subjective 
inertia)  because  of  the  imperfect  form.  This  instinct  to  be  restored, 
fulfilled,  after  its  suppression. 

Science  avails  for  its  own  purposes :  it  goes  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
well,  but  no  farther.  It  avails  for  the  phenomena ;  it  shows  us  how 
they  are,  their  connections,  &c. ;  also  it  enables  us  to  obtain  results  by 
our  own  actions  (steamships,  railways,  '&c.)  All  this  is  something, 
truly ;  but  observe  its  limit.  Science  tells  us  nothing  of  why  these 
things  are :  those  '  laws '  have  nothing  to  do  with  true  causes. 

It  is  practically  an  error  with  men,  however  to  feel  as  if  Science  did 
show  causes,  and  that  the  fact  of  things  is  this  scientific  view ;  as  if, 
e.g.,  Science  were  controverted  in  saying  'the  world  is  spiritual,' 
&c.     It  is  from  our  feeling  the  phenomenon  as  real. 
Why  such  effects  are  from  such  actions  of  ours — this  we  must  learn  in 
quite  another  way. 

Now  here  is  a  beauty  in  that  plan  of  scientific  men  of  dealing  only 
with  the  phenomena  or  '  facts,'  and  saying  nothing  about  hypotheses  or 
explanations  (e.  g.  vibrations  in  light).  This  has  a  good  side  als'o  :  these 
'  necessary  conceptions '  are  not  facts,  they  are  only  ways  of  thinking ; 
they  may  or  may  not  be.  They  answer  to  the  '  things '  we  must  sup- 
pose as  real  existences  from  the  senses ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  facts,  and  should  be  regarded  as  suppositions  only. 

Surely  the  true  work  of  Science  is  not  '  first  phenomena,  then  laws,' 
but  'first  phenomena,  theu/acf.'  True,  the  fact  must  come  through  the 
laws,  but  the  laws  are  truly  part  of  the  phenomenon.  We  can  see  it  in 
astronomy :  phenomena  and  then  laws  would  have  left  us  in  the  Ptole- 
maic system ;  we  have  the  fact  (relative)  in  the  Copernican.  Those  epi- 
cycles are  precisely  the  laws  of  the  phenomena. 

How  opposed  to  all  experience  is  it  for  men  of  science  to  say  that  we 
can  never  know  the  fact ;  how  parallel  to  denying  that  we  could  ever 
know  the  fact  of  the  heavenly  motions :  in  truth,  how  sure  a  proof  is 
our  perception  of  our  ignorance  of  our  destiny  to  know. 
Our  contenting  ourselves  with  laws  constitutes  our  Science  so  impossible, 
so  incredible,  such  a  complicated  theory  for  accounting  for  appearances 
as  if  they  were  facts.     For  this  is  what  the  affirmed  '  laws  '  are  :  suppo- 
sitions for  representing  appearances  as  if  real. 

The  question  is,  will  people  enter  on  this  enquiry  as  to  the  interpret- 
ation of  Science  as  a  whole  ?    Of  course  it  cannot  be  done  through  any 
one  branch  of  it.     This  division  of  labor  serves  to  retard  it :  people 
studying  one  branch  of  Science  alone  do  right  to  confine  themselves  to 
(phenomena  and)  laws.      This   '  Tightness '  prevents  their  seeing  the 
Tightness  of  the  other.     [In  astronomy,  the  earth's  motion  could  be 
known  ouly  by  considering  all  the  apparent  motions  ;   not  any  one  by 
itself].     Then  if  we  may  undertake  this,  and  there   is  no  reason  it 
should  not  be  undertaken  in  the  strictest  scientific  spirit — of  course 
the  first  thing  is  to  work  at  our  general  scientific  conceptions. 
For  the  phenomenon  there  must  be  a  relative  possibility  and  necessity ; 
i.  e.  a  logical  relation  of  each  part,  but  not  therefore  the  whole.     It  is 
form,  in  time,  not  fact  or  Being :  it  need  not  be  possible,  but  it  must  be 
consistent.     There  is  no  other  demand  upon  the  phenomenon  but  this. 
This  is  the  true  bearing  of  the  application  of  logic,  or  the  laws  of  thought, 
to  the  phenomenon ;  and  one  evil  of  taking  the  phenomenon  to  be  fact 
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is  that  this  is  perverted  and  interfered  with.  The  logical  demands  can- 
not be  fulfilled  because  Being  is  attributed  where  it  is  not,  and  the  logical 
or  consistent  would  be  inconsistent  with  Being.  This  is  indeed  the  good 
of  it :  to  show  that  the  phenomenon  has  not  Being.  Thus  logic  inter- 
prets ;  does  the  negative  part,  by  excluding  the  existence  of  the  pheno- 
menon ;  so  creating  the  demand  and  necessity  for  the  fact.  Thxis  Far- 
aday's logic  excludes  matter ;  but  then  the  world  demands  another  sub- 
stance, or  existence,  which  he  does  not  sufficiently  see. 

Now  here  is  the  basis,  meaning,  and  limit  of  the  authority  of  our  laws 
of  Thought.  They  have  authority  in  respect  to  the  phenomenon,  not  in 
respect  to  the  fact.  Here  is  the  twofold  error  from  confounding  pheno- 
menon and  fact — (1)  making  up  the  fact  according  to  them ;  (2)  ab- 
staining from  ruling  the  phenomenon  by  them.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  fact  should  conform  to  the  laws  of  thought.  They  truly  determine 
the  forms;  so  people  putting  phenomena  for  fact  continually  get  wrong, 
and  must,  respecting  the  part  which  the  laws  of  thought  should  play. 
The  present  error  that  they  do  not  determine  the  phenomenon  is  as  great 
as  the  old,  that  they  do  determine  the  fact. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  no  miracle ;  but  I  say  that  all  that  is  not  so  is 
physical  necessity.  There  cannot  be  those  '  special  laws  '  which  are  sup- 
posed. 

Does  not  Science  prepare  for  a  belief  in  the  actual  in  this  way  also : 
viz.  by  familiarizing  men  with  regarding  things  as  forms  (see  chemistry ; 
the  doctrine  of  all  forces  beingybrms  of  motion,  &c.).  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  a  scientific  man  takes  of  things  from  the  appearance  :  he  re- 
cognizes a  fact  of  which  these  things  are  forms,  quite  different  from  that 
which  appears.  It  is  only  a  conception  of  the  same  sort  that  is  needed 
for  seeing  Nature  spiritual. 

We  must  remember  how  it  is  in  the  nature  of  observation  also  to  mis- 
lead, as  well  as  speculation  :  e.  g.  the  ancients  held  the  arteries  to  contain 
air,  because  by  observation  they  were  found  empty  after  death.  So  we 
are  perpetually  misled  about  organic  life  by  observations  after  death ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  constantly  in  relation  to  inorganic  life  as  well.  In- 
deed do  we  not  in  fact  thus  observe  and  reason  about  inorganic  life  from 
observations  after  the  death  of  that  about  which  we  reason  ?  The  ten- 
sion, the  change,  is  in  the  inorganic  just  the  same.  Is  not  this  one  great 
thing  that  misleads  us  in  Science  ?  Can  we  examine  Nature  alive  except 
in  astronomy  ?  Is  not  this  the  chief  advantage  possessed  by  that  sci- 
ence : — we  investigate  its  life  while  alive  ? 

There  is  indeed  much  more  here  in  reference  to  the  part  of  observ- 
ation and  the  course  of  thought.     For  consider :  may  we  not  be  sure 
that  the  idea  of  a  circulating  motion  of  the  blood  is  the  most  natural 
one  ;  that  it  must  have  presented  itself  to  the  early  physicians.     These 
men,  seeing  the  blood  moving,  would  naturally  suppose  it  to  move  round 
(thinking  so  much  as  they  did  of  the  circular  motion) ;  but  they  were 
forced  into  the  opinion  of  the  to-and-fro  movement — so  unnatural  and 
difficult — by  observation.     It  was  a  view  they  felt  compelled  to  adopt 
by  seeing  the  arteries  empty,  containing  air  (or  as  they  said,  spirit)  not 
blood.     They  could  not  go  against  observation,  so  the  fact  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  artificial  theory  (the  difficulty  of  which  to  the  ancients 
is  shown  by  the  pains  thny  took  to  illustrate  it)  was  substituted. 

But  not  only  was  it  observation  that  carried  the  false  opinion,  but  it 
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was  reasoning  overthrew  it — reasoning  against  sense,  to  some  extent ; 
for  why  the  arteries  are  empty  is  not  absolutely  settled  to  this  day.  It 
was  a  victory  of  the  reason — of  the  presence  and  inferred  office  of  the 
valves — over  the  phenomenon  of  the  emptiness  of  the  arteries.  And  we 
trace  in  this  history  how  it  is  ignorance  of  the  actions  of  things  that 
causes  observation  (or  exploration  of  the  phenomena)  to  suppress  the 
(imperfect)  truth. 

Now  the  same  course  is  seen,  perhaps  even  better,  in  astronomy — viz. 
how  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  solar  system  caused  observation  to 
suppress  a  true  view.  The  motion  of  the  earth  was  asserted  by  Py- 
thagoras :  then  why  was  it  so  entirely  lost  or  denied  afterwards  ?  Was 
it  not  by  observation — observation  of  the  irregular  planetary  motions, 
for  which  the  earth's  motion  would  not  account. 

They  necesitated  theories ;  as  did  the  emptiness  of  the  arteries  after 
death  ;  as  does  our  conception  of  Nature. 

So  by  observation  this  truth  was  suppressed,  by  reasoning  restored,  and 
then  perfect.     Surely  here  is  the  history  of  all  thought ;  and  can  we 
not  see  it  in  Actualism  ?     Is  not  our  ignorance  of  our  own  inertia  the 
reason  why  our  observation  of  the  phenomena  necessitates  suppression 
of  the  spirituality  of  Nature  ?  not  knowing  that,  we  cannot  understand 
that  we  must  see  it  as  we  do,  although  it  be  spiritual.     Or  is  it  rather 
ignorance    respecting    Nature — respecting   something   external — that 
causes  observation  to  have  this  effect  ? 

It  is  striking,  in  respect  to  astronomy,  that  the  true  view,  after  its 
assertion,  was  not  only  disputed — did  not  retain  its  place  as  one  opinion 
— but  was  absolutely  and  altogether  set  aside.     Yet  how  natural  it  is. 
Just  so  natural,  just  so  rejected,  is  the  spirituality  of  Nature.     The 
proof  is  in  the  future.     What  will  future  ages  say  of  our  thinking  of 
Nature  as  we  do — inventing  such  inertia,  such  forces,  properties,  enti- 
ties ?     We  may  thank  our  happier  fortune  that  they  will  not  despise  us 
as  we  have  despised  our  forefathers  ;  because  they  will  see  the  necessity 
we  have  been  under,  and  that  we  have  well  done  our  part. 

It  is  clear  the  ancients  were  too  much  sense-led :  in  particular,  they 
let  the  broad  obvious  phenomena,  such  as  the  emptiness  of  the  arteries, 
outweigh  those  requiring  more  delicate  appreciation  ;  such  as  the  valves 
and  their  necessary  operation. 

So  too  in  astronomy  ;  the  palpable  irregularity  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions overweighed  the  delicate  evidences  of  subjective  rotation  ? 
Then  they  speculated,  on  those  sensuous  grounds,  as  we  on  'matter*  and 
'  atoms.'  True,  our  advance  on  them  is  giving  the  intellect  more  do- 
minion over  sense,  but  we  err  like  them  in  letting  broad,  palpable  phe- 
nomena outweigh  those  requiring  more  delicate  intellectual  appreci- 
ation. Man's  error  is  ever  being  too  sensuous :  we  let  the  palpable  ap- 
pearance of  things  being  in  space  outweigh  all  that  demands  that  they 
should  be  such  as  can  produce  our  sensations  (i.  e.  be  spiritual).  Then 
on  this  sensuous  ground  we  speculate  and  introduce  endless  hypotheses ; 
we  use  our  intellect  in  the  wrong  place — to  erect  the  superstructure,  in- 
stead of  to  correct  the  foundation. 

We  are  wrong  in  representing  the  ancients  as  denying  the  motion  of 
the  earth  on  the  ground  of  mere  appearance.     They  denied  it  on  the 
ground  of  laborious  and  most  accurate  observation  and  calculation, 
which  proved  that  it  was  not,  on  any  supposition  they  could  form.  They 
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would  have  laughed  at  any  one  who  should  assert  it  as  being  ignorant. 
So  now :  men  deny  the  spirituality  of  the  world  on  accurate,  laborious, 
most  convincing  observation ;  it  is  not  so  on  any  conception  possible  to 
them.  Those  who  say  it  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  ignorance. 
It  is  so  those  false  doctrines  get  such  a  hold  on  man's  intellect,  and 
there  is  such  a  battle  to  exclude  them.  Think  of  the  strife  about  as- 
tronomy : — the  reason  of  this  lies  deeper  than  it  seems,  and  is  much 
better  and  worthier. 

And  yet,  before  Copernicus,  what  a  step  towards  and  preparation  for 
the  interpretation  it  was,  to  put  the  other  planets  round  the  sun.  Even 
so  are  there  not  already  the  strongest  'indications  of  the  actualist  doc- 
trine, and  preparations  for  it — is  it  not  all  but  said  ?  Do  we  need  any- 
thing but  to  admit  the  subjective  inertia,  as  of  old  the  subjective  mo- 
tion ?  All  is  made  ready  for  it  by  our  Science,  as  for  the  Copernican 
astronomy  by  the  Ptolemaic. 

The  positivist  admits  there  is  some  fact,  but  he  agrees  it  is  not  this 
which  appears  to  us — it  is  not  as  we  think  it.  Then  can  he  call  it  un- 
natural or  unlikely  that  it  should  be  that  which  men  first  imagine, 
which  all  are  born  with  a  native  disposition  and  instinct  that  it  is  ?  The 
question  is,  can  we  know  it  to  be  so  ? 

The  practical  result  is  this  :  to  remember  that  to  have  our  knowledge 
perfected  we  must  think  wrongly.     Our  impression  is,  that  if  we  would 
only  take  sufficient  care  we  could  go  on  perfecting  our  knowledge  with- 
out thinking  wrongly  at  all.    This  is  a  most  mischievous  error ;  nothing 
can  retard  us  so  much.     Thus  we  put  intellect  in  the  wrong  place,  we 
give  it  authority,  and  so  perplex  ourselves  without  end.     All  is  simple 
so  soon  as  we  see  that  that  which  we  are  obliged  to  think,  and  infer 
from  the  clearest  facts  (and  especially  from  the  last  discovered),  may  be 
quite  false,  though  we  cannot  do  other  than  think  it ;  and  that  the  very 
view  which  they  seem  to  oppose  may  be  the  true  one  after  all.     And 
this  not  only  now  and  then,  or  in  little  and  partial  things,  but  as  the 
very  law  and  nature  of  thought,  and  in  respect  to  the  largest  and  most 
important  things.     This  applies  directly  to  our  Science,  as  compared 
with  ancient  views  :  to  be  perfect  we  must  go  wrong  ;  and  we  must  re- 
member the  necessary  and  constant  connection  between  the  invention  of 
theories  and  hypotheses,  and  observation  of  new  facts.    It  is  from  those 
of  course  they  arise:  see  Newton's  theory  of  light;  from  observation 
he  obtained  the  '  compound '  hypothesis. 

It  is  one  with  believing  that  we  may  be  under  illusion ;  and  its  basis 
must  be  faith — we  must  believe  that  it  is  not  on  ourselves  our  salvation, 
our  well-being,  depends,  but  that  God  is  saving  us.  So  we  maybe  con- 
tent to  be  used  in  this  way  for  larger  purposes  than  we  can  grasp — to 
think  wrongly  that  future  ages  may  think  aright :  to  know  that  intel- 
lect cannot  know  fact,  and  that  our  intellectual  conceptions  are  nothing 
in  the  sight  of  God,  whatever  they  may  be ;  of  no  value  or  importance 
save  as  forms  and  means  of  the  redemption  of  man  from  passion. 

This  is  the  place  and  use  of  a  priori  or  speculative  reasoning: — to 
test,  and  thereby  correct,  our  conceptions.  We  cannot  so  ascertain  facts  ; 
because  that  assumes  that  our  conceptions  are  right,  which  is  not  the 
case  till  they  are  rendered  so. 

Of  all  things  we  may  say :  either  that  they  conform  to  the  idea 
which  we  have  of  them — obey  the  necessary  conditions  of  that — -or  else 
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that  conception  of  them  is  not  the  right  one  ;  they  are  not  such  as  we 
think.     E.  g.,  either  Nature  does  in  fact  conform  to  conditions  of  mo- 
tion, i.  e.  mere  mechanical  necessity  and  least  resistance,  or  else  it  is 
not  in  space.     In  so  far  as  it  is  so  regarded,  these  conditions  are  true 
of  it. 

It  is  curious,  that  for  mere  statical  regard  to  Nature  (as  in  mathe- 
matics) the  idea  of  space  suffices ;  but  it  fails  in  the  dynamical  aspect. 
That  reduces  all  to  motion,  which  is  found  to  he  inadmissible.  Dynam- 
ical science  excludes  space. 

In  Science  we  can  have  nothing  to  do  except  with  processes,  if  only 
from  the  fact  that  the  substance  is  in  all  cases  the  same  ;  i.  e.  does  not 
change. 

Does  not  the  claim  for  the  problems  of  '  life'  to  be  insoluble  mean  this  : 
that  holding  our  idea  of  the  physical,  there  must  be  more  in  life  than 
that  ? — the  proof  being,  therefore,  that  our  idea  of  the  physical  is 
wrong. 

The  connection  of  the  Sciences,  and  their  mutual  subordination,  does 
not  involve  a  perfection  of  the  lower  before  the  higher :  it  is  an  organic 
whole ;  and  in  fact  the  lower  are  perfected  through  the  greater  perfect- 
ness  of  the  higher.  See  mechanics  and  astronomy ;  and  especially  is 
physics  perfected  by  biology. 

Is  not  the  abstract  Science  like  geometry  in  this  :  that  it  is  settling 
relations  once  for  all,  and  then  applying  to  individual  cases  ?     Cannot 
this  be  applied  to  physiology :  settling  once  for  all  that  vibratile  rela- 
tion, «fec.  ?     Or  rather,  is  not  Science,  as  such,  altogether  this  ? 

Is  not  this  a  thing  to  do  :  to  trace  the  laws  of  sensation  in  regard  to 
their  phenomenal  causes ;  remembering  these  are  only  phenomenal,  i.  e. 
resulting  from  the  sensation,  not  causing  it ;  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
what  seems  to  make  us  feel,  what  prevents,  what  are  the  conditions,  &c.  ? 

We  fancy  a  chain,  which  at  the  beginning  is  linked  to  God ;  but  there 
is  no  such  chain :  that  is  endless,  each  way  ;  the  beginning,  so  to  speak, 
is  everywhere  and  equally.  The  connection  is  not  by  succession,  but 
by  common  immediate  relation  to  one  and  the  same  fact,  or  centre, 
which  they  all  are  in  -various  forms.  Thus  one  can  see  the  connection 
which  we  trace  as  cause  and  effect,  that  viz.  of  forms :  the  forms  must 
be  so  connected — the  not-being  of  one  must  be  accompanied  by  the  being 
of  another ;  simply  because  the  fact  cannot  not-be.  Thus  one  can  see 
how  our  perception  and  feeling  of  cause  and  effect  must  be  :  the  forms 
must  be  so  connected ;  each  change  of  one  must  produce  change  of  the 
other  :  because  it  is  form  only  changes.  Observe  also,  that  force  pre- 
vents change  as  well  as  causes  it,  and  as  much. 

The  work  of  Science  would  seem  to  be  to  account  for  our  having  the 
impressions  we  have  without  the  existence  of  anything  corresponding  to 
them:  e.  g.,  this  world  cannot  exist;  then  show  how  we  come  to  per- 
ceive it.     It  must  rest  on  something  involving  ourselves.     Philosophy 
comes  as  it  were  to  a  rupture ;  proving  this  cannot  be :  then  Science 
comes  in  to  fill  up  the  gap,  showing  how  we  are  so  impressed  without 
its  'being,'  viz.  by  demonstrating  the  negation  (in  form  of  cause  and 
effect) ;  and  this  through  first  examining  what  is  the  phenomenon.     We 
must  know  that  before  we  can  tell  why  we  perceive  it.     Therefore  Sci- 
ence must  have  the  form  it  has. 

The  laws  of  our  thoughts  must  of  course  be  the  laws  of  the  phenom- 
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enon,  or  that  which  is  to  us:  this,  e.  g.,  is  why  natural  truths  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  mathematical  form  (i.  e.  according  to  'self.').  But  not 
only  is  this  true  in  reference  to  space  and  quantity,  but  also  in  respect 
to  all  the  laws  of  thinking,  if  we  would  trace  them  out.  This  is  why 
it  is  so  useful  to  do  so :  the  laws  of  thought  must  be  the  laws  of  the 
phenomenon.  That  which  is  to  us  must  conform  to  them. 

Is  there  not  here  a  reconciliation  of  ancient  and  modern  thought  ? — 
Of  old  men  believed  these  laws  of  thought  were  laws  of  the  absolute, 
which  they  are  not ;  and  we  do  not  see  that  they  must  be  the  law  of 
the  phenomenal,  which  they  are. 

It  is  striking  to  think  :  'phenomenon'  is  negation,  therefore  negation  must 
be  according  to  the  laws  of  thought ;  or,  the  laws  of  thought  determine 
negation.      What  is  this  dependence  of  laAvs  of  negation  (i.  e.  of  that 
which  is  not)  on  the  mind  ?   It  depends  on  us,  since  in  us  only  is  negation  : 
i.  e.  negation  must  be  phenomenon — must  be  where  and  as  we  are.    The 
mistake  is  in  thinking  that  not  negation,  but  being  is  according  to  the 
laws  of  mind.     Is  it  because  the  true  Being  is  according  to  the  true 
Being  of  man,  that  therefore  the  phenomenon  or  negation  is  according 
to  him  HOW,  i.  e.  to  his  negation? — this  latter  being  only  an  inverted 
view  of  the  other.     So  it  may  be  true  after  all  that  man  (when  he  is)  is 
the  measure  of  all  things  (i.  e.  of  Being) :  this  meaning  simply  the  ab- 
solute oneness  of  Being.     Then  is  it  the  case  that  men  have  not  been 
able  to  lay  hold  of  the  laws  of  the  phenomenal  because  they  have  sup- 
posed it  being,  while  it  is  negation  ? 

The  material  world  is  not  a  fact  to  be  believed,  but  a  phenomenon  to 
be  interpreted.     There  is  something  which  causes  us  to  perceive  such 
things  ;  which  causes  them  to  be  to  us  -then  what  is  it  ?     Take  the  in- 
stance of  the  relation  of  the  brain  and  mind :  it  is  not  that  mental 
action  is  so  dependent ;  but,  why  is  there  such  a  phenomenon  of  de- 
pendence ? 

So  always  in  interpreting  phenomena :  we  find  out  first  that  the  phe- 
nomenon cannot  exist ;  we  get  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  to  give  us  a 
start. 

Surely  discovery  is  made  more  by  reasoning  than  by  observation. 
Take  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     The  valves  were 
known  to  the  ancients  ;  but  Harvey  reasoned  truly  upon  them — that  they 
were  to  stop  instead  of  to  retard.     He  stood  by  his  reasoning  against 
the  observation  of  the  emptiness  of  the  arteries,  and  so  discovered  a 
reason  for  that. 

Samuel  Brown  describes  beautifully  how  all  action  in  Nature  is 
indefinitely  propagated;  but  he  does  not  note  how  it  comes  into 
equilibrium  in  tension,  continually.  Now  Nature  of  course  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  light :  as  the  sum  of  all  these  actions ;  ever  coexisting, 
ever  the  same,  but  ever  varying.  But  the  tensions  constitute  the  '  pro- 
perties ';  all  properties  may  be  regarded  as  tensions  thus  arising,  tend- 
encies thus  originated  :  for  all  true  properties — i.  e.  capacities  for  action 
— are  such  tendencies.  So.  this  internal  action  is  revealed  in  properties, 
and  properties  are  ever  to  be  so  regarded  ;  they  are  to  be  traced  to 
action,  i.  e.  to  action  resisted  (never  ultimate):  and  every  action  leaves 
so  much  less  tension  of  previous  kind  ;  producing  new.  So  one  sees — 
the  phenomenon  being  necessarily  vibration— why  Nature  must  present 
itself  under  the  guise  of  things  with  properties,  because  under  that  of 
tensions. 
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In  so  far  as  properties  are  tensions,  we  see  how  they  are  relative,  i.  e. 
exist  only  in  relation  to  other  things. 

E.  g.,  oxygen  is  only  oxygen  in  relation  to  other  bodies ;  it  is  nothing 

•without  them.     Even  gravitation,  also. 

It  must  be  so  ;  a  tension  only  operates  by  virtue  of  a  stimulus.    All  the 
things  which  elicit  the  '  properties '  of  bodies  are  stimuli  to  their  ten- 
sion :  so,  e.  g. ,  a  metal  is  a  '  stimulus '  to  an  acid,  and  acid  and  alkali 
are   stimuli  to   each  other.     Also,   must  not  a  stimulus  operate  only 
through  a  tension  ? 

Do  not  this  idea  of  stimulus  and  that  of  least  resistance  identify 
themselves  ?  Is  not  every  direction  of  least  resistance  in  truth  a  stim- 
ulus ? — there  must  have  been  a  tension,  i.  e.  a  resistance  or  stopping, 
before  the  direction  of  least  resistance  can  be  assumed.  So  that  there 
is  either  the  taking  this  direction  spontaneously,  as  it  were,  or  from  a 
stimulus  ;  i.  e.  it  is  either  present,  or  is  presented.  May  not  all  action, 
all  change,  answer  to  either  the  taking  away  of  resistance  or  the  producing 
tension  ? — i.  e.  all  is  change  of  form  of  tension  ? 

Why  is  the  phenomenon  necessarily  of  tension  or  vibration ;  i.  e.  of 
two  equal  and  opposites  ?  Is  it  because  Thought  is  necessarily  so : — no 
thought  but  by  its  opposite  ?  which  we  have  seen  to  depend  on  the 
mere  fact  that  that  which  is  to  thought,  is  not. 

The  doctrine  of  '  phenomena '  is  only  an  inverted  form  of  the  state- 
ment that  we  do  not  perceive  Nature  as  it  is ;  i.  e.  of  a  defect  of  our 
apprehension.     Grant  that,  and  the  '  phenomenon '  doctrine,  just  as  it 
exists,  must  arise  on  examination  :  and  from  the  fact  of  the  phenomenon 
being  according  to  thought,  man,  thinking  the  phenomenon  is  the  fact, 
comes  naturally  to  the  old  imagination  that  he  is  king  and  determiner 
of  all — the  extreme  idealist  pantheism. 

How  the  extension  of  mathematical  treatment  to  force  and  Being  in- 
cludes at  once  those  largest  generalizations  which  Science  labours  for, 
and  the  concrete  demonstration  of  which  can  never  be  obtained :  being 
not  appropriate,  since  it  belongs  to  the  abstract.  We  can  never  concretely 
demonstrate  that  force  is  never  destroyed,  any  more  than  that  all  the 
radii  of  a  circle  are  equal,  which  is  impossible,  because  they  are  infinite 
in  number : — indeed,  all  such  universal  propositions  must  be  abstractly 
proved,  if  at  all.  And  what  follows  respecting  Nature  by  the  necessity 
of  such  abstract  proof  ?  Is  it  not  proved  thereby  '  phenomenal '  ? 

That  which  is  not  phenomenal  of  necessity  must  not  '  appear.'  How 
striking  it  is  that  man  has  been  thus  compelled  to  say  that  that  which 
is  cannot  be  to  him :  i.  e.  that  which  is  to  him  is  not. 

Is  it  right  to  turn  to  the  idea  of  '  greatest  force '  as  the  law  in  Nature, 
from  or  with  that  of  least  resistance  ;  or  are  not  these  rather  opposites  ? 
Is  not  the  former  the  self,  the  latter  the  true  ? — the  natural  idea  to  us, 
and  the  natural  ? 

Are  these  opposites  again — natural  to  us  (or  to  self)  and  natural  ?  Is 

not  man's  '  natural '  essentially  false  ? 

Is  not  the  idea  of  '  greatest  force  '  like  free-will ;  that  of  least  resist- 
ance, freedom  ? — the  former  a  kind  of  self-action,  self-determination ; 
the  latter,  determination  by  other  ?  And  is  not  this  '  determination  by 
other '  the  very  representative  of  the  altruistic  or  universal  conscious- 
ness ?  So  is  not  this  the  true  law  as  opposed  to  the  phenomenal  one  ? 
ia  substituting  it  do  we  not  change  the  false  for  the  true  point  of  view  ; 
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set  aside  the  self?  And  if  the  law  of  least  resistance  be  this  'deter- 
mination by  other,'  then  do  we  not  see  why  it  must  be  the  phenomenon  ? 
This  being  determined  (actively,  not  passively)  by  other,  is  exactly  the 
true  consciousness,  the  true  action — is  love :  it  is  what  true  action  is — 
action  in  other. 

Is  it  not  striking  that  in  perception  we  are  '  conscious  of  other  exist- 
ence,' but  not  truly. 

Draper,  p.  34.  The  value  of  food — the  power  of  the  living  body — is 
in  its  combustibility ;  i.  e.  its  tendency  to  union  with  oxygen ;  i.e.  truly, 
in  the  absence  of  oxygen.  It  is  by  a  negation  :  it  is  organic  by  negation. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  the  importance  of  that  (as  a  condition  of  Nature)  : 
and  has  not  the  case  a  bearing  farther — from  the  negation  comes  tend- 
ency ;  the  tendency  to  union  arises  from  the  minus.  So  is  not  '  life  ' 
from  tendency  due  to  the  minus  ?  The  self  produces  it;  tendency,  i.  e., 
to  the  destruction  of  the  negation  itself. 

It  would  be  curious  if  oxygen — the  great  agent  in  the  physical — 
turned  out  to  be  negation ;  a  minus,  a  kind  of  negative  pole. 

Because  man  must  feel  his  own  inertness  in  Nature,  and  be  self-con- 
scious or  arbitrary,  therefore  it  is,  no  doubt,  he  must  perceive  the  hea- 
vens as  moving,  and  feel  himself  (or  the  earth)  at  rest.  Now  this  goes 
some  way,  perhaps,  towards  showing  the  phenomenon  necessary :  does 
not  that  feeling  of  our  rest  while  in  motion  involve  much  respecting 
the  heavens  ?  Can  we  see  why  it  must  be  a  revolution — what  the  re- 
volving means  ? 

Must  we  not  think  of  the  phenomenon,  altogether,  as  being  necessary 
not  only  because  of  our  experience,  but  for  larger  reasons :  because 
the  fact  is  such,  and  therefore  necessitates  our  experience  ? 

Surely  the  secret  of  Nature  is  in  the  ellipse.     Are  not  all  pheno- 
mena under  necessity  to  be  it,  because  that  is — the  fact  is  that  ? 

Thinking  of  such  repeated  effects  from  repeated  analyses  of  salt  in. 
the  stomach  (acid)  and  liver  (alkali)  [Draper]  :  is  it  not  striking  that 
the  force  or  power  is  from  the  separation ;  by  these  separate  portions 
the  work  is  done.     There  is  '  force '  again  from  union  in  the  intestines. 
(Is  there  not  in  this  union  a  source  of  the  vitalizing  operation  on  the 
food  ?).     Does  the  force  from  the  union  of  acid  and  alkali  in  the  duo- 
denum vitalize  the  food  ? — here  would  be  another  use  of  the  acidity 
and  alkalinity  besides  '  digestion,'  &c.     To  account  for  the  organic  con- 
dition we  must  look  to  all  the  sources  of  chemical  force ;  and  here  is 
one.     And  is  not  the  non-nitrogenized  food  useful  in  the  same  way  ? — 
why  should  it  not  produce  vital  force  as  well  as  heat  ?     Is  this  why  it 
is  especially  wanted ;   like  air  ? 

The  effect  of  the  chemical  union  in  the  intestine  in  producing  vitaliza- 
tion  is  the  more  probable  from  that  consisting  so  largely  in  de-oxidation ; 
'  reducing,'  as  Draper  terms  it.  This  results  so  naturally  from  chemical 
union :  the  very  thing  in  electrolysis.  Draper  (p.  84)  notes  how  the  se- 
cretions produce  life  through  dying,  i.  e.  as  ferments  ;  but  does  he  see 
the  vibratile  action? 

Is  it  from  our  two-fold  consciousnness  there  must  be  that  strife  be- 
tween our  intuitive  belief  that  the  organizations  in  Nature  are  for  cer- 
tain ends,  and  our  finding  physical  necessities  for  them  ?  What  does  it 
mean  ?  Is  it  from  our  attributing  the  properties  of  the  actual  to  the 
phenomenal,  and  then  finding  out  that  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  pro- 
perties of  the  phenomenon  to  be  under  cause  and  effect  ? 
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Might  not  man's  feeling  of  force  appear  different,  and  more  to  be  un- 
derstood, if  regarded  as  subjective  ;  as  denoting  change  in  him  ? — and 
the  externality  of  the  fact  in  part  revealed  by  its  being  not  individual 
only,  but  affecting  the  perception  of  the  race  ? 

In  suction,  we  feel  that  we  draw  up  liquid,  yet  in  truth  it  is  forced  up 
by  external  action. 

So  may  it  be  in  our  feeling  of  exertion :  may  it  not  truly  be  an  ex- 
ternal action  produces  the  result  we  feel  as  effect  of  our  force  ?  What 
we  do  is  to  give  occasion  for — make  right — that  action. 
We  only  make  a  '  direction  of  least  resistance ' ;  disturb  an  equilibrium 
which  is  thus  restored ;  the  balance,  the  relation,  is  maintained  thus. 
Can  one  thus  see  into  chemistry  ? — do  the  '  conditions  of  space  '  demand 
all  ?  as,  e.  g.,  steam  expanding  demands  the  raised  piston  ;  and  that,  the 
entire  sequence — all  by  the  nature  of  space  ?  All  causes  thus  are  but 
a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  which  equalizes  itself.  And  then,  seeing 
the  physical  as  phenomenal,  -would  it  not  come  to  this :  that  our  action 
disturbs  an  equilibrium  of  human  consciousness,  which  is  equalized  in 
the  perceived  effects  ? 

In  suction,  what  we  truly  act  on  is  quite  different  from  that  in  which 
we  perceive  the  effect  (we  act  on  air,  the  effect  is  on  water,  &c.).  Now 
why  is  not  this  the  law  ?  (generally  the  law  is  given  in  any  one  instance 
in  which  we  can  see  clearly  what  is) — why  is  not  the  effect  of  our  force 
trnly  on  quite  another  thing  than  that  on  which  we  perceive  the  effect  ? 
Might  there  be  here  a  solution  of  that  problem  of  the  connection  of 
mind  and  matter  ? — mind  does  not  act  on  matter,  &c. 
There  is  an  intermediate  process  ;  that  we  cannot  understand  means  this 
ever :  as  the  old  idea  of  a  vacuum  was  mere  fact,  not  to  be  explained  ; 
or  as  applying  heat  to  the  boiler  and  motion  of  the  piston  would  be,  if 
we  did  not  know  about  steam. 

So  the  heat  and  the  expansion  have  most  probably  something  between 
them ;  some  intermediate  process,  unrecognized. 

Nor  is  it  anything  against  this  idea  that  the  effects  seem  to  ensue 
so  naturally  from  our  actions ;  and  that  we  seem  to  act  directly  upon 
those  things,  and  have  such  instincts  ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  our  instincts 
to  be  for  results  and  not  for  processes.  In  this  very  case,  how  natural 
it  is  to  us  to  suck  up  water  (with  no  knowledge,  nor  indeed  easy  cred- 
ence of  the  process) ;  and  how  clear  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  directly  on 
the  water  that  we  act.  We  suck  the  water ;  yet  do  we  only  make  a  va- 
cuum, and  the  air  presses  the  water  into  our  mouth.  If  we  act  so  ac- 
cording to  phenomenal  laws,  unknown — instinctively — why  not  according 
to  actual  laws  unknown  ? 

Doing  one  thing  (unconsciously)  for  the  production  of  other  effects. 
This  is  ignorance  :  by  knowledge  the  thing  is  done  consciously ; 
and  how  much  power  is  thus  gained. 

Is  not  the  true  way  to  do  everything  to  do  that  which  is  quite  away 
from  the  object  aimed  at  ? — e.  g.,  for  communicating  across  the  ocean, 
we  construct  a  cable  ;  we  make  that  result  a  part  of  Nature.    Now  is  not 
instinct  doing  this  unconsciously  ?     Must  not  gravitation,  electric  at- 
traction, &c.,  be  known  through  some  other  process  ? 

How  wonderful  is  this  adjustment  of  Nature  :  creatures  doing  uncon- 
sciously the  things  which,  make  certain  results  (needful  or  pleasant  to 
them)  necessary.   '  Sucking  '  is  a  very  striking  instance.  Is  it  all  making 
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a  '  direction  of  least  resistance '  if  we  could  see  it  aright ;  and  sucking 
but  an  instance  in  which  it  is  most  evident  to  us?  See  also  how 
breathing  is  the  same ;  how  the  circulation  illustrates  the  same  princi- 
ple ;  how  all  permitted  actions  (functions)  seem  necessarily  to  be  so. 
Practically,  how  we  learn  that  to  attain  our  objects  the  way  is  not  to 
go  direct  at  them — we  must  do  many  intermediate  things. 

How  oxygen  represents  force  :  force  disappears  for  it ;  when  it  ceases 
then  force  appears.  How  curious  the  relation  of  things  and  forces  are  ; 
as  if  'conditions  of  space'  and  conditions  of  those  conditions  were  inter- 
changeable. Which  ought  to  be  first  ?  in  which  is  the  secret  of  the 
other? 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  one  came  to  the  '  conditions  '  of  a  thing  pro- 
ducing, or  becoming,  the  thing  ? 

Is  not  the  idea  of  equality,  or  equivalence,  the  right  one  to  make  use 
of?     In  every  change  the  resulting  condition  is  equivalent  to,   is  the 
same  as,  the  precedent ;  e.  g.,  certain  substances  without  force  =  certain 
others  with  it.     Suppose  we  drop  that  idea  of  '  condition,'  and  regard  it 
as  the  old  case  of  different  forms,  but  of  one  thing.     All  these  phenom- 
enal changes  -are  because  the  fact  will  not  change  :  so  in  fact  they  are 
different  views  of  one  thing.     We  feel  the  changes  as  thus  '  absolutely 
external '  because  of  our  wrong  feeling. 

Is  not  the  saying  that  '  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum '  (truly  that  not- 
being  cannot  Be]  the  very  key  to  Nature  ?  i.  e.  the  necessity  of  Being  ; 
or  rather  the  fact  of  Being.  It  is  simple  and  axiomatic  enough :  that 
Being  is,  therefore,  necessarily  infinite. 

Nature  '  abhorring  a  vacuum  '  evidently-includes  the  law  of  least  re- 
sistance :  and  this,  as  a  first  explanation,  as  'instinct,'  or  speculation, 
is  beautiful.  It  belongs  to  the  actual ;  attributed  to  the  phenomenal  it 
will  not  do  :  it  is  suppressed  ;  a  mechanical  cause  is  found.  It  must  be 
BO  ;  the  phenomenon  is  mechanical — there  is  the  mechanical  cause  in  it, 
and  must  be  :  it  must  be  the  phenomenon,  because  the  other  is  actually 
true.  Interpreted,  it  shows  why  the  phenomenon  must  be. 

E.  g.,  does  not  the  magnet  attract  iron  as  we  suck  up  water?  Think 
of  the  forces  all  about,  which  the  magnet's  presence  causes  to  act  thus. 
Trace,  through  electricity,  the  various  modes  in  which  molecular 
action  causes  and  must  cause  (mechanically  or  by  the  nature  of  space) 
the  motion  of  the  mass.  Surely  '  mechanical '  necessity  is  but  ne- 
cessity in  space. 

The  impossibility  of  the  vacuum  is  actual.    By  this  God  shows  that  He 
cannot  suffer  self  to  be ;  it  is  of  this  that  Nature  is  the  phenomenon. 
We  see  '  Being '  excluding  not-being  ;  showing  itself  infinite  (love  or 
sacrifice).     Where  the  self  would  be,  and  tries  as  it  were  to  be,  but 
vainly — being  phenomenal  only — there  He  fills,  with  Himself.     And 
this  exclusion  of  self  by  God,  is  it  not  the  whole  of  our  life  ?  does  it 
not  account  for  all  our  experience,  and  for  all  the  phenomenon  therefore  ? 
Connect  with  this  '  force '  being  negation.  Is  not  all  our  action  there- 
fore, as  self-action  (as  force),  truly  like  making  or  '  tending  to '  vacuum  ? 
This  is  self-assertion.     There  is  action  then  without  which  prevents  it: 
there  never  is  the  negation,  nor  can  be. 

Is  not  force  essentially  the  negation — the  minus ;  that  which  makes 
the  nutrition  or  not-being ;  and  which  must  be  done  away  ? 

So  does  it  apply  to  creation — the  making  of  the  creature   as  apart 
from  God  ? 
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So  the  '  defect '  of  Genius  would  be  truly  a  plus  after  all :  it  is  defect 
of  self,  or  minus-self  =  Being.     Is  it  not  proved  so  by  its  effects  ? 
Even  as  enduring  is  proved  to  be  action,  true  action,  by  its  effects  ; 
and  '  self-action  '  is  proved  not-action  by  its  not-effects :  by  its  assert- 
ing the  phenomenal  only. 

So  was  not  woman  last ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  phenomenal,  subor- 
dinate ? — the  true  rule,  God's  rule,  being  in  submission  and  obedience  ; 
and  producing  true,  actual  obedience,  viz.  willing. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  '  action  involving  reaction '  ? — is  it  not  the 
self-action  (force)  which  thus  involves  reaction  :  and  does  not  this  mean 
that  it  is  not  action  at  all,   but  merely  phenomenally  so :  i.  e.  it  is 
change  only  of  form  ? 

The  alteration  of  the  relation  (i.e.  subjective)  necessitates  alteration 
of  the  phenomenon,  or  the  impression  which  depends  thereon.  So 
our  self-action,  as  subjective,  demands  'external'  phenomenal  alter- 
ation, because  it  is  subjective ;  and  our  experience  in  that  respect  is 
necessary :  having  the  impression  of  the  phenomenal  as  existing, 
as  we  have  and  must  have,  necessitates  our  impression  of  acting  on 
the  external  world  [the  self  being  universal  too  ?].  So  Paul  says  : 
'  we  are  members  one  of  another ' :  not  that  Christians  were  different 
in  this  respect,  but  they  recognized  the  fact. 

The  reaction  means  the  keeping  unchanged  ;  that  the  '  fact '  remains  the 
same ;  that  nothing  but  our  impression  is  altered.  These  two  make  up 
the  vibration;  and  this  '  vibration '  also  is  included  in  the  fact  that  by 
phenomenal  action  nothing  is  altered  :  it  must  be  vibration — two  oppo- 
sites — because  phenomenal.  Thus  do  we  not  approach  also  the  two  op- 
posites  which  the  intellect  demands  ? 

In  this  '  action  and  reaction,'  or  vibration,  is-  surely  the  very  essence 
•of  the  phenomenon.  We  find  on  examining  Nature,  that  it  is  only  the 
form  or  appearance  that  can  possibly  be  changed  (by  us)  or  does  change ; 
just  as  we  should  find  out,  if  we  had  been  investigating  '  appearances  ' 
as  real,  that  there  is  no  real  change  after  all.  So  this  is  how  we  must 
turn  the  doctrine  round :  not  that  there  are  the  two  opposites,  but  that 
there  is  not  any ;  nothing  but  an  altered  impression.  What  a  simpli- 
fication this  is.  How  would  it  be  paralleled  in  respect  to  '  appearances ': 
liow  should  we  find  out  that  all  the  changes  of  them  were,  so  to  speak, 
made  up,  so  that  it  was  mere  change  of  the  form  of  the  thing  ? 

We  are  obliged  to  trace  the  opposite  because  we  believe  the  other  is. 
Supposing  a  change  of  appearance  really  to  be  external,  we  must  infer, 
and  indeed  '  perceive,'  an  equally  compensating  change,  doing  it  away — 
simply  that  there  was  not  any  change  at  all,  but  only  seemed  to  be  so. 
It  amounts  to  this :  that  we  must  recognize  as  subjective  all  the  change  in 
Nature  ;  and  so  understand  those  necessary  inferences  and  hypotheses  ; 
fix  our  eye  on  the  unchanging  actual  and  the  changing  impressions  upon 
man,  and  see  the  reason  of  them  all. 

Are  not  appearances  found  to  be  such  in  this  very  way :  viz.  that 
there  is  no  real  change  when  there  is  change  to  us ;  and  is  it  through 
the  process  of  first  supposing  complementary  changes  ? 

It  is  all  here  :  two  equal  and  opposite  =  0  ;  none  (only  the  impression 
of  it)  is  the  same  as  the  two.  Vibration  is  0  spread  out ;  i.  e.  it  is  a 
subjective  'spread  out'  externally — a  subjective  supposed,  perceived, 
and  regarded,  as  external. 
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From  our  referring  the  subjective  as  external,  necessarily  comes  this 
spreading  out  of  0  into  plus  and  minus  (and  the  impossibility  of  separ- 
ating the  two).  Now  from  how  simple  and  necessary  and  known  a  fact 
we  may  see  Nature  ! 

Then  we  have  to  see  necessary  the  subjective  change  :  the  '  in-time- 
ness  '  of  man,  i.  e.  of  man's  consciousness.  But  surely  may  not  this  be 
one  of  his  false  consciousnesses  ?  opposite  to  the  fact,  and  right  so  ?  he 
has  this  consciousness  because  the  fact  is  not  so — because  of  the  '  self,' 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  in  time,  because  necessarily  under  law ; 
wishing  and  fearing,  because  time  is  the  sole  possible  condition  of 
getting,  which  is  the  nature  of  the  self — because  by  doing  it  away  alone 
can  man  have  eternal  life. 

Time  is  the  opposite  to  eternal ;  therefore,  because  there  is  the  opposite 
to  Being  in  man,  he  must  be  must  be  in  time  ;  i.  e.  be  conscious  of  change. 
It  reduces  itself  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  minus  in  respect  to  him. 

The  consciousness  of  change,  necessarily  referred  to  the  external, 
gives  the  phenomenon  of  change ;  but  there  not  truly  being  any,  all 
must  be  complemented;  must  therefore  be  vibration. 
Then  given  that  man  is  not-eternal,  or  that  there  is  a  not-eternal  in 
man — a  relative  minus — and  is  not  all  given  ?  Grant  that  the  actual  is 
unchanging  (which  is  nothing  more  than  that  being  or  the  strict  'eternal' 
does  not  change)  then  the  not-actual  is  changing  (or  the  not-eternal  is 
in  time).  Then  it  is  known  that  subjective  change  is  referred  extern- 
ally, and  all  is  done.  We  must  be  surrounded  by  a  changing  phenom- 
enal world,  and  the  changes  must  be  vibratile,  or  changes  of  form  alone 
(but  real  to  us) ;  for  in  truth  changes  of  form  and  vibration  are  the 
same. 

All  the  proofs  Science  is  accumulating  of  unchangingness  in  Nature 
(conservation  of  force,  &c.),  all  the  proofs  that  all  the  changes  are  only 
changes  of  form,  are  exactly  proofs  of  the  subjectiveness  of  the  changes  ;. 
there  is  no  other  possible  meaning  in  them  :  they  are  proofs  that  this 
world  is  the  eternal.     Changes  of  form — not  true  changes — mean  change 
in  us :  for  if  Nature  does  not  change,  and  we  perceive  change,  it  must 
be  change  in  man. — But  may  it  not  be  (as  in  astronomy)  that  there  is 
subjective  change,  and  in  Nature  too  ?  may  there  not  be  both  ? — may  ifc 
be  our  task  to  distinguish  and  know  what  both  are  ?     Is  not  this,  per- 
haps, the  difficulty  ? 

Now  how  shall  we  know  which  changes  are  subjective,  and  which  in 
Nature  ?     Are  the  vibratile  the  subjective,  and  these  only  ?     Are  there 
some  in  Nature  not  so,  and  not  to  be  referred  to  man,  but  of  which  the 
subjective  change  may  be  taken  as  explanation  ?     Is  this  the  reason 
astronomy  is  as  it  is  ?     For  the  child  believing  appearances  external 
would  have  present  to  him  mixed  external  and  subjective  changes ;  and 
how  should  he  distinguish  between  them  ?     He  could  not,  until  he 
knew  the  relation  of  sight  and  touch ;  and  then,  by  observation,  would 
learn.     So  must  not  we  ? 

Changes  in  ourselves  do  affect  the  external  to  our  consciousness  or 
perception,  but  the  actual  fact  of  it  remains  the  same.  This  is  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  get  hold  of  by  the  notion  of  an  unchanging 
'  substratum  '  in  changing  forms  :  not  knowing  that  our  feeling  was  of 
phenomena  as  real.  How  plain  is  that  solution  of  our  experience. 
It  is  as  a  child  might  say  '  see  how  different  I  make  that  by  moving ' : 
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and  just  as  reasonably  do  we  think  and  believe  there  is  good  in  these 
alterations  of  phenomena. 

The  use  of  the  self-action — the  action  on  phenomena — is  not  to  at- 
tain good  results,  but  to  learn ;  to  learn  how  things  are,  and  how  truly 
to  act.     In  self-action  we  necessarily  feel  as  if  our  action  was  on  that 
which  is  without :  we  are  conscious  of  results,  of  course,  on  that  which 
is  external  [inasmuch  as  appearance  or  phenomenon  is  the  mode  in 
which  that  which  is  apart  is  perceived].     It  is  so  in  getting,  by  change 
of  ourselves,  different  appearances :  we  are  conscious  only  of  results,  not 
of  the  processes.     The  child  moves  its  head  in  looking  at  a  thing — to 
his  consciousness  the  thing  moves :  he  feels  only  that  result  of  his 
action.     Knowing  that  this  is  through  a  subjective  change  only,  is  a 
result  of  learning  and  reflection  ;  and  may  be  known  by  us  just  as  well 
respecting  phenomena  as  it  is  respecting  '  appearances.' 

Is  it  not  precisely  because  our  Science  deals  with  phenomena  (and 
not  with  the  actual)  that  it  must  be  experimental;  that  we  cannot 
know  beforehand  ?  It  must  be  '  empirical,'  because  there  is  not  the 
rule  and  necessity  in  it ;  we  cannot  know  respecting  it  as  if  it 
were  actual.  Just  as  we  cannot  know  what  must  be  the  changes  of 
the  real ;  but  appearances  may  change  any  way,  and  we  must  observe 
for  them  :  so,  in  dealing  with  phenomena,  we  cannot  know,  except  by 
observation.  They  may  be  any  way  ;  though  of  course  there  are  laws 
to  be  found  by  observing. 

Will  it  not  throw  a  light  on  phenomenal  laws  to  see  them  as  re- 
gulating only  changes  of  our  impressions — not  of  actualities  ? 
The  laws  of  the  actual  we  know— they  are  in  the  conscience.     Our 
difficulty  has  been  in  taking  the  phenomenal  for  the  actual. 

Are  we  not  put  wrong  in  our  ideas  about  the  unchanging  substratum 
in  Nature,   by  the  notion   of  changes   as  external  which  are  but 
changes  of  phenomena :  we  think  of  these  changes  as  having  a  false 
relation   to  the  substratum.     The   '  substance '  must  be  differently 
thought  of  if  we  suppose  changes  of  form  of  it,  and  of  the  impressions 
upon  us.    There  is  just  the  difference  between  a  body  altering  its  shape 
continually,  and  we  moving  round  a  body  not  altering  in  shape.     One 
notion  suggests  '  matter ' ;  the  other  surely  something  very  different,  es- 
pecially something  not  inert.     For  observe,  how  these  changes  supposed 
to  be  '  real '  while  they  are  only  of  impressions,  must  indicate  '  passive- 
ness  ' — inaction.     Is  not  this  the  basis  of  that  idea  ?  and  so  have  we 
not  a  test  for  the  subjective  changes  ?  all  those  which  involve  inertness ; 
i.  e.  cause  and  effect — in  a  word,  all  which  involve  force.     And  with 
this  consider  how  'force'  is  affirmed  subjective  (cause  and  effect  from 
and  in  us,  &c.) 

And  yet  again,  how  force  involves  vibration — the  equals  and  opposites 
— and  so  how  the  pheuomenon  must  be  of  life,  i.  e.  of  tension — of  func- 
tion and  nutrition. 

And  all  by  the  principle  of  '  cannot  not  be  ' :  i.  e.  this  change  is  not 
truly  one,  only  phenomenally.  And  here  again  is  a  deeper  link  ;  be- 
cause that  principle  of  '  cannot  not  be '  is  fundamental.  It  is  in  the 
definition  of  Being,  quite  independent  of  any  subjective  or  objective 
relation  of  changes. 

Applying  thus  the  positivist  principle,  how  evidently  useful  and  prac- 
tical it  is,  as  a  means  of  investigation.     Consider  that  which  we  know 
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as  phenomena ;  and  accordingly  how  far  the  changes  in  it  are  subjective  ; 
because  this  is  a  manifest  result.     And  we  can  know,  by  seeing  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  by  reason  of  the  case,  and  which  are  best  accounted 
for  (rationally)  the  other  way.  [And  surely  those  which  involve  inaction 
must  be  subjective]. 

'  Force '  is  necessarily  the  condition  of  change  in  which  is  no  action 
(i.  e.  which,  is  subjective  perceived  as  external) ;  only  that  change 
can  truly  be  of  '  Nature '  in  which  force  is  not  (i.  e.  not-physical). 
For  here  is  a  difference:  the  subjective  motion  is  of  the  earth ;  ob- 
jective still  as  to  man  ;  therefore  not  involving  force ;  but  the  truly 
subjective  changes  must  surely  involve  that. 

How  striking  it  is  : — the  distinction  we  draw  between  subjective  and 
real :  it  shows  that  to  be  'in  us '  (subjective)  is  not  to  be — to  be  appar- 
ent only.  Could  this  be  except  by  negation  in  us  ?  Surely  if  we  were 
conscious  aright,  to  be  subjective  would  be  to  be  real  (actual)  ;  to  be, 
as  to  God.  To  be  in  God  is  to  be ;  to  be  in  us  is  not  to  be. 

Here  appears  the  falseness  of  our  consciousness :  to  it  the  subjective 
is  objective ;  we  are  conscious  of  that  as  being  which  is  not,  and  not 
conscious  of  that  which  is. 

Perceiving  change  as  external  (which  is  subjective)  we  should  per- 
ceive it  as  under  the  necessity  of  being  cyclical;  i.  e.  of  coming  back  to 
the  same  again,  the  fact  being  unchanged  [or  rather,  would  it  not  on 
examination  be  found  the  same,  though  seeming  different  because  in 
different  form  ;  even  as  Nature  is  ?] 

Is  this  to  be : — the  consciousness  of  oneness  with  the  actual  un- 
changing, but  a  phenomenal  formal  changing,  which  surrounds  us  with 
a  changing  phenomenon  ?  making  the  appearance  changing,  the  fact 
not  ?  Even  as  now  we  say  of  Nature  :  but  then  to  us  now  that  which 
changes  is  the  reality.  Then  were  not  this  to  be  conscious  of  Nature 
simply  ;  i.  e.  to  have  life  in  that  unchanging  essence  ;  and  the  chang- 
ing to  be  to  us  also  only  '  phenomena'  (as  they  are). 

•In  this  view  one  sees  farther  into  the  '  matter '  controversy.     It  is 
inferred  because  changes  are  supposed  objective  :  that  unchanging  sub- 
stance is  only  wanted  for  the  changes ;  and  these  being  of  impression 
only,  there  is  no  more  need — the  substance  is  different.     So  men  in 
general  see  no  necessity  for  it ;  the  speculator  only  because  he  carries 
to  consequences  an  idea  that  things  are  as  they  are  not ;  that  there  are 
changes  which  there  are  not ;  puts  changes  of  fact  for  changes  of  man's 
impressions  (or  of  phenomena). 

In  changes  which  are  of  impression  only,  but  felt  as  external,  there 
must  arise  the  phenomenon  of  'inertness.'  We  see  how  necessarily 
must  arise  the  feeling  of  an  inert  world,  by  the  simple  feeling  our  im- 
pressions as  apart  (it  is  an  instance  of  a.  law).  But  the  argument  re- 
mains :  that  this  must  be  from  defect  in  man  ;  viz.  from  feeling  the  phe- 
nomenon as  real. 

What  an  absurd  notion  of  ours,  that  Science  could  be  isolated,  and 
have  no  bearing  on  man :  exhibiting  his  condition.  As  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  the  examination  of  what  man  perceives  should  not  bear  on 
the  knowledge  of  himself. 

Must  we  not  think  of  matter  as  changing  like  force  ?  Surely  the 
changes  of  the  various  forces  are  as  unlikely,  as  different,  as  are  those 
of  substance  ?  And  is  there,  in  respect  to  force,  a  parallel  to  the  com- 
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pounds  and  elements?  and  what,  in  substance,  is  like  latent  and  active 
force ;  tension,  equilibrium,  operation,  &c.  ? 

If  '  force '  be  subjective,  what  does  matter  thus  answer  to  ?  And 
how  can  'force' — those  various  modes  of  operation — be  subjective? 
In  the  particular  operations  of  force,  what  is  subjective  and  what  is 
not  so  ? — is  it  not  the  one  common  element,  the  inaction,  that  is  so ; 
or  is  it  the  inaction  and  the  change  ? — then  if  so,  surely  all.  Or,  in 
changing  forms  of  matter,  what  is  subjective  ?  This  is  certainly  not 
clear  yet : — that  idea  of  the  subjectiveness  of  the  phenomenon  needs 
to  be  seen  differently. 

Here  is  an  analogy  from  astronomy  : — Sir  J.  Herschell  says  what 
Copernicus  did  was  to  show  the  epicycles  conformable  to  the  heliocentric 
view :  so  we  have  to  show  the  laws  affirmed  or  discovered — i.  e.  sup- 
posed— by  Science  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  inertness  in  man. 
And  observe  too,  Herschell  says  the  epicycles  were  certainly  not  be- 
lieved as  a  mechanical  theory  by  the  men  who  constructed  them.   So, 
in  our  Science,  the  'forces,'  &c.,  are  not  believed  as  mechanical  real- 
ities by  those  who  use  them.     Very  striking  is  the  feeling  that  those 
scientific  representations  cannot  be  the  fact. 

Copernicus  showed  that  a  process  involving  a  subjective  change  in  man 
accounted  for  his  perceiving  what  astronomical  observation  discovered : 
so  now  we  have  to  show  what  process,  involving  subjective  change  in 
man  (or  man's  condition  or  relations)  accounts  for  his  perceiving  what 
Science,  or  observation  of  Nature,  discovers — i.  e.,  in  Science  the  pro- 
blem is  to  account  for  man's  perceiving  the  course  of  Nature  [this  pas- 
sive sequence  regulated  by  law].  We  have  a  theory  of  it,  as  external ; 
do  we  not  want  an  interpretation,  like  that  of  Copernicus,  showing  a 
subjective  cause  ?  Consider  how  infinitely  simpler  it  must  be  :  on  that 
ground  alone  surely  an  a  priori  demonstration  might  rest,  that  it  must 
be  so.  Only  show  a  subjective  cause  which  would  answer  the  condi- 
tions, and  simplicity  would  necessitate  its  acceptance. 

So  the  problem  is  clear.  Find  this  fact  which  should  cause  such  sub- 
jective change  in  man  (answering  to  the  demand  of  making  him  per- 
ceive as  he  does) ;  which  must  be  by  first  seeing  what  that  demand  is  : 
learning  so  the  subjective  change  in  man,  and  then  inferring  that  which 
causes  it  in  him  ? 

This  is  the  question  :  '  is  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  the  course  of 
Nature  objective  or  subjective?'  The  natural  answer  is,  'objective' ; 
the  true,  '  subjective.'  Then  if  so,  what  produces  that  subjective 
process  ? 

In  giving  a  subjective  cause  for  our  perceiving  the  course  of  Nature,  we 
embrace  and  account  for  the  doctrines  which  have  affirmed  '  Nature  ' 
subjective.     And  one  error  in  these  is  that  that  makes  the  cause  of  our 
perceiving  to  be  in  us — makes  us  the  origin  of  it.     This  of  course  is  a 
mistake :  we  still  want  external  cause ;  only  on  the  other  side.     The 
cause  of  our  perceiving  is  something  external  acting  on  us. 

Even  as  in  astronomy  :  the  motion  of  the  earth  takes  the  place  of  the 
motion  of  the  heavens  ;  leaving  man's  relation,  in  respect  to  his  per- 
ception, just  the  same. 

Is  not  astronomy  here  a  type  of  all  perception,  of  all  learning  ? — 
"We  have  to  refer  the  perceived  objective  to  a  subjective,  and  that  to  an- 
other objective.  Clearly  here  is  a  possibility  of  rising  to  higher  and 
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higher:  as  we  sec  in  astronomy — how  much  more  the  universe  is  on  the 
subjective  view  of  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  its  motions. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is  in  the  nature  of  things :  that  which  on  one 
view  must  be  the  whole,  on  the  other  becomes  merely  a  little  part, 
and  takes  away  limits. 

So  if  the  universe  be  so  much  more  on  the  view  of  the  subjective  cause 
of  our  perceiving  its  motions,  why  not  a  similar  expansion  on  the  sub- 
jective view  of  our  perceiving  its  existence?  surely  it  is  the  same  thing 
again  (truly  it  is  only  its  mode  of  existence  again). 

'Properties'  are  necessarily  subjective.  Here  is  a  reason:  because 
only  so  could  the  universe  be  made  small  enough.  The  argument  is 
converse : — if  made  so  much  larger  by  seeing  subjective  causes,  it 
must  be  made  so  much  smaller  by  their  being.  There  is  a  necessity 
for  this  in  the  nature  of  things ;  we  have  to  do  with  the  spirit- 
ual, eternal,  and  infinite. 

Have  we  not  to  show  some  process,  involving  man,  which  (while 
true  and  necessary  in  itself)  shall  account  for  his  perceiving  the  course 
of  Nature — these  processes  and  laws — as  external  ? 

Does  not  perceiving  them  as  the  law  of  least  resistance  virtually  ac- 
complish this  ?  at  least  prepare  the  way,  make  it  possible  ? 
On  the  view  that  the  processes  are  external,  we  require  'matter' ;  just 
as  on  the  view  of  the  astronomical  motions  as  external,  the  epicycles 
were  necessary.     Thus,  by  taking  a  subjective  view  of  the  changes  in 
Nature,  we  escape  the  necessity  of  a  hypothesis.     Should  not  this  sub- 
jective change  in  man — i.  e.  its  cause — be  shown  as  part  of  the  system 
which  it  reveals  ?  as  the  earth's  motion  is  among  the  celestial  ones 
[doing  away,  indeed,  with  the  distinction  ?] 

Seeing  'properties'  as  naturally  and  necessarily  subjective,  do  we 
not  approach  space  and  time  ?  for  they  are  properties,  strictly.  Arc 
they  not  '  modes ';  and  therefore  necessarily  depending  upon  man  ?  Our 
overlooking  the  oneness  of  man,  surely,  is  a  chief  cause  of  our  perplex- 
ity ;  and  especially  about  the  subjective  and  objective.  "We  do  not  re- 
cognize things  as  subjective  to  man ;  and  so  being  truly  objective  to  the 
individual  [which  yet  surely  is  the  solution  of  the  external  world 
being  truly  subjective  to  man. 

So  that  again  the  relation  of  phenomenal  and  absolute  seems  to  cor- 
respond with  that  of  separate  individual,  and  the  one  humanity. 

We  are  perplexed,  not  seeing  how  that  can  be  subjective  which  we 
are  sure  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves ;  not  seeing  that  we  ought  to 
have  just  such  consciousness,  from  its  being  subjective  to  man.     This 
gives  scope  for  a  farther  application  of  the  subjectfve  idea.     We  have 
learnt  much — have  constructed  Science,  indeed — by  application  of  it  to 
the  individual ;  that  gives  the  phenomenon  :  now  there  is  a  new  sphere 
for  its  application — viz.  to  man — and  this  will  give  us  the  actual. 

That  a  thing  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves  does  not  show  that  it  is 
not  subjective. 

Do  we  not  here  see  as  necessary  that  difficulty  of  the  individual  action 
affecting  all  men's  perceptions  ? 

Berkeley  is  thus  seen  in  a  new  relation :  his  '  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God ' 
will  not  do ;  but  may  it  not  be  better  as  '  ideas  in  the  mind  of  man '  ? 
That  which  is  subjective  to  man  is  objective  to  the  self  or  individual : 
we  see  more  clearly  so  the  relation  between  these.     And   indeed,   must 
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it  not  be  BO  ? — that  which  is  subjective  to  man  must  be  objective  to  the 
not-man,  the  self.     Is  not  all  this  demonstrable  ?     There  ought  to  be 
that  relation  of  the  phenomenal  to  the  '  self — it  should  be  an  '  external 
reality  '  to  it. 

If  space  and  time  are  properties  or  modes,  they  must  be  (by  their 
nature)  subjective  or  dependent  upon  us.  Our  notion  of  them  as 
separate  '  entities '  misleads :  it  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  put  up 
properties  as  existences.  But  then,  this  is  equally  true  of  motion,  which 
is  thus  also  necessarily  subjective  ;  and  if  so,  then  necessarily  physical 
change  is  so  (i.  o.  subjective  to  man)  ;  for  that  is  motion  only. 

It  comes,  indeed,  to  this :  that  change  altogether,   as  being  '  mode,' 

or  property,  is  necessarily  subjective.     This  is  the  former  position 

again  :  that  the  change  we  perceive,  though  objective  to  our  selves,  is 

subjective  to  man. 

Surely,  in  the  known  subjectiveness  of  some  properties,  the  rule  is 
given  : — viz.  that  all  are  so. 

Is  it  not  universally  the  case  that  our  finding  out  the  true  way  of  any 

one  thing  of  a  class,  necessarily  gives  us  the  rule  of  the  whole  class  ? 
If  we  enquire,  then,  what  it  means  respecting  '  us,'  that  space  and 
time  are  subjective  to  us — conditions  of  our  being  [and  so  perceived  ex- 
ternal] : — is  it  not  simply  that  we  are  physical  ?  Is  not  to  be  in  space 
and  time,  and  to  have  them  as  'conditions,'  simply  to  be  physical? — So 
God  makes  the  physical;  He  makes  us  so: — therein  and  thereby  our 
world  is  so.  Thus  self  is  the  physical :  '  we '  are  in  space  and  time. 
Thus,  too,  one  embraces  the  idea  that  the  physical  is  evil — is  the  evil — 
and  our  evil  state  is  from  being  in  the  physical :  not  '  in  the  physical 
world,'  but  '  physical  in  the  world.'  [And  then  how  beautiful  to  Bee 
that  the  physical  merely  is  negative — a  minus.] 

See  the  tendency  to  unity  "which  necessarily  arises  from  or  in  diver- 
sity. May  not  gravitation  be  thus  the  tendency  to  one,  perceived  as  in 
space  ?  Such  tendency,  with  the  character  of  being  in  space,  must  be 
gravitation.  It  is  but  the  'phenomenon  in  space'  of  the  universal 
tendency  to  one. 

May  not  Science  be  eliciting  true  relations  ? — e.  g.,  can  we  see  why 
light  must  be  transverse  vibrations  ?  why  sound  direct,  and  light  trans- 
verse ?  Is  there  not,  in  the  actual,  a  cause  for  this  relation  in  the  phe- 
nomenal ?  Why  is  this  the  phenomenon  ?  Should  not  the  relations  ob- 
served in  it  apply  also  to  the  actual ;  and  so  the  results  of  Science  in 
this  respect  be  permanent  ? 

The  relation  of  molecular  conditions  (electricity,  heat,  magnetism,  &c.) 
seems  difficult  to  trace.  Are  we  not  astray  by  regarding  the  '  thing '  as 
real,  or  existing ;  not  properly  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  a  matter  only 
of  '  being  to  us '  ?  If  we  could  get  to  treat  all  this  as  we  treat  an  ap- 
pearance, truly  freeing  ourselves  from  that  impression  of  existence, 
would  it  not  become  clear  ?  What  embarrasses  us  is  the  importance  of 
the  physical  to  us :  this  makes  it  so  hard  for  us  to  treat  it  aright  scien- 
tifically, i.  e.  as  phenomenal  only  ;  in  which  is  nothing,  and  nothing  af- 
fected by  its  changes. 

It  demands  we  should  regard  as  unimportant  the  physical  also  in  its 
relation  to  us :  those  things  we  feel  so  important  naturally — even  life 
and  death.     We  must  get  to  feel  thus;  Science  demands  it,  and  pro- 
duces it.     If  once  we  feel  and  clearly  hold  the  physical  to  be  but  phe- 
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nomenon  scientifically,  and  treat  it  so — explaining  and  accounting  for 
it  so— then  it  must  have  the  moral  bearing :  we  cannot  help  knowing, 
and  must  come  to  feel,  that  it  is  merely  phenomenal  (and  truly  indiffer- 
ent) in  respect  to  us. 

Scientifically,  the  problem  is  :  not,  how  physical  things  are ;  but, 
how  we  get  such  impressions — the  physical  things  '  being '  only  in 
man's  impression.  Science  were  thus  made  consistent  and  logical,  and 
taken  off  from  vain  questions  about  '  essence  '  at  once  and  altogether. 

Was  not  that  idea  of  '  phlogiston,'  or  substance  possessing  lightness, 
or  a  positive  opposed  to  gravity,  an  anticipation — suppressed  for  re- 
storation ? 

And  does  not  this  suppression  and  restoration  come  from  the  fact  that 
these  are  two  opposites ;  of  which  the  plus  of  one  is  necessarily  the 
minus  of  the  other  ? 

For  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  a  lightness  due  to  a  plus  is  exactly  as 
available  for  the  purposes  of  theory  as  a  weight  due  to  a  plus.  '  Light- 
ness,' as  a  property  of  that  which  is,  would  do  as  well  as  '  attraction  ' 
the  view  only  needs  to  be  complete  and  consistent;  viz.  that  then 
weight,  or  heaviness,  is  always  the  result  of  the  minus — the  '  property ' 
of  the  negation. 

The  old  '  phlogiston '  of  course  would  not  do,  if  retaining  weight  also 
as  a  property  of  substance  :  either  will  do,  but  both  cannot  be.  If 
lightness  is  a  property  of  substance  (or  Being)  of  course  weight  must 
be  the  result  of,  and  arise  from,  absence,  (or  '  not-being').  So,  taking 
weight  instead  of  lightness,  as  result  of  the  absence,  is  not  our  view 
better  ? 

Do  not  weight  and  cold  seem  naturally  to  go  together  ?  and  see  how 
gravitation  is  exactly  a  tendency  to  '  not-be ' :  it  is  simply  a 
collapsing. 

If  Being  =  tendency  to  expand,  then  is  not  negation  =  tendency  to 
contract  ? — i,  e.  gravitation. 

So  might  not  gravitation  well  be  the  phenomenon  to  us  ? — must  it  no!; 
be,  if  the  minus  be  the  plus  to  us  ?  ought  it  not  to  be  the  property  of 
the  physical — that  which  is  not — the  not-being  ;  that  which  is  to  the 
self? 

So  gravitation  would  be  derived  ;  its  cause  would  be  seen ;  it  would  be 
necessary — even  as  the  rise  of  light  bodies  is  by  the  '  pressure  '  of  hea- 
vier :  it  would  be  accounted  for  by  a  '  relative  absence.'     Cannot  we  see 
thus  how  gravitation,  and  resistance  or  motion,  must  be  the  phenomenon? 
This  would  be  a  most  legitimate  scientific  step  : — to  suggest,  instead 
of  gravity  and  repulsion,  a  simple  expansion  !  from  which,  by  absence, 
gravitation  necessarily  results.     Here  is  one  idea  and  its  opposite,  in- 
stead of  two  positive  ideas  ? 

So  matter  is,  itself,  truly  the  vacuum.  [As  Poe  says  :  '  the  star-spaces  '] 
— and  might  not  the  conception  of  the  ether,  or  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
moving  in  space  alone,  be  found  to  have  a  new  meaning  ? 

And  thus  too,  by  defect — by  absence  in  us,  felt  as  pertaining  to  us — 
we  must  come  to  be  material ;  be  'in  matter,'  or  have  material  bodies. 
— Not  the  '  body '  being  the  physical ;  the  body  is  Being  ;  but  matter 
is  a  '  body  '  because  the  '  Being  '  is.     The  spiritual  is  a  true,  or  plus 
'body  ';  and  the  material  therefore,  beiag  a  minus,  is  necessarily  a  ma- 
terial '  body '  also. 
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Surely  here  is  the  truth  of  the  '  resurrection  of  the  body.' — To  think 
thus  would  be  merely  to  make  familiar  and  practical  and  real,  that 
belief  respecting  another  spiritual  condition  which  now  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  matter  of  words  merely. 

Then  why,  in  connection  with  this  '  negative,'  have  we  impressions  of 
resistance  and  force  f  Must  not  these  necessarily  attend  any  perception 
of  it  (i.  e.  as  real  or  existing)  because  of  its  necessary  inertness  ?  It 
must  be  felt  as  inert  —which  involves  these  sensations. 

The  '  phlogiston '  theory  was  overthrown  by  the  introduction  of  the 
negative  idea  in  place  of  the  positive :  and  was  not  this  done  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  thinking  ?  We  cannot  have  '  substance  '  both  heavy  and 
light— these  are  opposites,  and  must  be. 

So  the  plus  being  necessarily  assigned  to  the  heavy,  the  light  be- 
came, of  course,  the  minus. 

So  first  is  an  idea  derived  from  the  senses,  or  an  '  appearance,'  which 
is  against  the  laws  of  thought ;  and  then  there  is  substituted  for  it 
one  according  to  those  laws  ?     Is  not  this  the  history  of  Science — the 
gradual  prevalence  of  the  laws  of  thought  against  ideas  conformed  to 
sense  ?     And  so  the  physical  must  also  be  explained  by  a  negative. 
Thought  demands  opposites. — We  see  it  in  electricity :  first,  two 
electricities ;  now  a  plus  and  minus  instead.     All  must  come  to 
this,  by  the  nature  of  Thought  itself.     There  cannot  be  both  spi- 
ritual and  physical  as  plus  :  these  must  be  brought  also  under  that 
form  of  plus  and  minus. 

Observe  too,  how  often  this  lightness  (from  relative  negation)  is  of  im- 
portance to  us.  To  a  drowning  man,  e.  g.,  how  important  is  a  floating 
spar.  It  depends  altogether  upon  how  we  are  circumstanced  : — why 
should  we  not  understand  that  we,  as  we  now  are,  are  so  circumstanced 
that  the  negative  (physical)  is  that  -which  is  of  consequence  to  us  ? — we 
want  that  in  which  is  absence  of  Being.  So  we  should  recognize  our 
present  state  as  not  our  normal  one :  as,  in  a  true  and  right  sense,  un- 
natural. Then  the  belief  in  the  spiritual  would  be  a  rational  and  simple 
thing  with  us,  enforced  by  all  our  thoughts  of  that  which  is  around  us. 
We  are  thus  dependent  upon  matter  because,  by  a  condition  which  is  not 
the  perfect  life  of  man,  we  need  the  effects  of  absence  of  existence. 

See  how  Science  is  religious,  at  once  and  inevitably.     So  soon  as  we 
begin  to  explain  why  we  feel  Nature  inert,  viz.  that  it  is  by  defect  of 
man,  immediately  it  is  religion — there  is  reference  to  another  state  as 
the  true  life  of  man :  to  a  spiritual  state.    That  becomes  the  recognized 
fact,  the  basis  of  all  our  thoughts. 

Can  we  trace  from  the  necessity  of  a  reason  (or  reasonableness) 
in  all  events,  our  idea  of  forces  in  Nature  ? 

It  is  striking  to  how  many  things  that  conception  of  a  direction  of 
less  resistance  applies :  e.  g.,  a  metallic  wire  is  but  a  direction  of  less 
resistance  for  electricity  (or  as  the  vessels  are  for  the  blood)  ;  all  con- 
ductors, indeed,  are  such  (are  by  negation).  And  then  again,  as  a  di- 
rection of  least  resistance  for  '  matter '  is  simply  absence  of  matter  (all 
are  relative  vacua),  may  we  not  think  that  'conduction  for  force'  must 
be  by  absence  of  force — must  be  relative  vacua  ?  Can  one  thus  get  the 
idea  of  the  relation  of  the  conductor  to  electricity :  that  it  is  direction 
of  less  resistance  by  negation  ?  So  are  not  opposite  polars  also  '  less  re- 
sistance '  by  negation  ? 
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If  gravitation  be  by  negation,  then  how  the  wonder  of  astronomy  is 
enhanced.     How  wonderful  that  it  should  be  found  the  key  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens,  as  it  is ;  and  at  the  same  time  how  simple. 
Shall  we  not  be  able  to  reduce  all  '  laws  '  to  Being  and  not-being  ? — 
for  observe,  gravitation  (as  motion)  does  give  all  the  other  'forces.' 
In  all  attempts  to  understand  Nature,  we  must  first  correct  our  con- 
sciousness :  i.  e.  we  must  put  our  sensational  consciousness  in  its  right 
place ;  not  thinking  according  to  it.     We  have  been  put  astray  hitherto 
by  not  remembering  this  ;  and  applying  to  that  which  is  to  touch  the 
inapplicable  idea  of  existence. 

Thus  there  is  a  necessary  dependence  of  Science  on  philosophy :  the 
former  cannot  put  herself  in  a  right  attitude  except  through  the  latter. 
Philosophy  must  first  interpret  our  consciousness  before  Science  can 
rightly  begin,  i.  e.  can  treat  phenomena  as  phenomena.  Philosophy  thus 
has  a  practical  bearing ;  it  gives  Science  its  start. 

The  doctrine  of  the  veracity  of  the  (sensational)  consciousness  is  ex- 
actly the  reversing  of  Bacon's  work  :  it  is  bidding  us  corrupt  our  judg- 
ment by  our  feelings ;  introducing  that  self-element  to  pervert  thought. 
But  this  violation  of  thought  by  feeling  (on  the  two  sides,  of  sense 
and  conscience)  may  be  seen  to  be  necessary  from  the  fact  of  its  sphere 
not  being  seen  (i.  e.  as  having  to  do  with  the  phenomenal)  :  as  present- 
ing that  which  is,  men  were  bound  to  make  it  conform  to  what  they 
were  obliged  to  believe  of  that  which  is.     We  can  see  the  case  exactly 
if  we  can  conceive  the  senses  as  supposed  to  have  to  do  immediately 
with  reality,  instead  of  appearance.     We  should,  when  we  saw  or  had 
known,  a  straight  object  as  crooked,  certainly  affirm  that  we  saw  it 
straight,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  appearance  to  sense  need  not  con- 
form to  truth  (i.  e.  understand  the  sphere  and  relations  of  sense). 

So  we  do  with  thought  in  respect  to  conscience :  we  affirm  things  to 
be  to  thought  as  they  most  certainly  are  not ;  not  understanding  that 
things  ought  not  be  to  thought  as  they  are.  But  from  the  very  fact  of  our 
having  perverted  thought  by  conscience  comes  a  most  fruitful  inference  : 
viz.  of  a  knowledge  not  of  thought.  Only  because  we  have  a  knowledge 
in  conscience  could  we  have  perverted  thought :  it  is  just  as  if  men  as- 
serted they  saw  a  thing  straight  when  they  saw  it  crooked,  it  would 
imply  they  knew  it  to  be  straight  (or  believed  they  did  :  had  evidence 
of  its  straightness  by  a  superior  faculty  of  knowing).  So  is  the  evidence 
of  conscience  proved  to  be  of  a  superior  faculty  of  knowing,  to  thought, 
by  the  fact  of  thought  being  perverted  to  it. 

Phenomenal  existence  must  be  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect :  it 
is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  its  being  phenomenal.  The  absolute 
may  be  certainly  known  not  to  be  so.  Does  not  this  bear  on  our  idea 
ef  '  free-will.'  Thinking  self  to  be  true  personal  existence,  we  place 
it  not  under  cause  and  effect :  a  right  idea,  only  in  wrong  relations. 
That  which  exists  is  not  under  cause  and  effect. 

Observe  how  a  bubble  rises  in  water :  it  is  made  to  move — motion  is 
produced,  by  the  mere  fact  of  absence  of  matter  in  it :  the  negation  in- 
volves its  motion.  Might  it  be  that  '  matter '  is  necessarily  in  motion, 
similarly  :  —  motion  involved  in  the  negation  it  implies  ? 

That  law  of  least  resistance  means  truly  only  that  a  thing  breaks 
where  it  is  weakest :  and  very  pretty  it  is  to  see  how  the  idea  of  neg- 
ation is  in  it.  It  comes,  indeed,  to  this :  that  things  are  caused  (or 
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rather  occasioned}  to  be  by  the  absence  of  physical  being— the  negation 
of  it.     [Is  that  equivalent  to  being  not  physical  ?] 

Observe  here  again :  how  this  idea  of  '  occasion '  links  itself  with 
perception.  The  negation  of  physical  being  is  (not  truly  the  cause,  but) 
the  occasion,  by  application  (or  presence)  of  a  '  relative  absence,'  of 
the  being  of  physical  things.     That  idea  of  occasion  by  presence  of  a 
relative  absence  is  the  very  law  of  least  resistance : — how  strikingly 
that  idea  of  perception,  as  so  determined,  conforms  to  it.     Is  it  not  as 
if  they  were  in  truth  but  forms  of  the  same  thing  ?     Does  it  not  show 
how  deeply  that  law  of  least  resistance  goes  into  Nature  ;  re-appearing 
here,  as  it  were,  so  far  off? 

Perception  has  to  be  seen  thus  ;  or  rather,  the  oneness  traced.     Is  it 
not  this :  that  this  law  of  '  relative  absence '  is  that  which  makes  the 
physical  law  of  least  resistance  to  be — makes  it  necessarily  the  phe- 
nomenon ?     Yet   there   is   a   reflex   light :    for  we  see  it  is  a  neces- 
sary axiom,  a  matter  of  definition  merely.     So  does  it  not  indicate  a 
necessity  for  the  other,  in  the  nature  of  things?     And  is  not  this  also 
a  law  then  ?  are   not  all  these  physical  '  axioms '  and   '  necessary 
truths '  (or  definitions?) — truly  the  result  and  cropping  out  as  it  were, 
of  actual  facts  ;  as  in  this  case  ?  Is  that  the  nature  of  them  ?    Has  each 
its  hold,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  actual  in  this  way — its  dependence  upon 
it  ?     And  so  is  the  physical  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual ;  and  all  its 
laws  have  an  actual  significance  ? 

Think  here  how  widely  this  '  least  resistance '  axiom  extends :  how  it 
is  but  a  form  of  '  the  whole  greater  than  a  part.' 

We  have  to  do  with  the  fact  (the  eternal)  in  the  phenomenon.     Is 
not  this  parallel  to  the  position  of  Science  ? — having  to  do  with  a  fact 
nnder  various  'forms,'  its  business  is  in  the  forms  to  ascertain  and  deal 
with  the  relative  fact.     Science  does  this  in  respect  to  the  relative ; 
philosophy  in  respect  to  the  whole :  so  philosophy  is  but  Science  in  an- 
other relation.     It  is  curious  then  that  the  Science  of  the  whole  was 
attempted  first,  and  laid  aside  for  the  development  of  the  Sciences  of  the 
parts.     (Is  this  a  suppression  for  restoration  ?) 

Is  not  the  art  of  machinery  the  applying  aright  the  '  negative  occa- 
sion ';  i.  e.  in  such  a  way  as  to  fulfil  our  ends  ?  And  must  not  this  also 
be  the  case  in  medicine  ? — must  not  this  necessarily  be  its  task  :  recog- 
nizing the  positive  or  cause  which  can  operate  to  bring  it  into  the  de- 
sired operation  by  a  rightly  applied  '  occasion  '  or  negative.  It  is  only 
by  this  mode  we  can  attain  great  results ;  i.  e.  more  force  than  we  apply. 
Is  not  even  the  electric  wire  a  '  negative  occasion ' — a  direction  of  least 
resistance  ? 

Can  the  negative  always  be  regarded  as  this  ?  or  rather,  is  this 
'  least  resistance  '  a  particular  under  the  general  head  of  negative 
occasion  ? 

And  when  we  also  bring  into  operation  directly  force — the  cause  as  well 
as  occasion — do  we  not  also  obtain  that  through  the  other  ? 

May  one  even  apply  this  conception  to  our  volition  ? — Is  not  the  will 
the  '  negative  occasion  '  ?     The  positive  cause  is  ever  the  inherent  force 
of  the  organs  :  then  how  by  volition  is  the  negative  occasion  introdnced  ? 
Where  it  not  good  thus  to  identify  this  with  the  principles  of  machin- 
ery ?     This  acting  by  '  will '  is   the  type   of  all  employment  of  the 
powers  of  Nature.     But  then  does  this  go  to  the  action   of  the  mind 
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itself  as  distinguished  from  the  body  ?  or  would  it  not  be  rather  that 
certain  physical  (cerebral)  changes  acted  as  '  negative  occasions '  to 
others  ?  and  the  nexus  of  the  consciousness,  as  originating  these,  re- 
main still  where  it  is  ? 

Is  not  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  about  '  force '  (as  to  whether 
there  be  such  a  thing,  &c.)  to  be  found  in  the  false  idea  of  the  existence 
of  the  phenomenon.  Of  course  the  idea  of  existence  will  not  apply  to 
force — it  cannot  be :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  force  is  the  phenomenon. 
[Is  not  the  dispute  here :  denial  of  it  as  phenomenon,  and  assertion  of 
it  as  fact  ? — as  ever]. 

Thinking  of  the  organization  of  the  human  frame — the  apparent 
production  of  our  experience  through  it — must  there  not  be  a  phenom- 
enal mechanism  (adapted)  to  produce  every  phenomenal  result?  Not 
because  there  is  either  the  mechanism  or  the  result,  but  by  the  nature 
and  necessary  relations  of  the  phenomenal.  Apply  this  to  gravitation : 
there  must  be  a  '  mechanism '  to  produce  it  rationally. 

An  old  idea  returns  to  me : — whether  all  motion  resulting  from  force 
(directly  applied)  must  not  be  interpreted  on  the  conception  of  least 
resistance  ?  i.  e.  whether  such  force  must  not  rightly  be  held  to  operate 
not  so  truly  by  producing  motion,  as  by  neutralising  one  of  the  forces 
that  were  in  equilibrio,  and  so  permitting  it. 

There  is  of  course  a  difference  (of  detail)  between  the  cases  of  stim- 
ulus and  force,   produced  and  permitted ;  but  whether  this  funda- 
mental conception  be  not  common  to  both,  is  the  question. 
This  puts  motion  in  a  better  light ;  and  especially  considered  as  negative 
[which  it  clearly  is ;  arising  from  the  absence  of  one  of  the  forces 
which  maintain  equilibrium].     So  we  do  not  have  to  account  for  the 
production  of  motion  ;  it  is  the  normal,  native,  and  primary  constitution 
and  condition  of  matter  [a  negative  one].     So  should  we  not  consider 
there  is  no  equilibrium,  no  rest,  but  from  the  stopping  of  motion ;  i.  e. 
by  neutralizing,  or  union  of  opposites.    ['  Being '  is  from  union  of  oppo- 
sites  ;  this  excludes  the  negation — or  motion.] 

Yet  observe,  there  is  no  rest  but  relatively  :  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  ? 
How  striking  it  is  to  thins  how  moving  parts  constitute  an  unmoving 
all. — Is  it  not  suggestive  of  God  and  creatures  ? 

Does  not  motion,  as  negative,  belong  to  matter  as  negative.  So  one 
sees  it  right  that  all  matter  is  in  motion.  Observation  shows  motion  as 
the  native  state  of  matter :  so  we  do  not  need  any  more  an  impulse  for 
the  planets'  motion,  &c.  Even  gravitation  is  simpler  :  as  cause  of  mo- 
tion it  needs  merely  to  produce  a  negation. 

Very  curious  it  seems  to  think  of  force  as  involving  resistance  :  as  one 
has  seen,  it  can  only  exist  in  opposing  or  overcoming  resistance  : — and 
then  to  think  of  motion  as  not  so ;  for  of  course  motion  may  be  con- 
ceived without  any  resistance — motion  primary,  and  source  of  force,  as 
it  were.  As  if  force  were  only  from  motion  opposing  itself — from  op- 
posites. Thus  must  we  not  cease  to  say  force  produces  motion  ?  Is  it 
not  rather  motion  produces  force ;  and  must  be  thought  of  as  prior  to 
it  ?  So  might  one  see  again  force  appearing  to  produce  motion,  but  onlj 
permitting  it  ? — the  motion  takes  place,  returns  on  the  removal  (the 
neutralizing)  of  the  force.  Where  there  is  not  force  there  must  be  mo- 
tion. So  should  one  say,  not  that  motion  is  force,  but  that  it  changes 
into  it ;  and  vice  versa  ? 
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See  the  idea  of  creation  as  a  permitting  (a  work  of  Genius').     Think 
of  the  creature    [or  not-God]    as  necessarily  negation — God  permits 
it :  here  is  creation  by  permitting.     For  think  how  His  Being  is  one 
•with,  is  in,  His  action  ;  so  by  not-acting  [limiting  Himself]   He  creates, 
causes  to  be,  the  creature.     [Is  not  this  the  source  of  the  '  phenomenal 
law '  of  negative  occasion  ?] 

God  thus,  by  not  acting — limiting  Himself — permits  creature,  self, 
the  not-being,  the  personal  (or  actual)  negation — the  true  evil.     He 
permits  the  self:  that  is,  He  permits  the  self-action  [for  it  also  is  in  its 
'  action  ' — i.  e.  its  negative  action — its  operation  as  occasion.]     This  is 
simply  the  ordinary  doctrine,  of  God  limiting  His  operation  to  permit 
man's  freedom  and  self-action.     It  is  one  with  the  doctrine  of  free-will, 
which  is  thus  interpreted  rather  than  denied.     What  is  denied  is,  that 
the  self-actions  are  the  actions  of  God.     When  a  man,  for  good,  loving 
purposes,  restrains  himself;  does  not  act,  but  permits  even  evil;  is  not 
that  like  creating  ? 

So  our  self  as  producing  motion,  is  it  not  as  permitting  negation  ? 
— as  negative  occasion  permitting  a  negation ;  and  not  by  its  not-action, 
as  God  does,  but  by  its  action.     The  action  of  the  self  is  the  same  as 
the  not-action  of  God :  these  being  opposites,  of  course.     So  one  well 
sees  how  we  should  be  conscious  of  self-action  [i.  e.  not-divine  action, 
or  minus-action].     It  is  of  self-action,  or  not-action,  we  are  conscious  : 
and  is  not  indeed  our  self-action  one  with  the  divine  not-action  ?     This 
is  '  our  ' — the  creature's  or  self — being  or  action.     [Are  they  not  one  ?] 

So  that  which  is  truly  permitting  a  negation,  is,  to  our  consciousness, 

producing  or  performing  an  action. 

It  is  indeed  clear,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  in  the  negative  sphere 
— in  the  capacity  of  producing  or  operating  by  means  of  negation — lies 
a  provision  for  a  vast  experience  of  power,  operation,  &c.  Surely  it  is 
perfect  as  the  interpretation  of  the  self-relations.  Why  should  not 
this  negative  material  be  utilized  ?  We  must  not,  however,  lay  too 
much  stress  on  self-action  as  resulting  in  motion  as  negative,  because  by 
it  motion  may  also  be  prevented,  &c.  It  is  rather  force  that  it  permits 
[which  is  also  negative  ?] 

For  true  power  over,  and  use  of,  Nature,  should  we  not  remember 
this  twofold  character  of  every  physical  operation — its  positive  and 
negative  ? 

In  this  is  an  illustration  how  the  '  negative  '  idea  does  not  imply  any 

•true  absence — anything  opposed  to  infinite.     It  is  involved  in  the 

active  nature  of  Being. 

That  is,  we  must  remember  how  every  force  operating,  or  every  change, 
must  permit  as  well  as  cause ;  must  be  stimulus  as  well  as  agent.    And 
we  must  turn  this  ever  to  account  [arising  from  Nature  as  tension — as 
plenum,   &c.]     Surely  the  negative  result  (the  result  from  absence 
or  withdrawal)  is  ever  and  must  be  the  greater,  the  more  important. 
Have  we  not  overlooked  this  ?      In  our  use  of  stimulus,  even,  have  we 
not  almost  always  only  regarded  those  which  result  from  direct  appli- 
cation of  force  ;  not  regarding  those  which  are  in  the  other  direction, 
as  it  were  ;  which  are  involved  in  the  fact  of  the  force  operating  at  all ; 
the  negation  which  arises  from  its  not  doing  any  longer  what  it  did  be- 
fore ;  which  is  equally  whether  it  operate  as  stimulus  or  as  agent. 

Should  we  not  regard  and  make  use  of  this  negative  aspect  of  all 
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action  :  as  God  does — as  He  does  in  the  self.    This  self,  and  self-action, 
with  all  its  value,  is  God  using  the  negative  aspect  of  Being.     It  is 
curious  that  this  which  is  subjective  in  us  should  have  been  so  over- 
looked objectively. 

How  mysteries  are  made  :  e.  g.,  we  have  the  feeling  of  force  ;  this  we 
introduce  into  Nature — into  the  phenomenon  :  thus  arises  the  idea  of 
action  in  physical  cause  and  effect,  &c.     And  then  from  this  physical 
action  we  go  on  to  assume  that  the  same  '  action '  or  force  operates  on 
us,  and  is  the  cause  of  our  perceiving,  &c.     We  attribute  this  to  the 
same  physical  '  force '  which  we  have  introduced  in  the  course  of  phy- 
sical changes :  e.  g.,  one  ball  striking  another  makes  it  move ;  so  we 
think  a  ball  striking  us  makes  us  feel.     Then  comes  the  '  mystery '  of 
how  matter  can  act  upon  mind:  of  course  this  cannot  be  '  explained,' 
but  we  see  how  it  was  made.     Then  it  was  made  worse  by  illustrations, 
and  proving  that  it  was  not  greater  than  other  mysteries ;  e.  g.  '  how 
does  matter  act  on  matter  ?  how  does  one  ball,  moving,  move  another  ? 
&c.     All  this  is  quite  true  ;  there  is  not  the  force  or  action  in  either 
case  ;  but  this  is  but  trying  to  obscure  a  most  real  difference.     The 
physical  causation  is  simple  enough,  although  we  cannot  understand 
how  there  can  be/orce  in  it :  and  indeed,  we  ought  not  to  understand 
this,  for  it  is  not  there.     [Might  it  not  be  a  good  rule  that  that  which 
we  cannot  understand  or  conceive  in  the  phenomenal  is  not  the  fact  of 
it  ;  is  a  wrong  notion  ?] 

The  case  is  simple  enough,  that  each  phenomenal  change  must  have 
corresponding  ones.  Exclude  action  and  existence  from  the  phenomenal ; 
set  it  right  as  phenomenon ;  then  of  course  those  corresponding  changes 
which  we  call  cause  and  effect  are  necessary  and  simple.  They  are  only 
the  maintenance  of  the  fact  unchanged  under  changing  forms :  the  phe- 
nomenon must  be  of  cause  and  effect. 

Is  not  that  property  of  impenetrability,  which  characterizes  matter,  a 
negative  property  ?  is  it  not  the  same  as  not-altruistic  ?  And  the  self- 
ness  of  this  'self'  is  the  same:  it  is  merely  'impenetrableness.'  To  be 
penetrable  is  the  true  positive ;  it  means  the  same  as  to  be  altruistic. 

Think  of  the  moral  associations  of  the  word :  an   '  impenetrable ' 

heart,'  &c.  Is  not  God,  the  prayer-hearer,  emphatically  'penetrable'? 
And  think  how  this  '  penetrableness '  is  truly  a  direction  of  '  not-resist- 
ance ';  that  by  which  the  being  of  the  physical  is  determined. 

In  Science,   is  it  not  the  general  principles  which  can  be  known ; 
being  indeed  frequently  axiomatic  and  evidently  necessary :  it  is  the 
particular  facts  and  details  which  are  difficult,  and  must  be  left  in 
doubt  (starting  first,  of  course,  from  certain  details)  : — see  the  law  of 
gravitation,  e.  g.     And  now,  would  it  not  be  a  great  improvement  to 
substitute  the  word  '  phenomenon '  for  law,  in  many  cases,  as  in  this  of 
gravitation  ? — the  term  '  law  of  gravitation  '  is  very  misleading  in  many 
ways;    and  is  almost  indissoluble  from  a  positive  conception,  the  idea  of 
an  inherent  power,  &c. ;  whereas  gravitation  is  indubitably  a  '  phenom- 
enon.'    The  ' phenemenon  of  gravitation'  implies  all  that  it  should  im- 
ply, and  no  more,  and  is  admirably  suggestive.     The  very  word  seems 
to  stimulate  to  farther  research,  which  '  law  '  appears  to  prohibit.     The 
question  comes,  then,  what  and  why  is  the  phenomenon  of  gravitation  ? 
i.  e.  why  all  matter  approximates  under  these  fixed  conditions,  &c.  ? 
[Should  we  say:  the  'phenomenon'  of  gravitation  under  the  '  law  '  of 
inverse  square  ?] 
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And  in  how  many  other  cases  how  good  a  substitute  for  '  law'  would 
'phenomenon*  be: — e.  g.,  instead  of  'lawo{  least  resistance,'  how 
much  better  'phenomenon  of  least  resistance'  would  be.     What  does  it 
mean  ?  what  causes  there  to  bo  to  us  tha  phenomenon  of  least  re- 
sistance, determining  form  ?     Or  again,  the  '  laws  '  of  electricity,  mag- 
netism, and  the  organic  [e.  g.  decay  determining  nutrition,  &c.]  : — why 
these  phenomena  ?     Especially  think  of  cause  and  effect : — instead  of 
1  law,'  to  say  the  '  phenomenon '  of  cause  and  effect — into  what  a  new 
attitude  it  seems  to  put  the  entire  problem.     If  it  be  a  phenomenon  only 
(which  no  one  really  questions)  how  the  difficulties  and  mysteries  vanish  ! 
It  reminds  us  that  that  which  is  to  us  is  different  from  that  which  is ; 
that  these  things  only  are  to  us. 

Is  it  not  indeed  perhaps  especially  to  these  mental  conceptions  of 
of  '  laws  '  that  the  word  '  phenomenon  '  should  be  applied  ;  rather  than 
to  the  mere  objects  of  sense,  or  even  to  those  of  touch?  A  phenomenon 
is  that  which  is  to  thought. 

Are  we  not  parasites  ? — See  how  the  parasite  has  not  the  life  of  that 
living  body  on  and  in  which  it  is :  part  and  yet  not  part. 

So  we  are  part  of  the  physical  universe,  and  yet  distinct.  We  have 
an  '  individual '  life  which  it  does  not  share  ;  yet  all  that  is  in  us  is 
from  it;  and  all  our  power — all  that  by  which  ours  is  living — is  its. 
Just  so  is  the  parasitic  animal  to  its  'nidus,'  as  we  are  to  physical 
Nature. 

Now  the  parasite  has  individual  life,  in  which  its  nidus  does  not  partake  ; 
yet  is  that  nidus  living — only  its  life  is  larger ;  is  part,  and  not  indivi- 
dual. From  our  point  of  view  we  might  well  see  how  its  nidus  should 
be  to  the  parasite  distinguished  from  itself  as  not  living.  From  a  certain 
point  of  view  it  would  not  be :  the  parasite  might  well  seem  a  living 
or  organic  thing  in  an  unliving  'world.' 

Is  not  the  universe  thus  collectively  living :  in  relation  to  us  being  as 
the  tissues  of  an  animal  are  to  the  parasite  in  them. 

Observe  how  our  disgust  at  parasites  is  arbitrary,  and  from  a  self- 
point  of  view.  Surely  they  are  perfect  as  a  part  of  Nature : — or 
has  that  feeling  a  deeper  meaning  :  is  it  an  image  of  the  moral  evil 
in  ourselves,  which  makes  us  as  we  are  ?  i.  e.  the  defect  of  life,  by 
which  man  is  not  part  of  the  universal  life,  but  parasitic  ;  for  are 
not  parasites  disease ;  indications  or  results  or  embodiments  of  de- 
fect of  life?  And  again,  a  distinction  of  the  parasite  from  its 
'  nidus '  is  that  it  is  wanting  in  the  higher  life  :  as  worms  in  us 
have  not  our  moral  and  intellectual  life.  They  are  degraded  be- 
low that  in  which  they  dwell. 

With  one  part  of  Nature  (the  physical)  we  are  in  close  relation,  viz. 
our  own  body,  and  we  find  it  living ;  and  especially  with  one  portion 
of  that,  viz.  our  brain,  and  we  think  by  that.  Does  not  this  show  what 
Nature  is  ?  This  portion  differs  from  the  rest  (as  we  even  say)  only  by 
its  relation  to  us.  Is  not  this  then  the  part  which  we  most  truly 
and  rightly  perceive?  But  instead  of  thus  learning,  we  think 
that  it  is  distinct  and  unlike  all  the  rest ;  instead  of  using  it  to  know 
all,  we  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  all !  Surely  here  is 
an  insight :  we  think — are  self-conscious — by  the  brain,  because  Nature 
is  conscious  :  we  bring  '  self '  therefore  into  relation  with  it,  and  self- 
conBciousnees  results. 
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So  we  are  disposed  to  resent  all  that  seems  to  identify  this  part  of 
Nature,  to  which  we  are  so  related,  with  the  rest ;  as  if  that  were  not 
necessarily  bringing  the  rest  up  to  the  level  of  that.  What  we  do  is 
to  see  that  the  same  phenomenal  laws  apply  to  both  vVhat  we  know 
first  of  the  brain  is  its  '  livingness ';  and  of  external  Nature,  '  laws ' : 
but  we  find  at  last  that  both  are  common  to  each. 

In  Science  truly  are  two  negations  to  instinct,  which  are  an  affirm- 
ative ;  viz.  of  arbitrariness  and  of  inertness — i.  e.  in  detail  and  in  the 
whole  :  but,  as  we  have  it  now,  there  is  only  one  negative ;  i.  e.  the 
negative  of  the  arbitrariness  (detail),  not  of  the  inertness  (whole).    So 
there  is  an  opposition  :  it  wants  the  other  negative  added  to  restore  the 
affirmation. 

With  regard  to  gravitation  as  phenomenon  of  the  absence  of  repul- 
sion :  then  it  would  be  that  as  much  of  matter  as  there  is,  so  much  of 
absence  of  repulsion  is  there  ;  and  that  in  so  far  as  there  is  not  '  matter,' 
there  is  repulsion.  Space  is  repulsive.  If  we  ask  why  ;  it  must  be  so  to 
give  the  phenomenon  of  gravitation  :  that  alone  demonstrates  it.  Is  it 
not  as  the  phenomena  of  vacuum  demonstrate  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere ?  And  here  is  the  test :  see  if  the  repulsion  of  space  do  not 
account  for  other  phenomena  besides  gravitation. 

What  a  new  instrument  of  research  is  here : — to  see  how  much  in 
Nature  can  be  referred  to  the  '  repulsion '  of  space  [magnetism,  elec- 
tricity ;    all    force,    perhaps].      Getting   behind  gravitation    ought   to 
give  us  all  the  '  forces,'  which  are  so  manifestly  connected  with  it. 
How  would  relative   absence  of  repulsion  do    for  chemical  affinity  ? 
Does  not  that  idea  of   repulsion  of   space  throw  a  new  aspect  on 
ehemicity ;  and  account  at  once,  by  relative  absence,  for  the  phenom- 
enon of  affinity  ?     See  the  connection  of  both  chemical  affinity  and 
gravitation,  and  their  opposites,  with  other  forces  ;  so  connecting  those 
forces  with  that  repulsion  in  space  [or  of  space].     See  how  motion 
equals  lightness,  &c  ,  and  forces  [electric]  cause  or  counteract  affinities. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  this  repulsion  of  space  giving  the  means  of  seeing 
gravitation  and  affinity  evidently  in  a  common  light.     And  does  the  or- 
ganic state,  as  one  of  opposition  to  chemical  affinity,  answer  to  the  re- 
pulsion [is  not  this  one  with  that  tension  I  have  seen  so  much  ?].     So 
the  organic  stsite  appears  primary  ;  to  be  first,  as  it  were :  and  does  not 
the  idea  of  repulsion  (universal)  answer  to  the  nutritive  state  ? — How 
does  this  stand  to  that  former  idea  of  a  diffusion  by  force,  and  rebound 
as  gravitation  ? 

The  union  of  opposites  is  no  mysterious  or  arbitrary  thing,  but  sim- 
ply and  intelligibly  necessary.     And,  arising  out  of  this  necessity,  may 
we  not  see  why  animal  form  must  be  such  as  it  is ;  viz.  why  there  must 
be  two  eyes,  and  so  situated,  in  order  for  sight  to  be  thus  by  union  of 
opposites,  as  it  is ;  and  this  involves  all — the  duality  of  the  brain,  and 
body  generally ;  so  involving  all  morphology  and  development.     And 
in  this  of  course  the  universe  shares ;  because  all  must  be  as  it  is  for 
any  single  part  to  be  so.     If  we  could  truly  see  the  reason  and  necessity 
of  any  part  of  the  physical,  all  is  equally  seen  :  each  part  being  as  it  is 
by  the  whole  being  so.     The  physical  laws  also  are  such  because  the  re- 
sults must  be  ;  not  vice  versa^  as  we  think. 

Is  not  what  we  have  now  chiefly  to  do  to  endeavour  to  trace,  both  in 
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the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds,  to  what  extent,  and  how,  the  pheno- 
mena are  due  to  unobserved  connection  with  known  events  ? 

Not  only  is  gravitation  not  a  law  (or  fact)  hut  a  phenomenon,  hut 
also  '  repulsion  in  space '  is  a  phenomenon  too. 

See  here  also  another  hearing  if  the  gravitation  or  attraction  is  the 
minus  or  absence  only;  for  it  not  only  presents  itself  to  us  (to 
our  experience)  as  a  positive,  hut  truly  as  the  positive  ?  The  repul- 
sion— on  which  it  depends — is  an  inference,  an  after  discovery. 
Now  is  it  not  so  with  the  physical  ? — it  is  absence  or  negative  merely, 
yet  it  presents  itself  to  us  not  only  as  a  positive  existence,  but  as  the 
existence.  That  actual,  of  which  it  is  the  absence,  is  only  afterwards 
discovered  and  known. 

Observe  too,  the  absence  of  the  actual  presents  itself  to  us  as  real, 
substantial,  external  existence ;  in  which  we  live,  by  which,  and 
part  of  which,  we  are.     Because  of  what  the  actual  is  it  ought  to 
be  such ;  or  it  could  not  be  the  negative  of  that. 
"When  I  speak  of  '  repulsion  in  space '  as  cause  of  the  '  phenomenon  ' 
of  gravitation,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  that  also  is  but  a  phenom- 
enon.    It  is  not  that  there  is  any  '  repulsion '  any  more  than  any  '  gra- 
vitation ';  these  are  exactly  on  a  par. 

Does  not  the  law  of  vibration  mean  that  force  is  union  of  opposites  ? 
Is  it  not  an  instance  of  that  fact  ? 

To  see  gravitation  as  absence  of  repulsion  brings  this  repulsion  and  at- 
traction parallel  to  the  positive  and  negative  electricity  ? — the  operative 
character  of  the  negative  electricity  will  illustrate  that  of  gravitation. 
"We  do  not  see  the  larger  aright,  because  of  their  largeness ;  we  do  not 
see  them  or  regard  them  together,  as  we  do  the  electricities.     Were  it 
not  well  to  have  a  common  name,  as  positive  and  negative  <  repulsion,' 
for  the  two  ?     Also  are  not  the  things  that  are  '  primary '  [positive]  to 
us,  those  which  are  due  to  negative  occasion  ? 

The  morphological  doctrine — the  seeing  all  those  vital  adaptations 
mechanically  necessary — means  that  the  world  is  so  made  that  all  these 
beautiful  and  wonderful  results,  adjustments  and  uses  are  involved  in 
it,  and  necessarily  come  out  of  it.     It  is  PO  much  more  at  least  than  it 
seems  to  us.     Is  this  any  loss  ? 

Because  we  have  no  means  of  effecting  such  results  but  by  '  design- 
ing ' — making  the  end  or  result  first — we  think  that  God  is  under  a 
similar  necessity.  See  what  distraction  and  perversion  it  is  that  even 
we  are  so  compelled  ;  how  much  truer  and  more  perfect  would  be  our 
life  if  we  had  not  thus  to  scheme,  but  could  act  out  our  nature.  We 
can  see,  or  at  least  feel,  how  even  this,  our  intellectual  condition,  as 

?lanning  and  acting  for  '  ends,'  depends  on  defect  in  us. 
'o  exclude  necessity  is  to  exclude  Divineness.  Take  God  away,  and 
there  is  'non-necessity,'  arbitrariness — self.  Even  as  take  light  away, 
and  necessarily  there  is  shadow  ;  because  darkness  is  necessarily  bounded 
by  light.  So  is  not-being  by  Being :  self  is  as  it  were  '  not-being ' 
bounded,  limited,  by  Being  ;  therefore  appearing  as  an  existence. 

Scientifically,  we  must  remember  that  the  world  is  a  plenum.  Nothing 
can  be  altered  without  passively  causing  (i.  e.  permitting  or  occasioning) 
an  alteration  of  other  things  too.     So  in  tracing  all  changes  we  should 
think  of  what  they  '  occasion,'  as  well  as  what  they  cause.     And  in 
thinking  of  the  causes  of  any  change — any  force  or  operation — think 
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whether  it  is  due  to  one  or  other  of  these — the  positive  or  negative. 
The  flickering  gas  flame  would  he  supposed  alive  if  we  did  not  know 
better ;  but  we  trace  those  motions  to  external,  not  inherent,  causes : 
and  we  infer  the  external  causes  from  its  motions.     Now  so  should  we 
we  think  of  (physical)  life :  all  its  changes  and  phenomena  are  deter- 
mined by  the  external  '  world,'  and  it  is  such  as  to  produce  them  :  by 
them  it  is  to  be  known.     It  is  such  as  to  result  in  life  (therefore  not 
such  dead  matter,  &c. — we  have  by  this  observation  to  correct  our  im- 
pressions of  it). 

Had  not  the  ancients  a  lighter  conception  of,  and  attitude  of  mind 
towards,  Nature  as  a  whole ;  and  we  a  better  knowledge  of  details,  but 
a  worse  general  conception  and  relation  ?  Now  do  we  not  want  the  old 
attitude  restored ;  perfected  by  the  incorporation  of  the  added  details  ? 
With  regard  to  '  Life  '  (organic)  as  created,  or  as  involved  in  the  phy- 
sics of  the  world — we  think  the  former,  because  that  would  be  our  plan  : 
but  God  has  '  made  it  part  of  Nature ';  and  so  Nature  dees  it.  This  is 
Science :  finding  out  how  all  these  results  are  thus  accomplished.  Might 
it  not  be  a  problem  : — given  this  organic  life,  produced  by  the  necessary 
laws  of  motion,  to  find  the  original  structure  of  the  universe. 

But  then  it   goes  back — given   that,   to  see   it  also  necessary:  but 
clearly  we  should  start  from  the  known  to  find  the  unknown. 
Noticing  the  reflection  of  a  lamp — '  seeing '   two  objects  instead  of 
one ;  and  seeing  thus  a  thing  that  was  not — I  thought  of  the  laws  of 
light :  they  are  such  as  they  are  because  we  must  have  such  impressions 
as  we  have.     We  must  have  such  sight ;  therefore  it  is  the  laws  are 
such.     And  so  we  must  go  on  to  think  of  the  subjective  reason  of  the 
laws  of  Nature :  why  we  must  have  such  impressions,  and  no  other.    It 
doubles  Science,  and  more  ;  all  the  study  of  the  phenomena  remains, 
and  quite  a  new  sphere  is  opened,  viz.  that  of  the  reason  of  them — what 
are  we  that  the  laws  are  such  ?     It  is  evident  that  this  takes  us  behind 
and  beyond  those  laws  ;  ordinates  them  as  particulars  :  it  introduces  us 
into  another  sphere.     The  laws  of  light,  e.  g.,  are  as  they  are  because 
we  must  so  perceive  reflections,  shadows,  as  things  ;  i.  e.  negations : — 
because  we  must  see  things  small  at  a  distance,  solid  from  opposite  sur- 
faces, &c.     Here  are  the  reasons  of  the  laws  of  light: — is  it  not  the 
same  with  gravity,  electricity,  heat,  life  ?     Given  the  impressions ;  and 
the  laws  at  once  follow  as  phenomena,  which  is  what  they  are ;  i.e.  laws 
follow,  because  our  impressions  are  due  to  a  uniform  (right)  cause. 
As  there  is  not  such  action  because  of  electricity,  but  there  is  elec- 
tricity in  such  action :  so  there  is  not  such  perception  because  there  is 
a  material  world,  but  in  such  perception  it  is. 

remarked,  respecting  storms,  that  people  speak  of  '  the  sea '  as 

doing  such  damage,  but  in  fact  it  is  the  air.  Now  is  there  not  a  good 
thought  here : — a  lav  that  what  things  are — or  at  least  are  to  us — they 
are  by  action  on  them  from  without.  On  looking  at  a  field  by  moon- 
light, it  appeared  quite  white  :  the  color  is  in  the  light,  not  in  the  thing  ; 
it  is  by  action  on  it  from  without.  Is  it  not  the  same  of  all  qualities  : 
of  heat,  e.  g.  ? — is  not  the  heat  of  a  thing  by  action  on  it  from  without  ? 
and  so  with  regard  to  electricity,  and  all  other  '  qualities.'  It  is  so  of 
chemical  affinity,  evidently.  And  observe,  it  is  so  of  gravity  or  weight 
(which  is  the  *  essential '  of  matter)  :  this  is  assumed  in  the  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  gravity  as  mutual  attraction  ;  weight  is  from  the  '  action  of 
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other'  on  the  body.     Is  not  the  same  the  case  with  solidity  (resistance)  ? 
Can  we  trace  this  ? 

What  a  different  attitude  towards  Nature  is  possible  to  us : — a  know- 
ledge a  priori,  of  what  must  be  ;  and  this  through  induction,  not  against 
it — not  speculation,  but  knowledge.  It  is  a  restoration  of  the  old  atti- 
tude, with  its  imperfection  done  away. 

Instances  of  this  law  are  perpetual  in  Science  now  :  it  is  its  nature  to 
get  the  law  of  one  class  of  phenomena,  and  use  then  as  means  for  in- 
vestigating another.  And  this  is  to  be  the  way  with  the  physical  as  a 
whole :  we  are  to  get  the  law  of  it,  and  use  it.  That  which  is  pheno- 
menal must  be  adapted  to  a  priori  treatment;  it  has  that  subjective 
element  in  it  which  makes  it  so. 

True,  as  Bacon  said,  man  can  know  nature  (that  which  exists)  only 
BO  far  as  he  observes.  But  can  he  not  know,  otherwise  than  by  observ- 
ation, that  which  appears  ? — this  must  surely  have  discoverable  laws 
and  limits.  This  too  follows  from  the  positivist  doctrine  :  a  revolution 
of  the  practical  principles  of  Science.  It  goes  farther,  and  lays  down 
general  rules  ;  it  matters  not  they  are  negative  at  first — the  question  is 
opened. 

Speculation  failed  because  men  could  not  correct  or  guard  against  the 
errors  liable  to  it.  So  experiment  fails  altogether  when  it  wants  super- 
human ingenuity  to  carry  it  out ;  and  are  the  time  and  basis  come  for 
assuming  a  different  attitude  towards  Nature — the  instinctive  ? 

This  is  truly  introducing  the  experimental  method  into  metaphysics. 
We  will  take,  not  what  we  think  must  be,  but  what  by  experiment 
we  find  is. 

Think  of  the  phenomenal  as  vibration.     Is  not  vibration  the  (pheno- 
menal) condition  of  many  in  one  ?  [see  it  in  light].     And  in  this  do  we 
not  see  the  fact  of  it  ?     Is  it,  not  that  there  is  vibration,  but  there 
being  many  in  one,    the   phenomenon  must   be   vibration — it  must  so 
appear  ?     So  that  it  is  not  vibration  ;  it  is  many  in  one. 

Laws  are  discovered  by  the  exact  study  of  one  phenomenon.  Is 
there  not  here  a  guidance  ? — has  not  our  Science  been  more  a  pursuing 
a  multitude  of  observations,  and  less  a  striving  after  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  particular  ones  [and  familiar  ones,  especially]  ? 

People  are  fond  of  pointing  out  the  correspondence  of  man's  contriv- 
ances with  natural  structures,  and  assuming  an  imitation.     But  is  not 
this  the  fact — that  any  plan  of  ours  which  succeeds  must  be  like  Nature 
(as  if  an  imitation  of  it)  ? — whatever  we  do  successfully  is  sure  to  be 
done  in  Nature  ;    for  only  by  correspondence  thus  can  we  succeed.     Our 
successful  contrivances  are  as  part  of  Nature  :    the  electric  telegraph, 
e.  g.,  and  the  nerves.     So  all  our  contrivances  have  a  new  interest :  they 
interpret  Nature,  and  show  what  is  in  her :  the  process  that  is  in  them 
(which  we  know)  we  may  be  sure  is  a  process  that  is  in  Nature. 

Is  there  not  also  a  moral  application  of  this  thought : — when  we  suc- 
ceed, '  this  is  Nature,'  ethically :  the  moral  principles  which  are  man's 
'  success '  are  in  Nature. 

Nature  is  divine  to  us,  so  far  as  we  know  it ;  and  we  know  just  so 
far  as  we  see  necessity  (or  oneness).  Where  we  do  not  know  we  do  but 
vaguely  fancy  it  divine ;  and  there  we  fancy  arbitrariness,  there  we  in- 
troduce self.  Now  here  we  see  necessary  the  relation  between  theology 
and  Science.  Men  fancying  the  '  self  '-God,  of  course  Science  seems 
Science,  26.  See  p.  338. 
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ever   excluding  Him  ;  and  the  boundary  of  our  knowledge  being   the 
boundary  of  our  perception  of  necessity  (the  true  Divine)  it  must  be 
that  our  idea  of  God  ever  occupies  that  boundary  line  of  Science,  and 
is  ever  being  more  and  more  excluded.    This  phenomenon  is  thus  shown 
necessary. 

It  comes  to  this  : — experience  demands  that  we  give  up  our  premiss 
that  we  are  feeling  things  rightly ;  it  is  a  correction  of  the  premisa 
we  want.  When  we  have  that,  experience  will  show  us  how  we  are 
feeling  them  wrongly  :  it  is  our  feeling  of  force  is  the  point.  Surely 
those  who  deny  force  in  the  physical  without  us,  deny  existence  there 
too  ;  so  that  in  truth  the  change  of  the  premiss  is  conceded,  though 
it  is  not  seen  what  it  is. 

Is  not  the  motion  of  a  shadow  a  true  illustration  of  the  motion 
of  matter  ? — observe  how  force  applied  to  it  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
its  moving ;  it  seems  to  be  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  but  is  not. 
Coincidences  seem  like  causes  :  its  motion  means  motion  of  something 
else. 

May  not  the  phenomenon  of  gravitation  be  approached  thus  : — sup- 
pose that  it  is  truly  vacuum,  or  negation,  that  is  impenetrable  ;  i.  e.  con- 
ceive it  a  '  property  '  that  things  cannot  pass  into,  or  are  repelled  from 
non-existence  :  then  solidity  or  impenetrability,  which  is  matter,  is  at 
once  negation. 

E.  g.,  as  illustration:  light  passing  with  certain  obliquity  from  water 
to  air,  is  repelled  absolutely,  and  this  by  virtue  of  the  less  density, 
or  approach  to  vacuum  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  all  motions,  all  that  in- 
volves '  medium,'  must  be  absolutely  repelled  by  vacuum. 
So  the  thing  may  be  taken  just  oppositely,  and  all  remains  relatively 
just  as  it  is  :  the  partial  penetrability,  &c.     Only  what  we  call  vacuum 
is  '  being,'  and  matter  is  not-being. 

Then  see  gravitation  : — it  is  so  monstrous  as  a  property  of  substance, 
but  as  a  property  of  negation  it  is  excellent.  For  it  has  been  observed 
that  this  tendency  to  a  '  point '  is  exactly  a  tendency  to  ceasing,  or  to 
destruction.  Once  get  matter  to  this  '  point,'  and  it  is  gone.  Now  what 
is  simpler  than  a  tendency  of  negation  to  be  destroyed  ?  it  must  be,  by 
virtue  of  the  '  being  '  around  it. 

As  in  gravidation  the  divergence  is  ever  reproduced — matter  ever 
tending  to  concentration,  yet  never  in  the  whole  more  concentrated — 
so  must  it  be  that  to  destroy  negation  is  creation :  therefore,  of  course, 
the  negation  is  ever  tending  to  be  destroyed,  never  is  destroyed?  So 
there  must  be  the  phenomenon  of  absolute  gravitation  and  equal  diver- 
gence, which  we  see. 

And  again,  how  simple  is  it  that  inertia  is  a  property  of  matter :  it 
cannot  be  so  of  Being ;  it  must  be  so  of  negation — it  is  the  same  thing. 
But  then,  why  this  phenomenon  of  matter  or  negation,  with  constant 
tendency  to  be  destroyed  ? 

Surely  we  can  see  something  in  respect  to  this : — is  there  not  Satan 
to  be  destroyed ;  the   '  power  of  this  world '  ?     That  destruction  is 
prophecied,  is  to  be  looked  for  :  this  world — the  negative — is  to  be 
destroyed ;  and  we  are  to  look  for  a  new  one.     May  there  not  be  a 
bearing  here ;  a  propriety,  so  to  speak,  in  the  phenomenal  ? 
So  to  a  'self'  must  be  this  material,  with  gravitation;  and  then  we  see 
Forces,  475.     See  vol.  ii.,  p.  66. 
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why  the  universe  is  such  as  it  is.  The  law  of  gravitation  necessitates 
it :  accounting  for  that,  do  we  not  account  for  the  form  or  mode  of  the 
universe  ?  And  then  does  not  the  '  law  of  least  resistance  '  go  with  this 
perfectly  ?  But  surely  it  is  demonstrated  that  inaction  is  the  property 
of  matter ;  and  the  case  is  simply  that  that  of  which  the  property  is  in- 
ertia, i.  e.  negation,  has  this  appearance  to  us — these  properties.  And 
the  same  in  the  case  of  matter  heing  phenomenon — not  existing :  not- 
heing  is  thus ;  we  must  conform  our  thoughts  to  it. 

In  short,  is  it  not  the  '  phlogiston  '  theory  over  again  :  the  arguments 
against  phlogiston  answer  to  the  difficulties  about  matter  and  gravita- 
tion. That  it  is  as  natural  and  easy  to  conceive  of  a  'property'  of 
lightness  as  the  reverse,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  being  so  conceived : 
and  it  is  indeed  still  held  in  the  '  repulsion,'  which  is  a  '  property '  just 
opposite  to  gravitation. 

And  so  may  one  not  see  that  the  '  phlogiston '  doctrine — suppressed 
now — may  be  restored  in  an  interpretation?  thus,  viz.,  that  the  taking 
away  of  -}-  is  the  adding  of  a  —  :  and  this  involves  the  adding  of  that 
which  has  weight :  that  adding  is  the  taking  away.  It  is  only  that  the 
taking  away  has  this  character,  which  was  not  known  ;  the  doctrine  was 
merely  incomplete.  So  the  whole  thing  might  come — the  ancient  and 
the  new.  The  lighter  is  more  ;  for  weight  is  a  '  property '  of  the  not. 

Why  is  not  heat  the  negative,  instead  of  cold  ? — may  not  our  notions 
of  positive  and  negative  want  inverting  ?    Is  not  ' force ' — the  physic  al 
— truly  the  minus,  and  so  to  be  regarded  in  truth  ?     So  does  not  the 
law  of  least  resistance  appear  differently  ?  the  law  of  least  '  force '  is 
truly  a  positive  law ;  it  is  a  law  of  least  negation.     At  first  to  us   all 
that  is  'self  is  the  plus.     So  again,  if  force  is  to  be  regarded  as  neg- 
ative,  chemicity  becomes  new.     Then  those  substances  which  contain 
force  have  truly  less  in  them. 

What  we  have  is  not  a  '  matter '  which  is  inert  and  must  therefore  be 
in  certain  ways  and  produce  certain  results,  but  a  necessity  for  that  which 
is  real  to  self  being  in  certain  ways ;  and  therein  the  necessity  of  our 
inferring  matter. 

Can  it  be  thus :  that  it  must  be  that  this  reality-to-self  should  re- 
present certain  laws :  or  indeed,  in  the  mere  necessity  of  the  vibratile 
character  of  all  the  processes  (in  its  being  only  phenomenon,  and  so  in- 
volving these  equals  and  opposites)  are  not  those  properties  involved 
which  produce  our  perceptions  ?  It  must  be  of  space,  because  space  is 
involved  (it  is  necessary  to  the  '  real-to-self).  And  may  the  relation  of 
force  and  matter  be  clearer  by  putting  force  first  ? 

Surely  motion  goes  with  matter.  But  may  it  not  be  thus  : — there  is 
not  motion,  but  we  perceive  something  else  as  motion  ;  and  not  allowing 
for  the  error  in  our  perception,  we  infer  'matter.'  For  'matter'  we  do 
not  perceive,  we  only  '  infer '  it ;  and  here  is  the  reason  :  viz.  the  per- 
ception of  something  as  '  motion,'  or  as  in  space.  Or  perhaps  it  is  thus  : 
not  that  the  inference  of  « matter '  is  wrong,  but  it  is  only  wrong  in 
being  inferred  as  a  plus  (or  positive)  instead  of  a  minus  ? 

So  we  have  the  exact  inversion  of  our  impression  and  thus  retain  its 
value.  The  strongest  '  common  sense  '  cannot  maintain  that  we  must 
perceive  minuses  as  such  ;  i.  e.  with  conscious  apprehension  of  them 
as  minuses.  Does  not '  perceiving '  at  all  mean  the  instinct  to  suppose 
the  percept  positive  ? 
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Then  can  a  '  negation  '  move  ? — can  forces  be  '  conditions  '  of  it  ? 
Surely  :  nay,  might  we  not  see  force  better,  regarding  it  as  '  condition 
of  negation '  ?  Is  not  force  itself  negation,  viz.  as  cause  of  change  ?  it 
is  simply  a  negation  of  the  existing  (i.  e.  of  the  previous  form).  Thus 
by  the  negative  idea,  do  not  matter  and  force  become  much  simpler  ? 
Force  must  '  belong '  to  matter  ;  matter  must  be  the  condition  of  change 
by  the  very  idea  of  it  as  negative ;  i.  e.  as  suppression,  therefore. 

Evidently  solidity — hardness — is  not  matter.  It  is  motion,  i.  e.  re- 
sistance, which  motion  only  is. 

Observe :    is  not  a   negative  only  phenomenal  ?  are  not  the  two — 
though  different — the  same,  in  one  sense  ?  viz.  that  it  is  only  pheno- 
menally a  negation  can  exist.     The  affirmation  of  matter  as  a  real  ob- 
jective negation,  and  as  phenomenal  only,  are  not  opposed  ;  the  latter 
is  truly  included,  in  a  real  sense,  in  the  former,  not  denied  by  it. 
Observe  also,  how  the  recognition  of  a  '  Man '   inclusive  of  the  indivi- 
duals, and  of  the  individuals  as  having  a  consciousness  of  that  which 
1  is  to  man  '  (a  consciousness  determined  by  that  whole) — how  this 
gives  a  larger  bearing  to  the  idea  of  the  objective :  that  which  is  ob- 
jective to  the  individual  may  be  subjective  to  man,  &c.     So  that,  object- 
iveness,  or  '  outness,'  to  us,  to  be  true,  does  not  need  that  independence 
of  humanity. 

May  not  magnetic  attraction  also  be  by  negation  ?  [think  of  its  po- 
larity ;  it  is  allied  in  this  to  chemicity].  And  is  its  production  by  elec- 
tricity like  the  production  of  chemicity  by  light  ? 

Cause  and  effect  is  suppression  and  re-appoarance.  Now  wo  feel  force 
in  feeling  this  suppression.  Is  this  why  we  feel  it  so :  is  there  a  rela- 
tion between  suppression  and  feeling  of  force — a  negative  ;  a  making 
not  to  be  ;  only  that  is  force  ?  Then  the  effect  comes  because  it  cannot 
not  be  ;  but  the  force  is  related  not  to  the  becoming  but  to  the  sup- 
pressing :  and  from  our  force  comes  an  effect,  only  because  the  suppressed 
must  re-appear :  we  do  nothing  to  the  re-appearing,  only  the  suppress- 
ing. So  we  may  be  sure  Force  had  no  part  in  creating  ;  but  ought  we 
not  to  feel  suppressing  as  force  ? 

Thus  we  only  produce  the  suppression ;  the  re-appearance  is  by  Na- 
ture ;  is  in  the  things,  and  necessary.     So  do  we  not  see  our  apparent 
power  of  producing  effects?  they  are  involved  in  the  suppressing — and 
also  our  way  of  feeling  it  ?     We  apply  the  not. 

Is  it  not  an  instance  of  '  negative  occasion  '?  and  is  not  all  '  negative 

occasion  '   such  suppression  ?      Surely  it  must  be  a  suppression  of 

something  ? 

So  this  applying  the  '  not '  is  and  ought  to  be  felt  as  force.     This  comes 
of  seeing  that  the  suppression,  01  not-continuing,  comes  first  in  cause 
and  effect.     So  'force'  (whether  in  us  or  in  Nature — for  as  suppression, 
or  applying  a  'not,'  may  it  not  be  in  Nature)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
••  roiucing,  with  causing  to  be,  but  only  with  that  suppression  which  is 
the  condition  of  any  becoming.     So  force  has  only  to  do  with  change, 
not  with  Being ;   and  as  related  to  the  relative,  necessarily  is  phenom- 
enal.    Thus  when  we  cause  change,  we  feel  force  ;  but,  necessarily,  pro- 
ducing could  not  be  such  ;   it  must  be  even  the  opposite.     Indeed,  is  not 
1  force '  the  negation  ;  itself  the  suppression  or  ceasing — not  its  cause  ? 

We  feel  the  negation,  or  ceasing,  as  '  force ';   but  why  is  it  felt  so  by 
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us  ?  *Is  it  not  exactly  as  it  should  be  ?  Is  it  not  our  self-action — which 
is  exactly  the  applying  a  negation,  or  a  suppression — that  we  thus  feel  ? 
Our  self-action,  and  <  force,'  are  the  same.  [Is  there,  indeed,  any  other 
negation  or  suppressing  than  such  self-action  ?] 

So  is  not  our  self-action  simply  the  not-heing  of  something?  (i.  e.  of 
some  form).    Thus  is  not  our  ('  self)  action  a  not-being?  and  so  it  must 
be  felt  as  '  force,'  or  cause,  because  every  not-being  is  the  '  being  of 
other '  ?     And  as  the  individual  self-action  of  man  produces  certain 
changes  in  Nature,  so  is  it  by  the  'self  action  of  man  that  the  course 
of  Nature  is — the  change  ? 

Observe,  too,  that  for  causing,  what  is  wanted  is  a  negative.     And  is 
it  thus  by  a  not  (a  self  or  creature)  comes  change;  i.  e.  time  ?     Force, 
indeed,  must  be  a  negative  ;  not  productive,  when  we  consider  : — that 
were  creation  ;  indeed  were  dislocation  and  chaos  altogether.     There  is 
no  need,  nor  scope,  for  any  power  to  produce.     That  is ;  it  is  done  in 
creation — all  is,  that  is  to  be  or  can  be.     A  suppressing — for  change — 
is  all  there  is  any  room  for  in  the  idea  of  force ;  all  that  can  be  '  added* 
by  the  creature. 

The  point  is,  that  cause  and  effect  consists  of  a  positive  and  a  neg- 
ative (the  negative  first)  ;  and  force  is  related  only  to  the  negative. 

Having  the   suppression,  no  power  or  agency  is  needed  for  the  re- 
appearance :  that  is  involved. 

Thought  demands  negatives,  exists  by  it ;  demanding  them  first  in  order, 
as  it  were.   Its  laws — as  that  of  least  resistance,  &c. — must  be  negative 
in  form,  because  it  is  negative  itself.     And  must  it  not  be,  because 
the  self  is  ?  does  it  not  belong  to  that,  as  Force  does  ?     Is  it  self-con- 
sciousness— as  force  is  self-action  ? 

Think  of  all  our  '  forces ' — light,  electricity,  sound,  &c. — as  negative ; 
i.  e.  as  negations  of  the  opposite  rest  (stedfastness,  not-change)  :  they  are 
evidently  negative  if  motion  be  so. 

So  we,  producing  or  exerting  force,  do  actually  introduce  negation. 

We  introduce  our  '  self.' 

Thus  we  see  what  is  in  '  forms  of  negation  ' :  these  forces,  so  various, 
are  that;  we  see  it  in  the  'forms  of  motion.' 

But  especially  this  is  true  in  relation  to  perception.  It  is  what  I  have 
said  :  perception  is  by  application  of  a  negation  (according  to  the  illus- 
tration of  a  vacuum).  Here  is  the  fact:  it  is  ever  (phenomenally)  by 
motion;  that  is,  by  application  of  a  negation.  Can  one  interpret  this 
farther ;  and  see  what  actual  is  in  this  phenomenal  ? 

Is  not  the  doctrine  that  we  perceive  only  by  change  evidently  the 
same  thing?  the  negation  comes  first,  ever,  in  change.     Are  not  our 
being  made  to  perceive  by  vacuum  and  by  '  change '  in  fact  two  forms 
of  the  same  thing? 

The  same  power  can  produce  opposite  effects  only  by  plus  and  minus  : 
e.  g.  pressure  will  produce  motion  in  opposite  directions  according  to 
resistance  (attraction  and  repulsion  of  magnet,  by  electricitv,  &c.)  :  and 
by  the  bye,  do  not  these  electrical  attractions  and  repulsions,  indicating 
a  '  pressure '  not  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  varying  with  these  '  forces,' 
give  a  key  to  chemical  properties  under  the  same  view  ? 

In  reference  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  &c.  :  should  we  not  consider 
space  as  full  of  action — like  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere?  This  is 
a  type  of  the  condition  of  space ;  and  the  centres  of  perceived,  opera- 
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tive,  action,  are  by  absence  (as  vacua)  *  Tyndal  represents  heat  and 
light  (not  polarized)  as  motions  in  every  plane.  Is  not  this — with  the 
progressive  motion — precisely  elliptic  vibration  ? 

May  we  not  rank  what  we  call  '  cold '  as  an  approximating  tendency 
(operating  when  not  resisted),  with  chemical  affinity,  gravitation,  &c.  ? 
Then  seeing  heat  thus,  as  a  negative,  how  beautiful  is  its  parallel 
with  the  '  vital  force  ' — is  not  that  a  minus  also  ?    Then  the  idea  of  the 
sun  as  an  absence,  and  heat  from  it  therefore,  will  be  perfect.     Is  not 
our  idea  of  heat  like  that  of  '  phlogiston  ' — a  minus  for  a  plus  ?     Can 
we  not  see  it  so  ?    We  think  an  abstraction  is  an  adding,  and  vice  versa. 

So  light,  too :  and  thus  we  come  to  see  our  sensations   by  '  negative 

occasion ' — all  of  them  :  and  what  we  call  the   '  forces  '  also.     May 

not  '  phlogiston  '  be  a  type  of  putting  minus  for  plus  throughout  ? — 

Shall  "we  see  motion  the  same  ? 

Is  there  not  a  meaning — a  true  instinct,  only  suppressed — in  the 
idea  of  an  electrical  atmosphere  ;  i.  e.  of  electricity  as  occupying  space  : 
of  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  as  substances  ?     See  how  that  is  exactly  forces 
in  space :  and  especially  does  it  not  approximate  very  closely  to  the 
idea  of  space  as  in  an  active  state,  and  matter  as  absence  ?     Would  it 
not  be  the  '  phenomenon '  of  that  ?     Or  look  at  the  case  in  another 
light : — may  they  be  conditions  (or  due  to  conditions)  not  of  matter, 
but  of  the  ether  ;  and  so,  it  being  ignored,  they  may  be  rightly  looked 
upon  as  occupying  space  ?     Or  may  their  properties  arise  from  presence 
or  absence  of  the  ether,  in  part  ?     So  must  we  think  of  these  '  forces  ' 
as  indications  of  the  activity  of  ether,  by  '  negative  occasion  '  ? 

A  « mathesis  of  Force '  is  so  evidently  required  ;  but  should  there  not 
be  some  union  of  opposites,  or  some  negations — something  unrealizable 
— in  the  definitions  ?  Is  the  twofoldness  one  finds  an  indication  here  ? 
Should  not  one  begin  with  the  definitions  in  such  cases  ?  not  giving  the 
processes,  but  saying  in  general  they  are  obtained  by  experience,  and 
wait  for  the  proof  of  them  by  showing  them  practically  the  true  ?  Yet 
should  there  not  be  a  reasonableness  in  them,  an  appropriateness  ?  [as 
in  the  'point'  and  'line';  or  in  the  postulates  of  the  calculus]. 
Think,  too,  how  negation  produces  a  'tension,'  like  force;  e.g.  cold 
[frozen  carbonic  acid,  and  its  effects].  Indeed,  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  negative  must  answer  in  all  respects  to  the  positive,  only  with  a 
minus ? 

Is  not  this  the  key  to  our  physical  '  life '  ?     We  call  it  '  life,'  and  it 

is  so — a  '  minus '  life. 

Consider  crystalization  as  a  relaxing  from  a  state  of  tension.     See 
the  cases  in  which  by  touch,  or  on  access  of  air,  it  takes  place:  sud- 
denly, and  with  giving  out  of  heat  [just  like  a  'falling'  into  an  inor- 
ganic state].     So  that  '  heat,'  &c.  (or  presence  of  water)  must  be  an  op- 
position to  this  '  tendency.'     In  fact,  all  that  is  rightly  or  naturally 
called  force  must  involve  an  opposition  to  some  tendency  ?     Consider 
farther,  the  parallel  of  the  process  of  crystallizing  and  of  the  organic 
becoming  inorganic. 

Granting  the  ether  elastic,  would  not  elasticity  suffice  for  the  '  repul- 
sion '?  Will  not  an  elastic  ether  and  relative  absence  do  ?  and  is  not 
the  ether  proved  elastic  ? 

It  is  certain  that  a  true  absence  (of  substance)  would  resist  or  'limit' 
all  the  forces.  '  Matter '  continually  does  this  ;  causes  change,  which 
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is  by  limit :   or  again,  absence  will  cause  reflection  (as  of  light  from  air 
on  passing  from  water  at  a  very  acute  angle) ;  and  will  not  ether  in  the 
pores  of  bodies  account  for  their  taking  in  other  forms  of  force  :  the  ab- 
sence, or  matter,  acting  as  limit  or  resistance  ?     Indeed,  can  anything 
but  a  (relative)  absence  be  a  limit  or  resistance  [to  action]  ? 

How  curious,  to  think  of  Newton's  gravely  calculating  the  relative 
density  and  elasticity  of  air  and  ether,  while  it  was  merely  inferred : — 
what  a  realization  of  the  unseen'  And  surely  his  idea  that  inertia,  as 
the  only  constant,  and  thereby  only  inherent,  property  of  matter,  is  but 
saying  in  plain  words  that  it  is  an  absence.  So  much  matter,  so  much 
not-action — what  else  can  it  mean  ?  And  then,  its  appearing  as  a  pos- 
itive, and  (apparently)  producing  effects,  is  simple  also ;  it  means  that 
it  is  an  absence  surrounded  by  '  existence,'  for  in  such  case  such  appar- 
ent action  of  an  absence  must  necessarily  be. 

Not  that  the  '  absence '  does  anything ;  but  it  has  prevented  some- 
thing being  done.     And  this  is  the  view  we  must  take  : — action  all 
around ;  absence  of  action  (and  therefore  apparent  action)  where  the 
absence  is,  as  revealed  by  the  inertia.     So  '  apparent  action '  from 
absence  of  action  shows  the  natural  inversion  of  ideas. 
How  striking  in  Newton  was  that  firm  faith  in  his  own  thoughts ;  that 
utter  disregard  to  probability,  or  anything  but  '  is  it  according  to  the 
evidence  and  to  the  laws  of  thinking  ? ' 

How  curious  it  is  that  Force  implies  opposing  or  resisting  :   what  does 
it  mean  ?  And  should  we  distinguish  between  the  '  forces  '  which  involve 
conception  of  a  resistance,  and  those  tendencies — as  gravity,  chemical 
affinity,  &c. — which  we  fancy  as  existing  'inherent,'  and  independent 
of  any  resistance?     I  think  there  is  a  light  here: — these  two  groups 
are  not  parallel;  are  not  regarded  in  the  same  aspect;   thus,  viz.,  are 
not  the  properties — gravity,  affinity,  &c. — 'phenomena'  of  force?  re- 
sultants, as  it  were ;  modes  under  which  the  effects  of  unrecognized 
force  are  presented  to  us  ;  and  not  'homologous'  with  the  '  forces,'  pro- 
perly so  called  ?     Thus  the  true  comparison  between  gravity  and  forces 
— heat,  &c. — would  be  between  these  and  the  cause  of  gravity;  as  be- 
tween these  and  the  cause  of  electrical  attraction,  viz.  the  electricity  : 
not  the  '  attraction  '  as  such.     So  should  not  magnetism  be  excluded  from 
the  list  of  '  forces,'  and  placed  as  one  of  these  effects  of  force  ? 

If  this  were  done,  were  not  the  question  of  '  inherent  properties  ' 
solved  at  once  ? — if  we  could  but  once  see  them  in  their  nature  thus  ; 
results  of  force,  '  modes '  due  to  operation  of  force.     For  see  in  how 
many  cases  we  directly  perceive  such  constant  '  properties '  as  effects  of 
the  operation  of  force  :  e.  g.  attraction  from  electric  current.    And  now, 
not  only  if  we  found  out  the  cause  of  gravity  should  we  not  fail  to  re- 
cognize it,  and  very  likely  put  it  as  its  effect  (as  the  decay  of  the  body 
for  the  effect  of  function) — but  may  it  not  be  that  we  actually  do  know 
the  cause  of  gravity  and  fail  to  recognize  it,  having  become  used  to 
gravity  as  a  '  property ': — perhaps  even  placing  it  as  an  effect  of  gravity  ? 
How  striking  it  is  to  think  thus,  of  the  vast  and  active  forces  of  which 
these  'properties'  are  the  signs: — what  force  gravity  reveals  ! 

And  BO  of  course  these  '  properties '  are  excluded  from  the  laws  of 
'  force,'  correlation,  &c.     They  hold  good  of  their  causes,  not  of  them  : 
it  is  applying  to  them  a  wrong  conception  to  think  of  them  so. 
Think  what  force — 00  operative  or  in  tension — must  be  for  the  chemical 
properties  to  be. 
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Does  not  the  dependence  of  '  property '  on  the  operation  of  force  in 
any  single  case  give  the  law  of  all  ?  '  property '  must  be  such,  because 
in  one  case  it  is  [see  the  '  property '  of  water  to  rise  in  a  vacuum.] 
Here  then  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  to  regard  chpmicity.  Can  one 
trace  the  forces  at  work  to  produce  and  maintain  this  in  all  its  forms  ? 
In  part,  do  we  not  know  them  :  in  electricity,  &c.  ?  Is  not  the  depend- 
ence of  chemical  operation  on  temperature,  &c.,  partly  explained  thus  ? 

If  we  could  see  chemicity,  were  we  not  well  on  our  way  towards  gra- 
vity ?  Think  of  the  ether — of  which  so  many  of  the  forces  seem  to  be 
conditions :  and  that  idea  of  the  pressure  of  the  ether  as  cause  of  che- 
micity. And  farther,  does  not  this  idea  of  '  property '  answer  precisely 
to  the  thought  of  matter  as  negative  ?  should  not  'property'  arise  from 
presence  of  negation  ? 

Bearing  in  mind  the  constant  presence  of  *  preventing  forces,'  have 
we  not  an  insight  into  'properties';  powers  of  reaction,  &c.  ?  Are 
they  not  a  phenomenon  of  this  equilibrium  ? 

The  extreme  dryness  of  the  harmattan  wind  (East  Africa)  causes 
glass  to  break  on  a  touch,  and  the  cracking  of  one  glass  will  produce 
that  of  all  the  others  in  the  room.     How  good  an  illustration  of  the 
idea  of  universal  equilibrium.    All '  states '  of  things  whatever  are  this  : 
the  moisture,  and  the  state  of  cohesion  of  the  glass,  e.  g.     In  truth,  the 
doctrine  of  '  negative  occasion '  means  this  ;  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
this  law  of  negative  occasion  is  the  '  phenomenon '  of  that.     So  it  is 
put  in  its  true  aspect :  not  that  there  is  any  '  negative,'  but  this  being 
the  fact,  there  must  be  the  phenomenon  of  it.     So  we  affirm  for  the  law 
of  negative  occasion  only  an  '  apparent '  existence.     And  in  this  may 
we  not  see  how  the  negative  idea  altogether,  in  reference  to  man — to 
self — is  phenomenon  only.     Of  what  fact  is  this  negation  in  man  the 
phenomenon  ? 

This  links  itself  with  the  idea  of  our  '  self-being  '  as  phenomenal  only, 

also  with  the  phenomenal  and  the  negative  tending  ever  to   be  one. 

Is  not  the  phenomenon  evor  negative,  because  it  is  ever  a  negative 

that  is  the  phenomenon  ?     This  case  of  negative  occasion  (and  surely 

of  least  resistance)  is  an  instance  of  the  law  ? 

Darwin's  idea  of  the  constant  struggle  between  living  creatures  is 
good.     We  cannot  understand  the  appearances,  as  he  says,  if  we  forget 
it  for  a  moment.     The  same  has  to  be  done  in  our  entire  thought  of 
Nature  :  we  must  remember  the  universal  tension  and  equilibrium  — of 
opposing  forces  coming  into  play  on  each  '  occasion  ';  one  overcoming 
the  other.     Also,  life  shows  how  all  is  the  same,  only  opposed  in  di- 
rection or  mode.     In  this  '  balance '  is  thjere  not  the  very  idea  of  Life  ? 

In  respect  to  the  opposite  effects  of  the  forces  (heat,  electricity, 
light,  &c.)  on  chemical  affinity,  is  this  any  difficulty  ?  is  it  not  what 
ought  to  be — simply  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nature  of  force  to  produce 
opposite  effects  ?     If  so,  then  we  must  recognize  certain  conditions 
to  account  for  the  one  or  the  other :  under  what  conditions  does  a  force 
produce  effects  directly  opposite  to  its  direct  effects  ?     What  are  the 
modes  in  which  these  various  effects  result  ?     Rather,  is  not  this  the 
fact : — that  every  force  always  produces  equal  and  opposite  effects  ?  So 
it  is  not  the  producing  these  is  to  be  accounted  for,  but  why  both  are 
not  always  equally  apparent  to  us  ? 

The  law  of  opposite  actions — of  every  force  necessarily   having  two 
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equal  and  opposite  results,  groatly  simplifies  Nature  and  Science.    Half 
of  all  the  '  actions '  or  processes  in  Nature  do  not  want  any  force  or 
'  cause '  to  be  supposed  ;  they  are  involved  in  the  other  half,   which 
therefore  alone  require  investigation  in  that  aspect.     Given  these,  the 
others  are  ;  and  these  secondary  actions  are  the  best  thus  to  get  rid  of: 
all  force-absorbing  ones,  all  that  produce  tension,  all  that  are  by  the 
operation  of  force  or  by  which  force  is  stored  up.     In  truth,  every 
such  action  proves  one  of  an  opposite  sort ;  the  law  of  '  no  change '  in- 
volves it.      Is  here  a  formula  : — in  the  region  of  force  and  substance 
the  law  of  Science  is  that  of  '  no  change '  ;  change  is  only  in  the  region 
of  sense? 

In  the  relation  of  force  in  chemicity  we  have  a  key  to  other  things. 
Here  is  continuous  and  transitive  vibration :  we  have  the  various  orders 
mutually  passing  into  each  other,  by  giving  or  receiving  force  to  or  from 
other  forms  ;  and  so  the  phenomenon  of  chemical  affinity.  Grant  that 
there  are  such  substances  (i.  e.  '  things  '  or  phenomena)  as  the  permitted 
compounds,  with  no  affinity  or  anything  else  ;  let  it  also  be  granted  that 
force  shall  cause  divergence  or  separation — viz.  the  analysis  into  separ« 
ate  bodies — and  the  phenomenon  of  chemical  affinity  is  solved. 

Especially  grant  also  the  'produced'  union  by  more  force,  to  make  the 

phenomenon  complete. 

Then  all  one  wants  is  this  separation  or  divergence  by  force :  and  in 
truth  is  it  not  the  familiar  case  of  the  production  of  the  polar  state  (as 
in  electricity)  ? 

Surely  having  space  thus  through  the  subjectiveness  of  motion,  there 
must  be  here  the  key  to  chemicity,  i.  e.  to  substance.  Can  we  see  in 
these  chemical  substitutions,  &c.,  the  interchange  of  forces  ? 

Life  is  a  great  deoxidation  and  re-oxidation.  Is  not  all  this  process 
of  organic  life  but  a  sort  of  revelation  to  us :  an  opening  to  our  view 
of  that  which  is  in  the  simplest  chemical  processes  ? 

Is  not  all  chemicity  the  result  of  force — all  the  '  affinity '  a  manifest- 
ation of  tension ;  all  union  ^a  coercion  ?  and  the  '  tendencies '  indicate 
the  previous  force,  as  seen  in  explosive  compounds.  May  not  all  chem- 
icity and  chemical  union  be  a  control  and  opposition  of  the  mechanical 
properties  ?  Is  there  a  clue  here  to  the  elements  ? 

In  organic  life  chemicity  is  truly  seen  ;  as  motion  is  in  the  heavens  : 
in  the  inorganic  this  is  obscured.     Instead  of  something  being  added  in 
the  organic,  the  difference  may  be  that  something  is  subtracted  in  the 
inorganic :  the  relation  is  the  same  either  way ;  the  expressions  are 
equivalent.     So  that  which  is  most  should  be  taken  as  the  type  ;  the 
other  interpreted  by  a  minus :  thus  both  can  be  understood.  Chemicity 
is  vibratile ;  as  in  the  organic  (as  motion  is  unceasing) :  the  inorganic 
is  interrupted  and  interfered  with  so  that  this  character  is  not  seen. 
Chemicity  is  cyclic  (as  all  force  must  be) :  this  is  the  character  recog- 
nized in  life :  inorganic  chemicity  cannot  be  seen  as  it  is  because  it  is 
not  cyclic.     This  agrees  well  with  our  necessary  ideas  ;  there  has  been 
an  apparent  mystery  introduced  merely  through  our  taking  as  our  staad- 
ard  the  inadequate  impressions  derived  from  the  inorganic.    Is  not  this 
ever  the  case :  we  find  mystery  in  Nature,  only  through  taking  that  to 
be  which  is  not  the  truth  of  things ;  it  is  not  really  mysterious,   any 
more  than  the  chemical  vibration  is. 
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If  gravitation  be  by  absence,  should  not  chemical  affinity  be  so  also  ? 
should  not  this  indeed  be  a  clue  to  it  ?  Then  the  opposition  to  chem- 
ical affinity  (answering  to  the  repulsion)  would  be  the  positive. 

Observe  how  we  necessarily  want  a  repulsion  relative  to  chemicity  as 
a  mere  matter  of  fact,  just  as  we  do  in  respect  to  gravitations  yet 
this  has  been  quite  overlooked.  Have  we  not  indeed  to  re-create  all 
our  conceptions  on  the  subject?  Must  not  one  in  all  opposites  be  a 
(relative)  minus  ? 

Then  how  should  we  see  chemical  affinity  as  a  minus  ?  how  find  out  the 
opposite  plus  ?  Would  not  that  give  the  organic  state  ?  That,  then, 
would  be  the  plus ;  and  so  life  and  death  would  have  right  relations — 
one  would  see  why  the  inorganic  is  called  '  dead.'  The  repulsion  would 
be  wanting  there  :  but  observe,  it  would  be  only  given  up  to  other  form 
(as  heat,  &c.).  So  all  death  is  but  a  giving  up  of  life  to  other.  Surely 
man's  death  is  for  other  life,  also  ? 

But  then  surely  that  idea  of  deriving  the  organic  tension  from  chem- 
ical action  would  require  modifying.  In  truth,  the  organic  is  first,  being 
the  plus  :  the  chemical  does  but  re-produce ;  not  originate.  And  so  in- 
deed it  is  implied  :  the  tension  is  supposed  first,  before  the  chemical 
action  which  produces  the  organic  :  that  is  only  a  new  form.  So  one 
should  not  appear  to  derive  it  from  the  chemical.  [So  necessarily  the 
diffusion  or  expansion  must  be  before  gravitation]. 

We  have  before  seen  how  the  approximative  action  must  be  by  an  ab- 
sence of  one  of  the  forces  :  now  one  has  only  to  apply  that  idea  of  ab- 
sence to  '  being '  (substance)  instead  of  to  '  force' :  and  this  is  self-evi- 
dent ;  the  two  being  inseparable — the  approximative  action  must  be  by 
absence  or  negation  (relative)  of  Being.  Then  this  gives  us,  as  a  start- 
ing point,  not  a  tension,  but  only  a  plus,  or  positive.  The  tension  does 
not  arise  till  the  relative  minus,  or  absence,  arises. 

Approximation  and  divergence  thus  appear  not  as  two  positive  oppo- 
sites, but  as  plus  and  minus.  So  then  the  conception  of  a  primary 
two,  or  vibration,  must  be  modified :  not  two  originally,  but  all  is 
from  a  relative  absence ;  that  gives  the  two  opposites,  which  then  of 
course  continue,  or  end  only  with  the  removal  of  the  absence.  What 
happens  in  changing  form  is  simple  enough — the  form  of  the  minus 
changes  too.  Can  we  trace  whence  that  relative  '  absence  '  ?  Here 
we  come  to  the  idea  of  creation :  that  is  essentially  '  production  of 
an  absence.' 

In  chemicity,  have  we  not  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  (or  appear- 
ance) of  affinity  ? 

Such  vibratile  action  as  shall  result  in  these  facts,  produce  this  ap- 
pearance to  us ;  i.  e.  related  as  we  are.     Notice  how,  in  seeing  the 
necessarily  vibratile  character  of  the  phenomenal,  or  of  that  which  is 
in  time,  chemistry  is  virtually  seen — i.  e.  all  polarity. 
Will  it  not  be  seen  as  the  negative,  like  gravitation  ?     Must  there  not 
here  also  be  a  plus,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  repulsion  ?  and  in  fact  is  not 
the  plus  in  chemics  a  divergence,  to  which  affinity  is  a  minus  ?     So  the 
'  union  '  is  ever  '  permitted,'  and  ever  reproducing  the  divergence  ?     So 
again  do  we  not  see  the  organic  as  the  type ;  it  being  primarily  diverg- 
ence. De-combustion  is  by  force — positive :  the  decomposition  (or  chem- 
ical affinity  acting)  is  the  minus  in  the  organic.    Then  is  not  gravitation 
the  key  to  chemical  affinity,  and  that  to  magnetic  and  electric  attrac- 
tion, and  the  other  special  attractions  ? 
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The  wrongness  of  saying  "  a  drop  of  water  is  'held  together'  by  a 
porce  which  if  suddenly  liberated  would  produce  a  flash  of  lightning," 
16  manifest.  In  fact  it  is  just  the  opposite  :  its  elements,  when  decom- 
posed, are  so  held  apart.  Is  it  any  wonder,  that  thinking  this  way,  men 
cannot  get  on  ? 

Do  we  not  want,  in  chemistry,  the  habitual  recognition  of  the  negative  ? 
Its  complexity  simply  shows,  as  it  is  the  result  of,  the  inadequacy  of 
the  conception.  Might  not  an  absence  or  presence  of  affinity,  or  what- 
ever it  be  considered — a  plus  and  minus  idea  -immensely  simplify  ?  As 
it  is  now,  we  have  for  every  new  body,  the  idea  of  special  operation  of 
affinity — allows.  To  recognize  a  min'is  also,  here,  would  remove  half 
the  complexity  ? 

So  the  idea  of  the  organic  as  an  opposition — a  minus  affinity — is  just- 
ified ;  it  is  an  instance  of  a  more  general  law.  And  also,  in  general, 
gravitation  as  a  minus  is,  a  priori,  probable  also ;  a  minus  idea  is 
wanted — ought  to  be. 

Some  substances  burn  readily,  without  any  farther  force  applied  ; 
others  only  by  application  of  force  —electricity  or  strong  heat,  &c.  May 
this  idea  apply  here : — that  that  which  burns  spontaneously  has  in  it, 
as  it  were  already  (in  tension),  the  force  which  makes  the  other  burn  ? 
So  we  might  make  the  rule  universal,  and  say  that  burning  was  al- 
ways from  a  tension  in  the  substance  ;  and  the  force  which  produces 
burning — or  union  with  oxygen — does  so  by  producing  a  tension  in 
the  substance  so  uniting :  analogous  to  the  organic  tension  ? 
In  iron,  e.  g.,  which  burns  spontaneously  when  in  powder,  does  not  the 
force  which  pulverized  it  answer  to  this  force  supposed  ?  and  in  oxidiz- 
ing, is  the  heat  or  electricity  truly  operative  by  pulverizing  ? 

Is  not  the  'phlogiston'  theory — that  oxidation  is  by  adJing  a  minus 
— suppressed  for  interpretation  ?     Are  we  to  know  gravitation — or 
weight — as  minus  too  ?     How   do  these  go  together  ?     Is   oxygen  a 
'  chemical '  minus  ? 

Whewoll  represents  Faraday  as  holding  the  force  of  chemical  affinity 
as  in  both  (and  equally)  union  and  analysis. 

Here  surely  is  his  idea  of  the  axis  of  power — as  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion. Aud  in  the  idea  of  chemical  attraction  must  we  not  have 
the  two  ? 

Is  not  the  case  parallel  to  that  of  gravitation  ?  Is  not  the  true  (and 
only)/orce  in  chemistry  that  of  repulsion,  or  of  decomposition;  the  at- 
tractive or  combining  only  the  '  not,'  the  relative  absence  ? 

Cannot  this  principle  be  put  to  the  test  in  chemicity  ?     So  would  not 
oxygen  be  a  minus  well,  as  ever  uniting  ?     Now  observe,  in  both  gra- 
vitation and  chemicity  the  operation  of  the  minus  is  to  produce  force, 
i.  e.  repulsion.     There  is  a  clear  parallelism  here  ;  but  what  is  it  ? 
One  does  not  see  at  first  what  to  do  with  those  cases  in  which  com- 
pounds seem  to  be  held  together  by  '  force,'  as  the  organic  and  sponta- 
neously decomposing  compounds.     Are  they  held  so  against  repulsion  ? 
and  so  the  most  stable  are  the  simplest  compounds  ?     How  then  is  this 
related  to  electricity?     Also,   how  about  electric   'force':   is  it  not 
vibratile  ? 

But,  by  the  bye,  how  could  force  be  exerted  in  decomposition,  except 
there  were  force  holding  together — it  involves  resistance.  Think  of 
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gravitation: — here  one  sees  the  force  required  for  raising  would  be  due 
to  the  pressure  of  the  repulsion  all  around.  Then  if  there  be  no  chem- 
ical affinity,  we  must  suppose  an  external  pressure  keeping  the  elements 
together,  and  requiring  force  to  overcome  it.  But  would  not  this  be 
clearer  on  a  better  view  of  force :  does  it  not  suppose  it  too  objective  ? 
Should  not  we  look  on  it  as  a  mere  equivalent  change  of  form  ?  '-'J'-. 

But  against  this  notion  of  positive  repulsion  only,  stands  the  impart- 
ing of  tendency  to  unite  by  force,  directly. — Also,  if  gravity  is  from 
pressure,  how  comes  it  not  to  be  proportional  to  bulk,  as  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere  is  ?  Must  we  not  suppose  it  a  pressure,  molecular, 
as  it  were  :  and  if  so,  then  may  there  not  be  a  chemical  pressure,  also 
operating  molecularly,  and  producing  union  ?  Were  it  not  pretty  thus 
to  refer  chemical  processes  to  force,  ab  extra  ?  How  can  it  be  tested  ? 
[If  mechanical  effects  be  due  to  mechanical  pressure,  why  not  chemical 
effects  to  chemical  pressure  ? — so  both  gravity  and  chemical  affinity  be 
proportional  to  'quantity  of  matter.'] 

Remember  how  force  is  only  force  by  resistance ;  not  opposed,  it  is 
not  force.     Without  such  opposition  there  could  be  only  a  capability  of 
being  (becoming  or  producing)  force,  when  the  opposition  arose.     So 
this  repulsion  supposed,  thus  alone,  would  not  be  a  force  in  itself,  only 
such  a  state,  that  from  relative  absence,  force  would  arise.     So  it  is 
striking,  again,  how  this  opposition  may  come  from  a  minus ;  i.  e.  from 
itself  by  a  minus ;  because,  granting  the  universal  repulsion,  relative 
absence  constitutes  a  tendency  to  approximate.     Then  this  being  so, 
there  is,  at  once,  the  resistance,  the  opposition,  and  therein  the  force. 
Do  we  not  thus  seem  to  get  round  force ;  to  have  it  as  a  legitimate  phe- 
nomenon, excluding  it  from  the  existing  ? 

Do  we  not  see  gravitation  too  better  thus  (and  chemical  affinity  also) 
— viz.  in  this :  that  it  exists  only  by  relation  of  one  body  to  another  ? 
The  ab  extra  character,  or  production  by  pressure,  is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
necessary  one.  But  then  will  not  the  idea  of  the  conservation  of  force 
want  reconsidering  ? 

May  even  that  production  of  tendency  to  chemical  union  by  light, 
electricity,  &c.,  represent  to  us  the  'pressure'  which  causes  it  ?  Here 
we  see  it  determined  ab  extra — what  does  it  mean  ?  Can  these  'forces' 
be  regarded  as  pressures,  or  are  they  means  simply  by  which  the  repul- 
sion is  negatived  ;  and  their  operation  be  this — producing  that  relative 
absence  of  repulsion  whereby  the  union  results  from  pressure  ? 

•  is  probably  right  that  water  is  maintained  in  the  clouds  by 

electricity  [perhaps  rather  by  some  condition  which  assumes  that  form 
in  passing  away].  So  then  electricity  opposes  gravity  (as  well  as  heat 
and  motion)  ;  so  too  does  the  tendency  to  diffuse,  in  gases.  How  many 
things  have  this  effect  ? 

Air  rushing  so  suddenly  and  violently  in  to  fill  a  vacuum  (as  in  thun- 
dor,  &c.)  though  only  by  pressure,  may  illustrate  sudden  and  violent 
chemical  union  (if  it  too  be  from  pressure).     This  idea  of  chemicity  ia 
simply  making  '  properties '  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  whole  : 
— altruistic  instead  of  '  self.' 

And  see :  our  '  individuality,'  our  consciousness,  which  makes  us  so 

sure  our  powers  are  'inherent,'  &c. — is  not  this  the  way  in  which 

conditions  dependent  on  the  whole  must  be  manifested  ?  Our  personal 
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properties  are  like  physical  properties — due  to  operation  from  without : 
this  is  the  way  in  which  such  relation  must  be  experienced.  But  does 
it  not  also  demand  the  idea  of  a  negation  to  be  introduced  ?  It  is  al- 
truistic ;  it  is  by  that  which  is  without — a.  form  of  that — but  it  is  by  a 
negation  in  respect  to  it  ? 

And  here  is  the  analogy  to  the  physical :  if  gravitation  and  chemical 
affinity  also  be  thus  from  without  by  negation. 

Does  it  not  mean  that  the  only  '  inherent '  is  necessarily  negative,  and 
to  speak  of  it  is  to  imply  that  ?     So  we  may  speak  of  things  (in- 
cluding ourselves)  having   '  inherent '   (not  altruistic)  properties  and 
powers,  but  this  is  to  speak  of  negative  ones  :  the  two  are  the  same. 
This  agrees  well  with  that   idea  of  relative  absence.  .   There  must  be 
something  '  inherent '  to  account  for  the  variety  of  being,  and  that  is 
'  absence.'    Where  that  is,  there  must  be  the  phenomenon  of  '  inherent.' 
Is  there  not  a  relation  here  to  the  rejection  of  '  innate  ideas,'  and  the 
sensational  school.     No  innate  '  ideas,'  but  innate  '  negative.' 
For  each  '  particular,'  must  there  not  be  a  negative  to  determine  the  mode 
of  the  operation  of  the  universal  ? 

With  the  '  relative  '  necessarily  comes  in  the  negative — the  two  indeed 
are  one.     The  relative  is  primarily  the  not-absolute.    Must  not  all  things 
be  considered  fundamentally  in  relation  to  the  absolute  or  infinite  (the 
actual):  as  they  are  to  it  ?  so  all  as  it  is  in  relation  to  God  ;  i.  e.  as  neg- 
ative— as  not- God.     The  negative  is  simply  the  true  or  primary  aspect 
of  it  (the  not-divine).     And  must  not  that  'inherent  negative'  cause  the 
phenomenon  to  be  what  it  is — viz.  of  inherent  powers  ?  Determining  the 
special  operation  of  those  powers,  must  it  not  seem  to  be  the  possessor 
of  them  ?     Those  effects  are  only  where  it  is. 

But  then  there  are  equal  effects  where  it  is  not  [this  is  the  very  idea 

of  the  conservation  of  force]  :  then  evidently  it  has,   or  supplies,   no 

'  powers,'  only  determines  form  ;  i.  e.  is  only  '  occasion  ' — i.e.  is  negative. 

So  the  material  must  be  negative  ;  it  must  be  '  occasion  '  of  such  action  ; 

and  so  have  apparent  '  properties  '   [as  vacuum,  e.  g.,  appears  to  attract']. 

Indeed,  must  not  attraction  be  the  especial  phenomenon  of  negation, 

viz.  by  the  consequent  pressure  ? 

Or  is  it  that  each  thing  is  negation  of  a  former  form  ?  Then  the  ques- 
tion is,  of  or  to  what  is  it  negation  ? 

The  negative  necessarily  seems  a  positive  property  or  power.     So  with 
regard  to  the  '  inertia '  of  matter  : — we  see  this  absence  of  action  as  a 
positive  property,  and  have  given  it  a  name  accordingly  ;  it  produces  cer- 
tain effects.     And  so  the  negative  or  self  in  man  should  seem.     May  we 
not  indeed  demand  (phenomenally)  a  negative  for  every  positive  ? 

That  idea  of  '  inherent  properties  '  is  only  a  thing  without  a  cause — 
1  what  makes  it  do  so '  is  ever  the  question. 

By  the  bye,  in  reference  to  magnetic  and  electric  attraction,  can  we  not 
conceive  this  also  from  '  pressure,'  and  connect  it  directly  with  chemical 
attractions  :  these  arising  from  the  same  forces,  &c.  ?     May  we  not  hold 
this  case — being  one  of  pressure — as  revealing  the  law  ?     If  chemical 
attraction  be  from  '  pressure,'  should  it  not  be  from  the  ether :  is  not  here 
its  place  ?     Think  how  no  heed  has  been  taken  of  its  necessary  operation. 
It  is  certain,  if  there  be  an  ether,  our  ideas  of  Nature  must  be  wrong,  for 
they  ignore  it.     But  if  it  be  the  source  of  chemicity  thus,  then  are  we 
introduced  to  its  '  properties,'  and  in  studying  chemicity  are  studying 
them. 
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It  is  curious  how  one  could  not  connect  chemicity  and  ether  until  one 

had  first  gained  the  '  abstract '  idea  of  pressure.     Then  the  question  is, 

may  chemicity  be  referred  to  the  molecular  pressure  of  the  ether ;  and 

is  the  idea  of  molecular  pressure  a  tenable  one  ? 

Is  not  the  ether  as  much  proved  by  chemicity  as  the  air  is  by  water  rising 
in  vacuo  ?  Then,  for  details,  must  we  consider  etheric  vacua  (as  atmo- 
spheric) ?  has  the  ether  weight,  or  tendency  to  repulsion  only  ?  &c. 

For  we  are  bound  to  find  a  cause  for  chemicity,  as  much  as  for  any 
other  thing,  or  change.  That  it  has  cause  is  an  axiom  ;  i.  e.  a  necessary 
postulate,  or  else  all  Science  falls.  Connecting  chemicity  thus  with  the 
ether,  can  we  perceive  a  reason  in  its  connection  with  forces  supposed  to 
be  etheric — as  light  ?  Then  for  these  forces  is  '  conditions  of  ether '  a 
proper  name  ? 

Might  we — without  discussing  whether  chemical  processes  are  opposites 
or  not,  without  raising  any  controversy — propose  a  classification  of  them 
according  to  their  relations  to  force  ;  and  see  if  this  be  not  conformable 
to  other  parts  of  Science.  And  then,  if  in  some  cases  the  same  processes 
seem  both  to  give  out  and  to  absorb  [in  different  circumstances]  this  very 
fact  is  a  difference,  and  demands  explanation. 

In  the  analysis  of  compounds,  as  of  water  e.  g.,  may  the  opposite  ele- 
ments [the  oxygen  and  hydrogen]  represent  the  opposite  aspects  of  the 
force  from  which  they  arise  [the  two  halves  of  the  vibratile  motion,  as 
it  were]  ;  like  the  two  electricities,  e.  g.  :  and  the  union  with  shock  be 
similar  to  the  union  of  the  two  electricities  ?     Does  not  the  latter,  at 
any  rate,  give  the  key  to  the  former  ?  Electricity  is  'analyzed'  when  ap- 
plied to  water :  but  why ;  and  why  not  when  united  to  a  '  simple  '  gas  ? 
This  gives  an  idea  of  how  the  tendency  to  union,  and  force  from  union, 
may  be  the  same  as  in  the  union  of  the  electricities.     The  electric 
'shock'  may  parallel  the  chemical  'explosion,'  and  so  far  both  depend 
on  relations  of  'force.'     Then  is  the  analysis — the  opposite  'force' 
going  into  the  different  elements — at  all  like  the  positive  and  negative 
electrization  of  glass  and  rubber,  &c.,  by  friction  ?  or  any  other  distri- 
bution of  the  two  electricities  separately  in  different  substances. 

The  elements  are  to  the  '  compound '  as  steam  is  to  water ;  they  are 
are  it,  plus  force  [or,  if  force  be  taken  as  a  minus,  then  they  are  less]. 
But  the  question  is,  why  are  they  two  or  more  :  and  why  does  the  union 
give  out  force  ?  Is  it  like  the  mental  process  of  unifying — does  the 
seeing  opposites  as  one  give  out  'force,'  in  the  mental  life  ? 

Surely  here  is  a  true  parallel: — the  'elements'  obtained  by  analysis 
(of  water,  e.  g.)  by  electricity,  are  not  what  the  water  is ;  they  are 
what  comes   by  adding  the  force — the  force  is  in  them.     Yet  see  : 
practically  to  us  it  is  a  mere  analysis :  from  water  we  get  them,  and 
from  them  water  [and  the  force  we  forget !]     So  we  naturally  think  of 
putting  force  into  water,  &c.,  as  showing  us  what  it  is.     How  evident 
a  mistake :  it  is  what  water  becomes  by  adding  force  to  it.     Now  is  not 
this  parallel  to  our  thinking  Nature  is  what  it  is  to  our  sense,  i.  e.  to 
touch  ?  What  Nature  is  to  us  (to  our  sense)  contains  us  :  as  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  contain  electricity.     We  forget  what  we  have  put  into  it, 
[And  observe,  all  because  it  is  practically  so.] 

This  physical  is  what  Nature  becomes  by  the  adding  of  our  '  force ' 
(our  self)  to  it.     Considering  force  as  a  minus,  the  parallel  is  exact. 
The  adding  '  self '  to  Nature  is  like  adding  force  to  water — -it  is  adding 
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a  minus :  and,  in  each  case,  what  we  so  '  perceive '  is  what  comes  of 
adding  a  minus  (to  the  object  respectively).  Also,  is  it  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other :  that  by  thus  adding  a  minus  comes  division — comes  two 
opposites  ? 

Also  think  if  the  binary  theory  of  chemistry  be  not  good ;  and  all 
analyses  be  rightly  regarded  as  successive  divisions  into  two  (oppo- 
sites  ?)  :  perhaps  complicated  by  other  secondary  '  unions '  ensuing. 

Faraday  speaks  of  wa  er  '  made  to  submit  to  our  force.'  It  has  the 
force  in  it  when  giving  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen :  that  especially  does 
not  show  what  it  is,  and  cannot,  because  in  the  fact  it  is  altered.  Is 
there  not  a  radical  new  understanding  of  chemical  analyses  he  e  ?  and 
a  striking  instance  of  the  practically  true  being  not  true  ?  So  we  think 
Nature  '  submits  to  our  force ' :  but  it  has  us  in  it ;  it  does  not  so  sh  >w 
what  it  is.  May  not  the  relations  and  bearing  and  whole  meaning  of 
chemicity  thus  become  clear  ? — why  it  must  be  as  it  is,  and  what  it  an- 
swers to  [viz.  what  comes  by  introducing  negation]. 

True  analysis  cannot  be  produced  by  force  of  any  kind,  or  in  any 
way  (unless  it  be  withdrawn  again  :  it  is  put  in).  We  see,  in  applying 
mechanical  force,  that  we  do  not  thereby  see  what  things  are :  we  make 
them  different,  and  give  them  '  tendencies '  they  had  not.  Then  should 
we  not  think  thus : — tha  chemical  qualities  of  all  'elements,'  &c.,  are 
from  the  force  in  them;  it  is  only  the  physical  properties  of  the  com- 
pound depend  on  what  they  are  in  themselves.  Thus  :  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, e.  g.,  have  chemical  qualities  only  by  virtue  of  the  force  (elec- 
tricity, &c.)  embodied  in  them;  but  they  are  such,  as  that  from  them 
comes  such  a  substance  as  water. 

Might  we  not  say  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  the  phenomena  from 
water,  by  union  with  it  of  force  ? 

Might  we  see  our  way  to  dispense  with  chemical  affinity  even  on 
this  ground :  that  the  '  elements '  have  no  affinity  save  as  containing 
the  force.  Is  not  the  state  of  union  simply  absence  of  force  ?  in  fact, 
we  conceive  of  force  only  under  the  condition  of  an  opposite  force — of 
opposing.  Yet  surely  it  might  be  otherwise  :  if  we  take  the  '  force  '  as 
the  minus,  then  cannot  we  see  the  absence  of  force  as  a  mere  plus,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  supposing  an  opposite  ?  [and  the  reason  '  force '  im- 
plies the  opposing  is  that  it  is  a  minus  ?]  Thus  the  chemical  union,  or 
state  without  force,  would  be  the  plus  state ;  the  other  merely  from 
withdrawing,  or  from  absence  of  whatever  it  was. 

May  we  not  be  sure  that  our  idea  of  force  (as  plus}  cannot  be  right, 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  involves  us  in  these  difficulties  ;  necessitates 
our  assuming  this  affinity  and  gravity,  &c.  ?  And  again,  is  it  not  to  be 
held  that  it  is  not  as  it  is  practically  :  that  the  forces  are  practically  the 
pluses,  and  therefore  not  so  ?  Do  we  not  see,  however,  in  the  polar 
forces,  an  essential  oppositeness  in  force  ? 

Should  we  not  understand  chemicity  if  we   could  look  simply  and 
newly  on  it :  without  the  conceptions  that  have  been  introduced  ?  or 
does  it  too,  like  the  the  idea  of  life,  want  analyzing  ?     Are  we  trying 
to  find,  or  inventing,  one  cause   for  that  which  truly  depends  upon 
various  ones  ? 

Shall  we  find,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  parallel  threefold  division 
wanted: — the  function,  the  nutrition,  and  the  form — each  separate  in 
chemicity,  too  ?  Must  it  not  be  :  is  it  not  always  so — an  absolute 
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law — that  vre  suppose  a  single  '  cause '  for  effects  which  are  the  results 
of  co- working  agencies  ?  Think  of  this  in  chemicity  :  if  there  are 
not  simple  and  known  laws  which  give  the  various  parts  of  the  phe- 
nomenon ?  So  we  of  course  invent  '  entities ' — single  causes  for 
things  which  are  results  of  distinct  ones ;  that  which  we  set  up  as 
'  entity '  being  truly  the  phenomenon  or  result  of  these  several  co- 
working  causes.' 

Then  is  '  chemical  affinity '  the  phenomenon  (as  '  Life  '  is)  of  several  co- 
working  forces  and  laws,  each  simple  and  necessary.  So,  then,  the  facts 
of  Science  may  be,  in  this  sense,  necessary,  viz.  as  all  being  results  of 
necessary  laws — laws  which  are  laws  of  thought  :  and  the  contingency 
depend  on  the  co-working  and  union  of  these.  But,  even  here,  may 
there  truly  be  necessity ;  may  not  this  also  be  a  result  of  (the  same)  ne- 
cessary laws,  which  we  do  not  yet  trace  ? 

In  '  Life '  have  we  not  an  instance  of  the  many  being  one,  and  vice 
versa  ?  Might  not  a  good  illustration  come  thus : — life  a  unity,  and 
yet  evidently  many  ? 

The  character  ot  chemicity  indicates  this :  its  variety,  its  persistency, 
&c.  It  is  like  « Life.' 

In  reference  to  the  origin  of  chemicity,  see  how  '  forces  '  (electricity, 
e.  g.)  have  the  power  of  giving  rise  to  an  attraction — the  magnetism 
from  electricity,  e.  g.     Here  is  a  case  in  point ;  there  is  no  a  priori  ob- 
jection on  this  score:   'actions,'  processes,  might  result  in  giving  such 
'  tendencies  '  as  chemical  affinities  represent — we  have  the  fact  before  us. 
The  force,  or  process,  must  have  been  polar,  in  the  sense  in  which  elec- 
tricity is  :  we  have  this  from  the  phenomenon  of  '  attraction.' 

Chemicity,  as  being  limited  by  distance,  is  apparently  especially  like 
magnetism ;  and  also  in  being  special,  not  universal.  Or  is  the  ap- 
parent contrast  between  chemicity  and  gravitation  due  to  our  different 
relation  to  the  two  ?  Is  it  not  like  the  organic  and  inorganic  ?  We 
being  differently  related  to  the  two,  if  they  be  the  same  they  must  be 
different  to  our  (first)  apprehension  of  them. 

Are  not  our  ideas  about  chemics  inverted,  and  hence  perhaps  some 
of  the  difficulty  :  e.  g.,  not  how  from  such  elements  are  such  compounds, 
hut  the  other  way :  from  such  substances,  by  union  with  such  force, 
come  such  others ;  how,  e.  g.,  from  water  oxygen  and  hydrogen  must  be 
(by  electricity,  &c.)?  And,  by  the  bye,  is  this  an  instance  of  '  positive 
denying,'  as  it  were? — hydrogen  ceases  to  be  in  water  by  addition  (viz. 
of  oxygen). 

Chemical  union  is  a  physical  type  of  true  adding,  uniting  with  more ; 
and  that  '  more'  an  opposite.     This  is  the  'positive  denying.'     The 
change  of  character  in  chemical  union  is  just  this :  the  one  thing 
ceasing  to  be  by  more. 

Observe,  also,  the"  giving  off  of  force  in  chemical  union.  Is  there  not  a 
parallel  to  this  in  all  'denying  by  more' — some  force  given  off?  espe- 
cially if  we  look  on  '  force '  as  a  minus,  is  not  this  idea  perfect?  What 
is  it  in  the  mental  that  is  '  given  off'  in  this  union  ol  opposites,  in  which 
a  new  <  one  '  results  :  and  how  answering  to  '  force  '  ? 

Also  see  in  the  organic  [and  in  all  the  force-containing  chemical  bo- 
dies] the  force  which  belongs  to  the  '  elements '  still  is  in  them. 

There  is  certainly  a  parallel  here  to  the  mental :  this  putting  together 
of  '  elements '  with  the  force  still  in  them. 
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Think  whether,  in  respect  to  '  force '  contained  in  them,  organic  matter 
is  a  true  equivalent  of  the  separate  elements  ?  Surely  this  is  a  point 
which  might  be  determined — might  be  measured. 

Think  whether,  in  the  forming  of  chemical  compounds  from  organic 
substance,  and  from  the  separate  elements,  equal  amounts  of  force  are 
given  off?     If  it  were  so,  and  these  compounds  were  strictly  a  putting 
together  of  elements  with  the  force  in  them  [as  chemical  compounds  are, 
of  the  '  elements '  without  the  force],  this  were  a  pretty  view.     So  one 
perceives  differently  about  force  producing  them  :  the  fact  might  be 
simply  that  they  are  put  together  with  the  force  in  them.     And  if  we 
enquire  about  whence  is  the  force  in  organic  matter,  the  answer  is  '  in 
the  elements ' — in  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  &c.  ? 

Thinking  thus,  farther  questions  present  themselves,  and  farther 
glimpses  of  light.  As,  e.  g.,  it  should  rather  be  in  these  force-contain- 
ing compounds  we  should  expect  to  find  the  nature  of  the  contained  ele- 
ments (i.  e.  as  we  know  them).  Starch,  e.  g.,  does  '  contain '  0  and  H, 
and  C ;  water,  and  C  Oa,  do  not. 

This  opens  a  great  subject.     Think  of  organization  as  being  an  ar- 
rangement of  elements  simply  :  the  force  is  in  them,  as  elements,  quite 
apart  from  that.     In  fact,  this  seeming  one  resolves  itself   into  two 
questions :  one  of  force  (as  to  what  and  how  are  the  elements) ;   the 
other  strictly  morphological,  viz.  about  their  arrangement  [and  demand- 
ing so  a  reference  to  operations  ab  extra  ?] 

In  fact,  chemical  union  involves  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  organic  union,  a  change  only  of  arrangement  ? 
So  when  C  Oa  is  separated  and  organized  (as  in  the  leaves   of  plants), 
should  we  think  first  of  force  decomposing  it ;  i.  e.  merely  chemically ; 
thus  giving  us  C  and  O,  with  force  in  them :  then  these  (elements  and 
force  too)  are  distributed,  partly  to  the  organic  and  partly  to  the  inor- 
ganic world.     Then,  having  thus  obtained  these  elements  (with  force  in 
them),  how  are  they  arranged  ? 

E.  g.,  how  goes  in  the  carbon,  with  its  force,  to  form  the  starch,  &c.  ? 
— how,  without  giving  it  off,  and  forming  chemical  compounds  ?  For 
here  is  the  point  to  consider :  the  one  are  compounds  with  force  in 
them,  the  other  without.  If  it  be  said,  '  there  is  no  force,  it  is  an 
entity  merely ':  true ;  but  it  is  the  same  with  matter.  It  is  the  phe- 
nomenon none  the  less. 

Here  is  another  point  of  view,  too,  as  to  what  takes  place  in  chemical 
union  ;  how  the  elements  come  so  to  give  off  their  force,  and  why :  and 
in  the  organic,  and  other  force-containing  states  (for  these  are  common 
to  both  organic  and  inorganic),  what  the  condition  is  which  prevents  this. 
Also,  observe,  while  the  elements  with  the  force  in  them  may  be  either 
separate  or  united,  they  can  only  be  without  the  force  in  union,  in  form 
of  compounds. 

When  &  preferential  union  takes  place — soda,  e.  g.,  precipitated  from  a 

salt  by  potash — must  we  not  suppose  that  the  force,  or  some  of  it, 

which  was  in  the  separate  potash,  has  passed  into  the  separated  soda  ? 

In  respect  to  knowledge,  it  is  said  to  be  by  '  union  of  subject  and 

object' — like  a  chemical  union.     Now  here  we  may  suggest  that  the 

subjective  element  is  negative ;  and  from  this,  whether,  in  all  chemical 

union,  one  of  the  uniting  bodies  must  not  be  a  negative  ;  i.  e.  a  negative 

relatively  to  the  other  ?     Also  the  analogy  of  electricity  holds  well ; 


and  the  correspondence  between  chemical  and  electrical  attractions 
seems  to  tell  in  the  same  way. 

The  chemists  hitherto  seem  to  have  taken  note  only  of  the  '  matter ' 
in  the  bodies  they  have  analyzed,  &c.  They  must  take  into  account 
the  force,  too. 

Nay,  if  they  began  that  on  their  present  basis,  would  not  the  '  force'- 

method  extend  itself  by  degrees  to  cover  even  the  present  ground  ; 

and  show  itself  capable  of  comprehending  all  ? 

They  must  recognize  bodies  as  '  containing '  (i.  e.  resulting  from)  more 
or  less  force ;  recognize  it  as  embodied  in  the  arrangement  of  the  mo- 
lecules, &c. ;  take  in  the  idea  of  power,  as  well  as  position,  in  that  re- 
spect, 

Organic  Life  : — '  The  tissues  represent  forces  in  a  state  of  tension.' 
One  wonders,  when  one  thinks  how  simple  is  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  it  has  not  been  seen  before  ;  but  probably  the  reason  is  that  organic 
life  seems  to  us  so  peculiar  and  unlike  the  inorganic,  that  men  were  as 
if  compelled  to  think  of  them  as  different.  The  very  fact  of  any  view 
being  simple  and  clear  in  the  inorganic  world,  has  made  them  reject  it 
in  respect  to  the  organic.  Yet  in  truth  it  is  only  in  relation  to  us  that 
they  differ.  There  is  all  the  wonder,  glory,  mystery,  in  the  inorganic 
that  is  in  the  organic :  this  it  is  that  comes  of  identifying  the  two.  Do 
we  think  that  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  vital  comes  out  of  us,  that 
we  are  afraid  to  lose  it  by  admitting  that  the  inorganic  is  the  same. 
So  men's  eyes  are  holden  that  they  cannot  see  the  simplest  things  until 
the  time  comes.  It  cannot  be  hurried ;  no  individual  talent  or  genius 
avails  to  antedate  it.  It  is  like  growth ;  a  child  cannot  be  older  than 
his  years.  Thus  one  sees  how  our  supposing  there  was  so  little  in 
the  mere  inorganic  prevented  our  seeing  the  organic  to  be  the  same, 
because  of  the  beauty  and  use  and  power  in  it. 

It  is  not  anything  peculiar  in  Life  that  is  insisted  upon.    This  '  ten- 
sion '  is  everywhere :  all  action  necessarily  involves  tension — the  two 
are  inseparable.     So  in  the  term  '  vital  action '  all  is  involved.     The 
difficulty  is  in  its  being  so  simple  and  common ;  yet  this  difficulty  rests 
on  the  latent  assumption  that  we  do  understand  the  inorganic,  and 
know  all  about  mere  mechanical  affairs — motion,  and  so  on.     We  think 
we  understand  the  far  off,  but  not  that  life  which  is  so  near ! 

Organic  life  is  so  different  to  us  simply  because  it  is  at  that  point  we 
touch  it,  as  it  were.  In  this  '  form '  we  are  able  in  part  to  appreciate 
it,  and  perceive  it  to  be  life ;  in  all  other  forms  we  do  not  directly  do 
so :  there  seems  much  less  to  us  in  them. 

It  is  one  great  fact  in  various  forms,  with  one  of  which  we  come  into 
direct  relation,  and  see  that  it  is  life.  But  where  we  are  separated  from 
it,  and  not  in  such  direct  relation,  there  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  life ;  it 
appears  to  us  less  ;  and  so  we  raise  theories  about  life  and  the  inorga.nic  ; 
making  a  difference  in  our  relation  stand  for  a  difference  of  external 
Being. 

Of  course  there  cannot  be  more  to  us  in  that  which  we  call  Life  than 
there  is ;  but  there  may  very  well  be  less  to  us  in  the  other  than 
there  is. 

Then  if  all  is  life,  and  since  life  cannot  be  mere  motion — that  is  not 
motion.     So  we  see  the  Tightness  of  men  refusing  to  let  Life  be  ex- 
Life,   1.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  567. 
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plained  into  motion ;  though  it  leads  into  confusion   through   the  per- 
suasion that  the  inorganic  is  motion. 

It  is  something  like  the  identification  of  the  planets  with  our  own 
earth.  This,  to  which  we  are  directly  related,  we  see  aright ;  the 
others  appear  to  us  differently  because  we  do  not  see  them  sufficiently. 
The  inorganic  is  to  the  organic  as  the  universe  of  stars  is  to  the  earth  : 
not  different,  only  more,  and  farther  from  us.  Our  view  of  organic  life 
as  so  distinct  and  superior,  is  like  the  old  astronomy.  It  is  ourselves  in 
the  centre ;  and  all  that  is  directly  related  to  us  of  an  exaggerated  re- 
lative value.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  from  those  distant  bodies  we  learn 
the  nature  of  our  own  earth  as  we  could  not  learn  it  otherwise.  So 
from  the  inorganic  world  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  organic  as  we  could 
not  otherwise.  Let  us  only  once  see  it  as  part  of  that  whole,  and  it  is 
done. 

Here  is  an  identification : — surely  as  the  earth  is  to  the  universe,  so 
is  « organic  life '  to  Nature.  That  '  life  '  which  is  ours  must  answer  to 
that  globe  which  is  ours.  As  for  the  fear  of  losing  by  identifying  life 
with  Nature : — is  the  earth  less  to  us  by  being  identified  with  the  he;i- 
venly  bodies  ?  are  they  not  rather  infinitely  more  to  us  ?  How  can  any- 
thing be  made  less  than  it  is  by  any  opinion  of  ours  ?  And  surely  in- 
organic Nature  is  not  less  like  a  life,  than  a  planet,  to  our  view,  is  like 
the  earth. 

Is  not  this  the  relation  of  organic  and  inorganic  in  respect  to  thought : 
— both  are  one  ;  but  in  the  organic  we  see  wholes  and  results ;  in  the 
inorganic,  parts  and  processes.     So  each  has  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
other.     By  the  inorganic  we  must  learn  the  organic  processes  ;  by  the 
organic,  what  the  inorganic  is  in  its  aggregate — as  whole,  and  in  its  re- 
sults.    Each  supplies  what  is  wanting  in  our  knowledge  of  the  other. 
How  much  of  difference  to  us  is  from  our  relation  to  things  as  wholes, 
or  only  as  parts  ? 

In  physiology,  we  must  have  the  idea  of  cause  carried  out — i.  e.  of 
natural  cause  ;  not  things  put  together  without  a  seen  necessity.   But  this 
means  force:  so  it  must  be  dynamic,  or  it  is  disjoined  from  the  world  of 
Science.     Mere  relations  of  phenomena  are  not  enough  :  canse  is  con- 
nection in  reason;  and  where  that  cannot  be  traced,  there  are  blanks. 
And  a  connection  on  mechanical  principles,  truly :  for  does   not  all 
physical   cause    resolve   itself  into   questions  of   space — relations    of 
space.     Is  not  physical   Science  nothing  but   a  dynamic  geometry  ? 
Even  as,  surely,  and  because,  '  things '  (physical)  are  but  '  conditions 
of  space ' ? 

E.  g.,  it  would  not  be  knowledge  of  the  steam  engine  that  we  merely 
knew  that  heating  water  made  the  piston  move :  we  see  a  rational  con- 
nection in  the  expansion  of  the  steam  :  the  piston  must  move ;  the  na- 
ture of  space  demands  it,     But  we  do  not  see  why  heat  should  make 
steam  expand — here  is  a  blank.     Must  we  not  see  that  the  nature  of 
space  demands  all  phenomena?  will  not  this  be   '  Science'?     Is  not 
1  least  resistance '  a  great  step  tiiat  way  ?  and  is  not  seeing  things   as 
'  conditions  of  space '  a  condition  of  that  knowledge  ? 

In  respect  to  phenomenal  '  cause,'  it  is  worth  considering  whether  it 
is  not  to  be  seen  as  flowing  from  the  idea  of  space.  Think  of  the 
'  necessities '  involved  in  it :  first  all  mechanical  cause  is  seen  thus>, 
and  then  all  physical  cause  and  effect  is  seen  as  really  the  same. 
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It  is  curious  how  all  our  sensations  are  (phenomenally)  the  absorption 
of  force  ;  i.  e.  into  our  bodies.  But  then,  observe,  that  the  force  is  not 
expended  on  the  sensation  ;  it  produces  a  perfectly  equivalent  physical 
effect :  none  is  gone  in  the  sensation — the  physical  process  is  perfect 
apart  from  that. 

If  Draper  be  right  about  the  retina — that  the  fibrils  pass  through  the 
foramen  of  Scemmering  in  such  a  way  that  impressions  are  necessarily 
referred  in  opposite  directions— then  how  striking  it  is  that  our  consti- 
tution should  be  such  as  to  demand  for  true  perception  an  inverted  im- 
pression :  and  that  the  structure  of  the  eye  and  the  laws  of  light  should 
be  such  as  to  produce  this.  Do->s  it  not  bear  on  intellect  ? — are  we  so, 
intellectually,  that  for  our  true  perception  there  must  be  an  inverted 
image  ? 

What  an  inversion  there  is  in  saying  that  '  light  produces  effects  only 
when  it  is  absorbed,  and  through  being  absorbed,'  suppose  we  spoke  so, 
mechanically: — 'motion  produces  effects  because  it  is  absorbed'!  [re- 
sisted, and  therefore  changed,  is  the  idea,  of  course].  It  is  clear  the 
structure  is  such  that  light  produces  effects,  and  therefore  is  no  more  as 
light :  it  appears  to  be  absorbed  because  it  has  operated.  It  is  the  sub- 
stantial put  for  the  dynamic  idea. 

The  same  mode  of  thinking  may  be  applied  to  substances.     Does  not 
one  substance  (condition  of  space)  cease — is  it  not  absorbed — in  the  pro- 
duction of  another  condition  of  space  ?  it  is  '  conversion  of  substance,' 
exactly  in  the  same  sense  as  '  conversion  of  force.'     We  have  thought 
BO  differently  of  the  cases  only  through  their  different  presentation  to 
us.     We  have  observed  the  various  changes  of  form  of  '  substance ';  but 
that  the  same  thing  happens  with  respect  to  force,  has  only  lately  been 
discovered.     If  we  could  trace  force  sufficiently,  should  we  not  find 
that  it  undergoes  the  same  changes  (and  no  other)  as  substance ;  that 
it  was  always  reproducible  from  compounds,  &c.,  jnst  as  substances  are  : 
though  undergoing,  like  them,  many  changes  (as  it  were  in  various 
compounds)  without  being  reproduced.     Should  we  not  indeed  apply  to 
force  the  same  ideas,  in  respect  to  composition  and  analysis,  as  we  do 
to  substance,  and  vice  versa ;  think  of  substance  as  we  do  of  force ;  of 
various  forms  of  it,  as  conditions  of  space  operating,  and  ceasing,  in  the 
production  of  other  forms  :  in  a  word,  treat  force  as  substance,  and  sub- 
stance as  force  ;  recognizing  in  them,  indeed,  but  different  presentments 
of  one  fact. 

May  we  not  call  them  conditions  of  space,  and  conditions  of  (those) 
'  conditions ' ;  like  motions  of  things,  and  motions  of  motions  ?  the 
one  evidently  involving  the  other — surely  in  an  endless  series  (hy- 
pothetically). 

Is  it  not  like  fluxions  of  fluxions?  Could  not  this  dynamical 
mathematics  be  revived  and  remodelled,  and  shown  superior  again  to 
the  static  or  infinitesimal  form  of  the  transcendental  analysis  ?  Is  it 
not  truly  more  in  accord  with  Nature — a  work  of  genius ;  while  the 
other  is  of  talent  ? 

Is  not  the  true  nature  of  chemicity  only  seen  in  the  organic  ?  viz. 
its  vibratile  character :  so  that  in  fact  we  have  a  false  conception  of  it 
from  the  fact  of  our  having  derived  it  from  the  inorganic.  In  the  in- 
organic it  is  interfered  with,  as  terrestrial  motions  are  [here  is  a  new 
point  of  kinship  between  organic  life  and  the  stellar  combinations].  So 
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again,  in  each  case,  the  true  nature  of  the  '  action '  is  exhibited  in  the 
circumstances  which  we  cannot  institute. 

On  the  earth  it  seems  to  us  the  nature  of  motion  to  stop ;  so  in  inor- 
ganic chemistry  we  seem  to  come  to  an  end :  the  continuity  has  to  he 
traced  (as  of  '  motion ')  under  other  forms.  The  motions  in  the  heavens 
show  motion  continuous  ;  therefore  it  must  truly  be  so  on  earth  :  chem- 
icity  in  the  organic  shows  chemicity  continuous  (and  vibratile) ;  there- 
fore it  must  truly  be  so  in  the  inorganic. 

Motion  on  earth,  and  chemicity  in  the  inorganic,  are  transitive.     "VVe 

have  to  interpret  the  transitive  by  the  continuous. 
We  might  think  here  whether  motion  be  not  necessarily  vibratile ; 
whether  this  may  not  be  the  true  secret  of  the  orbital  motion  :  whether 
therefore,  gravitation  (and  centrifugal  force  ?)  be  not  a  phenomenon 
arising  from  the  necessary  vibratile  character  of  motion ;  and  if  so, 
whether  chemical  affinity  also  be  not  so : — and  indeed,  all  the  forces  or 
properties  on  which  tension  depends ;  they  merely  indicate  the  necessity 
for  the  other  half  of  the  vibration. 

From  the  stopping  and  transition  of  chemical  process  in  the  inorganic, 
we  have  misapprehended  chemicity  ;  as  from  the  stopping  and  transition 
of  terrestrial  motions,  men  misapprehended  motion. 

Here  is  the  origin  of  the  distinction  between  terrestrial  and  celestial 

motions,  and  inorganic  and  organic  chemicity. 

How  interesting  it  is  to  see  the  vital  as  the  normal  chemicity :  it  raises 
it  to  a  worthy  rank.  That  is  what  chemicity  is  in  itself :  when  inter- 
fered with,  as  in  the  inorganic,  still  it  is  essentially  the  same  ;  it  is  still 
a  life,  and  must  be  traced  as  such. 

So  again  we  see  how  we  get  a  wrong  thought  in  the  physical.  Things 

which  are  but  parts  of  a  process,  not  results  in  any  sense,  seem  to  us 

as  final,  as  ends.     We  must  carry  our  view  farther. 
The  continuous  vibration  in  the  organic,  and  its  going  on — its  propaga- 
tion— is  the  normal  chemicity. 

It  seems  such  a  mystery  that  a  germ  should  reproduce  the  like ;  but 
this  is  simple  enough  if  it  be  recognized  that  the  force  comes  from  with- 
out. Then  the  germ  is  a  mechanism ;  its  construction  simply  directs 
the  '  force '  in  a  certain  way.  The  mystery  arises  wholly  from  attri- 
buting to  it  an  inherent  power. 

Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  how  in  thinking  of  '  nutrition '  as  implying 
a  resistance — making  it  vital,  or  continuous — I  was  exactly  reversing  the 
order.     It  is  resistance  makes  it  not  continuous  :  here  is  a  reason  for 
the  rejection  of  that.     This  is  exactly  what  ought  to  have  been ;  viz. 
prae-posterous.     Interpreting  organic  chemicity  by  inorganic  is  the  more 
simple  by  the  less  so,  and  of  course  fails.     And  how  wonderful  it  is, 
that  the  organic,  which  impresses  us  so  as  above,  as  higher  and  more 
than  the  inorganic,  should  be  by  less;  i.  e.  less  physical ;  by  absence  ; 
(viz.  of  that  which  resists  and  alters  the  inorganic).     Evidently,  when 
inorganic  chemical  action  is  seen  to  be  continuous,  the  problem  is  altered 
altogether. 

Instead  of  a  mysterious  '  chemical '  force  in  the  inorganic,  and  a  more 
mysterious  superadded  vital  force — there  is  simply,  in  the  organic, 
'  chemical  force '  as  it  is  ;  obeying  the  necessary  laws  of  force,  as  such, 
simple  and  evident :  action,  cyclical  and  continuing  of  same  kind.  Then 
in  the  inorganic  world,  this  same  force,  subject  to  interference  and  mo- 
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dified  thereby,  in  the  necessary  natural  way ;  viz.  not  continuing  as  che- 
mical, but  changing  its  form — presenting  exactly  the  results  which  must 
ensue,  and  are  known  in  the  sphere  of  motion  to  ensue,  from  such  inter- 
lerence. 

In  taking  this  view  of  the  relation  of  life  and  inorganic  chemicity, 
EO  new  idea  is  introduced ;  only  a  different  relation  of  our  present  con- 
ceptions. We  do  think  of  chemicity  and  something  modifying  it. — The 
question  is  only  of  the  application  of  these  conceptions.  Not  'modified' 
in  the  organic  but  in  the  inorganic :  so  a  first  inverse  thought. 

Is  not  such  thinking  ever  going  on,  like  organic  to  inorganic  chemicity, 
&c. ;  continuous  or  normal  to  non-continuous  (or  interrupted).  It  is  good 
to  see  the  continuous  simply  as  the  true  nature  of  any  action.     [Must 
it  be  so  because  the  actual  is  eternal].     And  so  observe  also  how,  in 
Thought,  the  non-continuous  was  first.     Is  it  so  in  reference  to  organic 
life — was  the  inorganic  first  ? 

Is  not  organic  life  such  as  this  :  continuous  chemicity  arising  from  or 
amid  non-continuous,  and,  like  such  motions,  ceasing  at  last  ? — the  life 
of  an  animal  (or  race  ?)  ends  like  the  motion  of  the  pendulum :  so  pre- 
senting the  true  nature  of  the  action,  although  not  primary.  But  then 
is  there  not  some  great  continuous  chemicity  which  is  inclusive, 
(as  the  celestial  continuous  motion  ?)  and  from  which  the  organic  is 
derived  ? 

Agassiz  says  (Classification,  p.  75) :  'I  confess  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  beings  so  entirely  independent  of  these  [physical]  influences  could 
be  produced  by  them.'     But  are  we  not  assured  in  Genesis,  that,  un- 
like it  as  it  looks,  the  earth  and  waters  did  bring  forth  the  living  crea- 
ture ?  in  order  to  teach  us  how  much  more  the  physical  is  and  means 
than  we  think :  to  assure  us  that  organic  life  is  after  all  but  an  exhibi- 
tion of  what  all  Nature  is.     And  may  we  not  believe  that  in  the  old 
days  when  no  Science  was,  this  assurance,  simply  believed,  had  its  ef- 
fect ;  that  it  did  teach  men,  practically,  to  look  on  Nature  aright :  in 
truth,  as  living ;  for  only  the  living  can  produce  life. 

Think  how  the  organic  structure — the  mode  of  composition,  the  pro- 
duction of  such  '  substances,'  &c. — how  all  this  is  only  the  fact  of  the 
tension,  the  storing  up  of  the  force ;  all  is  involved  in  this.     That 
relation  of  force  is  the  fact ;  the  other  is  only  the  mode  or  form  in 
which  that  is.     So  may  we  not  see  all  Nature  ?  all  the  '  things'  in  it  are 
but  modes  of  the  existence  and  relation  of  force — that  is  their  being ; 
they  are  for  and  by  that  alone.     And  all  changes  are  the  same :  they 
are  changes  of  force,  of  tension. 

See  too  how  all  changes  are  the  same,  essentially.  All  are  necessa- 
rily '  decomposition ';  are  by  force  set  free  by  decomposition  and  pro- 
ducing new  tension.  The  particular  vital  nutrition  by  decomposition  is 
only  one  form  of  the  universal  law.  Can  we  apply  this  to  social  life : 
— are  not  all  institutions  tensions  (organizations),  results  of  force,  and 
changing  by  decomposition  ;  and  so  new  ones  arise  ?  As  old  institutions 
4  decay,'  the  force  in  them  is  set  free,  and  necessarily  produces  new  ones. 
Those  changes  are  functions. 

The  sun  extinguishing  fire  beautifully  illustrates  nutrition.  Is  it  not 
the  same  thing — the  action  opposite  to  the  '  chemical '?  In  the  former 
case  the  two  opposites  neutralize :  it  is  simply  a  case  of  '  interference.' 
Nothing  could  better  show  the  vibratilc  character  of  the  organic  and 
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'chemical'  actions,  or  of  composition  and  decomposition.     And  here   is 
also  a  light  upon  that  '  interference '  itself;  a  case  in  which  it  might 
well  be  studied.     What  comes  out  of  this  mutual  destruction  of  two 
opposite  processes — what  form  has  the  force  ?     What  is  the  difference 
in  the  effect,  when  the  sun  puts  out  a  burning  coal,  and  when  it  shines 
upon  a  coal  unkindled  ?     Here  we  see  that  the  sun's  rays  surely  effect 
some  change  in  whatever  it  shines  upon  (i.  e.  if  absorbed)  ;  as  is  easily 
proved  experimentally.     Should  not  exposing  coal  to  the  sun  improve 
it  as  fuel  ?  i.  e.  produce  more  divergence,  and  therefore  greater  intensity 
of  chemical  action  ? 

Surely  here  is  the  mistake  about  organic  life ;  saying  it  modifies  the 
(inorganic)  laws.  It  does  not  modify  the  laws,  but  the  results  of  the 
laws. 

As  of  gravity  :  the  results  may  be  modified — making  it  raise,  e.  g. — 
but  not  the  law. 

And  see  how,  by  the  universal  two-fold  working  of  (all)  the  laws,  there 
is  evident  scope  for  such  modification  of  results — almost  indefinitely. 

Life  is  cyclical^,  and  it  is  complex  :  for  not  only  is  animal  and  veget- 
able life  each  a  cycle,  but  the  two  together  constitute  a  larger  cycle  ? 
So  there  is  something  in  that  theory  of  cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  on  orb  ? 
So  are  our  errors  in  order  to  familiarize  us  with  a  true  ?     We  apply  a 
true  idea  first  falsely  in  order  to  gain  the  power  to  apply  it  rightly  ? 

The  cause  of  a  balloon  rising  is  simply  gravity — the  tendency  to  fall. 
Here  are  opposite  effects  by  the  same  cause;  either  in  succession  or  by 
a  relative  absence. 

Think  of  the  opppsiteness  in  man  and  Nature  :  is  it  not  relative  ab- 
sence in  man  ? 

So  might  one  see  this  life  from  a  relative  absence  of  chemical  affinity  ? 
aud  it.  arising,  the.n,  from  '  force  '  ?     Consider  how  the  '  forces ' — heat, 
electricity,    &c. — are    opposed   to  chemical   affinity.     This  opposition 
is  true  in  spite  of  the  cases  in  which  chemical  affinity  seems  produced 
by  the  forces.     Is  it  not  in  those  cases  permitted  ? 

So  in  chlorine  and  hydrogen  :  it  is  only  a  resistance  removed  by  the 
light — a  negation  imparted ;  as  is  so  often  supposed  to  be  the  case  by 
heat  ?  See  the  electric  spark :  permitting  union,  but  causing  de- 
composition ? 

So  if  we  could  see  the  '  forces '  concerned  in  vitalizing  as  producing  a 
relative  absence  of  chemical  affinity,  and  so  a  '  rising,'  this  would  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  vital  arrangement  against  affinity  and  yet 
by  affinity.  Also  it  is  a  step  towards  seeing  an  altruistic  cause :  a 
pressure  as  cause  of  chemical  phenomena. 

Darwin's  idea  (of  the  struggle  and  extinction  of  races)  is  not  only 
the  introduction  of  a  negative  idea,  but  it  is  thart  of  least  resistance  : 
E.  g.  where  he  speaks  of  places  prepared  for  other  species  by  changes 
in  the  polity  of  Nature,  &c.     They  are,  by  a  constant  tendency  to  in- 
crease, and  by  '  scope '  arising. 

This  is  like  the  interpretation  of  idealism.  Others  have  asserted  this 
natural  origin  of  species  to  be  the  fact ;  but  Darwin  points  out  an  un- 
recognized fact,  which  shows  why  the  case  is :  and  this  is  a  negation 
(which  causes  the  appearance  to  be). 

We  may  apply  the  law  of  '  no  change '  to  the  variation  of  species 
(i.  e.  of  life).  By  that,  species  (creatures  altogether)  can  only  vary 
with  external  changes  in  Nature,  und  must  vary  with  these. 
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Is  there  not  a  light  here  on  Instinct  : — a  change  in  '  life,'  necessary 
with  other  changes,  by  the  law  of  identity  [the  'phenomenon'  of  changes 
thus  induced]  but  brought  about  by  instinct.  What,  then,  is  instinct  ? 
Is  it  not  the  outwork  of  this  law  ?  It  is  necessary  for  no-change — i.e. 
its  results  are :  is  not  here  its  source  ? 

It  is  true,  that  if  there  were  no  instinct  the  law  of  'no  change'  were 

equally  fulfilled ;  but  the  absence  of  the  instinct  could  only  be  by 

some  other  change. 

It  might  be  objected  to  development  by  instinct  that  it  does  not  in- 
clude plants.     But  plants  have  instincts  :  and  were  it  not  well  to  trace 
instinct  farther  here  ?     So,  through  plants,  might  we  not  obtain  light 
by  tracing  that  which  we  call  '  instinct '  into  the  inorganic  ? — in  the  pro- 
perties, modes  of  action,  &c.,  which  subserve  certain  ends. 

Now  one  sees  the  '  vital  force '  as  a  half:  it  is,   because  the  opposite 
has  been  ;  yet  it  stands  to  us  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  force.     May  not 
some  of  the  other  '  forces '  be  similar  to  it  in  character — those  that  are 
of  partial  and  dependent  operation,  &c.,  and  '  tension-producing'? 
Might  we  not — did  men  not — suppose  a  rising  force,  before  recogniz- 
ing gravity  and   air.     Do  not  '  phlogiston '  and   '  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,'  represent  our  '  vital  force  '?  they  are  general  terms  for  the 
opposite  effects  of  gravity.     This  is  evident  in  '  phlogiston,'   which 
was  only  a  substratum  for  lightness:  so  'matter'  is  only  a  substratum 
for  weight,  or  solidity  :  but  there  is  no  '  lightness,'  only  the  phenom- 
enon of  it  to  us  ;  so  why  not  no  weight,  no  solidity,  but  only  the 
phenomenon  of  them  ?    But  might  not  gravity  itself  be  by  a  minus  ? 
(opposed,  and  so  a  tension?) 

Water,  to  be  vapor,  must  take  up  960  deg.  Faht. ;  to  be  water  again, 
it  must  discharge  the  same.  Now  here  is  a  good  illustration.  The  state 
of  vapor  may  represent  the  organic  state ;  to  be  organic,  matter  must 
take  up  force  ;  to  be  inorganic  again  it  must  discharge  the  same  —vapor 
represents  it  as  embodying  force.  So  vapor  is  ever  prone  to  give  out 
force,  and  return  to  water,  by  mere  absence  around  it.  [So  the  organic 
is  by  absence  of  organic  life  around  it  ?] 

Now  must  not  heat  be  like  the  vital  force? — then,  if  so,  what  is  its 
producing  opposite  ?  Is  it  cold  ?  Is  that  the  first :  related  as  gravity 
to  lightness,  chemicity  to  vital  force  ?  Consider  cold  as  an  approxim- 
ating tendency,  and  only  opposed  by  force ;  like  chemical  affinity  or 
gravity:  and  heat  like  the  vital  force,  and  expansive,  like  'lightness.' 

Here  is  a  mental  law,  applicable  practically.  When  a  true  view 
meets  an  opposite  phenomenon  (from  some  unknown  fact)  the  tendency 
of  men  is  to  give  up  the  true  idea.  They  have  to  learn  not  to  do  this : 
but,  at  once,  to  attend  to  the  new  phenomenon,  and  to  hold  on  to  the  old 
truth.  So  may  not  this  law  of  thought  (by  suppression  and  restor- 
ation) which  has  been  in  the  past,  not  be  in  the  future  ? 

Is  not  here  a  good  use  of  these  words  'suppression'  and  'restoration'? 
For  see,  the  opposition  is  only  apparent,  not  real :  e.  g.,  it  is  only  a 
phenomenon  that  tea  produces  more  force  from  less  decomposition  ;  i.  e. 
creates  force :  the  fact  is  not  opposed.  Is  there  a  light  here  on  the 
'  phenomenal,'  and  how  it  is  by  ignorance  (i.  e.  by  defect)  ? 

'  Till  Science  can  reconcile  its  dicta  with  the  dicta  of  instinct,  Sci- 
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ence  has  still  something  to  seek.' — And  is  not  Science  opposing  the  in- 
stincts in  eating,  &c.,  and  now  finding  them  right  after  all — an  instance 
of  the  law  of  suppression.  And  the  man  who  stands  hy  his  instincts 
and  says  '  let  me  examine  farther,'  takes  the  right  position  ? 

This  law  of  suppression  and  restoration  in  the  mental  is  the  same 
thing :  that  which  is  true  of  Science  (or  exact  observation),  that  if  it 
contradicts  a  physical  instinct,  it  has  something  to  learn,  is  true  of  it  also 
if  it  contradicts  a  mental  one.     Here  is  the  doctrine  of  instinct   sup- 
pressed :  and  this  is  necessary,  because  there  must  be  a  false  phenom- 
enal appearance  of  things  while  there  is  ignorance,  or  facts  unknown. 
Observation  in  ignorance  must  lead  into  opposition  to  truth.     Consider 
also  the  parallel  thus  shown  between  the  physical  and  mental  instincts, 
and  therefore  a  ground  for  it : — is  it  not  a  '  life  '  in  each  ?  and  think 
what  that  involves.     Also,  see  how  Science  must  and  ought  to  have 
opposed  the  instincts.     Can  one  see  that  it  will  do  so  in  other  things  ? 
But  observe,  it  does  not  oppose  all. 

Of  course  there  is  just  as  much  a  vital  force  as  there  is  any  other — 
chemical,  or  electric  ;  and  the  calling  it  particularly  in  question,  and 
giving  an  altruistic  origin  to  vital  processes  (or  seeing  them  altruistic), 
is  a  proof  of  the  farther  advance  of  physiology  than  of  physics.  This 
is  done  first  in  respect  to  the  organic,  because  in  respect  to  it  our  know- 
ledge is  truest,  and  farthest  advanced.  The  same  thing  has  to  be  seen 
respecting  chemicity,  electricity,  gravity  ;  we  must  get  rid  of  these,  and 
see  them  as  processes  having  an  altruistic  origin.  Does  not  that  endless 
chain  of  cause  and  effect,  which  we  see  in  Nature,  come  under  the  idea 
of  Being  as  altruistic  ?  That  nature  of  Being  involves  it :  given  phe- 
nomenal existence,  and  it  must  be  so. 

May  not  our  learning  to  see  the   relations  of  vital   force   to   the 
rest  of  Nature  be  a  guide  to  the  yet  future  perception  of  the  relations 
of  gravity  ?     The  especial  difficulty,  and  seeming  isolation,  in  the  one 
case,  teach  us  to  penetrate  the  similar  conditions  in  the  other.     As, 
e.  g.,  the  recognition  of  vital  force  as  a  derivative  from  the  external, 
makes  us  see  all  that  external  differently  and  higher,  so  must  not  the 
'  deriving '  of  gravity  involve  a  different  seeing  of  all  ?     Will  there  be 
a  corresponding  work  here ;  and  a  similar  reason  be  seen  for  its  special 
difficulty  ? 

In  the  cases  in  which  animals  consuming  more  oxygen  have  a  lower 
formation  of  heat,  may  it  not  be  that  the  force  takes  the  form  of  nutri- 
tion, instead  of  caloric  ?  Here  is  no  difficulty ;  but  a  scope  perhaps  for 
finding  out  something  about  the  conditions  under  which  one  or  the  other 
results  :  for  something  results  from  that  force. 

Does  not  the  '  alternating  generation,'  and  the  various  forms  seeking 
various  localities,  show  an  instance  of  an  intermitting  instinct,  such  as  I 
suppose  for  development  ?     Nay,  is  it  not  the  very  thing — an  instinct 
effecting  development :  and  not  in  each  successive  individual  (or  appar- 
ent individual)  but  only  in  some,  and  at  intervals.     And  do  not  the 
various  instincts  coincide  with  external  changes  (as  development  in  ge- 
ology) ?     True,   it  forms  a  cycle ;  but  why  may  not  the  geologic  also  ? 
why  may  we  not  witness  part  of  a  cycle,  destined  to  return  ? 

Physiology  is  like  physics  would  be  with  no  mathematics.  For  there 
is  evidence  that  physiology  cannot  be  experimental,  in  its  present  state, 
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any  more  than  without  mathematics  physics  could  be.     Experiment 
would  not  avail  in  physics  without  that. 

Hence  it  is  that  physics  is  scientific  only  quantitatively :  hence  is  the 
fact,  which  all  dwell  upon,  that  we  come  to  mere  doubt  and  darkness 
directly  we  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  the  processes.  "We 
want  a  right  instrument,  viz.  a  dynamic  mathesis.  "We  have  no  ab- 
stract Science  to  guide  us  :  what  we  have  refers  to  quantity  only. 

In  fact,  experiment  is  absolute  in  respect  to  forms.  Is  not  this,  in- 
deed, the  sphere  of  experiment ;  and  thought,  or  reason  (mental  ex- 
periment), absolute  in  respect  to  '  process,'  or  existence  ?  What  can- 
not, in  reason,  be,  or  be  done,  is  not. 

What  are  the  laws  of  the  ideas  involved  in  physiology  ?  It  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  they  are  right  or  not ;  but  an  abstract  Science  of  the  ideas 
is  essential  to  progress ;  it  is  a  condition  of  successful  experiment.  We 
must  either  know  life  that  way,  or  not  at  all  [an  a  priori  Science  is  as 
essential  as  experiment]  :  it  is  the  nature  of  knowing.  There  must  be 
proof  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mental,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  sensuous  ;  because  knowledge  consists  necessarily  of  these 
two  elements. 

Here  is  the  justification  of  those  who  say  we  cannot  know  life.     We 
cannot  know  it  on  our  present  plans — the  means  are  not  adapted  ;  but 
it  is  possible  to  know  life,  because  we  can  have  such  abstract  Science.  It 
is  a  Science  of  force  we  want.    For  the  '  vital  force '  must  have  the  pro- 
perties belonging  to  force  ;  else  it  is  not  vital  force.     Now  the  laws  of 
force  are  based  on  those  of  matter — on  inertia — and  on  '  no  real  change  ' 
(a  positive  and  a  negative). 

Why  is  it  that  the  organic  is  so  '  high '  to  us  ?    Why  is  it  the  type  and 
the  revealer  of  Nature  ?     Why,  as  Berkeley  says,  is  the  showing  of  it 
the  basis  of  all  genuineness  in  Art  ?     Why  is  it  the  free,  the  '  living ' 
(being  yet,  in  truth,  just  as  dead  as  the  rest)  ?     How  does  it  stand  re- 
lated thus  to  us  ?     Is  it  the  not-self1* — is  there  a  not-matter  about  it, 
vaguely  testified  by  the  obstinate  assertion  of  a  vitality  added  to  '  mat- 
ter '  and  its  '  forces '  ?    Has  it  an  altruistic  character  about  it :  an  aspect 
negative  of  the  material  ?     May  we  not  regard  it  as  being  a  great  neg- 
ative in  respect  to  the  physical.     Think  also  of  its  connection  with 
'  mind '  (spirit,  as  we  say)  :  is  there  not  in  or  with  it  a  plus  ;  i.  e.  less  of 
the  absence  of  which  the  existence  of  matter  is  the  phenomenon  ? 

Why  should  we  object  to  the  idea  of  vital  force  controlling  other  forces 
(i.  e.  the  operation  of  them)  ?  The  obscurity  is  not  in  the  idea  of  the 
'opposition,'  but  in  the  obscurity  in  our  own  ideas  about  the  forces,  &c., 
which  we  imagine  are  opposed.  No  idea  is  simpler ;  it  is  fundamental 
indeed  to  any  idea  of  force  at  all. 

We  might  say  :  '  if  the  vital  force  be  a  force  at  all,  what  does  it  op- 
pose ? '  And  here  indeed  is  an  excellent  way  of  studying  chemical  force  : 
as  in  truth  we  cannot  well  investigate  any  force,  except  by  virtue  of  the 
forces  which  oppose  it;  e.  g.,  how  can  we  know  gravity,  except  by  lift- 
ing, and  so  on  ? 

Heat  answers  to  the  idea  of  a  force — it  opposes :  cohesion,  viz.  Is 
there  not  almost  a  '  radiation '  of  vital  force,  as  of  heat  ?  Most  in- 
structive, indeed,  is  that '  radiation '  of  heat :  the  functional  power  is 
just  such — a  '  radiation '  of  the  vital  force,  as  it  were  :  in  transferred 
nutrition,  a  strict  radiation ;  in  function,  a  radiation  producing  effects. 
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The  heating  anything  overcomes  a.  resistance  (a  cohesion,  e.  g.)  So 
that  vapor  relaxing  will  do  to  illustrate  nutrition  also  :  and  see,  the 
rain  from  it  shows  how,  in  this  continuous  vibration,  there  may  be 
also  an  additional  useful  effect.  It  is  like  secretion :  the  4  heat '  of 
the  vapor  has  gone  elsewhere;  so  has  the  vitality  of  the  organic  sub- 
stance. 

This   '  radiation '   means  that  there  is  no  *  permitted '  change  except 
with  giving  off  of  force :  so  the  galvanic  current  is  like  radiation  of 
heat ;  it  is  radiating  chemical  force  (as  Faraday  says).     Then  it  must 
be  the  decomposing  power,  not  the  affinity,  that  must  be  regarded  as 
the  force ;  parallel  to  heat  and  vitality,  of  course.     The  affinity  would 
be  parallel  with  cold,  or  '  cohesion.'     We  must  see  better  that  relation 
of  things  for  which  '  cold '  is  used :  is  it  not  indeed  only  the  way  in 
which  we  perceive  cohesion  ?     In  cold  and  cohesion  we  seem  to  have 
one  too  many. 

Light,  then  (or  rather  the  condition  that  causes  it)  would  go  with 
heat  and  vitality.     Is  not  part  of  the  obscurity  from  our  seeing  these 
things  in  different  relations,  and  trying  to  classify  them  without  allow- 
ing for  this  ?  e.  g.,  what  we  call  light  is  radiant  light : — what  is  it 
which  is  parallel  to  latent  heat  ?     This  we  have  to  consider,  in  respect 
to  light :  the  state  of  matter  embodying  it.    And  this  begins  to  appear ; 
we  see  its  effects :  the  storing  it  up  and  reproducing  it.     These  states 
of  matter  are  to  light  as  the  gaseous  state  is  to  heat.     Should  we  think 
also  of  the  crystalline  state  produced  by  it ;  or  is  it  in  this  respect  only 
a  stimulus  ? 

We  must,  of  course,  in  considering  these  .forces  in  their  latent  condi- 
tions, distinguish  between  their  action  as  stimuli  in  disturbing  equili- 
brium, and  their  true  force-absorbing  operation. 

In  the  organic  state  is  not  vitality  '  latent,'  as  heat  in  the  gaseous 
state  ?  And  is  there,  in  respect  to  vitality,  anything  parallel  to  the 
rise  of  temperature  without  change  of  state ;  as  '  function '  is  par- 
allel to  '  radiation '? 

In  the  action  of  light  on  chlorine  have  we  the  latent  state  of  light  ? 
Think,  too,  of  the  radiation  of  cold,  as  of  a  radiation  of  the  non-organic 
state.  Is  it  not  all  a  producing  of  equilibrium  ? 

Are  not  the  chemical  elements  like  '  steam,'  in  this — matter  +  force  ? 
But  why  the  division — the  two,  or  more,  from  the  compound  (which  is 
without  the  force)  ?  Is  not  organic  substance,  then,  like  a  complex  ele- 
ment :  like  an  element  in  embodying  force,  but  complex  also  ? 

See  the  intermittent  '  beat '  of  a  watch  from  the  constant  pressure  of 
the  spring  :  so  the  intermittent  actions  in  the  body,  perhaps,  may  be 
from  a  constantly  operating  force. 

dwells  on  the  evidence,  of  sensibility  being  throughout  the  body ; 

and  this  fact — the  body  being,  'altogether  sensitive — has  interesting  meta- 
physical bearings.  May  not  the  idea  be  an  inversion :  not  the  sensations 
from  the  bodily  process,  but  vice  versa  ? — viz.,  we  having  such  and  such 
sensations,  the  body  and  its  processes  are  phenomenally  involved.  Our 
consciousness  being  the  fact,  these  things  do  not  cause  it,  but  must  be 
perceived  phenomenally. 

This  idea  of  '  inversion '  applies  well  to  the  whole  problem  of  pheno- 
menal being :  not  the  physical  is  the  cause  of  our  consciousness,  but, 
our  consciousness  being  such,  the  whole  physical  must  be  phenomenal 
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to  ua.  So  our  feeling  of  the  opposite  relation  is  an  instance  of  the 
law  of  inversion :  must  it  be,  because  that  is  the  law  ?  It  is  like  the 
inversion  about  function.  We  know  the  effect  first,  and  become  fa- 
miliar with  it — viz.  our  perception  of  the  phenomenal — before  we 
find  out  about  our  consciousness  and  its  necessity  and  laws.  So  it  is 
that  di'eams,  and  all  sorts  of  perceivings  by  subjective  states,  which 
are  truly  instances  of  the  law,  seem  like  puzzles  to  us.  In  truth,  the 
cases  in  which  we  see  that  subjective  conditions  are  the  cause  of  the 
perception  of  physical  things — not  the  existence  of  those  things  the 
cause — give  us  the  law.  That  must  be  the  nature  of  the  case.  Then 
how  is  it  that  by  our  isolated  individuality  they  are  real  to  us  ? — 
Think  of  delirium :  is  not  madness  or  sleep  only  an  additional  (a 
phenomenal)  isolation  ?  Then  may  our  'deadness'  be  our  isolation,  and 
we  be  isolated,  not  only  feeling  so  :  what  we  '  feel '  to  be,  '  we '  are. 
This  '  our '  Being  is  the  phenomenal. 

This  holds  good  in  another  way.  If  this  total  consciousness — this 
feeling  of  existence,  that  is  '  self-consciousness '  evidently — be  the  sum 
and  total  of  our  sensations,  and  if  sensations  be  negative — then  surely 
this  self-consciousness  is  negative.  This  reducing  self-consciousness  to 
sensation  (if  sensation  be  negative)  shows  consciousness  of  self  evidently 
by  '  absence.' 

Is  there,  in  the  organic,  an  addition  of  force  besides  what  there  is  in 
the  inorganic  ?  The  chemical  '  elements  '  embody  force  ;  but  is  there 
an  additional  force  in  the  organic  state  (indicated  in  the  complex  union). 
So  does  the  organic  come  out  of  more  force  ?  If  '  more  force '  be  put 
into  the  chemical  elements,  is  it  the  vital  state  that  ensues  ? 

Is  not  all  Nature  truly  perpetual  decay  and  renewal,  as  the  organic 
is  ?     In  what,  then,  does  the  organic  differ  ? — evidently  only  in  form ; 
and  especially  in  being  individual  (complete  in  itself)  ;  but  that  is  being 
'  isolated.'     Is  not  the  inorganic  altruistic  ?  is  not  this  its  distinction 
from  the  so-called  'organic'? 

Nay  is  there  not,  in  brief,  an  inversion  here— the  inorganic  the  truly 
living  ?  for  is  not  this  '  isolated  individuality '  which  characterizes, 
and  is  the  only  distinction  of,  the  inorganic — death  ?  So,  instead  of 
the  organic  being  more,  it  is  less. 

Evidently  the  isolated  individuality  of  the  organic  is  by  limit,  by  neg- 
ation. By  self-isolation  the  organic  is  distinguished  from  the  inorganic, 
and  by  that  only. 

Thinking  of  oxidation  as  not  connected  with  function  but  subserv- 
ing nutrition,  and  so  sending  the  substances  out  less  organic,  and  uti- 
lizing their  vitality  (after  function),  do  we  not  see  in  this  a  parallel  to 
our  using  the  breath  from  the  lungs  for  the  purposes  of  voice  ? 

One  can  see  perfectly  how  the  idea  must  have  arisen  of  life  'altering' 
the  chemical  laws  :  it  is  the  necessary  'phenomenon'  of  the  fact  of  the 
opposition  to  chemicity.  Is  there  not  here  a  law  ?  Are  not  all  errors 
'phenomena'  of  the  facts — the  facts  with  ignorances  in  them  ? 

Let  us  put  the  case  about  the  functions  (and  vital  Iforce)  thus : — all 
agree  that  vital  force  opposes  chemicity,  or  something  like  it — I  mean 
no  more  than  the  evident  '  tendency  to  decompose '  [in  the  conditions 
under  which  the  body  exists]. 

For  note  this :  the  body  may  be  preserved  from  decay  after  dying ; 
but  not  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  exists  during  life.  Are  these 
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conditions  partly  necessary  in  order  that  the  decomposition  may  take 

place  ? 

Now  here  is  a  source  of  force — we  need  not  suppose  it  to  perform  the 
functions ;  this  is  unnecssary,  clearly  too  much  (if  so,  for  what  purpose 
does  it  oppose  chemicity  ?)  "We  have  overlooked  something  here — even 
that  opposing  (which  all  grant)  ;  and  more  is  implied.  We  have  taken 
unnecessary  trouble  to  invent  things. 

After  showing  identity  of  essence,  or  process,  in  the  organic  and  in- 
organic we  must  go  on  to  note  the  difference,  and  show  it  in  the  limit ; 
the  turning  in  of  the  action,  as  it  were  (as  self-contained).  We 
must  seek  to  show  what  it  is  :  to  show  it  not  in  function,  not  in 
nutrition  or  force-producing  opposition,  not  in  morphology ;  but  in  the 
limit,  the  isolation,  the  individuality ;  the  containing  of  force  and  me- 
chanism in  itself. 

How  plainly  the  New  Testament  writers  define  what  they  mean  by 
death :  e.  g.,  '  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death,'  and  numerous  other  pas- 
sages.    Now,  therefore,  when  they  speak  of  death,  how  can  we  justify 
our  not  attaching  to  the  words  their  own  meaning^  how  venture  to  put 
upon  them  a  meaning  of  our  own  instead  ?     Then  take  this  in  connec- 
tion with  that  passage,  '  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ':  is  not  this  a  simple 
matter  of  experience  and  observation — that  by  doing  wrong,  indulging 
passion,  men  grow  more  and  more  sinful  ?     '  By  sinning,  men  become 
carnally  minded ';  '  the  wages  of  sin  is  to  be  carnally  minded  ' :  and 
then  how  perfect  and  natural  is  the  contrast :  'the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life.'     We  know  what  that  is — the  opposite  of  carnal-mindedness. 
How  different  are  we  from  these  men  :  they  spoke  of  that  about  which 
they  thought  and  felt  most ;  to  be  carnally  minded  is  to  regard  suffering 
and  enjoyment  as  the  things  which  determine  our  life.    This  is  to  be 
wicked  ;  it  is  the  essence  of  all  sinfulness.     It  was  to  deliver  men  from 
this  that  they  were  trying ;  but  we  pervert  their  words,  and  turn  that 
which  was  ordained  to  life,  to  death. 

With  respect  to  forgiveness. — It  ia  not  said  that  Christ  delivers  us 
from  the  punishment  of  of  sin  (unless  we  put  upon  that  passage,  '  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him,'  a  construction  it  will  hardly 
bear).     Christ  bears  our  sin  ;  takes  away  our  sin — that  is  it.    God  ren- 
ders to  every  man  according  to  his  work.     It  was  to  His  own  disciples 
Christ  said  :  '  if  ye  forgive  not  .  .  neither  will  God  forgive  you.'  There 
is  forgiveness  for  us  if  we  forgive :  I  conceive  a  release  and  deliverance 
from  that  punishment — that  suffering — which  else  follows  all  sin.    This 
becomes  clear  when  we  recognize  the  distinction  between  the  punish- 
ment of  sinning  (the  sensational)  and  the  death.     So  that  difficult  pas- 
sage about  the  '  unpardonable  sin  '  becomes  clearer.     It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  damnation  and  salvation,  but  with  suffering.     For  that  sin  there 
is  no  forgiveness :  the  punishment  of  it  must  be  borne  fully.     It  is  not 
like  other  trespasses,  which  will  be  forgiven  to  men  if  they  forgive. 
So  one  includes  again  the  doctrine  of  merit  and  of  good  works.     It 
is  necessary,  indeed,  to  see  that  it  is  not  by  good  works  we  are  saved ; 
not  so  saved  from  the  spiritual,  the  eternal,   damnation :   but  from 
suffering,  the  reward  of  our  deeds,  the  tribulation  and  anguish — from 
this  we  are  saved  by  practical  holiness.     And  thus  that  appealing  to 
our  hopes  and  fears  in  favor  of  holiness  of  life,  comes  back. 
Life,  7.     See  Vol.  ii.,  p.  567. 
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Is  that  passage,    '  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thou  shalt  die,'  not  only 
not  a  threatening,  but  not  so  strictly  even  a  warning ;  but  rather  a  pro- 
phecy, a  statement  of  the  history  that  was  to  be — that  man  would  eat 
and  die  ?     '  When  that  day  comes  (as  it  will  and  must)  that  you  eat  of 
it,  in  that  day  you  will  die.'     And  the  description  of  the  change  in  and 
to  Adam,  as  a  description  of  his  dying,  is  very  simple :  it  is  as  if  one 
were  describing  (say  to  a  child)  the  dying  of  a  man.     We  might  say, 
that  took  place  which  caused  his  dying,  and  then  he  became  senseless, 
cold,  motionless  and  stiff.     This  is  the  idea  of  it ;  it  describes  his  be- 
coming that  which  we  are. 

The  world,  to  us,  is  full  of  evil ;  but  the  Bible  shows  how  this  ap- 
pearance must  be,  by  showing  that  man  is  dead.  It  reveals  the  actual 
and  necessary  fact,  which  with  this  subjective  condition,  must  give  rise 
to  this  phenomenon.  So  it  takes  away  all  fear;  all  that  makes  us 
wicked,  all  that  leads  to  sin.  So  the  conscience  has  its  sway :  hnowing 
man's  death,  and  how  therefore  his  intellect  deceives  him,  we  can  take 
our  right  stand,  and  demand  of  all  that  the  intellect  should  see  it  as 
Divine,  as  right. 

The  language  used  in  the  Bible  respecting  creation  implies  it  '  crea- 
tural ' : — working  and  resting  we  hold  not  to  be  true  of  the  omnipotent 
God ;  and  justly.     So  this  creation  work  is  brought  into  accord  with 
our  own ;  and  shown  to  be  reasonably  and  rightly  perceived  as  this 
phenomenon  in  time.     So  we  neither  make  the  scriptural  expressions 
mere  figures  and  accommodations,  nor  have  to  take  a  physical  view  of 
God. 

Those  who  say  '  death '  in  the  Bible  means  '  future  misery,'  at  any 
rate  cannot  object  that  man  cannot  be  dead  because  he  is  '  sensational.' 
In  truth,  we  are  sensational  because  dead  ;  for  sensationalness  has  its 
source  in  suffering  (evil)  which  is  from  death.     It  is  not  that  the  death 
is  suffering,  but  that  suffering  attends,  and  arises  from,  death. 

In  that  passage,  '  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,'  what  seems  to 
be  demanded  is  a  meaning  of  the  word  amartia  that  shall  be  applicable. 
It  means  more  than  we  have  supposed.     Consider  its  use  in  many  other 
passages  :  e.  g.,  '  sin  revived,  and  I  died.'    Paul  uses  it  in  a  real,  a  more 
substantial  sense,  as  it  were,  than  we  ;  to  him  it  is  not  an  abstraction. 
[Observe  here  its  negative  character].    Sin  and  righteousness  to  him  are 
things  things  that  persons  may  'be  made,'  and  'become.'     Can  its 
meaning  be  like  that  of  'physical,'  or  'flesh'? — 'Christ  was  made 
Jlesh ';  '  the  carnal  mind  enmity  to  God,'  &c.  :  and  we  thereby  are  to 
become  not-physical  ?     Is  not  this  the  idea  at  the  root  of  amartia  ? 

In  Genesis  i.,  is  it  '  He  (i.  e.  God)  as  Elohim,  or  in  the  person  of 
Elohim,  created '  ?     So,  in  inspiration  :  God  (in  or  by  His  prophets) 
spake.     If  God  truly  speaks  by  men,  Ho  may  truly  create  by  Elohim. 

Is  the  JBeresheth  [Genesis]  generation  (not '  beginning,'  as  we  take  it)  ? 
— that  God,  in  all  generation,  creates  ?  '  These  are  the  generations  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  the  day  when  God  created  them.' 

Is  it  not  simple  that   God  may  do  that  of  which  the  phenomenon 
should  be  a  special  interference  ?  [not  the  fact,  indeed,  because  there  is 
no  inert  Nature  to  interfere  with]  so  why  not  miracles  now  ?     And 
may  not  the  reason  why  there  have  not  been  miracles  in  the  last  ages 
of  the  world  be,  that  there  has  been  a  work  to  bo  done  in  them  to  which 
miracles  are  u'nsuited  ?      Miracles  have  been  withheld  because  Science 
Bible,  18/.     See  Vol.  ii.,  p.  516. 
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was  to  be  perfected,  which  demanded  uniformity  of  phenomena,  and  the 
fiction  of  invariable  laws  of  Nature.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  now,  nor  indeed  have  been  all  along.  There  has  been  that 
of  which  the  phenomenon  is  an  unvarying  sequence  of  phenomena  ;  but 
just  as  well  might  there  have  been  that  of  which  the  phenomenon  should 
be  a  miracle.  May  not  this  present  course  of  Nature  be  but  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon,  answering  a  certain  purpose,  as  it  were,  but  not 
implying  any  such  real  existence  in  time  past  as  we  suppose?  May  we 
regard  it  as  a  sort  of  miracle — a  temporary  exceptional  condition  ? 

So  perhaps  one  might  hold  special  creations,  &c.,  as  the  phenomenon  ; 
but  not  regarding  them  as  special  instances  of  Divine  action,  not  using 
them  theologically.     They,  and  this  uniform  succession,  are  both  alike 
God's  act,  and  in  no  respect  different.     They  are  two  ways  in  which 
one  fact  is  perceived — two  forms. 

Do  we  here  grasp  Hamilton's  idea  of  the  virtual  existence  of  matter, 
and  its  actual  existence  when  created,  being  but  two  forms  of  one 
fact? 

Is  this  the  'curse'  upon  the  earth: — the  becoming  under  the  law 
of  physical  necessity  ?  the  necessity  therefore  of  labor,  &c.     And  here 
we  embrace  that  natural  feeling  that  this  universal  necessity  is  evil,  and 
not  good ;  that  we  are  not  to  be  content  with  it ;  that  the  very  evil 
may  be  that  a  creature,  whose  nature  is  to  be  free,  is  bound  by  these 
chains.     And   thus,   why   may  not  the  phenomenon   be,   in  part,  the 
producing  of  physical  effects  as  if  by  the  exertion  of  intelligent  will 
(miracles,  as  we  call  them)  ?  even  as  we  see  this  is  the  phenomenon,  in 
measure,  in  our  own  case. 

It  is  true  the  idea  of  miracle  does  not  suit  the  phenomenon,  but  it  suits 
the  fact ;  and  this  is  the  important  thing.  The  physical  necessity 
clearly  comes  from,  and  is  one  with,  the  inertia.  So  this  is  not  the  fact 
— it  is  from  man :  but  the  question  is,  must  it  be  perceived  by  him  ? — 
may  there  not  be  a  perception  without  it  ?  Think  how,  before  Science, 
it  was  not  so  perceived. 

It  is  interesting  how  the  New  Testament  speaks  ever  of  life  as  a  con- 
dition man  has  not;  as  'future,'  therefore,  in  that  sense— l enter  into 
life,'  &c.     So  from  thinking  that  man  has  life,  one  can  trace  the  ideas 
men  have  attached  to  the  word — very  natural  is  that  one  of  happiness. 
Clearly,  in  scriptural  language,  to  be  spiritual  is  to  have  life,  not  to 
be  spiritual  is  death.     Spirituality  and  non-spirituality  are  life  and 
death.     This  is  what  is  the  matter  with  man :  that  he  is  a  spiritual 
Being  in  an  unspiritual  state.    And  with  regard  to  '  this  beautiful  life,' 
let  us  look  at  ourselves,  our  happiness  and  pleasure,  and  form  a  worthy 
estimate  of  its  'beauty.'     The  world — this  life — seems  good  or  evil  to 
us,  just  as  our  personal  surroundings  may  chance  to  be  comfortable  or 
the  reverse — and  we  cannot  help  feeling  thus.      We  are  under  this  pal- 
pable delusion,  and  we  know  it  to  be  a  delusion,  and  yet  we  cannot  es- 
cape it.      This  is  the  point :  we  cannot  help  feeling  so.     How  much 
amiss  there  must  be  with  us,   that   these  poor  circumstances  of  ours, 
which  affect  no  goodness  whatever,  should  necessitate  our  feeling  so 
much. 

So  it  is  again  with  regard  to  perception : — we  '  cannot  help  '  having 
these  evidently  wrong  conditions  :  we  must  be  wrongly,  somehow.  This 
is  the  true  stress  of  that  necessity  of  our  conditions  and  feelings.  We 
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have  turned  it  the  other  way,  and  aggravated  our  very  disease  by  that 
which  is  a  means  of  remedy  ;  we  have  made  it  an  argument — '  these 
percepts  must  be,  this  must  be  evil  or  good,  because  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing so  ;  if  not,  I  am  under  an  illusion ' ! 

Respecting  our  consciousness,  or  enjoyment,  in  heaven,  does  one  not 
see  more  about  it  thus  ? — Our  present  mental  state,   our  joys  and  sor- 
rows, hopes,  fears,  desires — these  are  respecting  the  forms,  respecting 
things  in  time ;  and  they  are  and  can  be  only  by  virtue  of  our  feeling 
the  forms  as  fact  (because  they  are  to  us  as  they  are  not  in  truth).    All 
these,  therefore,  must  cease ;  these  forms,  known  as  forms  and  only  so 
affecting  us,  cannot  be  the  objects  of  any  such  emotions  as  now.     All 
this  must  be  lost ;  i.  e.  we  must  be  delivered  from  all  this  illusion.  But 
this  is  not  by  loss  ;  it  is  by  gain. 

But  then  see  the  new  life  which  arises  in  its  place — a  true  and  per- 
fect life,  having  reference  to  the  fact :  the  fact  now  unknown,  unseen ; 
and  our  ignorance  of  which  makes  the  forms  (or  phenomena)  fact  to  us. 
So  one  sees  how  we  are  to  become  not-physical.  It  must  be  by  not 
feeling  these  forms  as  fact ;  and  that  can  only  be  by  realizing,  knowing, 
the  very  fact,  and  so  feeling  them  but  as  forms  of  it ;  i.  e.  by  knowing 
God,  by  having  eternal  life. 

God  is  nearer  to  us,  more  real  a  fact,  because  not  an  object  of  the  in- 
tellect— not  to  be  thought. 

Do  we  not  first  learn  this  about  God  ;  but  afterwards  the  same  re- 
specting the  true  Being  of  all  ? — is  this  the  truth  of  pantheism  ?  And 
thus  comes  the  distinction  between  God  and  the  universe  ;  thus 
comes  God  to  be  denied.  Having  learnt  that  God  cannot  be  an  object 
within  the  grasp  ef  the  intellect,  while  still  thinking  the  fact  of  the 
sensible  is  so — thinking  that  these  '  sensibilia '  are  facts,  are  true 
Being — necessai-ily  there  results  that  question  whether  God  be  any- 
thing at  all.  !N^or  can  this  meet  its  full  solution  until  our  thoughts 
are  equally  rectified  respecting  all  Being ;  until  we  see  God  as  in 
truth  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite  ;  and  see  that  the  fact  of  all  Being  is 
equally  not  an  object  of  the  intellect. 

He  is  nearer,  and  infinitely  more  to  us :  all  these  things  that  we  can 
'  think '  are  subject  to  doubt  and  question.  We  do  not  know  about 
them ;  save  that  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  as  they  appear  to  us. 
How  simple  it  is  that  God  cannot  be  perceived  or  thought :  if  He 
could,  there  would  be  self—  negation — in  Him.  Being  cannot  be  so. 
But  God — Being — is  the  one  thing  truly  known.  He,  and  our  relation 
to  Him,  are  unaffected  by  all  doubts,  by  all  changes  of  opinion  or  re- 
gard. He  is  that  which  is  the  unchanging,  change  what  may.  This  is 
the  eternal :  that  it  not  only  does  not  cease,  is  not  limited  or  impotent, 
as  men  are — but  also  is  not  subject  to  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

God  is  not  inconceivable  because  He  is  infinite,  or  by  any  such  dis- 
tinctions from  other  things  that  are  ',  but  simply  because  He  is — all 
that  is  is  inconceivable.     So  the  redemption  of  man,  as  being  a  thing 
conceived  or  thought,  is  not  the  fact  itself  of  the  spiritual ;  it  is  only 
a  j 'on/i  of  it. 

In  this  conception,  that  that  which  is  must  be  inconceivable — not  an 
object  of  thought — there  is  no  damage  to  the  power  of  the  spiritual ; 
we  deal  with  that  which  we  can  think  and  feel.    These  physical  thing? 
are  not  less  to  us,  but  more,  because  we  know  they  are  not  the  very  fact. 
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"We  do  by  the  Bible  as  the  ancients  did  by  Nature :  we  have  made 
up  a  theory  taking  in  the  whole,  as  if  we  knew  all  about  it  (of  course 
founded  on  it  and  derived  from  it)  ;  and  to  this  we  make  all  conform. 

Christ  is  the  phenomenon  of  God.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  '  ap- 
pearance '  instead  of  '  manifestation '  ?  Our  view  of  manifestation 
makes  it  a  gain,  as  it  were,  instead  of  au  emptying. 

Surely  the  very  idea  and  use  of  a  revelation  must  be  to  speak  of  the 
fact  instead  of  the  phenomenon  :  according  to  the  distinction  now  re- 
cognized, clearly  it  should  be  so.  And  is  it  not  that  which  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  New  Testament  ? 

And  so  we  see  the  necessity  of  revelation  too.  If  man  be  in  a  dream, 
under  illusion,  having  nothing  but  his  own  consciousness  to  go  by, 
then  he  must  be  told,  must  be  awakened  by  another — one  without 
him,  who  can  see  not  with  his  eyes.  Not  merely  one  above  him  in 
being,  but  one  not  as  he  is ;  like  a  sane  or  waking  man  to  an  insane 
or  sleeping  one.  Is  not  this  what  we  are  shown  in  the  New  Test- 
ament ? 

We  are  members  of  a  diseased  whole ;  this  is  why  we  are  as  we  are, 
individually  and  relatively.  Christ  cures  that  whole,  in  us  and  by  us  ; 
and  us  in  it. 

Of  course,  by  becoming  se^-conscious,  there  must  at  once  have  been 
felt  things  good  and  evil.  The  two  mean  tha  same. 

Surely  the  '  Elohim '  must  have  been  angels — creatures.    Is  it  not  less 
irreverent  than  to  attribute  the  language,  '  as  one  of  us,'  to  God,  not 
in  the  creature  ?     What  a  clue  is  here  to  '  Being ' — as  if  this  '  self  '- 
consciousness  were  an  essential  condition  of  that  '  Elohim  '-being  (as 
if  it  were  to  be  had  only  by,  and  on  condition  of,  self-sacrifice  ?) 
Surely  the  doctrine  of  God's  altruistic  *  being '  or  '  consciousness '  is  the 
interpretation   of  the    idea  of  the  Elohim. 

Thus  too  how  we  embrace  that  feeling  that  we  cannot  think  God  (and 
yet  must  know  Him)  :  thinking  is  essentially  a  '  self,'  a  limiting  pro- 
cess. [It  seems  good  to  bring  together  'self'  and  'limiting.'] 

And  in  reference  to  this  '  individual '  state  not  being  man,  think  of 
the  necessity  of  the  (two  or)  three  for  human  nature. 

And  has  not  this  also  a  bearing  upon  the  necessity  of  three  dimen- 
sions for  space — length,  breadth,  and  depth?  They  cannot  be  separ- 
ately :  they  are  not  space  (though  we  so  think  of  them)  ;  separately 
they  are  not ;  together  as  one — as  truly  coexisting — they  are  substance. 
Do  we  not  here  get  deeper  into  '  space '  ?  Is  it  not  the  only  possible 
three  in  form  of  negation,  or  to  the  intellect  ?  May  not  space  be,  be- 
cause to  the  intellect  there  must  be  '  negation '  (inasmuch  as  that  is 
to  it  which  is  not) ;  and  space  is  the  only  way  ? 

God  has  not  altered  the  relations  of  men  in  reference  to  understand- 
ing ;  nor  has  he  taken  precautions  that  the  New  Testament  should  not 
be  misunderstood ;  and  how  natural  and  constant  it  is  that  a  person 
who  knows  much  better  than  another  cannot  be  at  first  understood,  how- 
ever plainly  he  may  speak ;  not  until  the  other  has  learnt.  So  if  men 
are  thinking  of  future  suffering,  and  God  be  speaking  to  them  of  being 
0-rtinj,  must  there  not  have  been  the  misunderstanding  ? 
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It  is  the  '  natural '  man  cannot  understand  spiritual  things  ;  i.  e.  not 
by  intellect.  It  is  not  a  distinction  between  converted  and  unconverted, 
as  we  draw  it :  we  think  that  the  '  converted '  can  understand  by  in- 
tellect. The  knowing  is  the  actual,  spiritual,  knowing. 

Naturally  I  have  said  '  Nature  is  holiness  ';  as  '  God  is  Love ';  '  we 
are  made  the  righteousness  of  God,'  &c.     This  is  being  made  one  with 
Nature.     That  is  a  beautiful  thought  of  Shelley's,  that  the  dead  are 
one  with  Nature.     Cannot  he  who  sneers  at  it  see  that  Nature  is  infi- 
nitely more  to  the  poet  than  to  him  —so  much  more,  that  it  fills  the 
poet's  mind  with  an  emotion  and  enthusiasm  unknown  to  him ;  making 
him  even  willing  and  happy  to  die  ? 

The  great  mistake  that  we  make  about  God  is  that  He  does,  or  "will 
do,  some  evil  to  us :  e.  g.,  about  the  '  lake  of  fire  ' — we  think  it  is  God 
doing  something  which  not  only  is  evil  to  us,  but  in  very  truth,  in  it- 
self and  in  reference  to  His  design,  is  evil.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
unlearn  this ;  to  see  that  God  does  only  good  :  that  all  punishment,  all 
evil,  is  in  the  good  that  God  does ;  as,  e.  g.,  this  '  lake  of  fire '  is  His 
surrounding  us  with  goodness,  with  blessings,  whereby  passion  consumes 
us. 

When  it  is  said  <  Christ  was  made  sin  for  us,'  is  it  not  this  in  part — 
that  He  partook  of  our  death,  our  '  flesh ';  that  self,  by  which  we  feel 
that  as  good  which  is  not  good,  and  feel  God's  act  as  evil  ?  Why  should 
it  not  be  that  Christ  when  in  this  world  took  really  the  best  of  it,  but, 
partaking  of  our  death,  it  was  painful  to  Him,  even  as  it  is  to  us  ? 

Wo  may  refer  to  that  expression  of  Paul's,  '  sin  revived,  and  I  died,' 

to  show  how  '  death '  is  used  of  states  of  existence  not  removed  from 

our  own.     So  there  is  no  reason  that  '  death'  should  not  indicate  this 

state  of  ours. 

'  That  ye  might  not  be  condemned  with  the  world.' — Does  it  not  ap- 
pear thus  that  the  world  is  '  condemned,'  though  it  is  saved  ?  so  it  is 
saved,  though  it  is  condemned.     Both  sides  have  the  same  opposition. 
Which  is  it :  is  the  condemnation  compatible  with  the  (ultimate)   sal- 
vation, or  the  salvation  with  the  ultimate  condemnation  ?     Surely  the 
former :  the  world  is  condemned,  and  will  be  ;  but  that  is  the  very  basis 
of  its  salvation.    The  salvation  takes  away  the  condensation :  it  cannot 
be  that  the  condemnation  subverts  the  salvation. 

A  person  color-blind  (or  with  other  defect)  perceives  things  as  they 
truly  are  not ;  he  necessarily  thinks  of  them  in  one  way,  but  he  learns 
by  the  information  of  others  that  his  way  of  regarding  them  is  wrong. 
Now  so  are  not  we  related  to  the  Bible  ? 

Do  we  not  put  a  false  meaning  into  that  passage,  '  he  that  provideth 
not  for  his  own  .  .  is  worse  than  an  infidel '  ?  To  us  an  infidel  is 
such  a  monster ;  but  there  was  no  such  idea  then.  Is  it  not  simply  this  : 
that  tho  neglect  of  these  practical  affairs  is  worse  than  false  opinions : 
even  these  things  are  more  than  theoretical  correctness  ?  It  is  simply 
that  love  is  the  chief  thing — that  working  for  others  is  more  than  right 
doctrine. 

says:  'the  resurrection  of  the  unsaved  will  be  physical.'    Then 

why  may  not  this  be  it  ? — it  must  of  course  be  in  a  physical  world. 
Why  may  not  this  be  hell  ?     So  Butler  says  :  '  how  do  we  know  that 
we  are  not  being  punished  now  for  a  former  life  ?  '      If  the  scriptural 
account  should  so  represent  it,  what  more  natural,  more  satisfactory  ? 
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Is  it  not  thus :  that  the  Bible  is  speaking  of  this  world  as  it  truly  is 
— then  if  it  is  not  to  us  (i.  e.  to  our  natural  feeling  or  perception)  as  it 
is,  of  course  we  are  embarrassed. 

Not   by   its   fault,   for  could  it  be  plainer :  how,  especially,  can  the 

'  eternal '  be  anything  except  that  which  is  ? 

We  think,  of  course,  it  is  speaking  of  some  other  world  (our  fancied  fu- 
ture spiritual  world)  ;  and  indeed  it  is  true  so  far — it  is  speaking  of  an- 
other world  than  the  phenomenal.  This  is  the  natural  course  of  thought ; 
granting  that  the  Bible  does  not  give  man,  by  the  mere  reading  of  it, 
a  perception  of  how  he  is  feeling  the  world  wrongly  :  granting  this 
was  left  for  Science — a  right  and  proper  order  of  things. 

Then  the  words  which  speak  of  '  this  present  evil  world,'  '  the  world 

to  come,'  &c. — what  do  they  mean  ?  Have  we  not  misapplied  them  ? 

Do  not  they  mean  states  of  man  ;   '  dispensations,'  rather  ? 

How  can  our  liking  a  thing  make  any  difference  to  what  it  is  ?  It 
may  well  make  a  difference  to  our  way  of  thinking  of  it,  our  belief  re- 
specting it,  &c. :  we  see  continually  it  is  so  ;  our  likes  pervert  our  opin- 
ions and  thoughts.  Also,  if  the  thing  be  bad,  our  liking  it  may  well 
make  us  misunderstand  what  is  said  about  it.  The  Bible  was  '  written  ' 
[inspired]  by  a  Being  who  did  not  like  sin. 

If  we    say  that  men  misunderstand  Christ's  (or  scriptural)  words, 
applying  that  which  has  a  spiritual  meaning  to  physical  things — we 
have  at  least  instances  of  it.     Christ  allowed  His  most  eminent  and 
honored  disciples  to  be  in  that  very  error.    So  may  it  not  be  of  Christ's 
best  and  most  useful  disciples  now  ?     If  we  say  it  is  so,  we  say  only 
what  has  certainly  been. 

See  what  we  get  by  saying  that  Adam  was  made  in  the  same  way 
that  we  are  (viz.  by  physical  and  natural  processes)  :  this,  viz. — that 
«>«  are  individually  created  in  the  same  way  as  he.     The  scriptural 
statement  surely  should  teach  us  what  our  own  coming  into  existence 
is — viz.  a  creation :  not  make  us  think  that  his  making  was  different 
to  ours.     It  is  to  interpret  the  phenomenon  to  us,  not  to  make  us  invent 
a  different  phenomenon ;  to  show  us  what  that  which  is  to  us,  truly  is, 
not  suggest  something  which  would  be  different  '  to  us.' 

If  we  recognize  a  necessity  for  sin,  shall  not  we  sin  ?  .  Why  so,  any 
more  than  if  we  recognize  a  necessity  for  dying,  shall  not  we  die,  &c.  ? 
Think  of  Paul's  argument,  that  sin  works  God's  glory,  and  the  objection 
he  supposes — '.shall  we  continue  in  sin?  and  see  the  answer:  not  for 
fear,  not  even  for  love  to  Christ ;  but  simply,  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  things. 

Think  again,  how  Paul's  argument  respecting  the  potter  and  the  clay 
implies  the  absolute  redemption.  Of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
man,  God  may  do  anything  with  him— for  that  object.  The  very  ques- 
tion excludes  the  possibility  of  other  issue.  Accepting  this,  that  ar- 
gument about  the  potter  becomes  simple  and  reasonable  enough. 

'  Depart  .  .  into  everlasting  fire ' — why  should  it  not  be  into  drunk- 
enness, or  something  akin?  Is  not  such  an  evil  state — such  pursuits, 
such  enjoyments — of  all  states  the  worst  ? 

Are  we  afraid  of  thinking  of  something  too  bad  for  damnation ;  or  is 

it  not  truly  that  we  will  not  think  of  it  correctly  ?     We  say,  in  hell 

wickedness  continues ;  but  how  can  that  be  without  passions,  and  their 

gratification  (for  even  an  oath  gratifies  a  passion)  ?     Or  is  there  to 

be  in  hell  wickedness,  but  no  wicked  actions  ?     Is  not  that  exactly 
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what  man's  state  would  have  been  if  he  did  not  sin — still  being  as  he 
is  ?  Is  it  not  indeed  exactly  from  that  that  he  is  being  saved,  through 
sin  ?  so  if  we  call  that  '  hell '  perhaps  we  do  not  err.  It  is  then  from 
hell  man  is  redeemed. 

Is  not  this  thought,  indeed,  that  vice  is  that  '  eternal  fire/  a  clear  and 
necessary  interpretation  of  the  existence  of  vice  ?     If  it  were  not  so, 
how  could  it  be  ?     And  is  not  this  also  ruin,  destruction — '  body  and 
soul  destroyed  in  hell '  ?     And  so,  too,  if  such  be  the  '  eternal  fire,' 
the  two  statements  of  that  as  the  punishment  of  the  evil  and  of  the 
absolute  redemption  go  well  together.     They  must  both  be  said. 
"We  are  misled  by  our  feeling  about  pleasure.     We  ourselves  partake 
the  disease :  it  is  this  perverts  our  thoughts.     We  want  to  be  cured ; 
then  we  should  feel  differently  about  vice  and  its  pleasures. 

May  it  not — must  it  not — be  that  this  '  enjoyment'  is  an  essential  con- 
dition of  the  worst  state  (of  damnation)  ?  Only  so  can  it  be  the  worst; 
because  only  so  can  the  misery  bo  self-inflicted. 

Is  it  not  indeed  true  that   God's  punishments  are  self-inflicted ;  that 
therefore  they  are  necessarily  attended  with  '  enjoyment '  ? — what  we 
call  so  surely  being  only  the  phenomenon  of  this  very  fact  ? 
This,  then,  might  alter — and  surely  will  alter — our  entire  view  of  phy- 
sical pleasures ;  putting  them  quite  on  the  other  side  (good  to  the  self 
being  ever  opposite  to  good).     Except  as  drawn  into  evil  by  such  'en- 
joyment,' we  cannot  suffer  the  worst ;  for  that,  the  evil  must  be  self- 
incurred  ;  if  not,  it  is  light  and  easy.     The  pleasure  is  a  treachery, 
merely  ;  as  if  a  man  were  less  to  be  pitied  because  before  he  was  stab- 
bed he  was  put  off  his  guard  with  pleasant  words. 

So  this  treachery  of  God  in  pleasure :  surely  it  is  His  damning  men. 
So  He  is  justified ;  for  He  damns  to  save. 

That  such  enjoyment  is  the  greatest  ol  all  curses,  is  evident.  Compare 
what  drunkards  say  of  their  sufferings,  with  all  other  sufferings — suf- 
ferings wholly  from  without,  not  by  enticement  of  pleasure : — the  ex- 
pressions of  heroes  under  torture,  or  martyrs  at  the  staae. 

Consider,  besides,  how  those  who  enjoy  pleasures  most  probably  do 
not  really  have  any  more  enjoyment  than  those  who  never  knew  of 
them,  an  1  do  not  want  them :  they  merely  have  more  wants,  and  the 
gratification  of  satisfying  them.     So  surely  of  all  the  physical :  it  is 
so  many  wants,  and  the  gratification  of  satisfying  them.     But  to  be 
without  were  better ;  there  were  more  capacity  for  other  things. 
We  ourselves  have  that  disease  of  liking  pleasure   and  sin  :  we  must 
guard   against    the    influence   of  this   on   our  thoughts ;  must  use  the 
common  sense  of  considering  our  own  state. 

Do  not  we  make  the  difficulties  in  the  New  Testament  by  letting  go 
the  absolute  redemption  ?     If  we  hold  fast  to  that  there  are  not  the  dif- 
ficulties :  e.  g.,  'hath  never  forgiveness,'  'no  more  sacrifice  for  sin':  — 
what  does  it  mean,  but  that  they  of  whom  these   things  are  said  must 
bear  the  puni&ment  ?     This  does  not  go  against  all  being  saved.     Does 
not  Christ  save  us  from  '  wrath  to  come '  only  through  saving  us  from 
sin :  is  it  not  clearly  a  result  of  that  ? 

Our  idea  about  death,  as  being  the  absence  of  sensational  (or  self-} 
consciousness 

— good  is  the  identifying  sensational  and  'self-  consciousness  ;  for  the 
sensational  is  the  false,  and  by  self  in  it — 
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is  natural ;  and  must  have  arisen  from  our  feeling  of  that  as  life.  It  is 
a  consequence  of  our  condition,  and  requires  to  be  corrected. 

This  position — that  our  consciousness  always  requires  to  be  corrected 
— is  another  instance  of  the  law  that  what  is  true  of  one  case  is  true 
of  all  cases  of  the  same  nature  :  the  fact  of  our  having  to  correct 
some  observations,  proves  the  universality.  May  we  not  formulate  it 
thus : — the  discovery  of  any  element  in  any  one  (such)  process,  just- 
ifies our  inference  of  it  in  all :  our  not  perceiving  it  is  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

"We  have  to  learn  what  our  state  is.  Here  is  the  need  of  revelation  ; 
because,  all  being  the  same,  we  have  no  standard  without.  So  the  re- 
velation is  necessarily  of  a  Person :  we  do  not  want  to  be  told,  so  much 
as  to  be  shown.  Christ  gives  us  a  standard :  by  that  we  know  our  own 
state.  Christ  shows  us  what  man  is ;  and  promises  that  all  shall  be  the 
same  as  He. 

How  evidently  the  Bible  speaks  of  sinning  as  an  infliction.  God 
'hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,'  &c. — might  not  the  whole  be  gathered  from 
this  ? 

Is  it  not  '  in  the  wisdom  of  God '  that  '  the  world  .  .  knew  not  God '  ? 
God  takes  the  responsibility ;  it  it  His  affair.     Do  we  not  see  here  a 
new  meaning  in  His  bearing  our  sins — the  sins  of  the  world  ?     Thus 
He  bears  them,   also;  He  takes  them  on  Himself :  so  justifying ; — of 
course  so  He  is  just,  and  the  justifier.    Think  of  this  with  God's  '  bear- 
ing our  sin,'  His  taking  it  to  His  own  charge,  as  it  were — admitting 
His  authorship  of  it ;  that  He  has  caused  it  to  be  so. 

So  is  it  not  right  that  He  bears  it  ?     Does  not  Christ  thus  also  show 
His  holiness  and  justice  ?    Might  not  one  see  the  world  all  beautiful 
so — all  love  ?   What  bright  flashes  seem  to  gleam  across  the  darkness, 
as  if  indicating  that  it  is  but  a  black  veil  hung  before  the  glory,  and 
hiding  it  from  us.     As  if  God  uses  us ;  to  make  us  sinful,  even,  for 
His  purposes ;  and  purposes,  too,  which  He  will  jmtify. 
Men's  acts  working  out  God's  purposes  (as  Cyrus)— does  it  not  indic- 
ate how  our  consciousness  is  phenomenal  ?     These  '  actions '  are  but  the 
phenomena :  they  are  but  on  a  superficial  level ;  are  other  than  to  us. 

Satan  offered  Christ  '  the  glory  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ' : — 
why  not  the  best  and  most  glorious,  that  which  a  good  man  would  de- 
sire— the  doing  good  ?  Was  it  not  that  Christ  rejected  ?  and  have  not 
•we  that  same  temptation,  and  do  we  not  yield  to  it  ? 

Is  not  the  view  we  take  of  the  Bible  part  of  the  same  error  of  put- 
ting God  at  a  distance  ?  We  think,  because  it  is  Divine  it  cannot  be 
a  common,  ordinary,  human  thing :  but  why  should  it  not  contain 
errors,  to  show  us  that  the  Divine  is  the  ordinary  and  human  ? 

Does  it  throw  any  light  on  the  passages  which  speak  of  destruction 
and  death  to  the  wicked,  that  Christians  are  said  to  have  died,  to  be 
dead,  &c.  ?  Is  there  a  parallel  of  meaning :  is  it  only  through  death, 
through  a  destruction,  that  life  can  be  ? 

May  we  say,  respecting  the  spiritual  sense  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
that  it  is  certainly  a  sense  in  which  it  is  referred  to  in  the  New  Test- 
ament (in  'newness  of  life')  ;  i.  e.  as  matter  of  religious  bearing  and 
import :  and  therefore  whether  it  be  so  in  any  other  is  a  matter  to  be 
enquired  ? 

Might  this  have  been  Adam : — he,  as  we  are,  self  and  altruistic  ;  an 
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union  of  both  ;  but  differently  related,  as  it  were,  to  these  two  elements  ? 
— not  the  self  being  the  primary,  the  man  or  I  to  him,  as  it  is  to  us. 
Then  were  it  not  simple  that  in  the  '  death '  this  relation  should  be  al- 
tered: his  consciousness  be  of  the  self  part — the  self  become  the  'I' — 
and  the  effects  ensue  which  result  from  bringing  the  self  into  conscious- 
ness ?  Thus  is  not  the  self  to  be  destroyed — brought  into  consciousness 
for  that  end  ?  Even  as  for  pleasure,  must  there  not  first  be  pain  ?  but 
observe,  not  therefore  to  be  knoion  as  pain :  so,  for  consciousness  of  life, 
must  there  not  first  be  consciousness  of  death,  or  negation,  i.  e.  of  self; 
though  it  need  not  be  known  to  be  such  :  to  our  idea  it  is  the  very  life 
above  all. 

Here   is   even  a  light  upon  pain :  upon  its  necessary  precedence  of 

pleasure.     It  need  not  be  known  to  be  what  it  is,  any  more  than  self 

need  be  constantly  known  to  be  negative. 

There  is  a  striking  parallel  to  this  in  Thought :  whether  the  in- 
stinctive view  is  not  the  union  of  the  true  (altruist)  and  defect  (self)  ; 
the  '  I ' — the  consciousness — is  of  the  former,  it  is  true ;  but  there  is 
an  imperfection  in  it :  still  its  attitude,  its  affirmation,  its  conscious- 
ness, is  of  the  true.     Then  in  the  suppression  and  theory  this  relation 
is  altered ;  the  true  is  set  aside,  and  the  self,  or  negative  element,  is 
made  the  basis  :  the  affirmation  is  of  the  false — the  theory  is  that  which 
results  from  the  '  consciousness '  as  it  were  being  of  the  defective  part. 
Then  in  interpretation  the  defect  is  wholly  removed. 

In  the  New  Testament,  is  not  the  word  '  sin '  used  sometimes  as  if 
in  the  meaning  of  self°l  is  it  not  as  if  it  indicated  that  idea  of  self  as 
the  true  evil  thing  ?     Thus,  e.  g.,  '  sin  revived,  and  I  died.'    [Is  it  not 
as  if  the  self-life  were  death  of  the  man  ?]     Again  :  '  sin,  when  it  has 
conceived,  brings  forth  lust ' — the  self  does.     '  Sin,  by  the  command- 
ment, might  appear  exceeding  sinful ' — self    .     .     appear  exceeding 
selfish.     '  This  body  of  sin  and  death.'     And  especially  this  :  '  made 
Him  to  be  sin  for  us  ' : — was  not  Christ  made  to  be  a  self?  was  not  this 
His  death  ? 

Think  of  the  binding  of  Satan.  Is  this  a  repression  of  self  before 
it  is  destroyed,  and  taken  quite  away  ?  Still  a  self-state ;  but  one  of 
its  perfect  control  ? 

The  child  loses  its  merely  superficial,  passive  goodness,  and  becomes 
naughty  ;  through  this  it  becomes  actually  good.    Is  not  this  the  three  ? 
— is  it  man's  case  [Adam's]  ? — from  innocence   (negative  goodness) 
through  sin  (positive  badness,  or  not-goodness),  into  active  goodness 
(positive  goodness  ?)     Are  not  those  merely  positive  and  negative  not- 
goodness  ;  and  therefore  the  same  virtually  ? 

Then  may  we  not  find  how  sin  comes  in  innocence,  by  seeing  how  error 
comes  in  ignorance  ?  Surely  it  comes  simply  by  adding.  That  is  not 
a  difficulty,  seeing  what  self  and  sin  are.  Does  not  that  '  alive  to  sin  ' 
mean  that  the  true  negative  must  be  a  positive  minus  ?  So  death,  of 
necessity,  is  self-life. 

With  regard  to  Design  in  creation :  may  it  be  thus : — that  while  the 
true  Divine  action  is  presented  to  us  in  the  phenomenon  of  necessary 
law,  still  there  is  in  the  world  also  that  which  is  not  thus ;  that  which 
does  exhibit  self-action  (design),  and  that  this  is  exactly  not-divine  ;  that 
this  is  the  work  of  the  creature  ?  May  there  not  really  be  in  Nature 
results  of  self  (or  not-divine)  action  ?  this  the  result  of  that  argument 
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(Agassiz,  &c.)  -which  insists  on  intellect  and  reflection,  there  ?  Perhaps 
it  is  true ;  and  there  is  relative  absence  of  the  Divine  act  in  Nature. 
As  our  own  act — design,  free-will,  &c. — is  not-divine,  so  wherever  there 
is  evidence  of  such  action,  there  also  is  the  not-divine.     Then  do  not 
let  us  pre-judge  the  question :  let  us  see  whether  or  not  there  is  in  Na- 
ture any  sufficient  evidence  of  such  mode  of  action.     Most  interesting 
results  might,  perhaps,  arise  from  this ;  and  why  should  the  signs  of 
this  he  so  chiefly  in  the  physical  organic  ?     Surely  our  first  natural 
impressions  from  the  Bible  no  more  ought  to  be  true  than  those  from 
the  (other)  facts  of  Nature. 

Think,  too,  how  it  is  necessary  that  our  impressions,  natural  inferences, 
and  assumptions,  should  go  beyond  the  limit  of  truth,  beyond  the  basis 
of  our  knowledge  ;  i.  e.  should  be  error.  How  else  should  there  be  ad- 
vance from  ignorance  to  knowledge  ?  This  includes  our  natural  con- 
viction about  the  existence  of  a  physical  world.  It  is  a  condition  of 
our  learning. 

Think  whether  there  be  not  creatural  (i.  e.  not-divine)  action  in  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

God,  as  creator,  not  separate  from  man,  only  from  '  dead '  man ;  so 

not  from  the  '  man '  Christ  Jesus. 

Is  it  not  pleasant  to  think  we  are  so  (in  respect  to  the  making  of  the 
world)  related  to  thinking  beings  (creatural)  to  beings  like  ourselves  ? 
It  has  a  great  charm,  and  one  which  can  be  suffered  to  have  its  effect  as 
soon  as  it  no  longer  involves  violence  to  our  thought  respecting  God. 
See  then  the  words:  'By  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds.'      Think  of 
Christ's  true  creatural  nature : — is  there  a  link  here  between  man  being 
as  the  Elohim,  and  Christ  being  as  man  ?     It  is  very  pleasant  to  have 
that  fesling  of  Design,  without  having  one's  feeling  respecting  God 
made  false.    Has  it  not  been  for  this  there  has  been  that  irreconcileable 
dispute  respecting  Design  in  Nature  :  to  teach  us  to  recognize  the  true 
nature  of  creation — the  creature  element  in  it :  that  God  made  the 
world  through  the  creature  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  unscientific,  if  we  argue  about  '  causes '  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  universe,  to  exclude  altogether  the  known  cause  of  free- 
will, design,  &c.     But  then  we  must  remember  this  is,  so  far,  not  to  at- 
tribute it  to  God  ;  and  then  look  fairly  at  the  question.     How  far  is 
creatural  (not-divine)  agency  apparent  in  creation ;  how  far  the  self,  or 
absence  of  the  divine,  is  evidenced  there  ?     Then  observe,  Science,  as 
showing  necessity  everywhere,  would  have  quite  a  different  attitude  :  it 
would  be  introducing  God,  instead  of  excluding  Him.     And,  in  brief, 
is  not  to  show  necessity  and  design  in  one,  exactly  to  show  God's  act  in 
the  creature  ?    Ought  it  not  to  be  so  ?    The  creature's  act  without  God 
— the  pure  self-act,  as  ours — wants  the  necessity :  so  the  creative  act 
differs  from  ours,  as  Science  shows.     It  is  right,  it  is  holy ;  so  it  comes 
again  to  that  point.     The  necessity  shown  in  Nature  shows  it  was  the 
creature,  indeed,  but  not  the  creature  without  God. 
Then  see,  for  ourselves  :  when  God  is  in  us,  our  action  too  will  have 
necessity,  but  it  will  not  lose  design :  it  will  be  like  that  of  the  creator. 

So  now  how  one  is  turned  round :  here  is  a  suppression  for  restor- 
ation.    We  must  maintain  Design  in  Nature ;  it  is  there  :  that  is  the 
proof  that  we  do  not,  shall  not,  lose  our  humanity,  our  individuality, 
in  being  Divine,  and  having  our  action  made  necessary. 
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Now  see : — in  respect  to  creation  we  say,  '  it  is  God  in  the  creature.' 
Do  we  mean  then  to  say  that  God  did  not  truly,  and  in  the  full  sense, 
create  the  world,  but  only  secondarily  created  it  so  ?     Certainly  not : 
God  acting  thus,  creation  is  truly  and  fully  God  acting.     This  reveals 
to  us  what  God's  action  is.     He  created  through  the  creature  because 
(not  although)  He  truly  and  absolutely,  and  in  strictest  sense,  created 
it.  It  is  so  he  creates.    That  is  the  law ;  revealed,  as  necessarily,  in  this 
instance.     And  then  as  to  the  question,  '  but  how  can  God  act  only  so  ? 
must  He  notjirst  have  produced  the  creature,  and  so  His  true  action  be 
not  through  it  ? — here  we  apply  a  wrong  conception  :  time  is  phenom- 
enal ;  it  does  not  apply. 

Once  more,  in  respect  to  the  physical,  as  phenomenal,   being  only 
through  the  percipient :  will  not  this  link  it  in  some  way  with  the 
creature's  part  in  the  creation,  and  show  it  simple  and  necessary  ?     To 
create  through  the  creature — what  is  it,  but  to  cause  the  creature  to 
perceive  a  phenomenon  ?     Putting  aside  the  idea  of  '  matter '  as  cre- 
ated, shall  we  not  find  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  phenomenon 
through  the  creature  simple  and  self-evident  ?     It  is  the  nature  of  a 
'  phenomenon '  that  it  can  be  created  only  through  a  creature :  it  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term.     So  here  are  two  proofs,  by  different  roads,  to 
the  same  point ;  for  also  that  which  is  created  through  the  creature 
must  be  a  phenomenon :  and  may  it  be  that  all  this  argument  respect- 
ing G-od  acting  in  the  creature,  creating  through  the  creature,  applies 
truly  to  creation  of  phenomena,  and  that  only  I     But  still  there  is 
something  important  in  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  phenomenon 
through  the  creature :  it  bears  on  the  qualities  in  the  phenomena, 
which  are  from  the  creature.     So,  e.  g.,  the  necessity  is  not,  the  design 
is. 

Observe:  it  is  not  to  us,  as  individuals,  that  the  evidence  of  de- 
sign is  due :  is  it  even  to  man  ;  or  may  there  not  have  been  design 
on  the  part  of  other  Beings  (creatural)  than  man  ?  and  so  we  perceive 
it  thus  apart  from  us,  because  it  is  also  to  them  ?     As  if  it  were,  that 
as  we  do  things  designedly  which  yet  are  not  done,  but  only  phenomen- 
ally, and  yet  are  done  to  the  impressions  of  others  besides  ourselves : 
so  may  it  not  be  that  some  creatures  have  done  something  (consciously 
and  by  design)  which  yet  is  not  done,  truly,  but  is  only  phenomenal ; 
but  still  is  to  our  (man's)  perception  also  ?     It  t's,  as  a  phenomenon. 

May  it  not  be  that  that  which  is  done  by  design  is  not,  and  cannot 

be,  truly  done  ?  so  that  design  can  only  be  seen  in  the  phenomenon. 
So,  too,  is  it  that  they  (as  we)  consciously  do  one  thing,  and  another  is 
truly  done  ? 

Or  may  there  not  be  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  the  actual,  while 

yet  a  consciousness  of  the  phenomenal  remains,  as  phenomenal  ?     Is 

it  so  that  creation  through  the  creature — with  necessity  and  design 

together — may  be  ? 

In  a  word,  we  can  have  Design  in  Nature,  if  we  will  accept  the  con- 
dition: viz.,  that  so  far  there  is  absence  of  the  divine ;  i.  e.  that  it  is 
creatural  action.  But  then  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  not  the  true 
divine  action. 

About  miracles. — Surely  it  is  impossible  to  say  now,  on  grounds  of 
strict  '  evidence,'  whether  they  occurred  or  not.     There  is  no  reason  for 
disbelieving,  if  the  book  that  affirms  them  be  itself  a  miracle  ;  but  they 
198,  Bible. 
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can  never  prove  it ;  because,  apart  from  its  authority,  there  can  be  no 
proof  of  their  ever  having  happened.  Surely  we  misuse  them,  when 
using  them  so.  Indeed,  how  can  there  be  '  external  evidence'  of  «  di- 
vinity '  ? — how  can  we  find  out  whether  anything  is  God's  doing  but  by 
what  it  is  ;  by  seeing  whether  it  corresponds  to  divine  or  human  work  ? 
Think  of  any  other  thing  besides  a  book — how  could  it  be  '  proved '  to 
us  that  God  made  it :  by  what  '  external  evidence  '  ?  The  question 
would  would  be,  simply,  '  Is,  or  is  not,  the  thing  a  part  of  Nature  ?'  if 
it  is,  the  author  of  Nature  made  it;  if  it  is  artificial,  not.  So  our 
question  is  simply,  in  respect  to  inspiration,  '  Is,  or  is  not,  the  Bible  a 
part  of  Nature  ?  '  [And  observe,  too,  it  is  a  good  conception  for  a  mi- 
racle, that  it  is  a  'part  of  Nature.'] 

'  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ' :  then  that  which  they  de- 
clare is  the  glory  of  God.      We  must  not  indulge  our  own  fancies  here, 
thinking  of  certain  things  as  being  His  glory,  and  which,  therefore,  they 
must  declare ;  but  we  must  learn  what  it  is  (see  the  necessity,  oneness, 
law,  non-intervention,  &c.)     No  authority  has  told  us  we  know  what 
tnat  glory  is :  Should  we  ever  have  thought  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
Christ :  ever  have  fancied  Calvary  for  it  ?     What  if  God's  glory  be  in 
the  opposite  and  negation  of  that  which  we  value  and  think  glorious — 
in  giving  up  '  will '  as  '  life  ? ' 


All  acquiring  knowledge  is  learning  in  what  respects  ourTconscious- 
ness  is  false  :  this  is  the  same  as  learning  the  cause  of  it.     From  the 
necessary  falseness  of  our  consciousness  (and  its  falseness  is  necessary 
by  our  admitted  defect),  may  we  not  trace  as  necessary  all  the  history 
of  human  thought — the  constant  conflict  of  consciousness  4and  .reason  ? 
for  evidently  the  consciousness  is  corrected  by  the  reason.     But  now, 
what  '  authority  '  has  reason  ?     How  is  it  competent  to  this  :  how  are 
its  results  better  ?  is  it  not  also  but  a  form  of  consciousness  ?  :;Here  is 
the  answer: — the  correction  by  reason  is  not  absolutely  true  ;  but  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  think ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  wanted.    It  is  thought 
in  the  line  of  least  resistance.     That  is  its  authority ;  it  is  relative  : 
the  question  being  a  relative  one.     In  short,  it  is  a  growth ;  it  is  the 
life  of  man,  mentally :  this  is  the  good  of  it.     That  authority  of  con- 
sciousness is  dead  ;  it  is  no  '  growth.'     Then  the  doctrine  of  Actualism 
in  respect  to  our  consciousness  of  inertness  takes  its  place  as  one  instance 
of  a  general  law.     It  becomes  deducible :  it  is  one  respect  in  which 
consciousness  is  corrected. 

And  what  a  prospect  is  opened :  all  our  consciousness  is  to  be  cor- 
rected.    As  Science  prepares  for  correction  in  respect  to  inertness,  so 
may  not  that  correction  prepare  for  another,  bearing  analogous  relation  ? 
Have  we  to  correct  consciousness  in  respect  to  the  '  spiritual,'  as^through 
Science  in  respect  to  the  '  physical '  ?  first,  Science  correcting  sense  ; 
then  the  moral  nature  correcting  the  intellectual  (scientific)  view  ?  What 
is  to  correct  this  ?     Have  we  to  do  the  same  in  respect  to  the  moral 
or  spiritual,   as  in  respect  to  the  sensuous  and  intellectual  ?     First 
was  cast  out  the  sensuous  self-view,  by  Science ;  now  we  must  cast  out 
the  intellectual  self- view  [Actualism]  :  hereafter,  must  we  cast  out  the 
moral  self- view  ? 

And  does  not  this  suggest  that  all  our  false  consciousness  has  a  truth 
Spirit,  300.     See  Vol.  ii.,  p.  392. 
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answering  to  it  ? — a  true  '  vengeance  '  thus  we  see :  not  the  idea  or  fact 
wrong,  but  only  its  mode  to  us  inverted.  So  again  with  respect  to  ne- 
cessity :  our  consciousness  is  false,  viz.  of  an  inert  necessity  in  Nature  ; 
but  there  is  a  true  actual  necessity.  So  again,  we  have  a  false  conscious- 
ness of  an  arbitrary  will,  but  there  is  a  true  will ;  a  false  consciousness 
of  knowledge  (intellectual,  viz.),  but  there  is  a  tiue  knowledge  ;  a  false 
consciousness  of  freedom — freewill — but  there  is  a  true  freedom.  We 
have  a  false  consciousness  of  good,  viz.  self-gratification ;  but  there  is  a 
true  good,  viz.  love  :  and  man  rises  from  the  false  to  the  true,  and  must 
rise ;  the  existence  of  the  false  proves  his  destiny  for  the  true.  In  all 
cases,  is  not  ours  a  negative,  the  true  a  vlus  ;  as  must  be  from  our  '  self? 
Ours  is  the  '  opposite '  to  the  true. 

Hence  from  this  opposite  consciousness  in  us — which  is  demonstrably 
necessary — arises  all  that  twofold-ness  of  ideas,  which  is  found  every- 
where. Is  there  here  any  clue  to  the  necessary  opposites  of  thought  ? 
Is  it  not  thus  that  every  error  has  its  truth  :  that  we  can  only  correct 
error  by  showing  its  truth  ?     [Is  this  connected  with  the  necessity  for 
two  changes  together  ?] 

Is  not  this  the  relation  of  false  and  true,  self  and  divine?  Every 
'  false  '  is  necessarily  by  and  from  a  self  or  subjective  element :  it  can 
be  no  otherwise. 

Man  does  know  the  spiritual.  He  knows  it  in  the  physical,  but  he 
has  not  intuition  of  it :  he  knows  the  spiritual,  but  does  not  know  that 
he  knows  it;  i.  e.,  he  does  not  know  that  that  which  he  knows  is 
spiritual. 

Yet  this  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  '  phenomena ' :  in  knowing 
phenomena  his  knowledge  must  truly  be  of  that  which  is  not  pheno- 
menal. 

First  is  cast  out  the  sensuous  self — for  Science  ;  then  the  intellectual 
self — for  the  spiritual  nature.  For  what,  then,  is  the  moral  self  to  be 
cast  out  ? 

Is  it  not  simply  a  truth  that  man  is  right,  but  not  consciously — 
he  does  not  know  it  ? 

His  wrong  consciousness  does  not  prove  wrong  Being,  but  only  wrong 
Being  in  relation  to  him.      The  consciousness  marks  the  Being ;  but 
the  relation  is  relative. 
Man  loves  God — that  is  what  he  does  love — but  he  does  not  know  it. 

Sensuous  consciousness,  false  by  '  self,'  is  corrected  by  intellect.  In- 
tellectual consciousness,  also  false  by  self,  is  corrected  by  moral  sense. 
Moral  consciousness,  also  false  (viz.  love  as  sacrifice,  'by  self  too) — 
what  corrects  this  ?  Consciousness  is  corrected  by  observation  and  rea- 
soning : — how  does  this  go  on  ? 

Is  not  '  perception  ' — as  one  with,  and  inseparable  from,  se//-consci- 
ousness — the  opposite  to  consciousness  ?     Is  not  perception,  always  and 
necessarily,  consciousness  of  that  which  is  not ;  i.  e.  of  phenomena  ? 
Think  of  the  necessity  we  are  under  of  referring  objectively  that  which 
is  subjective  (which  we  do  so  continually).     Is  this  the  distinction  of 
perception  from  true  consciousness — viz.  that  self  is  in  it,  falsifies  it  ? 
Then,  in  the  true  consciousness,  should  we  not  perceive  ?     Perhaps ; — 
that  is,  not  perceive  as  real,  or  as  fact.  That  is,  perceive  as  phenomenal. 
But  observe :  our  true  knowledge  includes  and  involves,  and  makes 
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right,  and  right  use  of,  onr  false  impression.     The  impression  is  not  lost 
in  the  interpretation  of  it ;  it  then  only  receives  its  true  value   and 
meaning  and  being.     So,  in  true  consciousness,  '  perception  is  not  lost ; 
it  then  truly  is. 

It  is  '  embodied  ';   '  dies  into  life ' :   all  that  is  in  it  remains,  except 

the  false  belief,  the  deception. 

Observe,  too,  how  the  Tightness  of  our  first  perceiving,  and  feeling  as 
real,  a  phenomenal  or  material  world,  is  illustrated  by  our  learning  to 
interpret  appearances.  It  is  right  that  we  first  believe  in  them ;  they 
must  come  first,  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  They  are  to  remain  as  ap- 
pearances, instruments  and  materials  of  our  knowledge.  So  are  pheno- 
mena :  the  order  can  be  no  other.  Even  &o,  must  not  the  self  precede 
the  Life  of  the  creature  ? 

By  altering  our  relation  to  anything,  we  alter  our  consciousness  in  re- 
spect to  it,  or  it  becomes  different  to  us. 

Is  not  Nature  inert,  physical,  to  us,  by  an  alteration  of  our  relation 

it  ?  i.  e.  being  made  apart  from  it,  &c.  ? 

If  we  were  in  the  sun,  it  would  be  different  to  us,  of  course :  BO  if  we 
were  one  with  the  'body' — conscious  of  the  body — it  would  be  different 
to  us  ;  to  our  feeling  or  perception.  So  Mature  also,  if  we  were  one  with 
it.  Are  not  physical  and  spiritual  the  difference  of  Nature  as  perceived 
(or  conscious  of)  from  without  and  from  within  ?  If  we  perceived  Na- 
ture as  it  were  from  within  (i.  e.  if  we  were  truly  conscious  of  it),  it 
would  be  spiritual  to  us. 

When  we  say  we  would  be  one  with  Nature,  we  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  we  would  be  a  tree,  e.  g. :  we  would  be  one  with  the  fact, 
iiot  with  that  which  '  is  to  us.'  Just  so,  if  we  said  we  would  be  in  the  sun, 
we  do  not  mean  balancing  ourselves  on  a  circle  that  would  lie  on  a  table  : 
our  feeling  and  perception  would  be  different  with  the  alteration  of  our 
relation.  We  know,  in  each  case,  that  which  is  to  our  senses  is  not  the 
fact.  In  truth,  is  not  the  entire  point  putting  the  'active'  sense — or 
touch — under  interpretation,  as  we  have  done  with  the  passive  ? 

God  is  '  absolute  surrender.'     He  yields  wholly :  but  then,  to  what 
does  He  yield,  but  to  God  ?     So  His  absolute  yielding  and  giving  are 
absolute  dominion  and  having.     This  is,  in  truth,  the  only  true  domin- 
ion and  true  having.     Man  yielding  to  God  also  is  the  yielding  to  man  : 
we  then  have  the  true  dominion  ;  we  yield,  but  it  is  to  man.     This  is 
the  true  individual  life  and  will.     This  is  the  '  I ' — the  true  having  our 
own  way. 

So  one  sees  love  without  sacrifice  :  necessarily  it  is  so.     To  have  the 

true  consciousness — the  divine,  the  universal — prevents  any  possibility 

of  sacrifice.     So  Christ  took  our  limited,  partial  consciousness — the 

self — and  showed  us  life  in  the  sacrifice  of  it. 

And  this  leads  to  another  thought.     There  is  a  new  meaning  in  the 
submission  or  yielding  of  Nature  to  man ;  i.  e.  in  its  passiveness  (its 
inertness  !)  :  that  must  be — the  feeling  of  its  yielding  to  us  ;  but  that  is 
of  force,  of  ruling  ;   the  perception,  therefore,  is  of  inertness.     Thus  we 
understand  why  there  mnst  be  the  phenomenon  of  inertness.    The  Being 
yields  :  as  a  father  might  to  teach  a  child,  and  the  child  think  him  unable 
to  do  other.     Thus  we  see  the  two  things  : — Nature  uniform,  because 
holy  ;  and  subject  to  our  '  force  '  (inert)  because  we  must  feel  it  yield  ; 
to  teach  us.     [For  evidently  our  feeling  of  force  and  control  of  the  phy- 
sical is  another  thing  from  the  mere  uniformity.] 
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Thus  we  must  feel  the  consciousness  of  self :  there  must  be  the  neg- 
ative element  to  our  thought. 

Of  course  we   shall  go  on  having   this   conception   of  negation   in 

thought ;  but  know  very  well  not  to  belong  to  that  which  we  believe,  &c. 
Thus  the  world  simply  is  spiritual :  if  we  will  only  treat  the  facts  ra- 
tionally, we  cannot  help  seeing  and  knowing  that  it  is  so. 

If  the  universe  be  living,  then  of  course  organic  life  is  no  wonder. 
Is  it  not  rather  but  a  partial  appreciation  of  the  fact,  that  the  part  of 
Nature  with  which  we  are  in  nearest  relation   we  find  living  ?     It  is 
only  that  we  know  it  better :  it  is,  in  a  sense,  seen  from  within. 

So  also  the  solar  system,  being  seen  from  within  as  it  were,  is  seen  to 

be  '  organization.' 

May  we  not  thus  gather  that  to  be  consciously  in  Nature,  in  a  higher 
sense,  would  be  to  find  it  living  in  a  higher  sense  ? 

In  man's  true  consciousness  surely  he  should  always  have  the  feeling 
of  his  own  condition — his  own  Being — as  modifying  what  is  to  him  : 
not  that  direct  '  perception '  (as  we  have)  but  a  consciousness  of  a  re- 
lation between  the  absolute  and  himself,  producing  such  phenomenon 
[even  as  knowledge  is  now  in  respect  to  ignorance]  :  and  this  apart  from 
any  '  deadness.'     He  must  feel  and  understand  the  '  form  '  of  the  phe- 
nomenon to  arise  from  the  '  form  '  of  his  Being.     So  has  he   an   '  uni- 
versal '  consciousness  ? 

It  is  striking  also  that  in  the  work  of  thinking,  i.  e.  discovering 
truth  from  phenomena  (or  phenomena  from  appearance)  man  has  to  con- 
sider himself,  to  turn  his  thoughts  there ;  to  take  in  that  as  an  element. 
This  is  almost  the  thing  he  has  to  do.     Does  it  go  with  the  part  the 
negative  takes  in  thought  also  ?     And  see,  in  true  knowledge,  when  ob- 
tained, is  ever  involved  an  implicit  reference  to  the  self-conditions  : 
true  knowledge  is  self-conscious. 

But  for  the  self-reference  of  our  true  knowledge,  what  does  it  mean  ? 
Is  it  that  the  intellectual  is  essentially  a  '  negative '  ?  Can  that  ele- 
ment be  hereafter  excluded  ?  Is  it  not  a  tension  ?  does  it  not  answer 
to  the  '  dead '  state  of  man  ? 

So  then  is  not  even  the  '  theoretical '  due  to  an  interpretation  ;  i.  e. 

in  its  origin?     Even  so  the  'fall,'  the  death  of  man,;  is  that  also 

by  an  act  of  sacrifice  ? 

So  may  not  one  see  how  there  should  be  death  and  redemption ;  why 
God  makes  alive  the  dead  ?  Is  it  not  thus :  that  the  death  is  from  sa- 
crifice ?  it  gives  demand  for  raising.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  ;  there 
could  be  no  death  but  from  sacrifice ;  none  that  does  not  claim  a  resur- 
rection. The  creature  willingly  gives  up  the  lower  life,  and  God  must 
give  the  higher.  So,  though  men  are  so  wicked,  is  not  man  all  right : 
nothing  in  his  state  dark  or  mysterious  ? 

The  opposite  of  free-will  is  not  passiveness,  but  freedom  :  so  the  op- 
posite of  self-consciousness  is  not  unconsciousness,  but  '  consciousness.' 
We  are  made  free  by  lo  s  of  free-will ;  conscious,  by  loss  of  self. 
Is  this  it: —     ignorance  falsity  knowledge  (truth). 

So  unconsciousness  self-consciousness  consciousness. 
Falsity  and  knowledge  are  opposites  ;  so  self-consciousness  and  consci- 
ousness. As,  when  in  error,  a  person  feels  himself  to  know,  but  does 
not ;  so,  in  self-consciousness,  there  is  the  feeling  or  seeming  of  consci- 
ousness, but  it  is  not  truly.  Ever  between  the  1  and  3  comes  this 
minus  or  opposite. 
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So  it  is  remarked  that  we  can  be  conscious  only  of  our  own  states ; 
cannot  get  beyond  our  self.  This  is  not  truly  consciousness ;  the  true 
consciousness  must  be  of  Nature  So  that  which  we  necessarily  believe 
through  our  consciousness  is  inert,  dead,  phenomenon  only  :  this  is  false 
consciousness ;  true  conscious'ness  being  of  Nature,  as  spiritual.  If  we 
were  conscious  of  objects,  of  course  we  should  have  universal,  and  not 
self-,  consciousness  :  an  '  altruistic '  consciousness ;  this  is  what  we  want. 
So  one  sees  the  good  side  of  the  common-sense  philosophy ;  the  as- 
sertion of  a  direct  consciousness  of  objects,  that  is,  of  Nature.  That  is 
the  true  idea  of  consciousness ;  but  it  is  not  ours.  It  ought  to  be  :  to 
have  that  were  to  bo  spiritual,  and  in  a  spiritual  world  ;  for  then  Na- 
ture would  be  to  us  as  it  is.  Very  interesting  is  that  affirmation  of  our 
consciousness  of  external  things :  how  deep  it  goes  ;  how  far  it  looks ; 
how  much  more  it  means  than  was  designed.  And  thus  our  conscious- 
ness being  of  self — a  consciousness  only  of  subjective  states — is  one 
with  the  perception  of  dead  Nature;  i.e.  having  the  unreal  as  our 
reality. 

Is  there  not  a  complete  series  of  opposites :  a  'self-form  of  each, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  actual  ?  Thus  : — self-true  =  false  ;  self-good 
=  evil ;  self-real  =  unreal  (phenomenal) ;  self-will  =  slavery  ;  self- 
conscious  =  not  conscious  ;  self-life  =  death. 

Surely  the  '  speculative '  methods  (philosophy,  &c.)  are  self-methods  ; 
this  is  the  secret  of  their  emptiness.  Laying  them  aside  was  rising 
from  a  self-knowledge  to  '  knowledge.' 

We  correct  consciousness,  i.  e.  self-consciousness  (i.  e.  sense)  by  rea- 
son ;  by  reasoning  on  observation.  It  has  authority ;  because  less  self 
is  in  it.  And  why  does  the  other  (the  senses)  work  (under  the  rule  of 
intellect)  ?  Is  it  the  part  of  the  self  thus  to  work  ?  So  is  the  intel- 
lect to  be  under  the  moral  sense  because  the  latter  has  less  self  again  ? 
is  this  the  secret  of  the  law  ?  is  this  mental  development  also  but  one 
instance  of  that  '  fact '  ? 

In  the  part  thus  taken,  may  we  not  see  what  and  why  the  '  self  is  ? 
what  its  work,  why  it  must  be  in  order  to  work,  &e.  So  in  the  au- 
thority of  sense  (of  old)  and  the  authority  of  intellect  (now),  have 
we  not  an  assertion  of  the  '  self  '-true  ?  and  the  subordination  of  these 
to  the  moral  is  setting  aside  the  self-true. 

But  why  that  intermediate  step  of  first  subordinating  sense  to  intellect  ? 
why  the  two  castings  out  self?  Surely  this  is  a  case  of  the  triad:  the 
universal  '  three '  is  here  again.  The  subordination  of  sense  to  intellect 
(for  Science)  is  the  theory — the  suppression. 

So  even  the  fall,  or  death,  is  also  a  casting  out  of  the  self :  it  is  the 
same  fact,  seen  oppositely. 

Thus  our  Science,  while  as  a  substitution  of  observation  and  reason  for 
sense-authority  and  speculation,  it  is  a  rising  from  self :  yet  also  it  is  but 
a  suppression,  not  an  interpretation.  Thus  it  is  there  is  the  struggle, 
the  antipathy ;  the  opposition,  between  Science  and  philosophy. 

'  Truth  to  us  '  is  falsity  :  is  not  self-consciousness  '  consciousness  to  us '? 
Our  sensuous  and  mental  experience  must  arise  from,  and  represent, 
man's  actual  experience,  because  that  is  (alone)  what  is ;  there  is  no- 
thing else  for  it  to  represent.  The  fact  being  thus,  the  appearance,  or 
what  'is  to  us,'  must  answer  to  it,  and  suggest  it.  For  observe  ;  this 
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conscious  life  of  ours  is  the  appearance  to  us  of  that  actual  life.  And 
these  come  to  us  last  first :  first  sensuous ;  then  intellectual ;  then  spi- 
ritual ; — being  in  inverse  order. 

Is  not  the  badness  and  evil  of  the  « self,'  after  all,  in  its  being  finite, 
limited,  not  universal  ?     Is  not  God  the  '  universal  Self '  ?  or  rather, 
•would  not  an  universal  self  be  all  right  ?     Might  we  not  be  content 
with  that  ? — as  Emerson  says,  '  to  be  the  self  of  Nature.'     This  surely 
is  the  right  idea : — Genius  is  that  '  self  of  Nature,'  so  far  as  it  is  Genius. 
But  then  returns  this  idea — that  '  finite '  is  not ;  it  is  nothing  but  that 
man  is  finite  [the  negation  is  self-evident]. 

Can  it  be  thus :  that  the  deadness  and  the  wrong  are  not  in  man's 
being  as  he  is,  but  in  his  not  '  knowing,'  feeling,  and  perceiving  the  case 
as  it  is.  He  ought  to  be  as  he  is ;  but  he  ought  to  '  know  '  (in  a  true 
sense)  what  and  how  this  state  is. 

How  curiously  this  brings  in  what  appeared  to  me  before  :  viz.,  that 

man  is  all  right,  only  lie  feels  wrongly ;  only  his  consciousness  wants 

altering — that  the  fact  should  be  to  him  as  it  is. 

And  see  how  this  brings  us  to  the  words  of  the  New  Testament.  "What 
we  want,  as  it  declares,  is  to  know.  To  know  is  life — that  is  all :  only 
in  respect  to  knowledge  is  the  wrong. 

Can  it  be  that  even  all  the  things  that  have  been  done  by  man  are 

right,  and  ought  to  be  ;  only  his  consciousness  in  respect  to  them  has 

been  wrong,  i.  e.  untrue  ?  (though  this  also  is  right ;  even  as  false 

ideas  in  ignorance  are.) 

To  know  is  all  man  wants.  But  now,  is  to  '  know '  to  be,  strictly  ?  or  is 
not  the  meaning  this — that  it  is  only  man's  consciousness  wants  alter- 
ing, and  not  any  being.  That  which  is — Being — cannot  want  altering ; 
cannot  change. 

Then  is  it  not  thus  :  the  creature's  Being — its  life  and  death — do  not 
go  into  Being,  properly  so  called ;  they  are  a  matter  of  '  knowing,'  of 
consciousness.     So  in  man's  death  ;  only  his  consciousness  is  wrong  ;  he 
only  wants  to  know.     Then  if  man's  life  and  death  be  in  that  conscious- 
ness, true  or  false,  there  is  a  clue  to  his  nature.     This  is  saying  again 
we  want  to  be  conscious  of  the  body ;  not  to  be  otherwise,  but  to  have 
other  consciousness.  This  physical  is  the  fact,  but  we  feel  it  not  rightly; 
i.  e.  as  apart  from  it,  not  as  from  within.     Is  it  really  true  that  this 
'  physical -felt '  universe  is  God  ?  and  that  to  have  consciousness  of  Na- 
ture— to  be  one  with  it — is  truly  to  be  one  with  God. 

Is  it  not  to  God  only  that  the  word  '  being  '  can  be  strictly  applied  ? 
then  the  creature's  '  being,'  as  a  creature,  is  not  strictly  Being.     Is  it 
not  consciousness  ?  essentially  the  being  of  that  which  is  not  Divine  ? 
Man's  '  being,'  therefore,  would  be  consciousness.     And  in  speaking  of 
his  being,  of  course  it  is  spoken  of  as  it  is  :  such  'being,'  viz.  conscious- 
ness.    Then  to  affirm  defect  of  '  being '  in  man  is  to  affirm  defect  of 
consciousness.     Thus  is  an  union  of  the  two  ideas :  only  man's  consci- 
ousness is  wrong,  yet  is  there  defect  of  (his)  being.     So  this  state  is 
the  opposite  of  consciousness,  or  man's  being  ;    it  is  not-man  (not-con- 
sciousness)  :  death  must  be  self-consciousnes  ;  and  the  self  is  not — not 
is  the  self,  but  is  consciousness  of  it ;  which  indeed  is  evident  if  the 
self  be  negation.     It  cannot  be  ;  it  can  only  be  to  consciousness.     This 
is  unified  again :  the  being  of  the  self  must  be  only  such ;  and  this  in- 
volves, surely,  that  the  '  being  '  of  the  creature;  or  opposite  to  self,  must 
be  of  the  same  kind. 
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Then  is  not  the  self  in  relation  to  the  creature  only,  as  it  were  ?  not 
in  relation  to  God ;  there  is  no  negation  in  respect  to  Him.     Self 
cannot  be ;  or  else  God  were  not — i.  e.  were  limited. 
Of  course,  to  show  of  what  kind  man's  being  is,  is  not  to  deny  it.     In 
affirming  the  creature  to  be  in  consciousness  only,  we  do  not  question 
that  it  i« ;  it  is,  in  the  proper  sense  of  it — it  is,  as  it.     How  this  lays 
hold  of  that  extreme  scepticism  which  sees  in  mind  only  states  of  con- 
sciousness. 

One  thus  denies  the  mental  as  the  material  substratum ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  virtually  done  before.  Is  it  Spinoza's  '  God  the  only  sub- 
stance '  ? 

God  simply  acts  out  His  nature ;  we  have  to  fight  against  ours. 
We  are  the  opposite  to  Him ;  the  opposing  of  our  self  is  the  being  one 
with  Him.  Are  not  creator  and  creature  opposites  ?  here  is  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  contrast  that  is  so  often  drawn.  The  self-assertion,  the 
self-will,  of  God,  are  right :  He  being  as  He  is,  these  are  the  very 
things  which  are  self-sacrifice  to  the  creature.  Thus  self-assertion  and 
self-sacrifice  are  one.  God's  self-assertion  (which  so  many  insist  upon) 
t»  self-sacrifice  to  the  creature ;  the  error  arises  from  overlooking  the 
difference  between  God  and  the  creature,  making  His  self-assertion  the 
same  as  ours.  The  perfect,  the  Divine,  is  in  the  union  of  self-sacrifice 
and  self-assertion ;  or  when  in  self-sacrifice  we  do  assert  ourselves  ; — 
when  that  is  our  will.  The  sacrifice  of  the  creature  is  the  assertion  of 
God  :  necessarily  it  is  so ;  this  is  an  axiom.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the 
not-God  ;  the  destruction  of  the  minus  is  the  assertion  of  the  plus ;  the 
destruction  of  darkness  is  light.  God  must  be  in  the  creature's  self- 
sacrifice. 

This  is  right ;  only  is  it  not  inverted  ?  It  is  not  that  in  the  creature's 
self-sacrifice  is  God  ;  but  that  by  God  coming  to  us  is  our  self-sacrifice. 
God's  self-assertion  must  be  the  perfect  good,  because  it  must  be  that 
which  is  so  good  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  self-sacrifice.  He  must  be  Love  ; 
His  presence  must  be  that  which  is  sacrifice  to  the  not-God.  God  must 
show  Himself  as  sacrifice  if  He  shows  Himself  in  the  creature.  The 
relation  involves  it. 

It   is    clear  that  a  child  who   believed  visual  appearances  existed, 
would  think  and  feel  that  he  altered  thing*  by  moving  his  eyes.    So  we, 
thinking  phenomena  to  be  real  existences,  think  and  feel  that  we  alter 
things  by  our  action ;  i.  e.  by  moving  our  hands,  &c.     But  in  truth, 
alike  in  both,  we  alter  only  our  own  impressions  (and  those  of  others). 
This  is  not  unpractical ;  we  want  our  impressions  altered ;  that  is  the 
thing  which  concerns  the  self,  and  with  which,  therefore,  self-action 
ought  to  be  concerned.     Men  do  not  cease  to  alter  appearances  by  the 
motion  of  the  eyes  because  they  understand :  they  do  it  better,   and  to 
better  purpose :  so  they  do  not  cease  to  alter  phenomena  by  motion  of 
the  hands,  &c.,  because  they  understand.     "VVe  alter,   by  touch,  teuch- 
impressions ;  as  by  sight,  sight-impressions. 

And  see  what  consequence  may  be  in  it :  how  much  depends  upon 
touch-impressions ;  even  as  how  much  depends  upon  sight-impress- 
ions— upon  what  we  see,  upon  how  we  see  it.  Error  or  knowledge 
often  depend  wholly  on  the  mode  of  our  sight-impression.  But  see : 
the  importance  here  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  appearances  to 
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the  true  object ;  so  the  importance  of  phenomena  (touch-impressions) 
on  their  relation  to  the  actual. 

Again :  there  is  doubtless  a  rational  necessity  for  our  action  on 
phenomena  (touch-action)  altering  the  impressions  of  others  besides  our 
own.  But  see  the  effect :  by  this  it  is  we  act  on  and  for  others  ;  thro' 
this  comes  the  demand  for  love. 

Sight-action  has  individual  reference  only  ;  touch-action  to  the  race. 
How  is  it  that  touch  is  otherwise  related  to  man  than  sight  is  ?     We 
have  thought  it  differently  related  to  that  which  is  without  him — 
taking  the  phenomena  to  be  that.     Touch  must  seem  to  be  differently 
related  to  the  phenomena,  if  truly  differently  related  to  man. 
That  our  self-action  only  affects  our  self-state,  and  in  seeming  to  affect 
the  external,  affects  only  states  of  man's  consciousness — is  the  comple- 
ment and  result  of  the  doctrine  that  man's  consciousness  is  conscious- 
ness only  of  his  own  states. 

This  common-sense  assertion  of  direct  perception  of  external  objects 
is  like  the  assertion  of  freedom :  it  applies  to  man's  true  Being,  and 
so  must  have  been  asserted,  but  it  is  not  true.  That  would  be  true 
consciousness  to  have  direct  consciousness  of  the  not-self — altruistic 
consciousness.  In  this  common-sense  philosophy  is  latent  the  entire 
doctrine  of  altruistic  consciousness ;  and  the  position  has  been  taken 
because  the  deadness  was  not  seen.  So  those  opinions  which  affirm 
what  is  true  only  of  the  living  man,  do,  by  their  provable  non-agree- 
ment with  truth,  prove  the  deadness. 

"We  are  affected  differently  by  things  when  nothing  in  them  is  altered ; 
and  that  by  virtue  of  our  own  action  (or  consciousness  of  action).  This 
is  proved  by  sight ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  is  useful  and  practical. 

Our  action  affecting  others'  consciousness  proves  the  oneness.     Is  not 
sympathy  a  proof  and  effect  of  that  oneness  ?     It  is  our  affair,  what 
happens  to  others  ;  it  affects  our  consciousness.    Does  not  conscience  also 
(remorse,  &c.)  appear  more  as  necessary;  its  foundations  in  Nature 
more  clear  ?  our  action  about  others  does  affect  ourselves.     Conscience 
shows  us  the  truth  of  our  relation.     That  isolated  feeling — that  we  are 
such  distinct  individuals — is  a  deception,  a  wrong  feeling.    These  things 
give  practical  evidence  of  the  oneness  of  men  :  the  affecting  of  others 
by  that  which  relates  to  each,  in  these  ways,  gives  a  justification  of  the 
explanation  of  the  action  of  each  on  the  phenomena  affecting  the  con- 
sciousness of  others. 

This  is  connected  also  with  the  mutual  bearing  of  men's  states  on 
each  other :  that  all  suffering  is  vicarious. 

Is  not  sympathy  [and  conscience  ?]  a  kind  of  altruistic  conscious- 
ness, a  presentation  of  what  the  true  manhood  is  ?     Does  the  idea  of 
being  members  of  one  body  fit  this  ?  as  the  relation  of  a  thing  to  the 
whole  body — all  the  parts  of  it — is  altered  by  the  action  of  the  hands 
alone.     If  the  hand  move  a  thing,  it  is  also  altered  to  the  foot. 

To  intellect,  are  we  not  individual ;  to  moral  sense,  one,  or  united  ? 
or  is  intellect  individual,  and  conscience  universal  ?  Are  sight  and 
touch  similarly  related  ? 

Thus  is  '  free-will '  clear :  action  and  freedom  are  one.  We  are  not 
free  to  the  actual,  because  we  have  not  action  in  respect  to  it. 

Our  action  is  not  in,  or  bearing  on,  that,  but  only  on  phenomena  or  im- 
pressions on  man?  Do  'angels,  in  our  'action,'  see  that  nothing  is 
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altered,  but  understand  that  man  has  altered  impressions  ?  is  it  so  we 
are  seen"?  as  we  understand  ahout  a  child  ;  how  hy  the  alteration  of 
its  eyes  it  feels  things  altered — the  world  is  altered  to  it.      So  have 
they  a  true  sympathy  with  us,  even  as  we  with  an  infant ;  and  how 
much  better  is  such  a  true  sympathy  than  one  founded   in  particip- 
ation in  error.     May  we  suppose  that  Christ  had  this  feeling,    even 
while  on  earth :  that  He  knew  how  alterations  of  phenomena  were 
but  alterations  to  man  ?     Was  this  part  of  His  difference  ? 
Is  it  as  in  a  dream  we  are  conscious  of  acting,  and  perceive  results,  but 
there  are  no  true  results  apart  from  us  ;  so  in  man's  self-action  there  is 
no  true  result,  apart  from^man  ? 

If  the  '  self '  that  is  in  man  be  one,  then  our  self-action  might  suffice 
to  affect  all :  but  why  in  such  ways  ? 

If  we  had  action  in  respect  to  the  actual,  it  would  necessarily  be  free  ; 
then  we  should  be  truly,  actually,  free.    We  are  now  phenomenally  free  ; 
viz.  we  have  phenomenal  action.     And  this  surely  is  enough  ;  enough 
for  responsibility  :  it  shows  what  we  are ;  and  as  the  motive  is  the  only 
moral  element  in  any  case,  the  grounds  of  justice  are  fully  laid. 

Thus  one  might  see  our  case  :  as  if  in  the  very  fact  of  our  being  bad, 
disposed  to  do  evil,  all  power  of  '  doing '  is  taken  away  ;  we  only  seem 
to  do :  the  guilt  is  ours,  but  no  mischief  is  done.  So  beautiful  is  the 
order  of  the  universe :  only  he  can  '  do '  at  all  whose  will  is  to  do 
good — only  the  holy  act.  Evil,  unholiness,  is  impotence,  mockery ;  it 
is  not-being. 

Think  how  many  different  impressions  we  have  from  one  object  by 
our  various  senses.  Is  not  our  intellectual  relation  similar  ?  Have  not 
the  various  senses  their  intellectual  parallels  ? 

How  strange  is  our  notion  that  there  are  different  objects  or  worlds 
•with  which  our  different  faculties  deal.     We  might  just  as  well  say 
so  of  the  different  senses.     Perhaps  we  do,  in  part,  err  this  way : 
thinking  of  different  '  forces '  as  operative  upon  our  [different  senses. 
Is  not  our  wrongness  this,  in  part :  that  we  identify  ourselves  with 
the  intellect,   to  which  the  object  is  inert,  or  to  which  the  inert  object 
is  reality.     So  the  object  is  inert  to  us — it  is  real  to  us  :  that  it  should 
be  inert,  and  be  real,  to  intellect,  is  right ;  but  that  ought  not  to  be 
being  so  to  us.     We  have|to  separate  the  '  I '  and  the  intellect ;  and  to 
do  this  consciously ;  it  is  so  actually,  already.    This  is  just  as  in  respect 
to  sight :  that  which  is  to  sight  is  not  the  reality  to  the  child,  but  he 
may  not  consciously  recognize  that  it  is  not  so ;  he  may  think  and  feel 
otherwise.    As  by  understanding  the  meaning  of  appearances  a  child 
gets  his  '  consciousness '  true  to  the  phenomena,  so  we  have  to  get  our 
consciousness  true  to  the  actual :  that  while  these  are  not  the  realities 
to  the  man,  they  should  not  be  felt  so. 

As  bearing  upon  this  idea  of  our  'being,'  and  not  knowing  it — 
being  wrongly  conscious,  and  necessary  to  have  our  consciousness 
brought  right — think  of  our  intellectual  knowledge  of  Xature  ;  of  which 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  we  know  it,  but  do  not  know  that  we  know  it ; 
that  we  are  wrongly  conscious,  and  need,  not  to  have  our  knowledge 
enlarged,  but  to  be  made  conscious  that  we  know. 

And  see  here  an  illustration  of  'being'  being  in  consciousness:  our 
knowledge  also  is  in  consciousness.  To  know,  and  yet  to  be  conscious 
of  ignorance,  is  our  state. 
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For  it  is  remarkable  how  we  do  implicitly  know,  (as  we  find  out  as  our 
knowledge  extends)  :  the  laws  of  Nature  are  axiomatic,  involved  in  the 
necessary  forms  of  our  intellect.  All  must  be  as  it  is  ;  our  intellectual 
nature  demands  it,  our  words  involve  it,  and  yet  it  seems  so  strange  and 
new  to  us  (i.  e.  the  phenomena  do) ;  we  cannot  predict,  or,  save  by  long 
study,  understand.  There  is  nothing  but  what  we  know  quite  well ; 
but  to  our  impression  and  feeling  it  is  quite  otherwise.  So  we  make  up 
1  theories.' 

We  do  feel  in  others :  the  sympathetic  emotions  are  facts.  Is  not 
this  the  true  consciousness  ?  is  it  not  proof,  nay  the  very  fact,  of  altru- 
istic consciousness  ?  only  it  is  mixed  with  a  false  consciousness,  not  al- 
truistic. Might  not  the  former  remain — were  it  not  redoubled — if  the 
latter  were  taken  away  :  all  the  joy  of  love,  but  no  pain  ?  our  consci- 
ousness not  only  include  sympathy,  and  in  antagonism  with  other  ele- 
ments, but  be  wholly  in  sympathy  ?  Or  perhaps,  rather,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  self  and  the  sympathetic  consciousness  might  be  inverted ; 
the  former  made  wholly  subordinate  to  the  latter,  seen  to  be  from  and 
for  it — being  thus  as  the  sight-consciousness  is  to  the  touch-con- 
sciousness. 

So  again,  is  it  thus : — if  the  '  one-humanity  '  be  the  fact,  and  the 
'  many  men '  the  phenomenon  only,  then  the  relation  of  the  '  one '  to 
God  is  the  true  relation ;  that  of  the  individuals  the  phenomenal.  So 
e.g.,  the  true  relation  is  of  child  to  father ;  the  phenomenal,  is  of  moral 
governorship.  Thus  we  may  understand  how  this  true  relation  of  father- 
hood necessarily  is  to  us  as  the  individual's  relation  of  moral  governor- 
ship ;  and  thus  that  expiation  must  be  the  phenomenon. 

If  light  be  a  subjective  consciousness,  as  all  admit  (a  self-conscious- 
ness), and  touch  be  altruistic  (i.  e.  truly  of  an  external  object)  then  how 
interesting  it  is  that  man's  true  consciousness  is  in  the  touch.  And  here 
we  see  the  Tightness  of  the  common-sense  philosophy  refusing  to  allow 
the  sense  of  touch  to  be  made  subjective  only ;  drawing  a  contrast  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  senses ;  affirming  it  to  be  of  a  real  external  ob- 
ject, such  as  touch  affirms.  It  asserts  it  to  be  altruistic.  True  consci- 
ousness is  of  other,  not  of  self. 

Because  the  consciousness  is  altruistic,  for  that  very  reason  it  is  ours. 
Touch  is  only  phenomenally  altruistic ;  it  only  gives  assurance  of  the 
external,  because  of  its  activeness.    A  true  consciousness,  as  being  active, 
must  necessarily  be  altruistic.     [So  God  must  be  creator  ?]     Here  is 
the  Tightness  of  seeing  touch  and  moral  sense  as  active.     The   '  I '  is 
truly  only  in  that  consciousness  of  other. 

Is  not  this  a  general  law :  that  self  comes  first  to  the  creature,  in 
every  respect  and  subject  ?    First  appearance,  then  reality ;  as  necessary 
from   ignorance :    viz.    to    ignorance   is    necessarily  defect   or    '  self.' 
The  end  is  necessarily  the  casting  out  of  self;  all  advance  is  this.     So 
must  there  not  have  been  speculation  before  Science — belief  according 
to  appearance  ?  And  so,  no  doubt,  to  the  child,  learning  by  touch  is  truly 
experimental ;  demanding  it  to  give  up  natural  speculations,  and  use 
active  ('self-denying)  means.    Experimental  Science  answers  evidently 
to  touch  i  it  is  active.     Yet  it  wants  a  seeing  again,  to  include  it  and 
make  it  right ;  even  as  our  instructed  sight  includes  the  results  of  touch, 
and  then  teaches  us  more — is  the  sense  which  conveys  most  knowledge. 
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"We  have  a  consciousness  (a  conviction  of  some  kind)  of  the  oneness 
of  man  ;   and  also  of  individual  separateness.     Now  the  problem  is  to 
hring  these  into  agreement,  to  put  them  into  right  relation.     They  are 
actual  and  phenomenal ;  hut  at  first  are  in  opposition  :  the  separateness 
(or  phenomenal)  is  first  assumed  ;  then  the  oneness  affirmed,  but  denied. 
They  will  not  go  together  as  both  true ;  therefore  one  must  be  the 
'  appearance '  of  the  other  (by  virtue  of  the  self}  ;  and  surely  it  is 
clear  that  the  self  element  should  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  separateness.     This  has  to  be  shown  necessary :  the  di- 
versity and  separation  by  negation. 

Is  not  here  a  general  principle  :  —we  get  hold  of  two  things  ;  two  feel- 
ings, each  seeming  to  vouch  for  some  fact :  e.  g.,  we  feel  there  is  a  phy- 
sical, and  there  is  a  spiritual.     Now  these  feelings  will  not  agree  ;  by 
logic  both  cannot  be  true  (as  in  this  case,  there  may  be  either  material 
or  spiritual,  but  not  both).     "When  this  is  the  case,  one  is  phenomenon 
of  the  other.     "What  we  must  do  is  not  to  deny  either,  or  to  try  and 
maintain  both  as  'fact,'  but  to  discover  in  which  the  self  is — that  is 
the  phenomenon  of  the  other  [but  only  by  this  could  the  other  be 
known  aright].     So  the  relation  of  the  phenomenal  to  ths  self  is  very 
simple,  and  sight  well  illustrates  it ;  since  it  is  clear  the  appearances  to 
sight — luminousness,  &c. — do  depend  (i.  e.  on  the  supposition  of  the 
reality  of  matter)  on  the  self.    We  have  to  find  out  which  is  altered  to 
us  by  our  own  condition  :  which  is  the  '  lying  sense ' — intellect  or  moral 
sense ;  that  which  affirms  the  physical,  or  that  which  affirms  the  spi- 
ritual ;  that  which  affirms  the  separateness,  or  the  oneness,  of  man. 
It  is  by  self  that  men  are  separate ;  by  self  they  are  in  a  material 
world.     Might  we  say,  men  are  in  the  physical  world,  man  is  not  ? 
In  respect  to  sight,  there  are  two  falsifications  :  first,  the  nature  of  man 
[as  seeing  luminousness,  &c.]  ;  and  besides,  the  differences  of  forms, 
&c.,  from  the  relation  of  the  individual :  one  general,  the  other  indivi- 
dual.    Is  it  the  same  in  reference  to  intellect  ? 

How  is  it  the  '  true '  may  seem  like  an  inference  from  the  phenom- 
enal (as  the  spiritual  from  the  physical)  ?  So  regarded,  of  course  it  is 
misapprehended ;  because  the  phenomenal  does  not  so  exist  as  the  in- 
ference supposes.  It  is  an  inverted  relation :  the  phenomenal  has  to  be 
deduced  from  the  actual,  not  the  actual  from  the  phenomenal.  When 
the  true  is  seen  as  the  cause  of  the  apparent,  and  as  alone  existing,  then 
alone  either  are  understood.  So  must  we  see  the  unity  of  men  as  cause 
of  the  felt  separateness  (by  means  of  the  feeling  of  the  oneness  rightly 
used)  ;  and  learn  to  know  it  aright  by  means  of  the  phenomenal  feeling 
of  separateness. 

In  general,  this  is  another  view  of  the  necessity  of  regarding  our  self 
in  every  view  we  take ;  i.  e.  in  respect  to  the  phenomenal  view.     [Is 
this  to  get  from  the  individual  view  to  the  man  view  ?] 

Does  not  this  twofoldness  of  our  consciousness  necessitate  the  sup- 
pression, with  restoration  (interpreting)  of  both  ?  So  is  not  man  sup- 
pressed (denied)  as  one,  to  be  restored — interpreted — as  one  ;  and  with 
the  phenomenal  separateness  of  individuals  embodied,  and  in  its  right 
place  ?  Is  it  the  oneness,  the  not-selfness,  that  is  to  be  restored  ?  '  that 
they  all  may  be  one,  as  we  are  ?  ' 

When  we  have  recognized  the  relation  of  sight  and  touch,  and  un- 
derstand what  we  see — 'appearances,'  but  of  what  'reality' — then 
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light  has  a  new  character,  a  new  value  and  availableness  :  it  is  worth 
while  then  to  study  appearances ;  it  gives  us  true  knowledge.  So  with 
the  study  of  the  phenomenal :  when  we  recognize  the  relation  of  intellect 
and  moral  sense,  and  understand  of  what  phenomena  are  the  phenomena 
— then  Science  is  a  new  thing.  The  positivist  argument  has  lost  its 
ground. 

Is  not  the  oneness  of  man  the  clue  to  many  puzzles  ?  are  not  things 
which  are  difficult  to  us  just  what  they  must  be  by  virtue  of  that  fact  ? 
e.  g.,  the  phenomenon  is  only  from  and  by  maw ;  but  must  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  to  the  individual  as  it  is  ?  It  should  so  be  real  to  the  indivi- 
dual, not  to  man.  Also  thus  should  not  our  individual  self-action  alter 
the  phenomenon  to  all  ? 

Can  we  act  with  reference  to  that  which  is  actual,  only  by  a  regard 
to  man  as  one — regard  to  all,  or  the  whole  ?  We  do  unconsciously 
act  with  respect  to  '  man ' ;  individual  action  is  universal  in  its  ef- 
fects and  bearing ;  but  it  must  be  made  consciously  so — our  act  must 
be  so ;  i.  e.  our  feeling  and  thought  must  be  made  true  to  the  fact. 
The  true  objects,  ends,  and  work  must  be  that  which  we  regard. 
Is  not  suffering,  endurance — i.  e.  sacrifice — man's  action  ?  is  not  this 
an  action  on  the  actual  ?  This  rules  the  phenomenal. 

Man  is  one.  We  have  found  mystery,  and  been  perplexed  about  many 
things,  through  not  recognizing  this  unity ;  from  the  assumption  of  se- 
parateness,  by  false  consciousness,  instead  of  recognizing  oneness. 

Then  can  it  be  that  it  is  not  that  man  is  dead  ;  but  that  living  this 
separate  (self)  life  is  not  partaking  of  his  life  [i.  e.  not  consciously — 
not  as  such  individuals)  :  it  is  this  constitutes  us  so.  This  life  of  ours 
is  not  man's  life.  "We  are  not  conscious  of  it ;  we  are  to  be  introduced 
into  it,  to  partake  of  it.  Christ  shows  it. 

Is  it  not  an  axiom  that  all  se//"-consciousness  must  be  false  as  to  the 
external  fact  f     Thus  the  common-sense  philosophy  affirms  that  our 
consciousness  is  direct  consciousness  of  Nature.     The  work  is  to  get 
that  self  away  which  stands  between  us  and  Nature,  and  prevents  our 
being  conscious  of  it. 

As  Genius  is  not  conscious  of  its  power,  but  feels  and  knows  it  in 
its  working,  in  its  action  and  effects,  as  it  is  in  acting — so  might  there 
not  be  being,  not  conscious  of  itself,  but  felt  and  known  in  its  work,  in 
its  relation  and  effects  [Being  in  action  ]  ?  Were  not  this  the  true  hu- 
man life  ;  one  with  Nature  ? 

Here  is  the  necessity  of  suppressing  instinct.  One  sees  the  two 
lives  within,  the  two  faculties  which  necessitate  this.  We  affirm 
first  that  which  is  true  of  the  actual  to  be  true  of  the  phenomenal :  then 
we  deny  this,  and,  taking  the  phenomenal  as  actual,  we  find  out  its  truth  ; 
and  so  affirm  as  actual  that  which  is  (and  cau  only  be)  phenomenal — so 
suppressing  instinct  [tension,  hypothesis];  and  leading  necessarily  to  inter- 
pretation. The  '  instinct '  is  not  true  of  the  phenomenon :  thus  a  clear 
basis  is  laid  for  the  discovery  of  the  actual  through  the  phenomenon. 

So  one  may  see  the  lightness  of  those  who  stand  iip  for  a  religion  ac- 
according  to  the  phenomenon.  Is  it  the  instinctive  affirming  that  as  true 
of  the  phenomenon  which  is  true  only  of  the  actual ;  or,  vice  versa,  is  it 
not  rather  the  affirming  the  phenomenal  as  the  actual  ? 

Does  the  perplexity  about  negation  also  arise  in  that  way  ?     Do  we 

instinctively  affirm  *  action '  of  negations  ? 
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K"ow  seeing  our  'intuitions'  as  an  attributing  of '  tlust  which  It  true 
of  the  actual  to  the  phenomenal : 

[and  in  the  same  way  we  attribute  that  which  is  true  only  of  the 
'real'  to  the  apparent ;  and  the  process  probably  is  the  same  in  both]' 
do  not  we  see  how  'existence'  must  be  intuitively  [instinctively]  attri- 
buted to  the  phenomenal  ?,  And  so  the  '  common-sense  '  position  is  seen 
necessary  :  we  must  instinctively  attribute  existence  to  the  phenomenal ;. 
it  is  one  instance  of  a  general  law  ;  and  then  we  ought  to  find  out  that 
it  cannot  possess  it.  This  question  of  existence  can  thus  be  one  of 
quality. 

But  is  it  not  to  be  considered  that  we  could  not  learn  the  actual  from 
the  phenomenal  if  we  had  not  a  faculty  by  which  to  know  it ;  if  we 
were  not  consciously  in  relation  with  it.  We  could  not  learn  from 
sight  if  we  had  not  touch :  so  we  must  have  knowledge  of  the  spirit- 
ual, or  the  phenomenal  must  be  dumb  to  us. 

Observe  how,  in  point  of  fact,  we  might  say  we  only  want  another 
sense.     Suppose  a  being  with  sight  aloue  :  then  to  him  evidently  'appear- 
ances '  would  be  the  realities ;  he  would  have  to  do  only  with  them. 
Then  add  touch ;  and  see  how  he  is  altered :  appearances  are  no  more 
his  realities.     His  sight — his  experience  in  respect  to  appearances — re- 
mains the  same,  but  his  existence  is  different :  he  lives  in  the  solid  world, 
&c.     So  now:  touch-things  are  the  realities  to  us — phenomena  (or self- 
realities)  :  but  give   us  another   sense   for   '  actual '  existence,  and  our 
touch  might  remain  just  the  same  — all  our  experience  might  be  the  same 
in  respect  to  the  phenomenal — but  it  would  be  no  more  real ;  we  should 
be  in  the  spiritual  world.     And  see  what  a  difference  to  our  feeling  and 
consciousness  is  in  having  or  not  having  such  sense.      Think  of  touch  : 
without  it,  the  world  would  be  to  us  as  it  is  to  the  eye :  and  how  we 
should  misunderstand,  mis-estimate  it ;  how  we  might  think  evil  good, 
and  vice  versa.     Yet  if  we  had  only  sight  it  would  really  be  so  to  us. 
So  indeed  it  is  the  case  with  one  who  has  not  learnt  the  relation  of  sight 
to  touch  ;  only  he  has  discordant  experience,  and  is  puzzled. 

This  last  is  our  casa.  We  are  as  if  we  were  defective  of  sense  for  the 
actual;  but  we  are  not  truly  so,  only  we  do  not  understand  the  relation. 
We  have  touch;  but  we  do  not  understand:  we  have  hitherto  thought 
appearances  realities.  Now  we  say  we  have  only  to  do  with  '  appear- 
ances '  (finding  out  that  they  are  but  such).  This  must  resolve  itself  in 
only  one  way.  Men  cannot  so  be  content ;  because  they  have  the  '  touch'. 
Without  it,  the  phenomena  would  be  enough  in  their  reality,  and  they 
would  be  content. 

In  fact,  there  would  be  no  conscience — moral  conditions  would  not  be  ; 
but  then,   also,   without  it  there  would  be  no  self,  no  free-will,  &c. 
This  spiritual  relation  is  the  distinction  of  man  from  the  beasts.    Thus 
'  man  '  has  the  spiritual,  but  he  wants  to  know,  to  use  aright :  not  he  is 
wanting,  but  Man  is  not  in  us.     The  self  is  between  us  and  our  man- 
hood; the  self,  to  which  the  phenomenal  is  real;  which  is  merely  de- 
fect, ignorance.     So  it  all  comes  round:  as  individuals  there  is  de- 
fect in  us  :  ['  our '  perfection  is  in  the  oneness  of  man.] 
But  the  analogy  of  'reality'  to  sight  is  good ;  and  how  .t  oaly  wants  an 
added  sense  to  place  us  in  a  spiritual  world,  leaving  all1  present  experi- 
ence the  same :  which  is,  indeed,  not  so  much  an  added  sense,  as  a  con- 
scious recognition  of  the  relations  of  the  senses. 
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If  the  fact  of  Nature  be  proved  spiritual,  then  is  it  not  only  a  spi- 
ritual world,  but  the  spiritual  world :  the  known  spiritual  world,  with 
which  we  are  consciously  related.     And  not  only  so,  but  also  the  spi- 
ritual world  is  the  fact  of  Nature.     So  can  we  not  learn  that  spiritual 
world  ?     And  again  ;  what  is  proved  by  experience  is  that  we  cannot 
discover  a  physical  (inert,  or  thinkable)  fact  of  Nature  ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  we  cannot  discover  a  spiritual  one.     We  have  not  been 
looking  for  the  right  thing.     So  we  embrace  and  use  the  positivist  ar- 
gument.    We  admit  the  inference  from  experience :  but  the  failure  to 
do  one  thing  cannot  prove  that  another  cannot  be  done  :  the  failure  to 
find  out  a  physical  fact,  or  cause,  cannot  prove  that  a  spiritual  one  can- 
not be  found. 

May  we  think  of  having  true  human  consciousness  in  connection  with 
consciousness  of  man  as  one  ?  i.  e.  consciousness  of  the  one  humanity — 
which  is  so  evident  a  fact — being  consciousness,  of  that  great  work 
which  is  done  in  and  through  man  as  a  whole ;  as  we  see,  in  the  un- 
foreseen development  of  the  human  race  through  individual  activities. 
Why  not  have  consciousness  of  that  ?  were  not  that  manhood  ? 

This  again  is  an  instance  of  the  law  of  doing  consciously  what  has 
been  done  unconsciously. 

Then  conscious  of  necessity — that  work  is  part  of  Nature  :  true  Nature  is 
seen  in  it.  Nature,  as  one  with  that — as  the  whole  of  which  that  is  part 
— surely  is  spiritual.  Thus  do  we  see  better  what  Nature,  as  spiritual, 
is  ?  And  do  we  best  see  Nature  in  this  natural  development  of  man  ? 
. — best  see  what  it  is — what  is  her  necessity,  her  life  ? 

So  again  ;  were  not  this  like  having  another  sense  ?  Then  might  not 
all  that  is  now  remain  ? — all  our  consciousness ;  even  of  free-will,  of  in- 
dividual choice  :  all  be  to  us  the  phenomenon  of  the  other. 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  law  that  the  last  in  experience  is  first  in  cause. 
To  us  it  seems  that  the  evolution  of  humanity  is  the  result  of  indi- 
vidual freewill :  is  not  truly  the  individual  action  the  result  of  the 
development  of  man  ?  [just  as  if  we  should  think  that  impressions  on 
touch  were  caused  by  the  existence  of  that  which  is  to  sight,  instead 
of  vice  versa.] 

Is  not  this  the  true  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  individual  action, 
and  foreknowledge  ?     We  are  conscious  of  our  own  deed  as  *  action ' 
(we  attribute  to  the  phenomenon  the  property  of  the  actual)  ;  i.  e.   as 
free  ;  because  we  are  conscious  of  it  as  being.     The  false  consciousness 
of  it,  involves  that  of  free-will. 

That  necessary,  instinctive,  Nature-performed  development  of  man 
is  the  cause  of  individual  experience  altogether ;  and  in  a  true  human 
consciousness  this  would  be  felt.     We  want  the  man-consciousness ; 
therefore  our  sense  of  free-will.     It  is  an  inverted  order ;  as  if  the 
world  depended  on  us,  not  on  God.     On  us  depends  only  the  pheno- 
menon. 

This  is,  on  us  depends  the  real ;  that  which  ought  to  depend  on 
us,  to  make  us  the  free  moral  and  intellectual  and  responsible  be- 
ings we  are.  It  is  a  probation,  such  as  we  might  give  a  child ;  a 
thing  of  no  consequence  at  all,  yet  a  test  to  him,  and  felt  so  too ;  to 
prepare  him  to  deal  with  truly  important  things. 

Then  can  we  understand  the  individual  actions  by  seeing  them  in  thia 
relation  ? 
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This  development  of  humanity  surely  is  the  making  alive ;  and  is 
but  another  presentment  of  the  thought  that  the  redemption  of  man  is 
the  cause  of  all  our  experience,  active  as  well  as  passive. 

In  our  feeling  and  thought  of  the  individual  life,  are  we  not  as  if  in- 
dividual blood-discs  or  cells  should  be  regarded  as  the  objects ;  or 
should  so  regard  themselves  ?  [Perhaps  they  do ;  perhaps  the  life  of 
an  organic  body  is  by  such  individual  aggregates.] 

Is  not  man  (i.  e.  are  not  we)  couscious  that  we  are ;  i.  e.  that  we  are 
being,  or  actual,  while  in  fact  we  are  only  real,  or  phenomenal  ?  Dreams 
surely  illustrate  this :  there  is  a  false  consciousness,  even  of  ourselves ; 
our  own  state  not  being  such  as  we  are  conscious  of.     May  we  not  say 
that  we  ourselves  are  but  phenomena  ?  even  as  in  dreams  the  '  we'  that 
we  are  conscious  of  are  but  phantasms.     But  observe,  in  all  this,  the 
false  consciousness  is  not  the  important  thing,  but  that  which  causes  it. 
There  is  a  reality;  as  even  in  dreams.  So  also  in  this  phenomenal  life 
there  is  an  actual  fact,  and  this  it  is  concerns  us. 

Do  we  say  of  a  man  suffering  under  nightmare,  that  he  has  to  do  only 
with  phantoms  ?  Of  course  not.  His  feeling  that  has  to  do  with 
them  is  the  mischief:  he  should  deal  with  realities,  and  turn  on  his 
side,  &c. 

That  we  are  phenomenal  only,  links  itself  with  the  idea  of  the  crea- 
ture's Being  as  being  matter  of  consciousness  only  (i.  e.  apart  from 
God) ;  for  phenomena  are  essentially  matters  of  consciousness,  and 
only  of  consciousness. 

Surely  we  could  only  have  perception  of  phenomena  as  real  (i.  e. 
actual)  by  means  of  such  false  consciousness  of  self: — as  in  a  dream, 
only  by  false  consciousness  of  self  (as  phantasm)  can  we  have  have  per- 
ception of  phantasms  as  phenomenal  (i.  e.  as  real). 

Here  is  a  curious  parallel : — phantasms  are  to  us  in  dreams  as  phe- 
nomena are  when  awake.  Now  is  not  the  '  actual '  to  us  in  true  life 
as  phenomena  are  in  this  physical  state  ?  Again :  dreams  are  real  to 
the  individual  alone ;  phenomena  are  real  to  all  men. 

Is  it  well  to  use  the  word  '  real '  for  real  to  man's  consciousness  ? 
Thus  phantasms  are  real  to  us  in  dreams ;  the  actual  is  '  real '  to 
us  in  true  life.  »Ve  want  the  actual  to  be  '  real '  to  us,  which  now 
it  is  not.  So  the  word  '  real '  would  have  a  different  application, 
according  to  the  state  denoted. 

And  is  it  vice  versa :  that  only  by  perceiving  phenomena  as  real  could 
we  have  such  self-consciousness  ?  the  two  must  go  together.  Which 
should  have  precedence  in  thought ;  which  should  be  regarded  as  cause  ? 
Should  it  not  be  the  former :  consciousness  of  self,  because  of  the  false 
*  perception '  ?  Thus  does  the  self-consciousness  come,  being  simply  from 
man's  defect,  whereby  '  phenomena '  are  to  him,  or  his  world  is  defect- 
ive. By  virtue  of  that  he  must  have  a  consciousness  which  is  '  self ' ; 
viz.  not  a  true  consciousness,  which  is  necessarily  altruistic.  Only  thus 
conld  we  feel  inert  things,  or  '  phenomena,'  at  all  as  real — have  consci- 
ousness of  that  which  is  not.  In  order  to  that  we  must  have  conscious- 
ness of  being  apart  (viz.  for  self-action  or  force)  ;  and  so  we  naturally 
think  that  the  type  of  personality  of  existence.  We  do  not  naturally 
rise  to  '  unity ' ;  that  seems  to  us  a  loss. 

Only  by  being  perceptive  of  inertness  does  man  gain  knowledge 
of  his  own  defect;  only  so  can  he  learn — learn  '  himself.'  This  'endow- 
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ment*  by  which  he  ' 
struct  Science  :  that  is  the  basis  of  '  cause  and  effect.'  And  here  is  the 
idea  of  that  '  intuition  '  of  cause  and  effect :  it  is  from  the  consciousness 
of  inertness  (i.  e.  of  self). 

By  conceiving  a  Being  with  sight  but  without  touch — faculties  which 
deal  with  appearance  only,  and  not  with  reality — 

— which  by  the  bye  is  impossible ;  and  so  equally  impossible  is  it 
that  we  should  have  faculties  which  link  us  only  with  the  phenom- 
enal. It  can  only  be  that  those  which  so  link  us  may  be  felt  as  the 
only  ones  belonging  to  us. 

to  such  a  Being  how  there  would  be  change,  while  there  was  yet  no 
change.  And  again  ;  his  world  would  exist  not  in  space,  but  in  surface 
only  ;  in  a  way  in  which  there  could  be  no  existence.  He  would  have 
to  invent  all  sorts  of  '  laws '  to  account  for  the  changes,  while  nothing 
changed :  such  impossible  notions  as  ours  of  '  passive  causes,'  &c.  And 
again ;  to  him  things  might  be  all  wrong  and  evil,  while  yet  nothing 
was  wrong  ;  and  for  his  understanding  of  all  this  it  would  be  necessary 
only  that  he  should  know  the  touch-object,  and  see  how  it  must  affect 
him  with  such  appearances. 

Might  there  not  also  be  a  responsibility ;  a  sense  of  action  in  which 
should  be  sense  of  crime  (viz.  of  consciously  evil  external  results),  in 
which  there  should  be  no  harm  done  ?     Might  not  this  be  an  admirable 
training?     Is    it    not  so   in  fact  with  children  :    do   they  not   have 
consciousness  of  sin  while  no  harm  is  done  ? — their  actions,  in  which 
they  feel  so  wrong,  alter  nothing  but  appearance  to  themselves.  So  ours 
alter  nothing  but  phenomena  to  man.    Thus  do  we  not  understand  that 
the  true  motive  for  right  is  not  that  harm  may  not  be,  but  for  life  ? 
Disregarding — or  regarding  aright — phenomena,  we  must  act  right. 
So  one  comes  again  to  the  fact  that  the  universe  must  be  perfectly 
good,  whatever  man  may  be  :  on  that  only  the  phenomenon  depends. 
And  the  goodness  demands  this  evil ;  even  as  the  physical  Tightness 
or  accuracy  of  things  demands  wrongness  in  the  appearances. 
We  have  consciousness  to  sight  in  '  surface,'  which  cannot  be ;  why  not 
consciousness  to  touch  of  existence  in  space,  which  cannot  be  ?    Beason. 
alike  frees  us  from  both  deceptions.     So  again  :  there  cannot  be  being- 
in-time,  even  as  there   cannot  be  being-in-surface :  it  has  not  the  re- 
quisite  'being,'   substantiality,  reality;  for  it  is  evident  'being'  de- 
mands certain  conditions.     A  farther  problem  therefore,  is :  what  are 
.those  conditions  ? 

Observe,  how  that  which  cannot  '  be  ' — surface-existence,  viz. — may 
be  necessarily  believed  by  us ;  so  that  to  get  right  we  must  find  out 
about  ourselves,  by  finding  that  there  cannot  be  such  '  being,'  and  that 
onr  natural  impressions  are  wrong.  In  respect  to  surface,  we  find  this 
out  primarily  by  touch  ;  but  then  the  eye  also  recognizes  it,  and  be- 
comes a  means  of  most  important  information  respecting  that  which  is 
not  surface,  though  its  impressions  remain  only  of  surface.  So  in  regard 
to  the  actual,  we  understand  the  phenomenal  (that  which  is  to  intellect) 
not  to  be,  first  through  conscience ;  but  then  intellect,  though  still  deal- 
ing with  the  same  impressions,  readily  apprehends  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  appreciates  the  cause — the  actuality  (as  the  eye  the  solidity.) 
Can  there  be  anything  answering  to  the  two  eyes  ?  Think  of  the  op- 
positea  the  intellect  demands  :  do  not  they  give  the  actualness,  even 
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as  the  two  pictures  on  the  eyes  the  solidness  ?     Are  not  those  two 
pictures  truly  two  opposites  ? 

Again :  the  eye  must  deal  with  surface  only ;  hy  the  nature  of  the  case 
it  is  right  and  necessary  ;  so  surely  the  intellect  must  deal  with  pheno- 
mena only,  i.  e.  with  that  which  is  in  time. 

The  things  to  intellect  must  be  thus  inert  and  changing  (in  truth  su- 
perficial] ;  that  is  what  the  intellect  deals  with.     That  '  existence  ' 
cannot  be  as  the  phenomenal,  is  proved  by  the  '  not-acting ' ;  and  so 
appearances  must  be,  and  would  be  found  to  be,  inert,  by  a  child  with 
touch,  yet  not  understanding  it.     From  that  faculty  in  him  must 
come  the  demand  for  such  action  ;  and  is  it  not  by  the  (physical)  in- 
ertness that  appearances  are  first  found  to  be  but  appearances  ? 
So  does  our  very  feeling  of  inertness — not-action — in  phenomena  imply 
another  sense  in  us ;  else  we  should  never  have  demanded  it,  or  thought 
of  indicating  its  absence.     This  very  fact  demonstrates  the  existence  in 
us  of  an  (undeveloped)  '  actual '  touch,  to  which  the  acting  existence  has 
relation  ;  and  vice  versa. 

Does  not  the  child  invent  causes  and  powers  for  the  changes  of  un- 
acting  '  appearances,'  even  as  we  for  phenomena  ? 

To  make  a  '  reality '  felt  as  evil,  simply  take  away  the  conscious 
perception  of  reality,  and  let  only  the  conscious  perception  of  appearance 
remain;  i.  e.  let  the  appearance  be  real  [i.  e.  by  defect].  Is  not  this 
the  problem  of  the  world  ? 

It  is  not  defect  of  '  being '  (in  a  true  sense  that  cannot  be)  ;  but  of 

consciousness,  which  is  simple  enough  and  common). 
And  observe  :  this  changing  of  the  real  [i.  e.  to  our  touch)  is  as  neces- 
sary to  right  knowledge  of  the  '  actual,'  as  is  the  changing  of  the  ap- 
parent to  the  right  knowledge  of  the  '  real.' 

Is  not  that  truly  an  absurd  notion  of  ours  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
universe  should  not  include  a  knowledge  of  man,  and  a  means  of  ap- 
preciating, thro'  our  impressions,  his  condition  and  changes  ?  It  is  simply 
the  child's  puzzle — i.  e.  in  relation  to  man :  but  this  to  us  as  individuals 
is  the  great,  active,  responsible,  noble  life. — But  what  a  field  it  opens 
up :  from  changes  in  the  phenomena  to  deduce,  to  learn,  the  history  of 
man. 

A  person  with  only  sight,  though  having  the  impressions  of  surface- 
being,  would  of  course  not  be  so  ;  he  must  be  substantial ;  and  so  there 
would  arise  a  discord  in  his  feeling :  his  being,  or  life,  and  his  impres- 
sions, would  be  at  variance.  He  would  perceive  his  own  body  as  sur- 
face only ;  and  yet,  acting  so,  would  fail.  Is  not  this  like  our  feeling 
ourselves  in  time,  or  phenomenal  ?  We  feel  ourselves  to  be  as  we 
cannot  be. 

Thus  too  we  do  not  deny  that  these  things  'are,'  as  we  do  not  deny 
that  a  surface  is :  « it '  is,  such  as  it  is.  "We  only  apprehend  the  nature 
of  the  case — that  there  is  not  such  '  existence,'  but  existence  causes 
that  to  be  perceived.  [And  so  of  existence  in  time]. 

Faculties  that  deal  with  appearances  must  give  us  '  existences  '  which 
have  a  '  mode '  impossible  to  existence.  So  in  truth  our  feeling  of  and 
relation  to  the  phenomenal  world  is  all  deducible  from  the  very  fact  of 
our  being  intellectual  (self-conscious)  ;  having  this  '  faculty '  which 
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deals  with  'phenomena.'  •  By  virtue  of  this  nature- of  it  (which  is  so 
simple:  it  muse  be  its  nature,  even  as  it  is  of  sight  to  deal  only  with 
appearances)  our  perception  of  physical  existence  is- involved,  and  our 
feeling  in  respect  to  it  is  simply  from  our  imperfect  apprehension  of  our 
relation  to  the  existence  that  is,  which  has  the  necessary  properties  of 
'  being.' 

Thus  time  is  a  condition  of  phenomena ;  viz.  as  changing  with  us — 
even  as  appearances  which  are  to  the  eye  must  have  the  property  of 
changing  with  changes  in  us.  May  we  find  '  time  '  in  that  necessarily 
perceived  external  change  by  virtue  of  change  in  man  ?  But  does  not 
this  change  in  man  also  involve  '  time  '?  Perhaps  ;  but  not  in  the  same 
sense  :  perhaps  to  be  in  time  is  exactly  the  defect,  and  time  is  only 
perceived  without  because  of  subjective  conditions  ? 

It  is  not  the  '  ideal '  is  above  the  real,  but  the  actual.  Hero  is  the 
necessity  for  that  '  ideal '  doctrine,  and  its  failure  too  :  it  substitutes  but 
one  self-impression  for  another ;  rests  on  assuming  the  truth  of  our  own 
impressions. 

.  By  defect,  we  have  the  feeling  that  our  touch  gives  us  existence :  even 
so  we  might  (by  defect  of  touch)  have  the  feeling  that  our  eye  gives  us 
existence.  The  self  is  in  the  touch.  Defect  of  Being  must  cause  that 
which  answers  to  self-action  :  that  we  should  consciously  act  on  that 
which  is  not,  is  included  in  the  proposition  of  our  defectiveness. 
.  How  different  are  the  impressions  we  receive  by  sight  from  that  which 
is  real  to  touch  ;  that  luminousness,  which  we  have  to  refer  to  motion : 
what  we  have  to  suppose  in  ourselves. 

Is  not  that  which  is  to  touch  emphatically  the  unreal?  it  is  to  the 
self:  and  are  we  not  trying  to  refer  the  more  true  to  the  less  in  re- 
;  ferring  light  to  motion  ? 

*  We  are  a  standard  when  we  are  no  more  such  a  self  as  we  are. 
When  we  are  no  more  such,  we  can  set  up  ourselves  as  a  standard  '— 
but  that  means  we  shall  not  do  it.  When  conscious  of  Nature  (altru- 
istic) then  necessarily  we  are  a  standard.  That  'setting  up'  is  never 
right.  It  is  not  so  much,  perhaps,  that  we  are  not  a  standard,  as  that 
in,  setting  up  self  we  do  a  wrong  thing.  Nature  cannot  be  known  so  : 
it  is  the  opposite  of  knowing,  as  of  being.  This  'self-assertion'  ex- 
presses  not  us — not  man,  his  life  or  being — but  his  limitations.  That 
setting  up  of  self  (like  force)  is  a  denying,  preventing,  suppressing,  ex- 
cluding :  force  can  do  nothing  else. 

And  this  self-action  again  :  is  it  not  one  of  those  things  that  exist  and 
operate  only  to  be  done  away,  carried  out  to  be  overthrown  (nutrition 
for  function)  ?  So  also  it  is  right. 

The  twofold  faculty  or  being  in  us — -opposites,  as  it  were — is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  the  two  feelings  attached  to  the  word  nothing — '  nothing,' 
and  'no  thing.'  'No  thing'  denotes  the  highest  Being:  a  man  is  no 
thing  ;  therefore  he  cannot  be  a  slave. 

Surely  Hegel's  formula  '  Being  =  nothing'  truly  means  (unconsci- 
ously) that  things  are  but  phenomena;  but  then  the  philosophy 
should  be  a  showing  of  'phenomena'  from  Being. 

So  we  may  think  again  ;  and   when   we  hear  of  '  having  nothing,'  of 
those  who  for  want  of  '  things  '  have  gone  to  ruin  and  are  in  despair, 
we  may  rejoice,  and  think  that   what  they  have  is  .no  thing ;  that  No 
Thing  helps  them.     We  need  not -be  in  .despair  when  all   'things'  are 
darkest  ;   for  then,  perhaps,'  is  No  Inking' irium piling. 
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Speaking  of  development  by  union  of  opposites,  can  it  be  thus :  that 
the  true  Being  is  in  the  union  of  individuality  and  universality  ?  [is  this 
the  Divine  '  being ' :  is  it  not  simply  an  '  altruistic  consciousness '  ?] 
Then  is  not  this  the  destiny  of  man ;  and  does  it  throw  light  upon  the 
history  ?     ['  Adam '  an  universality,  suppressed  for  individuality,  to  be 
restored  in  union  ?]     Thus  in  the  intermediate  must  be  the  '  self ' — the 
negation ;  and  this  must  involve  the  manifoldness  [as  God  is  one  in 
multiplicity  ? — thus  too :  '  man  is  become  as  one  of  us.']     So  what  we 
want  is  this  universal  consciousness  restored,  one  with  the  self-consci- 
ousness ;  i.  e.  altruistic. 

Thus — though  it  is  not  a  good  way  of  speaking,  perhaps — may  we 
treat  the  case  so ;  that  the  two  elements  or  modes  of  Being,  which 
are  one  in  God,  are  divided  in  man :  the  universality  in  Adam,  the 
individuality  now :  but  each  imperfect  [Adam  knew  the  beasts,  but 
had  not  knowledge  of  good  and  evil].  We  are  individual — moral — 
but  lack  the  oneness  with  Nature :  we  have  a  negation  in  us  which 
isolates  us. 

So  excluding  the  un-consciousness  from  the  first,  the  self  from  the  se- 
cond, have  we  the  true  '  consciousness.' 

Through  this  conception  (of  the  necessary  union  of  opposites)  might 
we  not  deduce  man's  state  and  history — show  it  necessary  ?  [from  the 
nature  of  creature  as  by  limitation  or  negation.] 

Especially  how  he  must  be  many  individuals,  and  yet  one ;  and  have 
in  this  state  a  sort  of  false  consciousness. 

And  there  is  a  curious  bearing  here.     If  this  union  of  opposites  be  ne- 
cessary, then  is  not  this  a  reason  why  things  must  be  '  phenomenal ' ; 
i.  e.  must  be  to  us ;  be  felt  as  existing,  yet  not  be :  viz.  that  only  BO 
could  the  two  equal  and  opposite  be.     The  phenomenalness  is  involved 
in  that,  because  that  equals  0.     Or  again :  if  this  be  *  Being,'  then  we 
see  why  it  must  be  represented  in  the  phenomenon.     And  yet,  Being 
cannot  be  so ;  there  are  not  possibly  the  opposites  to  be  united.     We 
must  surely  have  this  inverted  here  : — this  is  the  phenomenon  of  Being, 
or  what  it  is  to  '  self-consciousness ';  therefore  our  Being  must  be  such. 
That  which  is  the  one  absolute  fact  must  be  two  opposites  in  man's  ex- 
perience ;  because  man  is  not  the  absolute. 

Is  not  God's  '  unity  in  multiplicity '  only  another  form  of  the  doc- 
trine of  '  Being ' ;  that  it  is  in  many  forms  ?     [It  is  indeed  only  that 
G-od  is  creator].     All  is  one ;  form  only  differs :  but  in  this  differing 
and  changing  of  form  is  necessarily  involved  relative  not-being.     We 
nee  this  in  the  phenomenal ;  where  there  is  '  not-being '  relative  to  all 
sarts  of  things  ;  but  the  plenitude  of  the  universe  remains.     And  then 
of  course  existence  can  not  be  such  as  it  is  to  consciousness,  because 
of  that  '  not-being '  ? 

That  which  changes  is  not  being.     Is  not  this  the  same  as  that  '  not- 
being  '  changes  ?  and  is  not  this  but  another  mode  of  expressing  that 
Being  changes  its  form  ?    Is  not  change  of  form  of  Being  exactly  by 
means  of  change  of  the  relative  « not-being '  ? 

As  I  have  thought  before :  when  the  negation  is  excluded  from  man, 

does  it  not  become  of  some  other  Being ;  and  is  it  not  clear  there  can 

be  changing  '  forms '  only  by  such  relative  not-being  ? 

Yet  observe  again :  this  relative  not-being  merely  depends  upon  the 

possibility  of  the  various  forms ;  it  is  itself  a  result  of  their  '  being.'    It 
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is  not — is  not  created — but  there  being  such  '  forma '  is  the  reason  of  it. 
Rather,  is  not  this  merely  a  way  in  which  the  intellect  must  conceive 
that  absolute  and  infinite  plenitude  of  Being  ? 

It  might  be  asked :  what  good  can  come  from  sporting  with  words 
thus  ? — just  the  same  good  as  sporting  thus  with  algebraic  symbols. 

When  we  have  altruistic  (universal)  consciousness,  then  that  which 
we  have  consciousness  of  is  true — it  is.   So  that  it  is  right,  as  metaphy- 
sicians have  argued,  that  we  know  only  our  own  consciousness.     When 
our  consciousness  is  right,  then  the  knowing  that  will  be  knowing  the 
other  also  [knowing  reality  apart  from  self].     All  we  want  is  to  have 
our  consciousness  rectified,  not  to  treat  it  differently.     We  are  now  at- 
tributing '  actual '  properties  to  the  phenomenal.     Thus  too  one  sees, 
perhaps,  the  reason  why  consciousness  should  seem  to  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  external  things  as  it  does.     Is  not  this  the  right  attitude  of 
consciousness  ? 

Is  it  not  thus :  that  there  truly  are  in  us  two  opposites  [indicated  by 
the  doctrine  of  body  and  soul]  ;  but  these  are,  truly,  man  and  self.     la 
not  the  self  manifold ;  the  man,  one.     Is  not  the  fact  that  man  is  one 
shown  in  that  '  human  mind '  that  is  one  ?     In  it  see  how  self  is  ex- 
cluded ;  how  it  includes  (as  permanent  results)  interpretations  only. 
Is  not  the  relation  of  self  to  man  indicated  in  that  of  talent  and  ge- 
nius ? — the  talent,  hypothetical  or  false  thought,  is  the  self-thought ; 
the  true — the  interpretation — is  the  man-thought.    There  is  a  similar 
relation  in  '  Being ';  for  the  true  thought  is  simply  altruistic  thought ; 
it  is  Nature— one  with  that  which  is  without.     So  is  Being.     It  is 
but  another  form  of  the  one  fact  of  Nature  :  so  should  man  be.     His 
self-being  is  no  more  true  Being,  than  self-thought  is  true  thought. 
Both  are  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible ;  both  are  his  loss ;  but 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  interpretation  only ;  by  fulfilment,  not  sup- 
pression. 

Man  profits  by  that  which  is  evil  to  the  self ;  he  is  in  the  destruction 
of  the  self;  yet  the  self  must  be  for  the  being  of  man.  It  is  just  the 
relation  of  true  to  false ;  which  must  be  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  reason — viz.  from  'ignorance,'  or  absence  of  knowledge,  or  being: 
either  true  or  false,  man  or  self.  By  the  self,  we  are  in  the  physical ; 
by  the  man,  we  are  in  the  spiritual. 

This  is  but  what  is  said  by  all :  that  we  are  at  once  in  relation  to  two 
worlds ;  and  this  idea  of  putting  the  '  self '  as  the  man  is  also  ex- 
pressed :  viz.  that  we  wrongly  give  the  chief  importance  to  the  tem- 
poral. Do  we  not  even  do  so  to  appearances,  until  we  understand 
their  relation  as  appearances  ?  Still  is  the  eye  the  most  important 
and  impressive  sense  ;  so  surely  ever  must  be  our  feeling  of  the  phy- 
sical ;  but  it  must  be  felt  in  its  right  relation,  as  appearance  of  the 
actual,  even  as  sight-impressions  are  of  the  real.  So  does  not  this 
necessary  and  permanent  relation  of  our  impressions  account  for  the 
putting  self-impressions  first  as  the  realities  f  Trace  this  in  sight : 
why  should  it  be  such  as  first  to  overbear  touch  ?  Is  it  because  sight 
is  a  '  man  '-sense — rightly  most  impressive  ? 

To  our  consciousness  the  false  necessarily  is  before  the  true,  and  the 
true  comes  out  of  it ;  but  it  cannot  truly  be  so.  The  false  can  only  be 
(by  negation)  from  the  true.  So  is  not,  to  our  consciousness,  the  self 
first,  before  the  '  man  '  ?  but  it  must  be  that  the  self-consciousnesa  is 
truly  from  the  man -consciousness. 
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There  is  something  in  us  all  which  is  '  tm-hutoan ' — that,  viz.,  which 
prompts  to  inhumanity  in  all  its  forms :  it  manifests  its  nature  in  its 
effects.  And  this  must  be  the  self—  else  where  is  the  responsibility  ? 

When  it  is  said  we  shall  be  one  with,  and  conform  to,  Nature,  not 
carrying  out  our  self-will  against  it;  not  opposite  and  apart  from  it  as 
now :  what  is  meant  is  not,  of  course,  a  passive  submission  to  the  phe- 
nomenal :  but  being  one  with,  and  conforming  in  will  to,  the  fact — to 
God.  And  see  :  does  n  jt  the  '  oppositeness  ' — of  action,  of  will — arise 
exactly  from  our  feeling  the  phenomenal  as  the  reality  :  i.  e.  from  not 
knowing,  and  consciously  feeling,  the  actual  ? 

.  Are  not  those  statements  in  scripture  respecting  the  action  of  the 
spirit  in  us,  assertions  and  demonstrations  of  altruistic  action  ?  Is  it 
not  this  which  those  words  declare,  and  which  we  find  so  mysterious  ? 
Would  not  a  simple  change  of  our  thoughts  here  give  us  simplicity  and 
naturalness  instead  ?  At  least  we  must  observe  that  '  altruistic  being ' 
is  a  scriptural  doctrine ;  and  with  what  a  beauty  and  significance  it  in- 
vests 'inspiration.' 

•  Freewill. — What  should  our  consciousness  of  freewill  mean,  if  not 
action  that  is  not  necessary,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  or  in  respect 
to  us?     This  would,  of  course,  give  consciousness  of  free-will;  i.  e.  an 
action — 'elt  as  ours,  i.  e.  self-action — not  necessary  ;  i.  e.  not  the  opera- 
tion, and  necessary  efflux  and  result,  of  our  own  being. 

•  Yet  phenomena  show  (statistics,  &c.,  which  prove 'them  uniform)  that 
human  actions  have  another,  an  external,  necessity  (i.  e.  are  an  external 
action,  result  of  some  external  being  ?)  It  is  not  the  action,  which  is  felt 
as  ours,  or  else  it  would  be  necessary]  it  must  rather  be  the  residuum,  as 
it  were ;  the  inaction  which  is  felt  as  action  by  us :  still  an  altruistic 
consciousness  thus,  only  false ;  feeling  that  as  being  which  is  not.   And 
this  therefore  is  necessarily  felt  as  not-necessary  action  by  us ;  and 
being  felt  as  action — i.  e.  being  self-action — it  necessarily  produces  the 
phenomenon  of  free-will. 

Then  for  our  action  and  freedom  (to  make  the  action  truly  ours,  and 
at  the  same  time  necessary  ;  i.  e.  to  make  action  instead  of  inaction 
ours)  what  we  want  is  altruistic  being  (the  Divine  spirit  in  us) ;  then 
the  action  is  ours.     That  is  to  be  one    with   Nature ;  acting  because 
participant  in  the  acting  (i.  e.  the  Divine.) 

In   dreams,  when  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  other  people,  is  there  not 
a  sort  of  realization  of  '  altruistic  consciousness  '  ?     And  how  very  iu- 
Ftructive  is  the  putting  an  end  to  a  nightmare  by  resolving  to  turn 
round  and  face  your  pursuer — while  what  is  done  is,  to  turn  in  bed  ! 
How  striking  an  instance  of  our  consciously  doing  one  thing  (and  ef- 
fecting results  by  it)  while  truly  it  is  another  that  is  done  ;  and  the  re- 
sults are  due  to  that.     So  is  it  not  with  our  action  ?  do  we  not  consci- 
ously do  one  thing,  while  truly  another  is  done  ?     Were  not  life  trans- 
parent if  we  recognized  this  as  its  character  ?     Must  we  not  interpret 
our  experience  as  we  do  our  dreams  ?  Is  it  that  there  are  facts  which  cause 
our  consciousness  to  be  in  certain  states  [and  these  acting  on  man  as 
one  ?]  :  and  from  that  our  perception  of  the  phenomena  results  ?  (as  in 
a  dream,  from  the  individual's  bodily  condition  ?) 

The  badness  of  selfishness  will  never  be  clearly  understood  until  it 


be  seen  that  it  is  the  self  that  is  bad.  Vain  is  our  effort  to  divorce  the-, 
two  ;  to  make  out  the  '  self  good,  '  selfish  '  bad.  And  this  goes  deep  : 
for  see  how  there  is  a  certain  mode  of  self  which  man  counts  good  ;  this 
he  tries  to  get ;  but  God  has  made  the  self  selfish,  and  shows  that  it 
cannot  be  anything  else.  But  this  way  in  which  man  would  be  content 
with  a  self-life  is  very  curious  ;  and  also  how  the  selfishness  of  it  comes 
out,  and  will  show  itself  in  one  way  or  other. 

remarks  about  rose-bushes  in  snow  looking  as  disconsolate  as 

if  they  were  human  beings  :  it  suggests  the  thought  that  all  these  un- 
conscious things  do  not  exist ;  all  existence  is  conscious.      So  now  is  it 
not  that  we  partake  of  being  as  conscious,  and  of  not-being  as  not  con- 
scious (viz.  body) ;  a  portion  by  which  we  are  united  to,  and  are  one 
with,  things  that  do  not  exist.     Is  there  a  light  here  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  body  ;  as  if  it  were  our  having  a  consciousness  (as  be- 
longing to  us)  of  a  thing  which  is  not :  but  then  that  which  is  not  is 
'  not-being,'  so  that  we  have  consciousness  of  not-being  (i.  e.  defect)  ; 
and  of  not-being  in  a  certain  form,  as  it  must  necessarily  be.     And  so 
the  phenomenal  world,  also,  as  not-existing,  is  '  not-being '  in  a  certain 
form— a  minus,  which  of  course  must  be  of  definite  form.   So  this  brings 
back  former  views  respecting  the  physical  as  being  a  positive  '  minus ' ; 
its  'form,'  therefore,  depending  upon  the  form  of  Being,  or  that  which 
is.    [The  '  star-spaces,'  as  Poe  says  :  the  idea  evidently  is  not  unnatural.] 

Then  may  our  not-being  (defect  or  negation)  be  a  part  of  the  great 
negation.  So  there  must  be  in  us  that  union  we  feel,  of  conscious  and 
unconscious,  linking  us  to  two  worlds :  it  can  be  of  course  only  one  way 
— union  of  being  (conscious)  and  not-being  (unconscious).  In  us  is  that 
which  is,  and  that  which  is  not. 

Do  we  not  thus  embrace  what  Coleridge  said,  about  our  being  as  it  were, 
persons,  or  will,  with  a  'nature'  mixed  with  it;  and  the  evil  being  in 
yielding  to  the  '  nature ' ;  abandoning  the  prerogative  of  freedom  ? 

See  how  Plato  said  this  very  thing  respecting  the  phenomenal  :  only 

in  it  is  not  any  'being'  at  all — no  consciousness.     The  idea  of  man 

above  Nature,  yet  partaking  of  it,  is  justified  so. 

From  union  of  '  being'  and  '  not-being'  in  us,  we  must  have  such  con- 
sciousness ;  viz.  of  soul  and  body  ;  and  such  a  relation,  therefore,  of 
ourselves  to  the  inert,  yet  with  a  feeling  all  the  while  that  it  truly  it 
not,  and  that  there  must  be  other  more  real. 

For  we  must  feel  'that  which  is  not'  in  us — that  vacancy  or  minus — as 
'  being ' :  we  must  feel  it  as  existing,  or  as  a  thing  belonging  or  pertain- 
ing to  us.     It  does  '  exist ' — i.  e.  as  we  speak  of  existence ;  it  exists  aa 
what  it  is :  we  must  and  ought  therefore  to  feel  added  to  us,  as  ours, 
this  negative  part,  as"  '  existing."    And  then  necessarily,  as  existing  also, 
all  that  is  relative  or  corresponding  to  that.    All  that  is  real  to  it,  or 
has  the  same  existence  as  that,  must  be  real  to  us;  'exist'  in  the  same 
way.     So  it  is  from  our  own  bodies  we  must  understand  the  physical. 

This  is  striking,  in  reference  to  the  individuality  and  oneness  of  man. 
— Considering  our  phenomenal  relations  is  considering  our  relations  as 
individuals ;  considering  our  absolute  relations,  is  considering  them  aa 
man.     Or,  as  individuals  our  relations  are  phenomenal ;  as  man  they  are 
absolute.     Now  do  we  not  advance  a  step  here  ?    Is  not  the  oneness  the 
actual,  the  separateness  the  phenomenon  ?  the  latter  the  phenomenon  of 
the  former;;  and  we  feel  ourselves  therefore  separate  individuals,  instead 
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of  one  man,  because  we  feel  the  phenomenal  as  fact  [an  instance  of  the 
inverseness  of  our  consciousness]. 

Then  does  not  the  way  we  gradually  feel  and  learn  the  oneness  of  man 
throw  light  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  actual  gradually  grows  into 
the  phenomenal  ? 

It  is  interesting  that  to  consider  our  absolute  relations  is  the  same  as  to 
consider  those  of  man.     To  universalize  is  to  make  absolute — they  are 
one.     Surely  it  means  merely  that  man  is  one :  it  is  simply  looking  at 
the  case  as  it  is. 

Surely  the  phenomenal  separateness  must  be  right,  and  shall  always 
be ;  but  known  and  felt  aright :  these  separate  individuals  recognized 
as  phenomenal  only ;  the  actual  oneness  being  the  felt  fact. 
If  we  could  see  why  there  must  be  the  phenomenon  of  multiplicity, 
then  all  would  be  seen  ;  our  feeling  of  it  as  the  fact  lies  in  our  feeling 
the  phenomenal  as  actual.     [Hence,  surely,  would  be  our  feeling  of 
'  self  ;  i.  e.  of  separate  self?]  And  is  not  the  phenomenal  multiplicity  of 
man  involved  in  his  nature  ?  is  it  not  involved  in  the  nature  of  Being  ? 
Does  it  not  indicate  the  nature  of  God — of  creator  and  creature  ?  Being 
must  be  in  many  forms  :  unity  involves  multiplicity ;  only  so  is  it. 
It  is  so  by  necessary  union  of  opposites  to  intellect.    It  is  interesting 
to  see  this  idea  of  altruistic  being — unity  in  multiplicity — is  but  a 
form  of  that  universal  union  of  opposites.    It  is  thus  seen  necessary ; 
Being,  to  intellect,  must  be  that.     An  actual  unity  is  phenomenal 
multiplicity ;  or  Divine  unity  is  creature  multiplicity. 
Then  if  we  see  how  man's  being  must  involve  multiplicity,  have  we  not 
a  key  to  all  ? — the  negative  state  involves  consciousness  of  that. 

And  yet  again :  selfishness — the  wrong — what  is  it  but  acting  as  if  we 
were  separate  and  not  one ;  acting  according  to  the  phenomenon  and  not 
the  fact.  Surely  further  light  is  thrown  upon  selfishness  (and  therefore 
upon  the  self)  here  :  it  is  false  to  that  which  is. 

And  in  God's  altruistic  being,  see  the  necessity  for  the  two  assertions 
— that  we  must  regard  God  above  the  creature,  and  that  love  to  God 
is  love  to  man  :  and  the  error  necessary  also  from  our  consciousness 
being  not  altruistic ;  and  therefore  our  first  attributing  to  God  a  like 
consciousness. 

Thus  in  finding  the  absolute,  and  that  which  concerns  men  as  one,  to 
be  the  same,  is  not  a  light  thrown  on  the  absolute  ?  Though  observe, 
it  is  not  exactly  this  ;  for  some  phenomenal  conditions  also  affect  man 
as  man  (i.  e.  all  men)  :  it  is  rather  that  which  affects  the  very  being  of 
men  is  the  absolute,  and  that  necessarily  relates  to  man  as  one  ;  i.  e.  in 
respect  to  the  absolute  man  is  one.  This  is  simply  man  is  one,  and  is 
only  phenomenally  separate. 

The  consciousness  of  self  is  hard  exactly  to  see.     Is  it  not  involved 
in  the  very  fact  of  inadequate  apprehension  of  Nature  ?  viz.  the  feeling 
of  inertness  in  Nature  involves  necessarily  the  consciousness  of  an  active 
sense  (i.  e.  of  self) :  and  can  it  indeed  be  any  other  way  ?     Is  it  not 
thus : — it  must  be  by  a  '  self  that  we  are  related  to  the  phenomenal, 
for  the  very  reason  that  phenomenon  must  be  inert.     Is  there  not  a 
light  here :  wherever  the  phenomenon  is  perceived  there  self  must  be  ? 
So,  in  the  true  consciousness,  both  these  might  remain,  but  consciously 
in  the  right  place;  viz.  the  'self  element  known  and  felt  in  its  cor" 
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relation  to  the  phenomenalness  (not-being  and  not-acting,  therefore)  of 
that  which  is  phenomenal. 

Should  thore  not  then  he  something  parallel  in  the  relation  of  sight 
to  '  appearance '  ?     Does  one  thus  get  farther  into  seeing  why  self- 
qualities — design,  force,  &c. — must  be  in  the  phenomenon  ? 
In  the  mere  fact  of  defective  apprehension  of  Nature  is  not  perception 
of  the  phenomenon  involved ;  and  therein  an  active  sense,  and  therefore 
'self-consciousness  ?     So  it  is  not  so  much  that  there  is  'self  in  us, 
as  that  we  are  conscious  of  self  because  perceptive  of  Nature  as  inert 
(i.  e.  phenomenal). 

So  one  might  almost  say  again,  we  are  thus  falsely  conscious:  we  are 
not  selves :  and  this  embraces  those  who  say  '  this  bad  is  not  J,'  &c. 
True ;  our  feeling  that  we  are  selves  is  false. 

Grant  that  what  we  perceive  is  phenomenon  (therefore  inert)  and  the 
feeling  of  self  is  accounted  for.  It  can  only  be  by  '  self-consciousness 
that  phenomena  can  be  perceived  as  real. 

Can  it  be  thus  :  that  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  touch-self,  to  which  things 
that  are  in  space,  or  solid,  are  real — feeling  exertion  in  respect  to  them  ? 
Cah  we  recognize  that  there  might  be  a  '  sight  '-self,  to  which  appear- 
ances should  be  real — the  things  that  are  surfaces — feeling  exertion  in 
respect  to  them  ?  Is  this  a  right  way  to  look  at  it :  not  the  sense  from 
the  self,  but  the  feeling  of  self  arising  from  that  sense  ? 

So  that  there  might  still  remain  touch-objects,  as  sight-objects ;  but 
our  self  different  (our  self  in  relation  to  the  actual).     So  we  might 
have  self,  but  not  this  self.     Is  not  this  indeed  what  the  positivists 
say,  in  asserting  that  we  have  to  do  only  with  phenomena  ?  they  say 
'our  self  is  in  relation  with  this'  [of  such  a  kind].     But  then  it 
might  be  of  other  kind,   surely ;  and  so  be  in  relation  with  other 
things  :  and  a  true  self,  in  relation  to  that  which  is,  must  surely  in- 
clude the  consciousness  of  phenomena,  as  self  in  relation  to  the  solid 
includes  consciousness  of  the  '  surface,'  or  apparent. 
As  the  '  surface '  involves  solidity — is  to  us  only  because  the  solid  t«— 
so  does  not  the  physical,  in  the  same  way,  involve  the  spiritual — the 
spirituality  of  that  which  is  ?     Can  we  see  the  relation  here  ? — how  the 
solid  must  be  for  our  perception  of  surface,  we  see  ;  can  we  recognize 
how  the  spiritual  must  be  for  our  perception  of  the  physical  ?    Must  we 
not  first  free  ourselves  more  from  our  notion  of  the  physical  as  being  ? 

And  again  ;  must  not  the  perception  of  surface  involve,  of  necessity, 
a  true  relation  to  the  solid  ?  could  there  be  the  former  without  faculties 
related  to  the  latter  ?  And  must  not  a  creature,  perceiving  surface,  and 
acting  according  to  them,  necessarily  get  involved  in  difficulties,  and 
act  not  according  to  the  demands  of  its  nature  ?  So  does  not  conscious 
perception  of  the  physical  necessarily  involve  relation  to  the  spiritual : 
faculties  consciously  connecting  us  with  that  ? 

The  animals  act  only  for  the  physical,  but  they  are  right — theirs  is 
true  instinct.  Are  not  our  instincts  for  the  human,  theirs  for  the  in- 
dividual ?  ours  for  the  actual,  theirs  for  the  phenomenal  ?  Is  there 
not  indeed  a  clue  here  ?  Man  is  one,  in  a  sense  in  which  the  animal 
tribes  do  not  seem  to  be  so  ;  even  the  most  gregarious :  for  the  one 
'  man '  is  progressive.  Is  not  this  the  same  thing  that  constitutes  man 
the  spiritual  ?  So  man's  instincts  are  relative  to  the  race ;  the  ani- 
mal's instincts  relative  to  the  individual.  [Or  to  society  ?  do  we  have 
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a  light  on  this  relation  of  men  to  the  race  in  the  social  insects  ?] 
Is  there  a  true  parallel  here  ? — that  as  the  animal  is  to  the  indivi- 
dual, so  is  man  to  the  race :  viz.  that  the  '  individual '  is  to  the  ani- 
mal consciousness  as  the  race  is  to  man's  ?  The  animal's  life  is  right 
for  individual  purposes,  the  man's  for  human  purposes ;  not  for  indi- 
vidual. May  it  not  be  that  each  aims  at  other  ends  than  those  at- 
tained ?  that  the  animal  aims  at  something  which  is  to  the  individual 
as  our  individual  ends  are  to  the  objects  attained  instinctively  by  the 
race :  that  the  individual  is,  as  it  were,  an  aggregate  in  reference  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  animal  ?  Any  Being  who  should  see  man  as 
one  would  see  a  creature  perfectly  instinctive.  So  if  man  is  perfect  in 
instinct  as  one,  and  failing  as  individuals  or  many,  he  is  one. — If  we 
ask  then,  what  '  consciousness '  has  an  animal,  in  its  perfect  instincts, 
we  ought  to  say,  judging  by  analogy,  a  consciousness  of  failure. 

Or  is  it  that  the  animal  might  be  considered  almost  as  if  having  a 
sight-self — that  consciously  it  acts  for  surface  purposes,  and  so  unde- 
signedly  (and  therefore  instinctively  and  perfectly)  fulfils  touch  results. 
But  to  return. — Does  it  not  follow,  from  conscious  perception  of  the  phy- 
sical, that  man  should  have  true  relation  to  the  actual ;  and  hence,  if 
acting  with  reference  to  the  physical  only,  should  fail  and  go  wrong, 
and  feel  himself  doing  so  ?     Yet  to  that  with  which  his  true  concern  is 
his  action  is  perfectly  right ;  right  tliro1  the  wrongness  ;  right  lor  that 
aggregate  to  which  the  actual  has  reference.     So,  indeed,  is  not  man  a 
living  whole ;  and  are  not  the  instincts  of  animals  results  of  their  phy- 
sical constitution  ?  i.  e.,  separate  parts,  each  acting  as  individual,  pro- 
duce results  for  the  aggregate  result.     So  does  each  part  (or  organ) 
as  it  were  fail  in  its  ends,  and  perhaps  opposed  by  each  other ;  as  in 
the  working  of  individual  men  ? — the  harmony  of  the  whole  made  by 
the  conflict  of  the  parts. 

The  subjective  elements  in  the  phenomenal  are  not  from  the  indivi- 
dual, but  from  man  ;  they  may  therefore  well  be  different  from  such  as 
would  arise  from  the  individual. 

Man  is  to  the  individual  as  the  individual  body  to  the  organs  ;  there- 
fore different;  and  different  subjective  results  ensue  than  from  the  in- 
dividual :  results  or  properties  which  we  feel  must  be  independent  of 
our  individual  selves. 

So,  e.  g.,  it  is  simple  that  inertness  should  be  from  man,  and  yet  we 
conscious  of  action.  Nay,  are  not  these  the  same :  the  individual  con- 
sciousness of  action  the  same  thing  as,  and  resulting  from,  man-inertness  ? 
— showing  the  oppositeness  between  self  and  man.  So  individuals  are 
stedfast,  the  race  moving.  There  is  an  oppositeness  here. 
'So  consciousness  does  not  deceive  ;  as  testifying  to  what  is  to  self  it  is 
true  ;  but  by  necessity  this  is  the  opposite  of  what  is  to  man.  So  this 
falsity  of  consciousness  is  seen  necessary  ;  it  testifies  what  is  true  to  the 
opposite  of  being;  i.  e.  the  opposite  of  the  true.  The  self-consci- 
ousness being  consciousness  of  that  which  is  to  self  (necessarily  with 
the  subjective  element  in  it)  must  be  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  : 
only  altruistic  consciousness  can  be  consciousness  of  that  which  is. 

Now  here  is  a  parallel  again :  as  of  that  which  is  to  self,  to  that 
"which  is  to  sense.  We  first  think  that  is  which  is  to  sense  ;  and  observe, 
that  which  is  to  sense  differs  (often)  to  each  individual:  like  self,  the 


ponses  divide.  The  intellect  is  one — is  universal ;  that  which  is  to  intel- 
lect is  the  same  for  all. 

Is  it  thus : — that  which  is  to  sense  is  to  the  individual ;  that  which 
is  to  intellect  is  to  man  ;  that  which  is  to  conscience  is  to  God  [i.  e.  it 
t's.j     So,  as  in  rising  from  that  which  is  to  sense  to  that  which  is  to 
intellect,  we  lay  aside  that  which  is  to  the  individual :  so  do  we  not, 
in  laying  aside  that  which  is  to  intellect — rising  from  that  to  conscience 
— lay  aside  that  which  is  to  man  ?  (inertness,  &c.) 

I.  e.,  in  rising  from  the  physical  or  phenomenal  to  the   spiritual,   we 

lay  aside  the  man-subjective;  as  in  rising  from  the  apparent  to  the 

phenomenal,  we  lay  aside  the  individual-subjective. 
There   is  something  in  this :  regarding  '  man '  as  one  individual   in  a 
body  (or  family  or  race),  the  phenomenon  is  to  him  only,  not  to  the 
others  ;  though  thoy  may  know  and  sympathize,  as  we  can  with  appear- 
ances to  other  men.     The  phenomenon  is  to  man  as  appearances  are  to 
individuals.      We  want  a  knowledge  which  is  universal  ;  and  of  course 
man  can  rise  to  this  universal  apprehension,  even  as  the  individual  rises 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  phenomenon  which  is  universal,  and  common 
to  all,  against  his  own  senses. 

Thus  comes  a  relation — a  life — an  existence  in  the  universal,   which 

was  not  before ;  a  new  feeling  of  an  actual  oneness  of  all. 

Men  were  not  meant  to  perceive  aright .     There  is  a  self-element 
in  our  perception — our  sight — which  is  thus  at  variance  with  truth. 

We  might  argue :  it  sight  be  false,  ought  we  to  believe  touch  true  ? 

Is  there  not,  in  its  very  nature,  more  reason  to  believe  it  false  ? 
We  have  to  understand  and  use  sight  according  to  the  nature   of  the 
case ;  by  this  very  means,  of  deceptive  perception,  knowing  and  being 
more  than  we  could  otherwise.     Only  so  is  it  possible  for  us  to  know 
our  own  relations,  and  the  vastness  and  truth  of  that  which  is.     If  we 
had  not  a  faculty  relating  us  to  '  appearances,'  IU-AV  limited  were  we ! 
and  the  same  if  we  had  not  a  faculty  relating  us  10  'phenomena.'     The 
sight-faculty  is  essential  to  our  'altruistic'  being,  in  an  intellectual  sense. 

In  this  relation  'altruistic'  merely  means  true.    Intellectual  altruistic 

being  is  simply  knowledge — right  knowledge  ;  self-being  is  error. 
So  is  not  the  self  essential  to  the  true  altruistic  Being  ?  a  faculty  a«  it 
were  relating  us  to  the  phenomenon,  to  be  understood,  and  duly  suborl 
dinated  and  used. 

The  necessity   for  self  appears  here  ;  the  Tightness  of  it — that   it 
should  at  once  be  and  be  sacrificed.     The  good  is  not  in  getting  rid.  of 
self ;  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  use  it :  even  as  in  wishing  to  escape  the 
errors  of  sight,  one  does  not  desire  to  become  blind,  but  only  to  use 
sight.     And   we  see  also  the  Tightness  of  our  first  believing  accord- 
ing to  the  self —first  being  selves.     There  must  be  self  for  altruistic 
being ;  even  as  there  must  be  false  impressions — the  perception  of  ap,- 
pearances — for  true  phenomenal  knowledge,  for  the  intellectual  unity. 

Not  the  unity  without  the  multiplicity :  it  is  by  the  multiplicity  bif 

impressions  that  we  learn  what  is  the  one. 

Is  not  tho  '  externality  '  of  perception — that  consciousness  of  out- 
ness which  is  in  truth  our  feeling  the  being  of  other  things ;  our  even 
feeling  properties,  which  are  truly  subjective,  as  thus  external — is  it -not 
a  result  and  expression  of  the  necessarily  altruistic  nature  of  conscious- 
ness,   i.e.   of  Being?     We  are,  and  .must  be,  conscious  of  other  ;Jo\it 
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being  self-conscious,  i.  e.  conscious  of  the  inert,  we  must  feel  it  as  other 
—as  not  I.     Would  not  the  true  consciousness  be  of  Nature  (i.  e.  of 
'  other ') ;  not  as  '  not  I,'  but  as  <  I '  ?  which  would  be,  necessarily,  if  we 
were  rid  of  self,  or  had  it  in  its  proper  place,  and  '  interpreted.'     It 
would  be  '  consciousness ' ;  but  no  more  '  self-consciousness.' 

Our  consciousness  is  exactly  what  it  should  be  :  viz.  consciousness 
of  that  which  is  to  self.     We,  being  selves,  ought  to  be  so  conscious ; 
i.  e.  of  that  which  is  to  such  self  as  ours — of  the  phenomenon :  and  the 
rule  for  interpreting  this  consciousness  is  most  simple. 

Especially  that  element  of  the  externality  of  existence,  apart  from  us 
(or  from  any  mind)  ought  to  be  ;  without  that,  our  consciousness 
would  be  most  defective. 

We  might  just  as  reasonably  complain  of  our  sight :  by  it  we  have  con- 
sciousness of  that  which  is  to  sight — what  we  ought  to  have  conscious- 
ness of  (viz.  appearance) ;  and  we  have  found  out  the  rules  by  which 
to  interpret  it. 

By  self-consciousness  what  should  we  have  consciousness  of  but  of 
that  which  is  to  self ;  and  what  should  that  be  but  the  phenomenon  ? 
And  then  there  is  the  other  faculty  to  which  we  conform  and  subor- 
dinate it,  which  we  must  possess,  or  how  could  we  have  found  out 
that  the  other  is  only  phenomenon  ?  what  standard  should  we  have 
had  to  try  it  by  ? 

Self-action  is  the  phenomenon ;  it  is  to  our  consciousness  [i.  e.  to  the 
self— to  that  which  is  'not.']  It  is  a  different  fact,  felt  as  self-action 
by  us.  Then  observe  ;  in  respect  to  the  change  in  the  perception  of  all 
from  the  action  of  one :  is  it  not  that  the  fact  affects  the  perception  of 
all  ?  and  from  such  common  effect  we  learn  what  it  is. 

Here  is  an  idea  from  the  instincts  of  animals  being  parallel  to  those 
of  man,  as  one : — A  being,  seeing  man  as  one,  would  see  no  evil,  no 
wrongness. 

Then  must  not  this  consciousness  of  'selves '  be  involved  in,  and  part 
of,  that  result  which  is  achieved  for  all.      Observe :  the  oneness  of 
man  is  actual ;  therefore  ought  he  not  to  be  phenomenally  not  one  ? 
— there  ought  not  to  be  a  phenomenal  oneness  of  men. 
So  are  not  the  animal  instincts  partly  to  be  seen :  must  they  not  be  the 
phenomenon?     Are  they  not,  phenomenally,  that  which  is   the  fact 
actually  ? 

Are  not  individual  men,  rather,  like  the  individual  elements  of  the 
organic  structures  ?  So  the  feud  or  war  between  the  organs  is  not 
wholly  a  fable  ?  Thus  should  we  not  think  of  the  '  cells,'  &c.,  as  repre- 
senting human  lives — living  by  conflict  ? 

This  is  truly  part  of  the  idea  that  that  which  takes  place  in  animals 
unconsciously  takes  place  consciously  in  us. 

Thus  is  it  we  have  consciousness  of  the  phenomenal — the  physical ; 
the  passive. 

Is  not  this  the  very  nature  of  intellect,  or  thought  ? — it  is  conscious- 
ness of  passive  processes.  Intellect  is  passive ;  necessarily  phenom- 
enal, and  dealing  only  with  phenomena.  So  one  sees  what  we  want 
—consciousness  of  the  active,  instead  of  the  passive:  to  be,  i.  e.,  not 
intellectually  but  spiritually  conscious.  Self-consciousness  is  neces- 
sarily that  passive  oosjsciouBnesg. 
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So  the  mode  or  form  of  our  consciousness  is  accounted  for  in  part :  we 
must  have  such  kind  of  consciousness  because  that  of  which  we  have 
consciousness  is  such.     To  constitute  such  a  consciousness  it  needs  only 
to  give  consciousness  of  the  phenomenal :  i.  e.  life  in  that  which  is  phe- 
nomenal— self-life  ;  or  a  life  in  that  which  is  inert. 

Is  there  not,  in  this  parallel  of  man's  instinctive  life  with  that  of  the 
individual  animal,  a  reconciliation  of  that  difficulty  about  whether  ani- 
mals are  conscious  or  not  ?  The  parallel  needs  to  be  seen  differently. 
That  consciousness  supposed  in  the  animal  answers  to  the  consciousness 
of  man,  as  one  ;  our  individual  or  self-consciousness  rather  answers  to 
such  a  consciousness  as  might  be  supposed  in  the  separate  organs. 

The  animal  is  phenomenal,  man  actual.     Is  not  the  animal's  instinct- 
ive consciousness  the  '  phenomenon,'  the  image,  of  man's  true  consci- 
ousness :  the   necessity,    the   Tightness — the   not  free-will  ?     Can  we 
link  this  with  that  idea  respecting  free-will,  that  it  is  by  defect,  as 
compared  with  intellect :   that  being  necessary,  and  not  arbitrary  ? 
Then  does  not  the  true  idea  of  individuality  apply  rather  to  '  man '  than 
to  the  separate  men  [i.  e.  in  this  kind  of  individuality ;  as  spiritual,  not 
physical]  ?     Man  is  truly  individual  in  a  sense  in  which  '  we '  are  not; 
even  as  the  whole  animal  is  in  a  sense  in  which  the  organs  are  not.  Our 
self -consciousness  of  individuality  is  the  opposite ;  this  is  individuality 
to  self. 

The  very  fact  of  the  wrongness  and  failure  in  respect  to  men  proves 
them  not  to  be  the  true  individual.  Thus  would  it  not  come  again  to 
our  former  point :  that  man  is  truly  all  right,  but  has  a  false,  a  wrong, 
consciousness  ?  It  is  not  the  '  being,'  but  the  consciousness  of  man  that 
has  to  be  altered.  Let  it  be  of  the  one — the  '  man '  (let  it  be  altruistic 
or  universal) — and  all  is  right :  i.  e.  let  us  be  '  man.' 

We  cause  all  sorts  of  things  to  be  to  sight — we  bring  '  appearances  * 
into  existence — by  action  on  that  which  is  to  touch ;  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  case.     Now  why  should  not  we  cause  all  sorts  of  things  to 
be  to  touch — i.  e.  bring  phenomena  into  existence — by  action  on  the 
actual  (that  which  causes  them  to  be  perceived)  according  to  its  laws  ? 
Surely  this  is  the  idea  of  miracle. 

But  is  not  the  relation  of  '  phenomena '  universal,  or  to  the  one  hu- 
manity ;  that  of  '  appearances '  to  the  individuals  ?  Must  it  be  by  action 
of  the  one — the  whole — that  phenomena  must  be  caused  to  be  ? 

Is  it  not  thus  : — that  the  miracle-action  is  the  mare-action,  not  the  self- 
action;  that  only  affects  phenomena — alters,  not  produces;  is  phe- 
nomenal only.  So  it  is  well  said  that  the  power  exerted  in  miracles 
is  divine. 

In  reference  to  our  not  being  conscious  of  what  is  the  fact  of  our  own 
'self-action,  see  how  it  is  so  in  details:  how  in  particular  things  (and 
especially  in  Genius)  we  are  not  conscious  of  doing  what  we  do :  prac- 
tically, we  are  conscious  of  doing  one  thing,  and  another  is  done. 

A  being  with  a  conscience  (a  spiritual  faculty)  and  thereby  related  to 
the  absolute — the  actual — wants  an  '  intellect '  to  relate  him  to   pheno- 
mena, in  order  for  his  perfect  apprehensien ;  just  as  a  being  with  sense 
of  touch,  relating  him  to  the  substantial  (to  that  which  is,   physically) 
wants  eyes,  or  sight,  to  relate  him  to  appearances. 

Surely  in  this  universal  '  union  of  opposites,'  to  intellect,  is  the  source 
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of  that  continual  relation  of  things  which  I  expressed  as  '  not  although, 
but  because.'     Each  truth  is  true  because  the  opposite  is  :  to  us   that 
seems  an  obstacle,  an  'although,'  but  it  is  truly  a  'because.'     So,  e.  g., 
must  not  the  true  salvation  have  given  the  two  opposites  —the  salvation 
and  destruction  ?     Is  not  this  necessary  from  the  nature  of  '  being,'  from 
the  relation  of  '  self '  ?     '  Salvation  '  must  involve  destruction  ;  because 
it  can  only  be  where  there  is  a  self. 

In  this  connection  think  of  electricity :  first  supposed  as  two  oppo- 
sites, now  seen  as  plus  and  minus.  And  further,  see  how  in  those  op- 
posites together,  electricity  ceases  :  they  come  out  of  the  one,  they  do 
not  make  it.  That  equilibrium  is  something  else. 

How  should  one  think  of  electricity  ?  How  are  the  two  opposites  from 
one,  which  is  not  such  as  the  opposites  are  ?  Is  not  that  static  condi- 
tion a  symbol  of  the  eternal  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  man  is  not  in  his  normal  state,  and  that  by  altering 
him  the  universe  would  be  altered  to  him,  then  necessarily  the  opinion 
must  have  arisen  of  another  world — of  another  state  for  him  :  that  the 
universe  is  to  be  altered  to  him ;  that  he  is  to  be  in  a  higher,  a  spirit- 
ual world.  The  genesis  of  this  opinion  is  shown. 

It  is  interesting,  surely,  to  find  in  the  very  fact  of  the  way  we  feel 
this  world — in  its  very  materialness — the  proof  and  demonstration  of 
religious  doctrines.  Science  is  inevitably  religious  :  one  cannot  explain 
or  speak  of  that  feeling  of  inertness,  cannot  touch  any  part  of  natural 
phenomena  scientifically,  without  speaking  religion.  It  is  a  religious 
fact. 

The  feeling  of  inertness  without  is  the  feeling  of  force  within  ;  but 
this  is  of  self  (i.  e.  of  self-action) ;  and  this  is  of  free-will.  It  is  thus  : 
deadness — absence  of  true  action — appears  to  us  under  the  form  of  free- 
will (i.  e.  as  if  an  action)  ;  want  of  life  and  being  appears  under  form 
of  self  (i.  e.  as  of  Being). 

But  both  are  such  that  examination  shows  what  they  are ;  and  the 
perplexity  arises  from  our  effort  to  maintain  them  to  be  what  they 
appear. 

How  much  one  might  achieve  in  simple  deduction — starting  from  that 
evident  and  simple  point,  that  man  feels  as  good  that  which  is  not 
good. 

So  there  is  no  need  for  man  to  be  altered  in  his  endowments,  capaci- 
ties, tendencies ;  only  in  his  feelings  :  made  to  feel  that  alone  good 
which  is  good — the  man-good  ;  the  good  for  all.  And  here  is  a  link  : 
we  like  the  self-good,  because  we  are  selves ;  the  man-good  is  the 
good  to  the  man.  Make  us  man,  and  the  man-good — the  true  good — 
is  the  good  to  us ;  that  which  we  like. 

In  this  way  must  have  arisen  the  dilemma  (in  logic)  about  virtue  still 
being  selfishness.  So  too  is  there  not  here  the  Tightness  of  the  doctrine 
of  virtue  being  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  ? 

Observe,  too,  how  in  the  very  fact  of  our  liking  that  which  is 
evil  is  a  necessity  for  there  being  something  (not  evil)  which  we  do  not 
like. 

"We  have  two  kinds  of  evil — sin  and  suffering — which  also  will  not 
do,  for  there  cannot  be  two  different  evils  :  the  relation  is  of  true  evil 
and /eft  evil.  We  never  can  adjust  that  matter  of  suffering  till  we 
see  this. 
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Is  not  a  right  idea  of  man,  now,  something  like  that  of  a  whole  (in- 
stinctive) of  which  the  parts  have  an  individual  consciousness  ?     The 
parts  are  all  right,  but  the  consciousness  is  not  right,  not  adjusted  truly : 
it  is  to  become  of  the  whole,  or  universal  [and  by  the  nature  of  Being 
to  become  so  actively ;  i.  e.  by  self-sacrifice]. 

Will  not  this  general  conception  do  : — The  self  is  the  minus  quantity 
[it  is  the  '  not-God].     Now  to  us  the  self  is  subjective  [the  minus  sub- 
jective, therefore,  projected  over  all,  of  course].     Is  not  all  accounted 
for  in  this  ?     Here,  simply  enough,  is  the  origin  of  the   doctrine  of 
'  phenomena,'  &c.     To  other  Being  is  the  self  still  the  minus,  but  ob- 
jective.     This  is  being  alive ;  to  have  it  subjective,  is  death. 

Is  there  here  a  new  light  on  the  idea  of  '  actual '  life  and  death,  and 
how  they  must.be ;  how  that  death  also  is  a  part  of  life,  as  phenom- 
enal death  also  is  ?  Is  it  not  right  there  should  be  'self  subjective 
somewhere ;  nay  must  it  not  be  ? — that  is  but  '  not-man.'  Can  one 
trace  the  vibratile  character  here  ? 

So  our  self-consciousness  [and  with  it  our  feeling  of  phenomena ;  all 
our  intellect,  &c.]  must  be  just  where  the  self  is  subjective. 

This  is  an  extension  of  the  use  of  the  word  subjective,  making  it 
simple  and  universal.  We  have  spoken  of  'subjective'  as  meaning 
'  in  the  self ' ;  is  it  not  good  to  apply  it  to  the  self  as  being  in  ?  It 
may  be  subjective  to  every  form  of  being,  to  every  creature  ;  it  can- 
not be  to  God  :  He  is  the  '  not-self.' 

So,  self  being  subjective  to  us,  we  must  have  taken  it  as  the  standard  ; 
as  we  have  done ;  and  have  had  to  learn  better.  Is  that  the  history  of 
human  thought  ? 

When  thinking  of  Being,  the  opposite  is  self:  so  this  opposite  is  sub- 
jective to  us — to  man.     Surely  we  can  know  that  which  is  in  ourselves. 
So  if  we  know  the  opposite  to  Being — as  in  us — by  it  surely  we  can 
know  Being  ;  we  can  know  it  by  its  opposite. — Regarding  matter  as 
negative,  snd  the  impenetrability  to  be  by  absence,  &c.,  then  we  are  in 
these  solid,  impenetrable  bodies  ('  in  the  flesh '),  of  course,  by  negation. 
So  we  have  to  do  with  negation ;  and  this  is  natural  and  right,  as  being 
selves.     As  not-God,  we  must  have  to  do  with  negation ;  it  is  the  only 
appropriate  idea. 

remarks,  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  all  the  evilncss  of  the 

world  meaning  merely  the  evil  of  the  self,  that  we  must  admit  the  latter 
equally  in  either  case.     This  '  known '  is  sufficient ;  there  is  no  need  for 
supposing  evil  in  the  world  (nor  any  advantage  to  intellect).     Our 
error  seems  to  be  continually  not  seeing  that  known  elements  account 
for  phenomena  ;  and  supposing  needless  things. 

Surely  the  *  material  world '  is  one  of  these  unnecessary  suppositions ; 
not  seeing  that  the  phenomenon  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  without. 
So  have  we  not  supposed  a  '  vital  force,'  not  seeing  that  the  nature  of 
.  force — of  chemicity — sufficiently  accounts  for  all  ? 
These  are  needless  hypotheses  (suppressed  and  restored).     Surely  this 
is  involved  in  ignorance — in  our  not  knowing  sufficiently  the  nature  of 
that  which  '  is ' ;  and  not  seeing  what  it  involves  we  invent  things  that 
are  not  wanted. 

The  '  improvement  of  theory '  surely  being  the  laying  these  aside, 
and  showing  how  the  facts  are  sufficient  without,  them.  Cannot  this 
'  law '  be  made  clear  ;  starting  from  the  necessary  effects  of  ignorance 
in  producing  hypotheses  ? 
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Is  not  free-will  another  example  of  a  positive  property  unnecessarily  as- 
sumed to  account  for  that  -which  is  accounted  for  by  negation  ?  "We  do 
not  want  any  such  supposed  arbitrary  inherent  power ;  the  facts  result 
from  a  negation  of  the  true  Divine  necessity.  True  activity  and  rela- 
tive negation  give  free-will.  Surely  there  is  an  universal  law  here. 

But  does  not  the  recognition  of  the  negation,  as  accounting  for  that 
which  has  been  accounted  for  by  a  '  property,'  involve  some  alteration  in 
our  conception  of  the  opposite  ?  e.  g.,  gravitation,  regarded  as  absence 
of  expansion,  gives  a  different  idea  of  the  *  expansion '  or  repulsion  from 
that  entertained  in  the  idea  of  a  gravitation.    So  the  conception  of  free- 
will as  by  the  negation  of  '  necessity '  gives  a  different  conception  of 
that  necessity  (a  juster  one,  of  course)  to  which  it  is  the  opposite. 
Was  not  this  also  felt  when  '  phlogiston '  was  given  jip  ?  did  not  that 
necessarily  alter  the  idea  of  weight  ? 

Observe  here,  also,  that  we  must  hold  a  true  active  necessity  (in  God), 
whether  we  account  for  free-will  by  want  of  it,  or  not. 

In  truth,  this  conception — that  opposites  must  be  (to  intellect)  plus 
and  minus,  and  that  we  at  first  assume  positive  conceptions  for  that 
which  we  find,  by  better  knowledge,  to  be  truly  represented  by  a  rela- 
tive absence  (or  negation) — applies  to  the  whole  ;  to  the  idea  of  God 
and  creature  (or  self).     It  is  simply  that  we  have  assumed  a  positive 
idea  for  self,  when  what  is  wanted  is  that  of  a  relative  absence.     It  is 
God  and  not-God  (or  God  and  opposite,  or  creature) ;  a  plus  and  minus. 
Our  plus  for  the  creature  is  an  instance  of  an  unnecessary  positive  con- 
ception.    Is  it  not  the  primary  and  originating  case  ?     And  here"  is  the 
reason  why  we  ever  put  a  plus  for  this  minus.     It  is,  by  our  very  na- 
ture, necessarily  the  first  to  us ;  it  must  be,  so,  assumed  as  a  positive. 
So  we  have  two  pluses — God  and  self  (or  creature) — as  at  first  pos- 
itive weight  and  lightness  ;  and  then,  when  one  was  seen  to  be  neg- 
ative, first  the  wrong  is  put  so — viz.  lightness.     Has  it  not  been  so 
with  us  ?  has  there  not  been  a  tendency  to  put  the  self  as  the  plus  ; 
putting  its  opposite— the  true  plus — as  the  negative  :  and  it  seems 
difficult  for  us  not  to  do  so ;  even  as  to  conceive  the  opposite  of  gra- 
vitation as  the  plus  :  it  is  like  having  vacuum  for  our  substance.    So 
to  think  of  God  as  not-self — as  '  being  '  in  its  destruction — is  a  trial 
to  ns ;  seems  to  land  us  in  a  sort  of  negation.     This  it  ought  to  do  ; 
by  the  very  fact  of  the  negative  character  of  the  self,  the  true  plus 
must  be  negation  to  it. 

The  self  being  negation  is  very  simple.  It  must  be  so  because  it  is  sub- 
jective to  us.  That  which  is  subjective  we  call  self.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
that  negation  is  self,  absolutely ;  but  it  is  necessarily  so  to  those  in 
whom  it  is  subjective — in  whom  it  is. 

Has  there  not  been  here  a  natural  error  ?  supposing  the  negation  ne- 
cessarily '  self ' — an  unnecessary  positive  supposition — when  it  is 
merely  a  necessary  result  of  its  being  subjective  in  any  given  case  : 
then  it  must  be  self. 

And  it  is  evident  that  to  a  Being  in  whom  is  defect,  the  negation  (or  a 
negation)  must  be  subjective ;  i.  e.  it  must  be  as  self. 

Might  we  not  speak  of  '  self  thus :  that  it  is  the  opposite,  or  ab- 
sence, of  spiritual  being  ?  i.  e.,  of  every  positive,  or  *  being,'  there  is  an 
opposite,  or  negation :  as,  e.  g.,  of  heat,  cold  ;  of  matter,  space.  So  of 
the  spiritual,  the  negation  is  self.  Or  if  we  prefer  it,  might  it  be  that 
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the  negation  of  spiritual  being  when,  or  as,  subjective,  is  self?  and 
might  we  then  say  that  it  (negation  of  spiritual  being)  as  objective,  ia 
matter  ? 

As  the   'action  of  matter'  is  a  negative  cause— only  apparently  a 
cause — so  may  not  self-will  or  self-act  be,  by  absence :  the  application 
of  a  negation.     And  thus  are  not  the  action  of  matter  and  the  action  of 
self  (free-will)  brought  into  one  ?     And  is  not  this  itself  a  proof  that 
the  idea  of  matter,  as  an  external  negation,  is  the  right  one  ?     So,  if 
matter  be  'absence,'  how  simple  it  is  that  the  mental  and  moral  consti- 
tution of  men  should  be  according  to,  should  depend  upon,  their  physical 
constitution.     It  is  according  to  the  'absence.' 

Why  is  the  phenomenon  that  of  union  of  mind  and  matter  ?  We  must 
not  deny  this  to  be  the  phenomenon ;  but  we  assert  it  as  the  fact. 
Is  not  this  universal  in  relation  to  our  sensational  (perceptive)  con- 
sciousness ?  must  not  '  perception '  be  analyzed  before  it  is  used  as  a 
basis  ? 

Our  self-act  is  felt  as  our  act ;  but  it  ia  not.     Can  we  not  see  a  phy- 
siological light  here  ?     We  act,  consciously,  from  emotion ;  yet  when 
we  have  no  feeling  (as  under  chloroform)  there  may  be  the  very  same 
physical  processes  without  consciousness.     Then  is  not  this  feeling  of 
ours  of  acting  from  feeling  (choice)  exactly  our  consciousness  of  this 
very  process,  which  thus  may  take  place  unconsciously :  i.  e.  conscious- 
ness of  a  phenomenal,  an  inert,  process  ? 

As  I  have  thought  respecting  animals :  that  in  them  the  same  pro- 
cesses take  place  of  which  we  are  '  conscious.' 

But  seeing  the  physical  as  true  absence,  or  minus,  is  it  not  that  we  are 
conscious  of  that — conscious  of  negation,  in  self,  which  is  one  with  the 
perception  of  the  inert  ?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  this  :  that  not-being  also 
must  be  altruistic  ?  ours  is  altruistic  not-being ;  and  of  this  the  pheno- 
menon, of  course,  is  '  being '  not  altruistic — or  self-being.  Surely  it  is 
here :  from  the  nature  af  Being,  as  altruistic,  and  the  absence. 

Here  is  the  necessary  connection  of  object  and  subject,  as  that  of  op- 
posites  ;  as  of  light  and  darkness,  &c.  So  God  is  object  and  not  subject : 
this  is  '  being  altruistic.'  In  Him  is  no  darkness  ;  there  is  no  opposite- 
ness  of  object  and  subject  to  Him,  nor  can  there  be.  Infinitude  excludes 
this ;  by  this  we  must  differ  from  Him.  So  •  says :  '  God  knows 
Nature  by  a  kind  of  consciousness.' 

Then  to  attain  altruistic  being  is  to  have  this  distinction  of  subject 
and  object  done  away.     No  self,  in  there  being  no  not-self,  and  no  not- 
self,  in  there  being  no  self:  our  being,  then,  is  altruistic.     Altruistic 
being  is  not  to  be  one  with  some  particular  '  other,'  but  with  all. 

Thus  may  we  see  marriage  as  being  union  with  one — a  being,  as  it 
were,  in  another ;  altruistic,  in  a  limited  and  partial  sense.  But  mar- 
riage ought  to  be  only  with  one ;  it  should  not  attempt  to  rise  towards 
an  univen  al.  That  cannot  be  in  the  self-state — the  resurrection  is  not 
yet  come.  So  the  idea  of  acting  as  if  this  were  man's  life  is  a  practical 
heresy.  It  will  not  do. 

Here  the  positivist  is  right  in  his  practical  position — that  our  busi- 
ness is  with  phenomena.  True  ;  it  is  an  error  to  try  to  act  as  if  we 
were  as  we  are  not.  We  must  act  according  to  the  phenomena — the 
conditions  of  the  self-life.  But  then  we  should  act  as  understanding 
it  to  be  so :  not  as  seeing  phenomena  as  reality,  but  using  them  as 
phenomena. 
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We  do  project  from  within  objects  or  conditions  as  external :  e.  g.  a 
naughty  child,  or  angry  man,  feels  that  there  are  things  without  he  must 
oppose  and  fight  against ;  but  truly  it  is  that  there  is  within  that  which 
should  be  fought  against  and  subdued,  and  put  out  of  the  way.  So  again, 
when  ve  feel  we  want  so  many  things  without,  what  we  truly  want  is  a 
life  within.  Thus  may  it  be  that  this  life  of  man  is  his  redemption : 
this  toil  of  his,  the  efforts  he  puts  forth  as  to  the  external,  truly  ac- 
complishing an  internal  work.  The  strife  is  prompted  by  the  want, 
within,  and  ends  in  the  remedy.  It  is  not  what  it  seems  to  us,  who  are 
actors  in  it,  affected  by  the  illusion ;  but  cannot  we  understand  that  to 
intelligences  looking  on,  it  resembles  the  passion  of  a  child — a  disci- 
pline ? 

Jfow  is  there  not  here  a  consequence,  and  a  revelation,  of  altruistic 
being  ? — the  subjective  felt  as  objective,  truly  because  it  is  so. 

And  again :  in  this  altruistic  nature  of  Being,  is  there  not  the  reason 
why  there  must  have  been  idealism — or  why  men  must  have  made  out 
Nature  to  be  subjective  merely  ?  Is  not  this  the  altruistic  nature  of 
Being  applied  to  a  false  idea  of  Being  ;  as  self,  or  mind,  &c.  ?  Is  it  not 
a  fact,  that  in  our  true  Being  the  universe  must  be  in  us  ?  but  then,  ob- 
serve, that  is  not  to  be  a  self ;  that  is  to  be  divine. 

So  subjective  idealism  is  really  asserting  the  divinity  of  the  self.  It 
is  only  the  opposite ;  it  is  the  not-God ;  but  as  opposite  it  should 
have  this  correspondence.  As  phenomenal,  the  universe  should  be  in 
the  self,  because  the  '  actual '  is  in  God.  And  thus  it  comes :  the 
phenomenal  universe  is  in  the  self.  Thus  idealism  is  accounted  for. 
So  the  common-sense  philosophy  also  is  a  protest  that  the  self  is  not 
God. 

If  self  be  the  material  (as  space  pertains  to  it)  then  should  not  self- 
consciousness  be  consciousness  of  the  processes  of  the  brain  ? — and  then 
observe,  this  is  perception  of  external  objects.     Can  one  see  why  the 
consciousness  of  the  cerebral  processes  should  be  perception  ?     Might 
we  not  bring  this  under  the  sphere  of  the  rational  consciousness  ? 
For  finding  out  the  cause  and  reason  of  things  surely  is  nothing  but 
bringing  them  within  this  consciousness  ;  it  is  but  observing,  examin- 
ing, in  reference  to  another  faculty  than  the  sense. 

Can  one  see  at  all  a  light  on  our  physical  perception  through  our 
mental  ?  Thus,  when  I  see  a  thing  as  true,  I  see  it  because  it  is  to  man ; 
it  is  the  phenomenon  to  the  whole,  as  it  were  ;  to  the  inclusive  human 
intellect.  It  is  that  relation  of  man  as  a  whole  that  makes  it  a  reality, 
an  object  of  perception,  to  me.  May  there  not  be  such  a  relation  of  the 
objects  of  sense  to  man  as  a  whole,  and  they  therefore  be  external  re- 
alities to  us  ? 

If  self  be  a  minus,  must  not  the  feeling  of  space  belong  to  it  ?     Must 
not  every  '  finite '  be  somewhere  ?     Locality  belongs  to  finitude — i.  e.  to 
selves  ;  that  is,  it  is  to  the  (relative)  negations  which  God,  in  creating, 
produces.     Indeed,  must  not  all  the  '  relative '  belong  to  the  negative  ? 
is  there  not  in  this  only  the  converse  to  the  fact  that  negation  can  be 
only  negative  ?     Mutually,  the  '  relative '  can  be  only  to  the  negative. 
Thus  one  would  see  space  and  time  ;  which  surely  are  matters  merely  of 
relation  [and  cause  and  effect  also  ?]  ;  how  they  must  pertain  to  the  self, 
or  negation.     Is  there  not  here  a  principle  :  viz.  that  these  inherent 
modes,  or  conditions,  of  thought,  are  merely  the  conditions  of  relativeness  ? 
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If  space  be  subjective — i.  e.  a  condition  of  thought  or  perception — 
there  can  be  no  need  for  it  to  be  external ;  for  we  shall  also  necessarily 
apply  it  to  ourselves,  our  own  condition  and  action— the  conformity  will 
be  complete.  That  a  man  who  upholds  parcimony  should  admit  space 
as  a  necessary  form  of  thought,  and  yet  affirm  it  external  also,  is  won- 
derful ;  especially  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  it  brings. 

Again  :  to  say  the  world  [the  objective]  truly  is  in  space,  is  to  se- 
parate it  from  God ;  to  take  it  out  of  Him :  for  He  is  not  in  space. 
Now  this  will  do  for  us  -for  our  self:  the  self  should  be  in  space;  in 
that  in  which  God  is  not :  as  negation,  it  ought  to  be  so.    That  in  which 
God  is  not  ought  to  belong  to  the  self  [as  space  does]. 

And,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  time  also :  God  is  not  in  timo ;  therefore 
the  self  should  be.  This  is  the  same  as  saving  that  these  are  condi- 
tions of  relativeness ;  these  should  pertain  to  the  self,  they  cannot 
pertain  to  God.  Seeing  self  aright — as  not-God  —it  is  clear  we  ought 
to  have  to  exclude  God  from  these  its  conditions,  of  time  and  space ; 
and  to  find  it  in  conditions  which  mark  its  relativeneas ;  and  which 
are  therefore  impossible  to  God. 

Seeing  the  self  aright  (as  the  opposite  to  Being)  its  very  badness  is 
good  ;  it  ought  to  be  so,  because  Being  is  good  :  for  if  it  be,  must  not  its 
opposite  be  bad  ?  It  could  not  be  right  otherwise.  The  badness  of  self 
is  proof  of  the  absolute  goodness ;  for  it  is  bad  not  to  be — to  be  without 
Life. 

S-e  how  God  does  not  make  us  submit  our  wills  to  a  personal  (arbitrary) 
will ;  i.  e.  as  far  as  our  feeling  goes :  it  is  submission  to  an  inert  neces- 
sity in  things.     Is  not  this  a  reason,  as  it  were,  why  we  feel  the  world 
as  we  do  ?  cannot  we  thus  trace  a  moral  end  in  that  ? — it  is  that  we 
may  not  feel  ourselves  so  coerced  by  (arbitrary)  self-will.     That,  God 
would  not  have  us  feel ;  and  observe,  when  we  have  interpreted,  and 
know  this  necessity  is  truly  God's  will,  then  we  also  know  that  His  is 
not  such  will  — not  a  '  self '  will.     And  is  it  not  with  a  similar  moral 
end  that  the  compulsory  submission  to  the  natural  laws  is  not  coincident 
with  moral  right  ?  it  is  not  to  right  we  have  to  conform,  or  are  punished 
for  not  conforming. 

We  know  love  only  thro'  its  opposite — self-love — so  we  know  Being 
only  thro'  its  opposite — self-being. 

For  true  Being  we  need  to  be  the  opposite  to  this ;  to  have  feelings 
and  consciousness  opposite  to  these. 

As  a  person  who  loves  self  cannot  conceive  of  being  different  in  this,  of 
not  having  that  self-love,  except  as  a  loss;  i.  e.  until  he  learns  better, 
and  begins  to  love — so  we  cannot  conceive  of  being  different  in  being,  of 
losing  this  self-being,  except  as  a  loss,  until  we  learn  better,  and  begin 
to  live. 

The  twofoldness  of  man  is  the  key  to  all :  and  here  see  the  explan- 
ation of  another  difficulty  ;  viz.  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  '  na- 
tural ' — good  and  bad.  There  must  be,  in  all,  this  twofoldness ;  as  in- 
deed there  is.  [Each  having  bad  or  good  most  in  it,  according  as  it 
most  refers  to  self  or  man].  A  thing  is  '  natural  but  not  right ' ;  yet  is 
to  be  natural  the  best.  In  fact,  there  is  a  '  self-natural '  and  a  4  man- 
natural.' 

Ours  is  not  that  substantial  existence  which  is  the  same  under  all 
changes.  'We'  change.  Is  not  this  'we'  therefore,  or  the  self,  form  ? 
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[which  means,  surely,  an  emptiness,  and  a  limit].  Then  is  it  that 
'  form '  asserts  itself,  and  substance  or  Being  surrenders  itself  ?  The 
one  is  self-being,  the  other  altruistic  ? 

Think  how  nations  which  are  but  branches  of  one  tribe  are  uncon- 
scious of  any  such  connection  ;  how  they  feel  each  other  as  enemies  and 
strangers  :  yet  only  by  the  being  of  all  could  either  have  been.  They 
'  pre-existed '  in  oneness ;  and  their  present  destiny  was  then  deter- 
mined too;  but  they  have  no  consciousness,  no  recollection,  of  it.  Now 
are  not  individuals  like  nations  in  this  ?  unconscious  of,  not  recollect- 
ing, a  oneness  and  connection  and  mutual  dependence,  by  which  alone 
either  could  be ;  and  thinking  and  feeling  as  mere  enemies  and  strang- 
ers ;  unmindful  of  a  pre-existence  in  oneness  which  determined  their  des- 
tiny. Is  not  here  also  the  principle  displayed  in  one  case  truly  given 
for  all  ?  Are  separate  individuals  thus  like  separate  nationalities,  by 
development  and  growth,  and  forgetting  their  origin  from  a  one  ?  The 
forgetting  is  essential  to  '  national '  existence ;  why  not  to  individual  1 

If  Being  is  infinite,  then  must  not  not-being  be  finite  ?  [i.e.  absolute 
being  and  not-absolute  being].  Then  the  character  of  self  (not-altru- 
istic being)  shows  what  Being  is — its  spiritual  qualities.  If  Being  is 
not-in-space  and  not-in-time,  must  not  '  not-being'  be  in  time  and  space  ? 
Is  time 'right  for  the  opposite  to  the  eternal?  viz.  as  pertaining  to  the 
forms :  opposite  to  that  which  pertains  to  essence.  But  then  why  do 
we  naturally  take  it  for  part  of  the  eternal  ? 

Seeing  the  self  aright,   it  is  evident  how   'becoming'  must  be  in 
self-sacrifice ;  i.  e.  the  making  alive  must  be  this.     And  see  a  farther 
application  of  this : — may  it  not  be  that  this  is  Christ's  '  raising  from 
the  dead '  ?  raising  from  the  death  He  bore  for  us  ;  the  death  in  incarn- 
ation.    From  this  He  (as  we)  was  raised  in  self-sacrifice.     So  again  we 
see :  '  ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  and  to  enter  into 
His  glory,'  and  similar  expressions.     Christ,  having  taken  a  self,  only 
by  self-sacrifice  could  be  raised  from  the  dead :  so  showing  the  course 
for  all.     He  is  '  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep.' 

\Ve  think  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  that  of  His  material  body, 

because  we  think  of  His  death  as  the  death  of  that ;  but  it  is  of  the 

resurrection  of  Christ  the  scriptures  speak. 

An  absence  of  altruistic  (or  absolute)  Being  is,  to  our  perception, 
'  being '  not  altruistic ;  i.  e.  to  our  subjective  perception — our  conscious- 
ness ;  i.  e.  to  self.  "We  are  self-conscious. 

Observe  how  we  feel  the  shadow  is  not  luminous ;  that  is  the  proof  of 

the  light  around :  we  feel  the  contrast.     So  by  our  self,  its  contrast 

to  the  altruistic  in  us,  do  we  not  feel  the  contrast — the  light  around  ? 
That  God's  Being  is  altruistic  is  perhaps  most  simply  exhibited  by  the 
doctrine  of  God  dwelling  in  us.  God  is  such  that  He  can  be  in  us,  in  a 
sense  in  which  we  cannot  be  in  each  other.  He  differs  from  our  self  in 
this :  He  is  altruistic,  we  not.  Then,  of  course,  since  His  is  the  true 
Being,  evidently  that  quality  belongs  to  the  true  Being ;  and  its  absence 
in  us  must  mark  a  negation  in  us.  Surely  everything  does  so  which  is 
a  respect  of  difference  between  us  and  God. 

In  a  shadow,  there  is  not  even  a  negative  '  existence,'  but  merely 
non-luminousness.  So  in  self,  it  is  not  non-altruistic-ness — not  any 
actual  negation,  as  it  were — but  a  '  not  having  Being  in  us.' 
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Is  not  the  '  creature '  that  in  which  not-being  precedes  Being  ?  in  this 
it  is  opposite  to  God :  it  is  that  to  which  '  becoming '  belongs. 

Consider  pleasure  and  pain  as  opposites  (plus  and  minus)  :  which  is 
which  ?  are  they  not  mixed  up  ? — the  same  is  pleasure  to  one  part  in 
us,  and  pain  to  another  [evidently  proving  opposites  in  us].  Consider 
their  relation  to  the  altruistic  and  non-altruistic  (divine  and  not-divine) 
portions  of  our  being.  Is  it  not  like  luminous  and  non-luminous  parts 
(of  any  object),  and  so  to  be  understood  and  borne  in  mind  ?  The  neg- 
ative conception  is  the  right  one. 

When  we  are  perfect — or  there  is  no  non-altruistic  part  of  us — then 
perfect  love  is  no  sacrifice,  because  it  is  only  sacrifice  of  self.     So  with 
the  taking  away  of  the  non-altruistic  part,  also  is  removed  the  sacrifice. 
But  must  we  not  think  of  God  as  suffering — that  it  is  He  suffers  in 
the  sufferings  of  men  ?     We  must  not  separate  Him  so  far  from  our- 
selves.    He  is  the  infinite  Being ;  and  in  all  their  afflictions  He  is  af- 
flicted. 

Think  of  the  brightness,  and  yet  the  smallness  (to  us),  of  the  sun. 
Is  there  not  here  a  similar  twofold-ness  in  us  :  a  perception  of  the  sun 
rightly  as  so  bright,  wrongly  as  so  small  ?  but  if  we  held  it  was  so  small, 
we  should  have  to  refer  its  brightness  to  ourselves.  Is  there  not  that 
in  us  which  perceives  the  sun  truly  (bright),  and  that  which  perceives 
it  wrongly  (small)  ?  Might  not  these  be  called  altruistic,  or  true,  and 
non-altruistic,  or  false  ?  Is  not  the  idea  of  the  altruistic  thus  : — that  to 
which  things  are  as  they  are  ;  a  truly  perceiving  or  receiving  ? 

How  in  some  kind  of  dreams  one  has  the  perfect  feeling  of  the  pre- 
sence of  an  object,  and  yet  a  baulking,  a  dissatisfaction,  as  if  we  could 
not  entirely  and  perfectly  possess  it.     Is  not  this  just  like  our  feeling 
of  the  phenomenal  ? — a  distinct  feeling  of  its  presence,  yet  a  baulking, 
as  if  we  could  not  perfectly  possess  it.    Does  it  not  show  what  the  case 
is  ?     Is  not  this  feeling  of  unavailingness,  and  curious  not  succeeding  in 
our  efforts  perfectly  to  satisfy  ourselves,  exactly  distinctive  of  such  a 
subjective  feeling  as  we  assert  ours  respecting  the  phenomenal  world  to 
be? 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  for  all  that  is  relative,  sacrifice,  negation, 
is  necessary ;  for  others  it  must  be  sacrificed.  Only  by  being  one 
with  the  absolute  can  there  not  be  sacrifice  to  us  ;  and  that  is  having 
our  life  in  sacrifice. 

We  must  know  and  feel  man's  littleness  (i.  e.  as  not-divine,  not  al- 
truistic) against  our  natural  feeling ;  which  is  indeed  only  to  maintain 
the  altruistic  part  in  us  against  the  self-part.    And  surely-this  power  of 
knowing  against  our  own  feeling — of  correcting  ourselves,  perceiving  a 
truth  although  we  feel  otherwise — is  pre-eminently  our  privilege  as 
men.     Surely  this  privilege — of  knowing  things  not  to  be  as  we  feel 
them — should  be  the  very  last  we  should  abrogate.     That  were  to  cast 
aside  our  chief  and  distinguishing  endowment.     Is  it  not  indeed   ex- 
actly '  reason  '  ? 

In  man  is  a  positive  and  a  negative  part  (altruistic  and  self).  May  not 
the  relation  of  these  in  him  be  the  same  as  externally :  positive  cause, 
negative  occasion  ?    We  perceive  (i.  e.  perceive  within  us  or  are  conscious 
of)  self-action  ;  may  not  this  be  as  we  perceive  (externally)  physical 
processes  as  effects  of  that  which  is  but  stimulus  or  occasion ;  and  our 
impression  is  ever  this  until  corrected :  this  is  our  natural  error.    May 
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we  see,  then,  that  it  is  truly  the  '  plus '  in  us  is  the  cause  ;  and  the 
minus  (i.  e.  self)  is  only  the  occasion  (i.  e.  by  absence).  And  so  might 
we  not  see  human  life  more  truly,  and  see  it  itself  more  right  ?  If  all 
is  truly  the  act  or  effect  of  the  altruistic  [the  divine],  and  the  self  only 
occasion,  determining  the  form — 

for  it  is  to  be  observed  it  is  the  form  of  the  action  is  determined  by 
the  negative ;  this  is  its  sphere  and  place : 

then  surely  it  is  right ;  in  the  act  of  the  Divine  cannot  be  wrongness. 
What  then  is  our  wrongness  but  a  wrongness  of  feeling?  a  feeling  of 
that  -which  is  truly  action  of  the  plus  as  if  it  were  action  of  the  minus  • 
feeling  that  which  is  absence  of  action  as  our  action.  It  is  as  if  in  me- 
chanics one  looked  upon  an  absence  of  action  as  the  action  ;  misappre- 
hending the  relations  of  things  :  a  kind  of  inversion  ;  taking  the  shadow 
— that  which  is  merely  limit  and  absence — for  the  thing ;  not  seeing 
the  true  action  and  agent  in  the  case,  and  the  relation  of  the  self 
to  it. 

It  is  not  the  self  has  a  power,  but  it — by  being  negation — is  occasion  : 
rules  the  form  of  the  true  action.  Hence  our  feeling  in  the  case  ; 
the  power,  the  action,  is  not  ours. 

Is  it  not  that  the  '  self-action  '  is  the  phenomenon  ;  as,  in  the  phy- 
sical, the  action  of  the  negation  is  the  '  appearance  '  ? 
Have  we  not  to  recognize  the  true  action,  fact,  and  agent :  viz.  God 
the  agent,  and  redemption  the  fact  ?  and  that  in  our  seZ/-action  (wrong- 
doing) it  is  such,  has  such  form,  only  by  negation  in  us.  That  is  the 
occasion  -  but  the  fact  and  the  agent  are  ever  one  and  the  same. 

Even  as  we  see  in  the  physical  the  same  force  or  cause  producing  even 
opposite  effects,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  occasions  :  these 
effects  however  being  truly  one,  and  only  to  appearance — in  form — 
different. 

This  is  what  we  have  seen :  that  the  fact  which  is  even  in  sin  is  man's 
redemption.     This  is  truly  what  is  done  ;  and  God  is  the  doer — not  of 
the  sin,  not  of  the  not-doing — but  of  the  redemption,   of  the  action. 
Here  is  the  relation  of  the  human,  or  phenomenal,  'deed,'  to  the  true, 
or  divine,  '  fact.' 

In  truth,  the  nature  of  the  case  demands  that  the  self  should  be  neg- 
ative. The  demonstrable  conditions  otherwise  could  not  be;  a  neg- 
ation is  needed — needed  as  occasion — it  ought  to  be  so  for  the  self-action. 
The  law  of  '  negative  occasion '  demands  this  character  in  that  which  is 
to  be  as  our  self  is,  for  our  consciousness :  the  consciousness  that  the 
action  is  our* — so  it  is  ours. 

Is  it  not  thus,  indeed,  that  the  problem  of  God's  action  and  ours  must 
be  reconciled  ?     Is  it  not  involved  in  the  established  language  ;  only  the 
fulfilment  and  interpretation  of  that  ? — how  all  power  is  God's,  how 
man  can  do  nothing  but  by  God  giving  him  the  power :   God  primary 
and  source  and  cause ;  man  secondary  and  subordinate.  The  idea  of  God 
as  cause,  and  self  as  negative  occasion,  seems  merely  bringing  this  to 
precision.     It  justifies,  too,  our  consciousness  that  the  deed  does  depend 
upon  us  ;  it  shows  responsibility :  the  responsibility  is  ours,  while  yet 
not  the  power.     This  is  an  illustration  :  the  power  by  which  a  body 
falls  is  not  mine,  yet  if  I  remove  its  support  I  am  responsible  for  its 
fall.     In  brief:  if  there  were  no  knowledge  of  self  as  negative,  still 
the  reason  of  the  case  would  demand  that  it  should  be :  a  negative  ele- 
ment would  be  wanted,  would  have  to  be  found. 
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Indeed,  does  not  the  very  nature  of  the  infinite,  with  the  known  and 
evident  conditions  of  our  consciousness,  demand  this?  Our  conscious- 
ness must  be  from  the  infinite  by  (relative)  negation. 

Has  not  the  law  of  '  positive  cause,  negative  occasion,'  its  root  and 
reason  in  this  actual  relation  of  creator  and  creature  ?  [which  itself  is 
affirmed  wholly  in  the  doctrines  of  God's  infinitude  and  that  He  is  cre- 
ator.] These  two  together  must  mean,  and  are,  that  very  position. 

Of  sin,  may  we  not  say  that  it  is  God's  action  by  occasion  of  absence 
(defect  or  negation)  of  man  ?  The  phenomenon  (to  consciousness  and 
perception)  is  human  sin ;  the  fact  is  man's  redemption,  God  giving  life 
to  the  dead. 

Or  does  the  sin  of  men  have  a  bearing  beyond  humanity :  effect  re- 
sults in  and  for  other  Being  than  man  ?  May  we  not  be  almost  sure 
of  this — almost  sure,  indeed,  that  it  effects  both  objects ;  has  various 
results  of  good :  while  necessary  on  the  one  hand,  is  beneficent  on  the 
other?  Here  the  twofold-ness  is  indicated — an  object  apart  from 
man,  and  an  object  for  man. 

If  it  be  argued  :  but  how  then  punish,  if  the  sin  is  phenomenon  only  ? 
observe — the  punishment  is  so  too.     The  punishment  is  appropriate,  is 
just ;  that  which  is  to  our  consciousness  our  sin  should  meet  with;  that 
which  is,  to  our  consciousness,  our  punishment.     This  is  parallel  to  the 
argument  '  if  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  punishing  you.'     The  relation  is  maintained;  the  justice 
remains  all  the  same,  whether  the  whole  be  actual  fact,  or  real  only  to 
us ;  phenomenal. 

Must  not  God  be  altruistic  if  He  is  to  be  '  known  '  ?  for  is  it  not 
true  that  we  can  only  know  that  which  is  in  us  :  that  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word.     Therefore  it  is  truly  said  to  '  know  God  '  is  our  life ;  it  is 
to  have  Him  in  us.     See  too  how  well  this  agrees  with  tho  negative 
positivist  kind  of  doctrine — that  we  can  know  only  phenomena.     This 
is  true ;  it  is  but  another  aspect  of  the  same  position.     Only  what  is  in 
us  can  we  know :  i.  e.  intellectual  knowledge  must  be  of  phenomena 
only- 
Phenomenon  is  well  defined  as  that  which  is  in  us ;  and  so  seen,   one 
sees  at  once  that  intellectual  knowledge  cannot  be  the  true  objective  ; 
must  be  only  of  phenomena  :  and  this  for  the  very  reason  that  we  can 
know  God,  and  that  that  is  Life — viz.  that  He  can  be  in  us.    This  is 
actual  knowledge  ;  just  as  the  intellectual  is  knowledge  of  phenomena, 
or  that  which  is  in  us. 

And   so  the  altruistic  nature  of  God's  being  is  the  proof  that  we  can 
know  Him ;  and  for  this  very  position  we  want  that  doctrine  which 
makes  knowledge  (intellectual)  only  of  phenomena.     And  of  course  it 
is  by  God's  altruistic  nature  we  have  life — this  must  be.     As  God's  life 
is  to  be  the  creature,  so  is  it  not  t'ie  creature's  to  be  God  ? 

In  one  aspect  we  are  individuals,  persons,  wholes  ;  in  another  we  are 
parts.  This  all  agree. 

Like  the  individual  cells  in  organic  bodies  are  individuals,  or  parts,  in 

different  aspects.     But  evidently  the  true  and  right  aspect  of  such 

cells  is  as  parts :  except  as  being  so,  they  would  never  have  been. 

When  we  ask  which  is  the  true,  the  right  or  human  view  of  men — as 

individuals  or  as  parts — it  is  evident  it  is  the  latter.    The  former  is  the 

self- view ;  the  latter,  the  man- view.    As  we  may  say,  conformably  with 
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the  formula,  men  are  self-wholes,  self-persons,  self-individuals  (the  op- 
posite, therefore,  to  the  true). 

So  we  should  have  such  consciousness  as  we  have ;  this  is  exactly 
what  answers  to  that  view.  To  self  we  are  persons  ;  this  is  the  phe- 
nomenon— that  which  is — to  self.  This  is  only  a  complication  from 
the  way  we  take  it.  As  1  is  simple  enough ;  but  if  we  approach  it 
as  2  —  4  +  3,  then  it  looks  complex. 

And  is  there  not  here  the  secret  of  the  nominalist  and  realist  contro- 
versy ;  and  the  reason  the  realist  view  is  abandoned  ? 

This  is  a  '  true '  given  up  temporarily  for  a  false  ;  as  the  earth's  motion 
was,  in  our  ignorance  : — it  will  not  account  for  the  phenomena,  so  the 
phenomenal  view  prevails  for  a  time  against  it  [viz.  no  general,  or 
one  'humanity,'  e.  g.]  The  reason  that  the  realist  position  cannot  be 
maintained  is  that  the  phenomenal  is  granted  as  actual :  as,  e.  g.,  we 
are  granted  true  persons  (as  self-persons)  ;  that  which  is  to  us,  or  our 
consciousness  or  perception,  is  granted  to  be  what  is,  instead  of  being 
affirmed  phenomenal  only.  The  other  has  to  be  given  up,  because 
both  cannot  be  maintained  at  once.  And  so  the  true  is  given  up  and 
the  phenomenal  maintained.  •  This  is  ever  the  first  result  of  that  en- 
counter ;  because  we  can  only  give  up  the  phenomenal  as  existing 
when  we  have  learnt  to  understand  how  it  is  the  phenomenon.  Let  us 
understand  our  self-personality  to  be  only  phenomenal,  then  the  man- 
personality  has  no  difficulty ;  and  the  phenomenon  of  self-personality 
is  easily  traced  from  it.  So,  in  general,  give  up  the  phenomenal  as 
existing,  and  does  not  realism  appear  different  ? 

Once  understand,  indeed,  how  we  are  looking  at  all  things  from  a 
negative  point  of  view,  and  almost  everything  becomes  simple.  This 
accounts  for  almost  all  the  history  of  thinking,  and  for  nearly  all  the 
present  necessities  and  difficulties  :  it  shows  especially  how  the  most 
simple  things  want  such,  unravelling  to  get  at  them.  Things  do  not 
appear  to  us  as  they  are,  and  ought  not,  while  we  are  in  this  self- 
state.  It  is  the  nature  of  us  that  our  subjective  (and  negative)  con- 
dition should  impress  all  things  to  our  perception. 

We  are,  then,  truly  (and  humanly)  parts ;  but  then  we  have  a  wrong 
feeling  (viz.  of  ourselves  as  wholes)  :  our  feeling  ought  to  be  of  ourselves 
as  parts ;  and  were  not  this  to  be  altruistic  ? 

Is  not  our  self-whole  feeling,  and  action  accordingly,  the  wrongness  ? 
Is  it  not  as  if  the  individual  cells  in  a  body  might  be  conceived  to  have 
a  feeling  of  themselves  as  separate  [or  self]  individuals,  and  tried  to 
carry  out  such  ends — their  own  good,  their  development  as  '  cells,'  in- 
stead of  being  each  subordinated  to  the  whole  ?  which  is  the  perfection 
alike  of  cells  and  men. 

"We  have  before  seen  this  about  instinct.  Man  collectively  is  instinct- 
ive :  pursuing  self-ends,  men  fulfil  wan-ends.  So  have  we  not  to  bring 
our  wills  from  the  self-position  to  the  man-position  ?  Then  are  we  true 
to  the  fact ;  now,  only  to  the  self-appearance  or  phenomenon. 

So  in  truth  our  action  is  that  of  a  man  who  should  act  according  to 
the  appearance  instead  of  the  truth  of  things.  We  cannot  get  good 
by  acting  as  if  our  self-personality  were  true.  We  are  phenomen- 
ally persons,  or  self-persons  ;  i.  e.  nof-persons. 

Is  not  the  true  man-personality  to  have  our  consciousness  and  will  as 
parts  (not  as  wholes)  ?  We  must  substitute  man-ends  for  self-ends.  Is 
not  this  the  ethics  ? 
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This  is  the  very  point.  Life  is  to  have  the  altruistic  as  our  self:  it  is 
still  our  self.  Here  do  we  see  it :  the  absolute  is  union  of  opposites, 
oneness  of  contradictions.  It  is  at  once  our  self  and  others — we  in 
others.  So  \ve  see  how  our  feeling  should  be ;  only  so  could  it.  Life 
must  be  in  the  sacrifice  of  self ;  only  so  can  it  be  the  absolute — at 
once  self  and  not  self.  Here  is  that  union  of  affirmation  and  denial : 
at  once  is  and  is  not.  This  is  the  absolute. 

This  experience  (by  our  false  or  self-feeling)  is  the  way  we  feel  the  true 
man-life  and  good. 

Is  there  a  light  here  upon  sin  ?  (the  apparent  freedom  for  it).  This 
is  evil  to  the  self;  it  is  self-evil,  self-wrong.  In  respect  to  the  self 
it  is  wrong;  i.  e.,  surely,  it  is  sin.  Is  not  this  exactly  the  nature  of 
sin  ?  The  action,  as  such,  is  not  sinful ;  the  sin  is  wholly  in  relation 
to  the  self.  To  say  it  is  wrong  to  the  self  is  surely  the  same  as  say- 
ing it  is  sm. 

Self  aims  and  ends,  then,  are  not  true  man-aims.  Are  they  not  as  a 
life  of  the  cells  as  cells ;  not  as  subordinate  to,  and  part  of,  the  life  of 
whole  body  ?  Indeed,  is  not  here  a  thought  for  disease  ?  (tumors,  can- 
cers, &c.)  Is  it  not  cells  living  a  self-life  ? — so  is  not  the  self-life  of 
men,  disease  ? 

The  true  aims  and  work,  therefore,  are  those  not  of  self.  And  is  not 
here  the  value  of  Genius  ?  in  it  is  least  of  self.  It  is  human,  al- 
truistic. 

In  the  healthy,  or  normal  state,  the  self-aims  are  subordinated  to  the 
altruistic,  or  universal  [i.  e.,  in  truth,  our  self -aims  are  these  ;  our  love 
and  liking  are  of  these]  :  in  disease,  we  attain  our  own  self-ends ;  at- 
tain the  self- good. 

So  may  it  not  be  that  man's  life  is  lived  in  that  which  is  evil  to  the 
self :  the  sacrifice  of  self-ends  ?  The  disease  is  in  the  attainment 
and  success  of  them — in  selfish  success.  So  the  cure  is  to  subordinate 
again  to  the  universal  ends. 

Is  not  '  self '  but  a  primary  instance  of  '  negative  occasion  '  ?  Is 
it  not  a  negative  occasion  for  'Being'  ?  a  'less  resistance,'  as  it  were, 
presented  to  the  (altruistic)  Being  (which  is  cause).  Is  it  not  thus  we 
feel  this  fact — this  application  of  a  relative  absence  ?  We  have,  as  it 
were,  a  negative  view  of  this  ;  we  feel  or  perceive  it  from  the  negative 
side  ;  from  a  point  of  view  not  of  the  Being,  but  of  the  minus.  '  We  ' 
are  this  self  (or  absence)  thus  applied :  it  is  in  us,  we  feel  it  as  our- 
selves ;  and  so  all  is  explained ;  so  '  we '  are  to  be  destroyed,  &c.  There 
is  '  not-to-be  '  this  minus  in  us.  The  self  in  us  is  the  '  absence '  applied 
as  '  occasion '  to  Being.  We  can  easily  conceive  how  the  case  is  seen 
from  the  other  side. 

Imagine  a  consciousness  given  to  a  vacuum,  and  see  what  it  would  be 
or  'feel,'  &c. — a  consciousness  of  itself;  not  of  course,  therefore,  as 
of  an  absence,  but  as  of  a  thing  or  being :  this  being  just  our  feeling 
about  self.  Or  rather,  not  a  consciousness  in  a  vacuum,  but  a  consci- 
ousness including  it ;  and  a  feeling  of  it  as  a  plus — as  the  '  substan- 
tial '  acting  part. 

Then  may  we  look  upon  the  negative  occasion — the  application  of 
the  absence— ever  thus  :  as  a  ' self  applied,  and  destroyed? 
We  feel  '  becoming'  thus,  by  our  false  or  self- feeling-     It  is  the  altru- 
istic, or  Being,  as  it  were  increasing  (i.  e.  relatively  increasing)  and  oc- 
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cupying,  i.  e.  destroying,  the  self.  And  see  how  this  is  organization — 
life.  How  new  a  significance  has  the  morphological  doctrine  of  least 
resistance  now.  It  is  but  that  perfect  law. 

Is  not  the  altruistic  (other)  to  become  the  '  I,'  for  the  self  to  be  de- 
stroyed ?  Or  would  it  not  be  better  to  say  the  self-consciousness  ?  The 
self  is  not  destroyed,  it  becomes  altruistic  ;  but  the  self-consciousness  is 
done  away :  all  is  that  ever  was  ;  but  the  consciousness,  the  feeling,  is 
altered. 

But  the  feeling  depends  upon  the  Being.  One  comes  again  to  that 
difficulty  about  the  consciousness  being  altered  without  the  '  Being  ' ; 
or  the  alteration  of  our  'Being'  being  the  alteration  of  our  conscious- 
ness only  [as  if  this  '  Being '  were  in  consciousness  only ;  as  indeed 
is  said.] 

The  mutual  dependences  and  aids  of  men  upon  and  to  each  other, 
undesigned  and  unconscious  on  their  own  part,  are  they  not  the  true 
positive  or  altruistic  part  of  man  asserting  and  revealing  itself  ?     Is  it 
not  of  these  that  our  consciousness  should  be  ? 

Herejpractical  morals  shows  its  deep  foundation.  What  is  urged,  for 
the  reform  and  elevation  of  trade,  &c.,  is  that  this  aspect  of  it  should 
be  recognized  and  regarded,  be  made  the  object,  instead  of,  or  above, 
the  self-results.  And  see ;  to  ennoble  or  elevate  is  simply  to  be  true 
to  the  fact. 

The  self  seems,  is  felt,  to  have  a  true  (self-)  determining  powerj; 
but  when  we  examine  we  find  it  has  not ;  still,  there  continues  the  feel- 
ing, all  the  same ;  practically  it  has.  Is  it  not  as  a  vacuum  is  felt  to 
have  a  sucking  power  ? — practically  it  has. 

The  vacuum  has  no  sucking  power  without  atmosphere ;  self  has  no 
activef  power  without  God.  So  the  creation  would  cease  if  God 
ceased.  These  are  all  truths  belonging  to  the  not- God  as  absence,  but 
partially  seen.  Of  course  a  negative  is  nothing  ;  it  ceases  as  soon  as 
the  plus  is  destro}red. 
As  a  vacuum,  the  self  seems  to  act,  but  does  not. 

The  author  of  Stars  and  Angels  suggests  that  force  rises  thro'  the  in- 
organic and  organic  to  spiritual ;  and  that  the  inorganic  is  an  approxim- 
ation, the  vegetable  a  divergent,  the  animal  an  approximation  again ; 
and  spirit  another  separation  or  analysis.     Now  may  there  not  be  an 
idea  here  ? — Is  the  mental  life  of  man  a  nutrition  arising  from  the  func- 
tional (permitted)  action  in  the  body  ?     And  is  this  its  character : — a 
nutrition  (theory)  or  tension  ;  not  an  interpretation  ?     Is  this  its  wrong- 
ness — is  it  but  nutrition  for  a  function  ? 

So  there  is  a  negation,  a  self-consciousness  in  it,  and  necessarily ;  as 
there  ever  is,  in  nutrition,  a  negation. 

So  our  mental  consciousness  (mental  being  or  life)  is  a  nutrition :  BO 
there  is  a  '  self '  in  it.  And  so,  too,  is  it  rightly  and  necessarily  con- 
nected with  a  body — with  the  physical. 

Or  rather,  is  it  not  thus  : — that  from  its  character  there  must  be  that 
phenomenal  relation  and  dependence  ?  As  we  have  seen :  every  phe- 
nomenal result  implies  a  phenomenal  mechanism,  adapted  (on  the 
principle  of  cause  and  effect).  Our  mental  consciousness  is  such  as 
to  involve  phenomenal  dependence  on  physical  organization,  to  be  ap- 
parently the  result  of  such  approximative  action.  May  one  think  of 
the  physical  organization  and  processes  as  its  '  negative  occasions  '  ? 
And  can  one  see  thus  its  adaptation  ? 
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It  should  bo  seen  whether  the  force  arising  from  '  function  '  in  the  brain 
does  '  disappear,'  i.  e.  '  becomes  '  mental ;  or  whether  all  does  not  ^re- 
appear as  physical ;  in  operation  on  the  muscles,  &c.  ? 

[Freewill]. — Observe,  in  the  comparison  of  free-will  to  free  thought, 
that  in  each  case  the  thought  [or  action]  is  equally  necessary ;  but  in 
the  one  case  the  internal  necessity  is  wanting :  the  '  free '  is  necessary 
from  without  only  ;  the  necessary  is  necessary  from  within.    The  one  is 
felt  free,  because  not  necessary  from  within ;  the  other  is  felt  necessary  ; 
felt  truly,  felt  as  it  is. 

Our  feeling  of  self  is  that  we  do  not  feel  our  actions  as  they  are,  or 
necessary.     Make  us  feel  them  so,  and  then  surely  that  feeling  of  self 
is  taken  away.     And  observe,  if  necessary,  then  they  must  be  right. 

And  again,  what  can  make  them  necessary,  but  love  ?  and  observe,  in 

thus  losing  the  feeling  of  self  we  do  not  lose  that  of  individuality ; 

rather,  surely,  we  gain  it :  then  it  is  the  inclusive  self  alone,  we  feel. 
And  so  does  not  our  feeling  of  Nature  as  necessary  assume  a  new  as- 
pect ?  and  with  this  that  question  of  cause  and  effect ;  which  is  simply 
this :  our  feeling  Nature  as  under  necessity — natural  changes  as  neces- 
sary. In  this  is  the  right ;  where  then  is  the  wrongness  ?  May  we 
say  in  its  inertness  ?  but  if  it  be  negation,  then  it  is  inert.  Is  it  in  not 
feeling  it  as  negation  ? 

Think  what  there  is  in  that  feeling  of  Nature  as  necessary.  In  Na- 
ture, passive  necessity  ;  in  us,  not-necessity  felt.  Do  we  want  union  of 
necessity  and  action  ?  will  seeing  the  material  as  negative  clear  this  ? 

Must  not  the  negative  be  under  cause  and  effect  ?  if  only  for  the 

very  reason  that  the  positive  is  not,  but  is  truly  active. 

The  opposite  of  anything  must  necessarily  have  the  same  qualities. 
The  opposite  of  God,  e.  g.,  must  be  personal  [a  self-person  :  and  as  God 
is  one  in  many,  is  this  why  the  many  are  '  selfs '  ?].  So  the  opposite 
of  love  must  be  a  '  love ' ;  it  is  self-love.  It  is  felt  by  us  not  as  opposite 
to  love,  but  as  a  love  not-altruistic  ;  for  love  is  altruistic  necessarily,  as 
Being  is :  and  we  feel  its  opposite  as  love  not  altruistic,  as  we  feel  not- 
being  as  Being  not-altruistic. 

This  is  an  exemplification  of  the  relation  and  mixing  in  our  thought 
of  property  and  existence.  As  for  properties  of  absence,  think  of 
shadows,  and  their  properties. 

The  opposite  to  Being  must  be  personal,  because  the  Being  is  personal. 
So  it  is  to  us  '  person'  not-altruistic — not  infinite  ;  i.  e.  self,  or  finite 
person. 

"Will  it  not  appear  that  the  truly  infinite  is  one  with  Being,   and  the 
finite  with  not-being  ?     So  is  finite  personality  =  not-personality,  or 
negative  personality  [i.  e.  self].     Is  it  not  the  fact  that  personality 
ought  to  be,  must  be,  infinite  ? 

Do  we  not  see  a  moral  reason  for  this?  Only  so  can  there  be  the 
perfect,  the  absolute  Love.  That  self  Only  can  be  right  which  in- 
cludes all.  This  is  evident ;  in  the  finite,  self  is  necessarily  evil.  To 
it  that  is  good  which  is  evil  for  others.  So  might  we  not  admit  that 
God's  is  the  true  self? — it  is  infinite. 

So  will  it  be  that  personal  and  infinite  will  come  to  have  one  meaning ; 
and  the  finite  be  the  negative-personal  ? 
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This  is  interesting,  as  showing  our  negative  relation  to  that  which 
is,  that  the  infinite  and  finite  should  as  it  were  change  their  relations ; 
and  '  finite  '  become  the  negative  term,  '  infinite  '  the  positive.  Is  it 
not  indicative  of  the  relation  of  the  self-  and  altruistic  parts  of  man  ; 
and  must  it  not  be  widely  so  ?  Recognizing  the  self  to  be  what  it 
is,  must  we  not  come  to  see  the  negative  terms  to  the  self  to  be  truly 
the  positive,  and  vice  versa  ?  Is  here  a  reconciliation  between  those 
who  affirm,  and  those  who  deny  for  man,  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite  ? 
True;  it  is  not  fact  to  the  self;  it  is  the  fact  to  the  altruistic.  So, 
as says,  'it  cannot  be  conceived,  it  must  be  believed.'  The  dis- 
tinction in  man  here  is  clear. 

Are  not  we  personal  (or  in-finite)  just  as  far  as  we  are  altruistic  ?  Are 
not  in-finite  and  altruistic  one  ?  In  so  far  as  we  are  altruistic  we  know 
(experience)  what  it  is  to  be  in-finite:  that  is,  'not-bounded.' 

That  Being  is  altruistic  is  the  same  thing  as  that  self  is  not-being  ;  or 
that  not-being  has  the  '  property '  or  quality  of  self. 

As  light,  e.  g.,  is  luminous/was,  so  Being  is  altruistic«€ss ;  and  as  not- 
light  is  absence  of  luminousness,  so  not-being  is  absence  of  altruistic- 
ness  ;  and  the  solid-seeming  of  a  shadow  is  like  the  active-feeing  of  a 
self. 

Without  knowledge  of  self  we  could  not  know  God ;  it  is  from 
that  we  must  learn  Him.     In  that  is  His  image;  but  it  is  a  negative 
image.     We  must  know  God  by  self,  because  '  knowledge  of  opposites 
is  one.' 

Is  it  for  this  that  the  fact  is  union  of  contradictions ;  because  there  is 
an  actual  and  a  phenomenal  of  everything,  and  these  are  opposites  ? 
This  recognizing  the  phenomenal  as  the  opposite  to  the  actual^almost 
renders  difficulties  and  insoluble  contradictions  impossible. 

Force,  then,  is  self-action  [negative],  but  it  produces — at  least,  ever 
precedes — change.  It  is  '  negative  occasion '  [as  turning  a  tap  ''produces,' 
i.  e.  precedes,  the  flow  of  wrter,  which  will  not  be  without  it.     Does  it 
not  mean  that  something  must  not-be  for  anything  else  to  5e?] 
It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  we  can  do :  as  the  negative,  we  have  this 
power.     So  do  we  see  how  our  power  is  given  us  to  act  in  Nature  ? 
But  then,  how  is  it  our  power  ?  is  it  our  power  to  not-act  ?    Observe  : 
our  action  is  phenomenal ;  we  act  phenomenally ;  we  feel  ourselves 
as  acting. 

So  for  all  changes  we  must  infer  '  forces ' ;  not  as  the  true,  but  as  the 
phenomenal  cause — as  negative  occasion. 

The  truly  negative  occasion  is  the  phenomenal  cause.     It  is  just  as  in 
the  physical :  what  is  truly  but  negative  occasion  is  apparent  cause. 
There  must  ever  be  '  forces '  as  phenomenal  causes  (understanding 
what  phenomenal  cause  is — that  it  must  be  '  negative.') 
That  is,  in  truth,  must  it  not  be  a  self-action  which  is  phenomenally 
these  '  forces ' :  this  the  actual  negative  ?     Is  it  not  thus  good  how  men 
have  had  to  affirm  that  all  causation  must  be  will,  i.  e.  is  self  ?     We 
must  infer  negative  occasions  ;  this  is  demonstrable  :  and  we  must  infer 
different  ones  for  the  different  changes.    The  oneness,  unchangingness, 
of  the  cause,  necessitates  that  the  differences  and  the  times,  &c.,  should 
be  referred  to  the  occasions — the  not-God. 

Think  how  each  '  self '  is  altruistic  to  every  other ;  i.  e.,  is,  so.  Should 
we  not  be  therefore,  as  it  were,  to  ourself  as  we  truly  are — altruist  ? 
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Only  as  altruist  (in  feeling)  can  we  appreciate  ourselves  in  any  way 
aright.  [See  this  in  astronomy,  e.  g. ;  there  the  truth  is  in  taking  the 
altruistic  view  of  ourselves].  We  must  not  feel  ourselves — in  so  far  as 
not-altruistic — as  being,  but  simply  as  not-being.  To  feel  that  only  the 
'  altruist '  in  us  is  being,  and  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  so  there  is  de- 
fect in  us  :  this  surely  we  may  have  even  now — a  true,  right  feeling, 
against  our  natural  impression. 

It  is  as  if  in  us  is  the  concave,  of  which  the  convex  is  the  '  being '  of 
other  (altruist  being ') ;  and  this  is  to  be  filled  up.  It  is  a  case  of 
that  of  which  the  phenomenon  is  the  law  of  least  resistance  :  by  the 
'becoming'  there  are  produced,  as  it  were,  vacua  [positions  of  relative 
negation]  into  which  then  the  being  passes.  This  it  is,  in  the  actual, 
which  makes  that  phenomenal. 

We  see  in  the  physical: — here  is  the  distinction  of  produced  and 
permitted  action.  It  depends  upon  the  '  relations  '  of  any  operation, 
change,  process,  &c.,  whether  it  shall  be  a  negative  occasion  or  not : 
i.  e.,  permit  a  greater  change. 

Thus,  too,  see  how,  as  being  negative  occasion,  there  may  so  well  be  in 
'  self '  the  appearance  of  power  so  great ;  i.  e.  producing  effects  so  much 
greater  than  in  any  proportion  to  its  own  amount  or  power  [i.  e.   consi- 
dered, of  course,  as  positive  ;  in  altruistic  relations].    Thus  may  we  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon  of  man's  greatness  and  superiority ;  his  great 
power,  &c.  ?     It  is  so  in  the  negative  aspect  of  '  self ' — as  '  stimulus.' 
Thus,  perhaps,  is  the  union  of  his  being  so  little  and  so  great.  In  its  true, 
positive  aspect,  may  not  the  self  be  very  little,  yet  in  the  negative  of 
vast  importance;  not  by  what  it  is,  but  by  its  relations  ? — as,  e.  g.,  the 
turning  of  the  valve  of  a  steam  engine  is  very  little  positively,  great 
negatively. 

So  our  greatness,  as  self,  or  negative  occasion,  is  so  much  more  than 
as  altruistic,  or  positive :  the  permitted  action  so  much  greater  than 
the  produced — for  observe,  how  every  stimulus  must  be  both  :  nay, 
how  living  action  (physical,  e.  g.)  must  be  so.  Every  physical  change 
must  '  cause  '  both  produced  and  permitted  effects.  Here  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  produced  and  permitted  ;  they  are  two  views,  two  relations, 
of  one  thing. 

So  one  sees  that  in  this  relation,  as  negative  occasions,  are  opportunities, 
scopes,  powers,  which  '  Nature '  seems  to  use.  Thus  does  the  idea  of  self 
become  more  clear :  it  is  the  necessary  negative  aspect  of  all  Being, 
or  action,  operating  as  '  occasion.' 

Are  not  love  and  self-love  the  true  opposites,  rather  than  love  and 
hatred  ?  Are  not  these  latter  akin,  even  ?  how  easily  they  are  convert- 
ible. So  are  not  the  true  opposites,  again,  goodness  and  selfishness  ? 
(not  '  badness ').  Are  not  these  also  akin  to  each  other  ?  See  how 
the  good  so  often  have  beeu  the  actively  bad.  Is  uot  hatred  from,  or  a 
result  of,  self-love?  is  not  badness  from  selfishness  ?  What  parallel  is 
there  in  the  physical  to  this  ? 

Does  not  the  view  of  self  as  the  concave  of  a  convex,  or  as  a  negative 
or  self-aspect  of  an  altruistic  'being,'  justify,  in  part,  that  thought  that 
only  our  consciousness  or  feeling  is  wrong,  not  our  '  Being '  ?  We  are 
altruistic,  and  ought  to  be ;  our  self  is  other,  but  we  ought  to  feel  it  so. 
Might  we  say,  that  it  is  not  in  respect  to  being,  but  to  mode  or  quality, 
we  want  changing:  viz.  to  be  altruistic,  not  self?  Life,  or  living,  is 
being  altruistic  :  is  not  that  acting  ? 

O   G 
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To  say  that  Being  is  altruistic,  is  the  same  as  saying  self  is  opposite 
(negation) ;  and  so,  vice  versa,  saying  self  is  negation  is  that  Being  is 
altruist ;  which  is,  that  it  is  infinite.  And  indeed,  in  this  fact — Being 
as  altruist — have  we  not  the  fact  of  Being  as  active  ?  are  not  these  also 
the  same  ?  Is  not  to  be  altruist  to  act,  or  to  cause  ? — to  cause  is  to  be, 
or  to  become,  other.  Here,  then,  is  the  foundation :  it  is  that  Being  is 
active  ;  that  there  cannot  be  Being  except  in  acting  :  i.  e.  God  is  creator. 
Is  not  here  the  essence  of  altruist  Being  ?  And  does  not  the  reason  of 
phenomenal  causation — '  becoming  other  ' — appear  ?  Ought  not  this  to 
be  the  phenomenon  ? 

The  mental  state  is  operated  on  by,  and  dependent  on,  the  bodily : 
— perhaps  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  the  bodily  or  material  is  from  the 
mental ;  but  truly  the  mental  is  dependent  on  the  negation.  May  we 
not  get  a  new  view  here :  see  this  mind,  this  self-consciousness,  con- 
nected truly  with  the  negative  ?  The  material  is  truly  the  cause  of  the 
mental ;  and  in  this  oneness  of  the  mental  with  the  negative  is  the  clue 
to  it.  Those  dispositions — the  nervous  anger,  despondency,  or  goodness 
— arising  from  physical  states,  clearly  show  that  not  to  be  '  spiritual.' 

May  it  be  that  our  body  (material)  is  to  the  phenomenal  as  our  soul 
is  to  the  actual  ?  i.  e.  part  of  it ;  the  world  being  « external '  to  it.  The 
body  is  '  part '  of  the  external  world  ;  and  it  acts  only  in  function,  i.  e. 
in  destruction,  or  self-giving  ;  becoming  inorganic,  &c. ;  i.  e.  in  becom- 
ing one  with  that  '  external.' 

Thus   again,   with  regard  to  the  '  external '  world : — the  material 
world  is  external  to  our  bodies,  of  course ;  but  how  can  it  be  external 
to  the  '  mind '  ?     No  such  relation  is  admissible ;  it  is  neither  external 
nor  internal.     The  phenomenal  world  is  external  to  our  bodies,  but  they 
are  part  of  it :  is  not  so  the  '  actual '  to  our  souls  ? 

The  phenomenal  world  ought  to  be  external  to  the  phenomenal  body 
(or  phenomenal  man)  ;  because  the  actual  world  is  so  to  the  actual  man. 
Is  not  here  the  whole  mystery — simply  taking  phenomenon  for  fact  ? 
The  '  material '  world  is  neither  external  nor  internal :  it  is  phenomenon. 
Surely  here  is  a  light  respecting  our  existence  being  phenomenal  only. 
Our  physical  existence  of  course  is  so ;  that  is  part  of  the  phenomenal : 
and  is  not  this  our  self  existence  ? 

So  is  it  not  right  that  physical  conditions  affect  or   destroy  the  self- 

consciousness  ? 

Or  should  we  say  of  both  they  are  negative  ?    Is  our  physical  existence 
a  negative  existence  ? 

In  religion,  how  we  feel  the  self  never  does  good :  we  are  never  the 
objects  of  praise.     It  is  only  God's  spirit  in  us  that  is  good.     So  does 
one  see  how  to  the  actual,  the  spiritual,  the  Divine,  praise  (in  this 
sense)  cannot  apply  ? — there  is  not  virtue. 

Man  is  not  self-existent:  i.e.,   considering  and  speaking  of  'self- 
existence,'  man  is  not-existent.     Is  not  the  promise,  then,  that  we  shall 
be  self-existent  [partakers  with  God — divine  ?]     Thus  does  not  this 
thought  come  to  have  spiritual,  moral  meaning  ?  not  that  physical  pas- 
sive notion,  drawn  from  the  phenomenal,  we  have  applied.     To  be  self- 
existent — or  to  exist  in  and  by  our  own  act — is  it  not  that  actual  ex- 
istence which  is  realized  in  love  ?     So  one  sees  that  to  be  eternal,  or 
self-existent — for  they  are  the  same — is  not  to  have  been  in  all  time ; 
it  is  to  be  actual.     «  God  hath  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself.1 
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— What  new  meaning  the  words  have  :  this  is  to  be  self-existent.  Of 
course  God  can  give  this  also :  and  this  it  is  we  are  to  have — we  also 
are  to  have  life  in  ourselves.  And  see  what  is  implied  in  the  contrast : 
if  we  have  not  life  in  ourselves,  then  is  it  not  the  same  thing  as  that 
the  self  in  us  is  a  deadness  ?  We  want  a  life  in  it :  to  be  self-existent, 
own-act-existent,  altruist.  Does  '  life  '  mean  '  existence '  (as  some  say)  ? 
then  here  it  is  : — existence  (not  its  absence)  in  our  self. 

We  are  conscious  of  something  within  us — what  is  it  ?  "We  say  it  is 
existence ;  but  suppose  it  is  non-existence  ? 

— i.  e.,  our  consciousness  and  perception  taken  together.     Here  the 
astronomical  parallel  is  good  :  we  are  conscious  of  that  which  we  taka 
to  be  rest.     Can  we  say  that  what  we  are  conscious  of  is  motion  ?  or 
should  we  say  our  consciousness  and  our  perception  (of  the  moving 
heavens)  together  indicate  motion  :  that  we,  though  moving,  are  con- 
scious as  if  of  rest  ?     Should  we  not  have  the  same  consciousness  if 
we  were  at  rest,  but  different  perception  ?  so,  if  having  life  or  Being 
in  us,  should  we  not  have  the  same  consciousness,  but  different  per- 
ception ?     Is  it  not  thus : — that  consciousness  must  be  of  a  certain 
kind,  by  the  very  nature  of  it  ?  thus  it  must  be  of  rest,  and  our  mo- 
tion only  to  be  felt  as  externally  perceived  ?    So  it  must  be  of  Being  ; 
by  the  nature  of  tho  case,  there  cannot  be  other  consciousness  (as  we 
perceive,  all  consciousnesses  of  minuses  are  felt  as  pluses).     It  seems 
reasonable  that  '  consciousness  '  must  be  of  '  being.'    So,  then,  absence 
of  this  can  be  felt  only  as  affecting  perception ;  or  as  external. 
Suppose  our  notion  of  existence  is  wrong,  by  virtue  of  our  false  feeling ; 
and  existence  and  non-existence  are  not  what  we  imagine  ?     Suppose 
non-existence  (by  its  necessary  relativeness,  and  relation  to  something 
that  is)  necessarily  involves  consciousness  of  such  Being  as  this  ?  as,  in 
darkness,  we  perceive  it  as  something  ;  think  it  an  existence  j  and  finp 
it  (phenomenally)  an  absence. 

Is  it  not  evident,  that  to  be  '  self-existent '  must  be  to  be  existing  in 
(one's)  '  self  ? — to  have  a  true,  actual,  existing  self.     So,  clearly,  it  has 
no  reference  to  time,  or  duration,  nor  to  passive  '  being  ' ;  it  is  evidently 
spiritual.     Is  it  not  exactly  that  which  puts  out  of  time — makes  eter- 
nal ?     Have  we  not  here,  indeed  a  light  on  that  word  '  eternal '  ?  it  is 
that  true  existence,  which  is  self-existence.    It  is  actual  self-being.    To 
be  eternal,  then,  to  us,  is  for  our  self  to  have  the  life  in  it — to  be  self- 
existent.     Yet  it  is  curious  to  think  of  (our)  becoming  self-existent ; 
just  as  of  'becoming  '  Divine.     But  does  not  this  show  the  wrongness 
of  our  thought  ?     Does  it  not  mean  just  such  a  rectification  of  it,  a 
making  of  it  actual,  as  is  needed  ? 

What  is  it  that  we  perceive  as  our  own  actions  ? — what  fact,  what  in 
the  actual,  is  these  to  us  ?  Might  we  not  learn,  perhaps,  by  their  re- 
sults ? — what  must  that  be  from  which  such  results  ensue  ?  Can  we  so 
see  all :  leaving  out  the  physicalness,  as  it  were  ? 

Our  action  is  in  these  physical  things ;  it  is  our  action  in  the  same 
sense  as  they  '  are,'  but  only  so.  In  seeing  the  actual  in  them,  may 
we  see  also  another  fact  in  that  which  we  feel  as  our  action :  it  is  our 
action  phenomenally.  What  is  it  actually  ? 

May  we  not  illustrate  this  by  what  happens  in  dreams — nightmare,  e.g.  ? 
If  the  dreamer  will  but  turn  round  and  face  his  pursuer,  the  illusion  is 
broken.  That  is  what  he  does  to  his  consciousness ;  but  what  he  truly 
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(i.  e.  phenomenon-wise)  does,  is  to  turn  in  bed.     This  is  adapted  to  free 
him  ;  it  is  in  relation  to  the  real  cause.    What  we  have  to  find  is,  what 
that  is  which  is  related  to  our  conscious  waking  action,  as  the  turning  in 
bed  is  to  the  dreamed  action :  something  that  is  in  true  relation  with 
the  causes  of  our  consciousness,  and  truly  accounts  for  the  result.  "  Are 
not  the  results,  as  they  seem  to  us,  as  unreasonable  as  the  vanishing  of 
a  phantom  on  turning  in  a  dream  ?     Is  not  our  thinking  that  phenom- 
enal relation  the  true  one  the  reason  the  connection   of  things  seems 
so  mysterious  ?     We  take  that  which  is  to  our  consciousness  to  be  that 
which  is  truly  done,  and  cannot  find  any  true  connection.     Of  course, 
as  the  causes  are,  so  are  the  results :  the  actual  is  to  be  seen  in  the  re- 
sults as  well  as  in  the  causes  :  it  must  be  seen  in  them  before  the  causes 
can  be  gathered  therefrom. 

Have  we  not  a  kind  of  dream-consciousness  ?  not  that  which  we  feel 
ourselves  to  do,  but  something  else,  is  truly  done ;  and,  in  a  sense, 
done  by  us  :  as  in  our  turning  on  our  side — ive  turn,  yet  not  we  ;  it  is 
not  our  design,  our  freewill ;  it  is  an  instinctive,  not-self-conscious,  action 
of  ours.  So  may  it  not  be  that  the  actual  not-doing  is  ours,  or  may  be, 
yet  not  by  our  se//-conscious  act  ?  And  see  again  :  how  that  produces 
effects  for  us ;  how  good  and  beneficial  it  may  be  so  to  act  ? 

Is  it  that — as  in  the  waking  state  we  do  with  consciousness  what  in 
nightmare  we  do  unconsciously — so,  in  the  true,  actual,  or  spiritual 
state,  we  may  have  consciousness  of  that  which  now  is  unconscious  on 
our  part ;  which  appears  to  us  other  than  it  is  ? 

Observe,  again : — tho'  because  what  is  to  our  consciousness  is  not 
what  is — tho'  this  is  the  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  tracing  a  natural 
or  true  causation  of  things  (as  is  admitted) — yet  also  there  is  a  sort  of 
adaptation  ;  an  adaptation  to  our  impression  and  feeling,  &c.  As  in  the 
dream,  when  we  turn  and  face  the  phantom  and  it  disappears — there  is 
a  sort  of  reason  in  it.  Is  it  not  so  with  us  ?  Is  there  not  a  sort  of  ap- 

nnt  or  felt  adaptation ;  although,  when  we  examine,  we  cannot  make 
it  ?     Is  not  this  exactly  our  feeling  of  force  (exertion,  power,  &c.)  ? 
Does  it  not  arise  from  our  false  consciousness,  and  exactly  answer  to  our 
feeling  of  turning  upon  the  phantom,  and  so  escaping  ? 

If  not — if  these  things  must  be  to  a  true,  one  humanity — then  this  is 
the  position :  that  this  '  humanity '  is  necessary  to  be  believed,  to  save 
us  from  absurd  and  impossible  ideas  (respecting  perception,  &c.)  ;  and 
BO  it  is  simply  a  fact  against  which  it  is  useless  to  argue.     We  must 
give  up  the  ideas  which  prevent  us  from  believing  it ;  which  are,  in 
truth,  only  the  '  existence  '  of  the  phenomenal. 

Logically,  as  things  now  are,  we  must  have  either  '  humanity  '  or 
'matter';  and  surely  the  former  is  the  right;  tho'  we  may  abstain 
and  prefer  not  to  settle  :  perhaps  neither  are  the  true.  Certainly 
the  '  one  humanity '  makes  the  scriptural  ideas  much  simpler. 

That  God  is  altruistic  is  surely  but  an  instance  of  the  law  of  the 
union  of  opposites  :  that  He  is  both  self  and  others  [infinite  and  finite]. 
Does  not  this  mean,  not  that  God  truly  is  thus ;  but  that  we,  having  to 
regard  Him  under  such  aspects,  must  regard  Him  so  ?     If  we  think  of 
Him  as  one  of  any  of  these  opposites,  we  must  also  think  of  Him  as 
the  other.     We  must  not  think  of  Him  as  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others ;  else  we  fail,  not  so  much  to  treat  rightly  His  nature,  as  our 
own.     We  do  not  fulfil  the  demands    of  thought.     It  is  not,  perhaps, 
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that  God  t«  self  and  other — possibly  He  is  neither ;  but  that  if  we  re- 
gard Him  as  self,  we  must  also  regard  Him  as  other;  else  we  are  pos- 
itively wrong. 

And  must  we  not  so  regard  Him — viz.  as  self  ?  Is  here  the  reason 
He  is  revealed  as  taking  our  nature  ?  Must  He  not  so  be  re- 
vealed to  every  creature  ? 

In  truth,  does  not  this  union  of  opposites  resolve  itself  into  a  simpler 
view :  viz.  that  God  is  truly  neither  of  the  opposites — that  this  is  a 
phenomenon  merely  of  the  fact  that  God  cannot  be  thought  ?  like  '  neg- 
ation ' — what  is  so  affirmed  must  also  be  denied.  And  this  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  denial  must  be  made ;  viz.  in  the  form  of  opposite  affirm- 
ations ;  we  remembering  what  the  case  is. 

That  to  us  the  self-mode  (or  false)  is  ever  first,  is  only  that  the  phe- 
nomenon is  before  the  fact  [which  is  evident  and  necessary  by  the  nature 
of  a  « phenomenon ']  Is  not  this  because  we  are  not-G-od  ?  so  is  our 
coming  to  know  the  fact,  in  every  case,  the  coming  to  know  as  God 
knows  ?  So  is  the  arrival  at  true,  actual  knowledge  obtaining  Divine 
nature  ? 

It  is  to  know  God,  i.e.  to  be  one  with  Him  [Hegel ;  only  he  inverted}. 

Does  philosophy  thus,  by  her  path,  arrive  at  this  which  is  previously 

given  in  revelation  ;  only  first — as  ever — inverted  ?     Might  not  this 

have  been  foretold ;  that  so  it  must  be  ?     So  is  this  truly  philosophy 

becoming  Christian ;   only  under  the  necessary  conditions  of  such, 

becoming:  viz.,  first  nutrition;  i.  e.  an  inverted  relation. 

So  has  man  a  'becoming  divine';  that  is,   truly,   simply  a  becoming'! 

[the  absolute  '  becoming '  must  be  this,  as  the  absolute  '  Being'  is  divine.] 

So  is  not  all  in  this — that  man  is  becoming  ?     Does  not  this  link  itself 

with  that  opposite  which  is  shown  us — God  becoming  man  ?    If  the  one 

is  there,  is  not  the  other  ?     Has  not  this  been  so  expressed ;  and  is  it 

not  clearly  in  the  New  Testament  :  that  God  becomes  man  that  man 

may  become  God  ? 

Is  God  (thus)  not  the  'living,'  in  such  sense  that  He  is  not  also  the 
dying  ?  and  think  how  this  union  of  opposites  is  necessary  for  the  actual, 
in  our  experience.     Thus,  to  be  truly  blest  or  happy,  we  must  be  also 
not  so  [i.  e.  there  must  be  self-sacrifice]. 

So  do  we  not  see  that  this  nesessity  of  opposites  is  from  our  present 
state  ?  because,  when  we  are  spiritual,  it  is  not  any  longer  suffering. 
Is  not  this  why  sacrifice  must  be  I  Is  it  not  but  an  instance  of  the  law 
of  opposites  ? — actual  happiness  must  be  in  its  opposite.  That  which 
is  not  so — the  self-happiness — is  only  phenomenal :  here  is  a  test  of 
actual  and  phenomenal].  So  also,  actual  life  must  be  in  its  opposite  : 
actual  getting  or  having  is  in  giving  or  in  loss.  How  emphatically  this 
is  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 

That  God  is  « altruistic '  is  surely  also  an  inversion.     Is  it  not,  that 
He  is  such  that  He  must  be  altruistic  to  us — to  our  thought  ?  and  is 
not  this  that  He  is  Love — that  He  is  ?     If  it  were  not  so,  were  He  not 
phenomenal — i.  e.  '  being '  to  the  self — and  therefore  must  be  denied  ? 
Is  not  this  the  meaning  and  necessity  of  atheism  ?     And  should  we  not 
be  able  to  see  the  necessity  also  of  all  other  error  ;  not  only  of  thought, 
but  of  action  too  ?     Would  it  not  be  good  if  one  could  thus  see  evil 
deeds,  in  their  particulars  and  details  ? — what  they  are  for,  how  they 
arise,  what  they  represent,  and  what  result  they  effect. 
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God  is  altruistic  I o  iis :  He  cannot  truly  be  so ;  because  there  is  no 
'other.' 

May  it  not  be  that  our  saying  Grod  is  altruistic  is  simply  the  same  as 
saying  He  is  «  creator  '  ?  Is  that  not  a  becoming,  a  being,  '  other  '  ? 
So  it  is  not  that  God  is  one  of  the  opposites  phenomenally,  and  the 
the  other  actually,  but  He  is  both  phenomenally ;  e.  g.,  God  is  not  act- 
ually not-changing  and  phenomenally  changing.  It  is  only  phenomen- 
ally He  is  the  former ;  not-changing  does  not  apply  to  Him  truly  :  the 
conditions  on  which  not-changing  is  possible  do  not  apply  to  Him. 

Is  not  this  present  world  itself  also  full  of,  und  constructed  upon,  this 
law  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  union  of  opposites? 

See,  e.  g.,  how  that  idea  of  wifely  submission  comes ;  and  without  in 
the  least  excluding — being  indeed  the  fulfilment  of— its  opposite, 
Do  we  not  ever  give  up  and  yet  retain  ?  Is  not  human  life  ever  union 
of  opposites,  as  matter  of  fact  ?  so  is  there  not  more  in  it  than  we  see, 
not  seeing  this  ?  So  is  not  the  world  rightly  wrong  ?  not  either  in  such 
sense  as  to  exclude  the  other ;  otherwise  it  could  not  be  right  at  all. 

Is  not  the  <  probation  '  idea  a  sort  of  substitute  for  this  ? — a  way  of 
seeing  the  world  right,  although  wrong  ? 

Is  not  the  death  of  man  an  interpretation  of  the  hypothesis  of  proba- 
tion ?  That  is  a  view  as  we  feel :  like  the  rest  and  centrality  of  the 
globe,  which  is  disproved  by  the  impossibility  of  the  other  things  we 
have  to  suppose  to  maintain  it,  as  observation  extends.  So  observation 
leads  to  truth.  By  necessary  hypotheses  it  compels  us  at  last  to  alter 
our  natural  (self-)  conception ;  not  directly,  but  indirectly.  So  truth 
thro'  error ;  so  holiness  thro'  sin.  Thus  one  should  be  able  to  trace 
the  latter. 

Can  one  trace  the  principle  of  this  instance  of  '  probation  '  ;  an  idea  of 
right  in  wrong — a  hypothesis  for  that — in  other  cases  ?  Is  it  not  thus 
hypothesis  arises,  in  part  ?  Has  not  thought  its  character  thro'  this  fact 
of  opposites  in  the  world  ?  Do  not  hypotheses  arise,  as  the  means  of 
uniting  these,  like  the  « probation '  idea  ? 

Is  not  here  a  glimpse  of  that  mysterious  '  I,'  or  '  I-ness  ' : — grant  that 
'  mind '  be  denied,  as  well  as  '  matter ' :  then  observe,  there  is  phenom- 
enal existence  of  mind — '  we '  have  phenomenal  existence.     Now  phe- 
nomenal existence  is  existence  to  self — or  '  a  self.'     Think,  then,  of 
self ;  not  the  individual  selves,  but  a  (general)  self :  then  from  the  ex- 
istence to  it  of  the  mental,  in  a  certain  way,  would  not  the  *  I '  arise  ? 
So  may  we  see  better  what  '  man '  might  be  ?  a  positive,  instead  of 
a  minus,  for  this  '  self.' 

May  not  this  rather  be  the  right  order : — Is  not  '  phenomenal '  existence 
felt  existence  ;  existence  se^-conscious  ?  May  it  not  be  that  with  this 
'  felt '  (or  self-conscious)  being  of  ours,  there  necessarily  goes  also  the 
'  felt '  existence  of  other  things — a  phenomenal  world  ?  Not  so  much 
that  our  existence  is  phenomenal,  but  that  from  our'mode  of  existence 
comes  phenomenalness.  The  parallel  is  obvious ;  but  the  exact  order  of 
ideas  is  not  yet  quite  clear. 

Is  it  thus: — that  as  there  is  subjectively  a  'felt'  existence,  which  is 
not  true  existence,  but  its  [relative]  opposite :  so  there  must  also  be, 
objectively,  a  felt  existence  which  is  not  true  existence,  but  its  [re- 
lative] opposite?  Is  not  this  relation  of  subjective  and  objective  es- 
sential in  all  cases  ? 
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It  is  striking  to  think  of  the  being  divine  because  human — because 
man.     But  see,  this  is  not  the  self: — e.  g.,  God  is  just  and  holy ;  so  is 
man ;  but  the  self  is  not  holy.     When  we  are  holy,  it  is  God's  spirit ; 
not  our  self.     Here  is  a  new  value  in  that  instinct  that  there  is  no  good 
in  the  self. 

Connecting  the  words  'by  whom  also  He  made  the  worlds,'  with  the 
idea  of  sacrifice,  we  cannot  clearly  find  the  way  to  it.  "With  the  ideas 
we  have  it  seems  mystical ;  we  associate  with  the  making  of  the  world 
the  idea  of  physical  power,  or  exertion. 

In  truth,  this  necessity,  this  wrong  conception  to  which  it  leads,  is 
a  demonstration  of  our  wrong  idea  about  the  world.  We  might  argue 
thus:  if  the  world  were  physical — this  'matter,'  as  we  think  it — 
then  creation  must  have  been  such ;  which  cannot  be  :  therefore  the 
world  is  other. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  plain.  The  physical  must  be  seen  as  phenom- 
enal only,  and  not  as  existing ;  so  that  it  is  not  created,  implies  no  power 
or  exertion.  Then  we  see  it  is  a  moral  fact  (this  of  sacrifice)  which  is 
the  creation :  which  is  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  the  phenomenon.  So 
we  see  applicability  of  the  moral  conception ;  and  have  to  investigate 
how  and  what  '  negation,'  due  to  man,  causes  the  phenomenon  to  be 
physical. 

Evidently  man  onght  not  to  be  able  to  effect  results  without  fulfilling 
their  conditions;  i.  e.,  without  making  them  part  of  the  course  of  Na- 
ture ;  i.  e.  without  knowing.  To  be  impatient  of  that  condition  is  ab- 
surd. How  else,  indeed,  should  he  be  made  to  learn ;  and  so  to  know, 
to  be  developed,  at  all  ? 

Here  is  the  reason  of  our  illusion : — we  feel  certain  things  good,  not 
because  they  are  so,  but  that  by  trying  for  them,  and  failing,  we  may 
be  made  to  learn,  may  live  and  grow. 

We  are  born  with  the  power  of  making  certain  things  part  of  the  course 
of  Nature,  unconsciously  or  instinctively  (i.  e.  using  our  bodies) : 

Then  in  so  far  as  we  learn  to  use  Nature  so  do  we  not  (in  a  sense) 
make  it  our  body  ?  extend  our  body,  so  far,  into  external  Nature  ? 
Now  why  do  we  feel  force — exertion — in  thus  using  our  body : 
making  certain  results  part  of  the  course  of  Nature  ?     Is  this  part 
of  what  we  have  noticed ;  that  that  which  is  to  our  perception  phy- 
sical, is  to  our  consciousness  mental  ?     Are  we  thus  conscious  of 
our  body  ?  as  it  is  said,  consciousness  is  in  every  part  ? 
Is  there  thus  a  light  on  the  body  itself? — a  part  of  Nature  in  which  we 
instinctively  make  our  purposes  part  of  her  course.     To  be  thus  related 
to  the  whole,  were  it  not  to  have  the  whole  for  body  ? 

And  is  not  this  what  is  implied  in  man's  natural  attempt  to  do  with- 
out learning ;  to  act  on  all  things  as  on  his  body  ?     Does  he  not  try 
to  use  the  whole  as  his  Body :  is  not  that  relation  to  Nature  his  true 
normal  relation  ?    Is  it  not  an  instinct  which  proclaims  a  prerogative  ? 
And  were  not  that  to  be  infinite  ?  [to  '  be '  Nature,  as  we  '  are'  our  body.] 
Does  not  this  embrace  that  old  idea  of  Nature  as  the  body  or  '  garment ' 
of  God  ? 

Must  there  not  be  parallels  elsewhere  to  this  primary  relation  of  us 
to  one  part  of  Nature  [the  physical,  or  phenomenal]  which  constitutes 
it  our  body  ? 
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Is  this  our  '  limit ' — that  all  Nature  is  not  our  body  ?  To  have  it  so 
would  surely  imply  miraculous  power ;  acting  in  it  by  will  alone,  as 
in  the  body.  Is  not  this  a  correct  view  ? — we  have  over  our  body  a 
power,  which,  if  exerted  over  other  parts  of  Mature,  were  miraculous. 
And  in  working  a  miracle,  might  there  not  have  been  a  parallel  feel- 
ing, as  it  were,  of  force  or  exertion  ?  See,  especially,  '  I  perceive 
that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me.'  May  not  this  be  related  to  the  necess- 
ity of  faith  for  miracles  ? 

Again :  to  have  all  Nature  for  our  body  were  necessarily  to  be  exposed 
to  no  evil.  One  part  is  sacrificed  only  for  another  [as  in  the  health  of 
our  own  body  now].  So  again,  see  how  freedom  from  evil  comes  from 
this  extension,  as  it  were,  of  our  being ;  as  we  have  seen  it  must  arise 
from  being  altruistic  ? 

In  truth,  is  not  this  another  view  of  the  being  altruistic  ?     But  also, 
if  all  Nature  were  thus  to  us,  would  it  any  more  be  physical  ?     Also, 
must  we  not  be  free  from  '  self-consciousness  ? 
Were  not  this  to  be  infinite — to  be  one  with  God  ? 

May  we  think  here  of  Swedenborg's  idea :  that  the  whole  is  the  hu- 
man body — God  Himself  in  form  of  man :  that  every  whole  is  necessa- 
rily such ;  and  that  this  is  ivliy  the  human  body  has  such  form  ?  Then 
if  this  be  so,  we  can  see  why  all  the  organic  world  is  such  as  it  is ;  and 
from  this  surely  how  the  inorganic  also  must  be  so  ? 

Is  not  the  creature  altogether  a  negative  idea — God  and  not-God  ?  Is 
it  not  simply  an  instance  of  the  law  that  opposites  (to  thought)  are  ne- 
cessarily plus  and  minus  ?     To  be  is  to  be  Divine :  this  seems  absorption 
and  annihilation  only  because  we  have  a  way  of  thinking  about  God, 
founded  on  the  '  existence '  of  the  phenomenal,  which  makes  Him  a 
'  self,'  like  ours ;   with  which,  of  course,  we  can  be  one  only  by  absorp- 
tion.    But  why  should  we  not  be  one  with  a  Being  who  is  not  such  a 
self  ?     That  is  to  be  freed  from  self:  these  are  the  same.     It  is  evident 
that  to  be  freed  from  self,  and  to  be  one  with  the  not-self,  are  the  same. 
To  be  divine  is  to  be  truly  individual.     Is  not  this,  indeed,  to  be  spi- 
ritual instead  of  physical  ?     "We,  as  in  the  negative,  creature,  condition, 
are  physical ;  and  so  the  universe  is  physical  to  us,  i.  e.  it  is  in  time 
and  space.     Are  not  time  and  space,  then,  negations  ? 

Think  how  man's  position  in  the  physical  universe  (as  being  on  a 
planet)  gives  him  erroneous  impressions,  so  that  his  first  thoughts  are 
false ;  for  true  knowledge  he  has  to  get  rid  of  something,  and  to  allow 
for  a  false  feeling  (he  has  to  exclude  a  self-element).    Is  there  not  here 
a  parallel  to  his  actual  state  ?     Is  it  not  in  like  manner  that  we  have, 
for  our  true  life,  to  get  rid  of  a  self-'  being '  ?  and  to  attain  it  bv  labor, 
and  actual  (or  moral)  error ;  and  allow  for  our  condition.  As  we  see  the 
Tightness  of  this  physical  position,  so  may  we  not  also  see  the  Tightness, 
necessity,  and  appropriateness  of  that  parallel  state  in  respect  to  man's 
being,  which  makes  him  self,  negative,  or  dead ;  which  leads  to  false 
life,  and  demands  the  making  otherwise  ? 

In  respect  to  the  word  '  eternal/  would  it  not  appear  that  the  moral 
is  that  which  the  actual  is  to  us  ?  Or,  we  might  say :  the  actual  (the 
truly  existing,  or  absolute)  is  that  which  manifests  itself  in  or  as  the 
moral  ?  May  we  not  say  :  the  moral  is  our  way  of  feeling  the  actual  ? 
So  when  the  actual,  spiritual,  or  eternal  is  spoken  of,  it  must  be  to  us 
something  moral. 
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Here   is  the  reconciliation  of  a  difficulty :  how  our  being  one  with 
God  is  a  moral  change,  and  yet  seems  also  to  involve  more.     This  is 
right ;  it  is  both.     It  is  another  fact,  yet  felt  as  moral  by  us. 
So  the  true,  absolute  things — life  death,  damnation,  salvation— are  to 
us  necessarily  moral  states. 

Is  it  not  thus  : — we  have  not  consciousness  of  '  Being '  as  it  is ;  for 
that  would  be  to  have  consciousness  of  God — divine  consciousness ;  for 
the  attainment  of  which  consciousness  we  must,  of  course,  be  free  from 
this  self.  We  cannot,  then,  now  be  conscious  of  Being  as  it  is — abso- 
lutely— because  we  are  not  now  conscious  of  God. 

This  seems  to  throw  light  upon  the  moral  in  relation  to  us ;  also  how 
'  we '  also  are  said  to  be  phenomenal.    In  consciousness  of  self  we  are 
conscious  of  not-God :  do  away  with  this,  and  must  we  not  be  con- 
scious of  God — Divine  ?     So,  in  the  destruction  of  the  self,  man  is 
made  Divine.     Here  is  a  light  on  the  absorption  doctrine :  there  is  a 
deep  philosophy  in  that  (so  called)  Brahminical  annihilation  idea.  It 
means  the  knowledge  that  in  ceasing  to  be  self  men  must  become  di- 
vine.    The  not-self  is  divine;  there  is  no  other  not-self. 
So,  in  self,  we  have  not  a  consciousness  of  that  which  is — not  a  true, 
actual,  absolute  consciousness — but  a  negative  one.     But  observe ;  we 
are  to  be  divine,  to  have  true  consciousness  of  Being ;  we  are  to  know 
God  as  we  '  know  ourselves '  i  this  must  be  to  be  conscious  of  Him. 

Dallas  (Poetics,  112)  says:  'God  is  the  synthesis  of  freedom  and  ne- 
cessity.' This  is  good ;  He  is  the  union  of  opposites ;  only  it  is  in- 
verted. God  is  not  a  '  synthesis '  (that  implies  that  the  elements  ex- 
isted before  the  oneness ;  that  something  must  have  '  preceded '  God), 
any  more  than  a  solid  body  '  is '  the  synthesis  of  two  opposite  pictures. 
So  God  is  love  ;  love  is  the  oneness  of  freedom  and  necessity.  Observe 
too,  that  there  truly  is  no  other  freedom  or  necessity  than  these  that  are 
one  with  each  other ;  all  others  are  phenomenal  only.  A  freedom  which 
is  arbitrary,  a  necessity  which  is  inert — these  only  are  '  to  us,'  and  only 
can  be  so.  There  is  no  freedom  that  is  not  necessary,  no  necessity  that 
is  not  free.  The  un-free  (inert)  necessity,  and  the  unnecessary  freedom 
(arbitrariness)  are  only  phenomenal. 

Can  we  soe  better  now  about  this  union  of  opposites  ?  It  is  not  that 
it  is  such  an  union,  but  thus  :  things  that  are  truly  one,  such  as  freedom 
and  necessity,  are  felt  as  opposites  by  us :  they  are  not  truly  opposite— 
the  oppositeness  comes  from  us.  So  here  is  the  source  and  secret  of  that 
phenomenon — the  law  of  union  of  opposites  in  the  actual :  from  our  de- 
fect an  oppositeness  is  to  us  in  things  that  are  one ;  so  to  us  that  which 
is,  is  oneness  of  opposites.  Also  we  see  in  what  way  our  defect  has  this 
result ;  and  of  what  sort,  therefore,  it  must  be  found.— Why  is  there 
this  oppositeness  to  us:  as,  e.  g.,  in  necessity  and  freedom  ?  what  does 
it  imply  ?  What  false  feeling  of  inertness  in  necessity  and  of  arbitra- 
riness in  freedom  ?  So  we  may  apply  to  all.  What  false  feeling  of 
obstinacy  in  not  repenting,  of  weakness  in  repenting,  makes  these  op- 
posites to  us  ?  &c.  Is  not  here  an  admirable  light  upon  ourselves  ? 

How   it   changes   our   conception    of  ourselves    and   all  things — in 
what  a  new  position  it  places  us,  what  an  advance  it  is— to  think  of 
that  of  which  we  are  conscious  as  not-existing,  as  being  only  phenom- 
enal :  our  arbitrary  freedom,  e.  g. — that  that  which  we  are  conscious  of 
doing  is  not  done.     It  is  like  a  dream.     Think  how  a  man  wakes  up, 


and  rejoices  to  find  that  which  he  has  been  conscious  of  doing — not  done  ! 
What  a  warning,  what  a  teaching,  what  a  waking  it  shall  be  for  man ; 
and  what  a  discipline.  Its  value,  its  reality  to  us,  are  the  same ;  the 
moral  elements  are  not  altered.  Do  not  a  man's  dreams  show  what  he 
is — even  especially  and  peculiarly  show  it  ? 

Is  it  not  as  if  God  would  have  men  tried  and  revealed,  but  He  could 
not  afford  to  give  up  reality  to.  be  marred  and  squandered  on  such  an 
experiment  ?     So  He  lets  him  work  in  a  world  of  phantasy  ;   He  casts 
him  into  a  deep  sleep,  wherein  he  can  do  what  he  will,  and  yet  do  no 
harm.     He  feels  it   real ;  it  is  the  same  for  all  practical  purposes ; 
the  entire  design  is  carried  out,  but  no  mischief  is  done. 
These  phenomenal '  opposites '  (arbitrary  freedom,  un-free  necessity,  &c.) 
cannot  exist ;  just  as  the  two  '  opposite  pictures '  cannot '  exist,'  but  are 
apparent  only ;  cannot  have  the  existence  which  the  solid  has. 

All  this  is  only  the  carrying  out  what  is  involved  in  our  having  '  self 
(not-God)  consciousness.  Those  whose  life  and  action  is  in  the  actually 
existing  have  a  not-self  or  God-consciousness. 

So  there  can  be  no  harm  :  wrong  can  be  done  only  by  one  with  the 
self-,  or  not-God,  consciousness ;  and  his  action  can  be  phenomenal 
only.     So  that  in  truth  wrong  is  absolutely  excluded  from  possibility. 
Is  not  this  the  same  as  what  has  been  seen  before :   viz.,  not  that  there 
is  our  body  or  mind,  but  that  there  is  something  which  is  to  us,  or  phe- 
nomenally, such  bodies  and  minds  ? 

That  ours  is  a  dream-consciousness  in  relation  to  man  is  not  opposite 
to  anything  moral ;  it  is  the  very  fact  and  condition  of  the  moral ;  of 
free-will,  &c. — of  an  action  which  is  not  God's  action. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  free-will :  we  can  do, 
can  act,  independently  ;  but  what  we  do  is  phenomenal.  We  have  a 
felt  freedom  and  are  responsible — i.  e.  phenomenally  responsible — and 
the  sanctions  are  phenomenal  also  :  the  fact  in  all  punishment,  in  all 
destruction,  being  redemption. 

With  regard  to  the  destiny  of  the  '  man '  after  death : — this  body 
'  phenomenally '  ceases,  and  passes  into  Nature,  or  becomes  part  of  other 
living  bodies — even  men.     Now  what  is  it  of  which  this  is  the  pheno- 
menon ?   what  is  that  to  consciousness  ?     Surely  this  is  a  good  subject 
to  pursue  :  what  is  the  conscious  bodily  slate  after  death  ?    Is  it  not  the 
very  fact  of  transmigration  ?     There  is  no  resemblance,  traceable  by  us, 
between  that  which  is  to  sense  and  that  which  is  to  consciousness ;  so 
doubtless  after  death  also.     That  which  is  to  sense  is  loss  of  life,  &c  ; 
but  what  is  it  to  consciousness?     What  is  the  fact  which  thus  appears? 
Yet  there  must  surely  be  a  connection  between  the  consciousness  and 
the  appearance  to  sense,  if  we  kaew  enough.     We  do  see  certain  em- 
pirical rules,  indeed,  as  the  correspondence  between  body  and  mind. 
It  is  curious  to  think  how  thus  man  has  a  consciousness  of  Nature  :  and 
what  does  Nature  thus  appear  '  to  consciousness '     Might  it  not  be  very 
different  according  to  the  character  and  deserts — heaven  or  hell  ? 

Is  it  not  man's  want  of  being  gives  us  this  perception  in  space  ?  Is 
is  not  that  every  '  self,'  or  phenomenon  to  self,  every  '  not- divine,'  must 
be  somewhere  ?  '  place '  being  necessarily  involved  in  limitation.  Is  it 
thus  every  consciousness  of  the  not-divine  involves  the  consciousness  of 
being  somewhere  ? 
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It  is  curious  how  there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  the  external  except 
as  not-divine ;  no  consciousness  of  the  external  not-divine  but  with 
consciousness  of  self.  When  we  have  consciousness  of  God,  it  is  of 
Him  as  internal ;  as  within  us.  This  is  striking :  how  only  the  not- 
divine  can  be  external ;  i.  e.  the  external  only  is  phenomenal.  How 
then,  when  we  feel  the  phenomenal  aright  ? 

So  is  not  consciousness   of  space  necessary  to  the  not-divine  conscious- 
ness ?     Is  it  thus  space  comes  to  be  a  condition  of  the  phenomenal  f 
See  if,  in  general,  we  cannot  trace  the  nature  of  the  phenomenal  from 
that  principle. 

Clearly  '  illusion '  is  wanted  where  there  is  (such  a)  self ;  i.  e.  proba- 
tion, free-will,  &c.  ;  else  what  evil  it  were  if  the  self  could   mar  the 
actual.     May  we  not  think  that  wherever  such  '  self '  is,  there  also  is 
necessarily  illusion,  and  therefore,  of  course,  sin,   which   comes  from 
thinking  and  feeling  the  phenomenal  real,  and  treating  it  so.     It  ts,  in- 
deed, nothing  else. 

So  may  there  not  be  more  such  worlds  as  this  in  the  universe,  and  yet 
no  harm  ? 

"We  may  put  the  case  thus :  where  and  when  such  experience  as  ours  is 
needed,  such  mode  of  being  is  necessary ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  surely 
is  shown  and  proved  by  its  being.  Then  and  there  illusion  is  needed. 

That  which  exists — the  actual,  which  is  the  cause  of  our  experience ' 
and  perception — is  love  and  sacrifice ;  and  that  includes  and  uses  ua  : 
so  that  the  fact  of  our  life,  too,  is  this.    Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  feel  it 
how  we  may ;  and  here  we  see  it  is  we  need  altering  to  have  our  life  in 
this.     May  we  not  think  thus  : — the  actual  is  sacrifice,  but  not  self- 
sacrifice  ;  self-sacrifice  is  only  where  there  is  '  self,'  or  by  defect ;  and 
only  in  self-sacrifice  is  the  pain.     So  we  can  still  thiuk  of  the  absolute 
as  sacrifice  (though  it  is  inconceivable  save  by  the  union  of  opposites) ; 
but  not  as  that  painful  sacrifice — because  sacrifice  of  self — which  we 
feel. 

Thinking  of  the  brain  as  the  '  phenomenon '  of  the  conscious  mind  : 
then  by  its  altering  its  form  or  mode — ceasing  at  death  to  be  a  brain- 
it  '  becomes  part  of  Nature.'  But  now  suppose,  instead  of  becoming 
part  of  an  unconscious,  it  becomes  part  of  a  consciow,  existence :  sup- 
pose that  as  '  brain  '  its  characteristic  is  to  have  seZ/-consciousness ;  and 
that  in  ceasing  to  be  a  brain,  only  the  '  selfness '  of  the  consciousness  is 
lost  ?  an  infinite  consciousness  for  a  self-consciousness  ? 

Then  is  not  the  true  nature  of  'brain'  to  have  '  self  -consciousness  ? 
or,  being  '  self,'  to  have  this  phenomenon  ? 

The  reason  (intellect)  is  not  ours,  as  individuals :  it  has  its  own  laws, 
to  which  we  submit,  The  will  differs ;  it  is  ours.  Do  not  we  need  that 
the  will  should  have  its  necessity,  its  laws  and  life,  independent  of  us, 
as  the  reason  has  ?  That  were  not  loss ;  we  were  not  less  voluntary, 
but  more ;  even  as  we  are  not  the  less  '  rational,'  but  more. 

See  bow  intellect,  though  thus  living  and  perfect,  is  yet  ours ;  how 
our  intellectual  consciousness  and  personality  are  perfect  in  this  very 
relation.     So  ought  we  not  also  to  be  to  our  will  ?     Ought  it  not  to 
have  its  laws,  its  necessity,  and  yet  be  ours  ?     We  think  according  to 
the  laws   of  thought ;  so  should  not  we  will  according  to  '  laws '  of 
action  ?     Do  we  not  want  some  will  (the  divine?)  to  compel  us,  and 
actuate  us  ;  of  which  the  reason — and  to  us  the  necessity — is  only  that 
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it  is  right  ?  The  want  of  this  is  a  bondage  :  just  so  far  as  we  have 
self-freedom  is  there  slave jy.  The  will  is  subject  to  extraneous,  and 
not  'rightful,'  modification. 

Think  of  the  relation  there  may  be  here  between  the  arbitrariness 
of  our  will  and  the  violence  done  so  often  to  the  reason  under 
the  influence  of  strong  emotions;  though  we  have  the  true  'freedom,' 
or  'necessity,'  in  our  intellect,  recognized  and  sought. 

By  the  law  of  '  suppression '  in  thought,  for  restoration,  it  follows 
that  new  truth  comes  first  in  the  form  of  a  denial ;  i.  e.  a  negation.  So, 
e,  g.,  the  '  self  in  man  ?  These  '  suppressions '  are  new  '  being,'  coming 
first  as  '  self.' 

Surely  man's  consciousness  is  not  only  '  self-consciousness/  Is  not 
man  also  conscious  of  that  which  is  not  self—e.  g.,  of  his  body,  and  of 
external  objects  ? 

Or  is  he  se//-conscious  of  these  ?  and,  because  self-conscious,  feels 
them  not-spiritual  ?  Ought  we  not  to  be  conscious  of  these,  but  not 
self-conscious  of  them  ? — to  have  a  true,  and  therefore  spiritual,  con- 
sciousness of  them  ;  i.  e.,  of  the  actual  being  of  them  ? 

it  should  be  no  difficulty  that  God  is  altruistic ;  for  so  also  is  man. 
His  true  love,  his  true  happiness,  are  so :  it  is  happiness  in  the  good  of 
others. 

,  The  '  self,'  indeed,  is  negative,  as  not  being  altruistic.  Might  we  say 
of  God  that  His  self  is  altruistic  ?  would  it  not  cast  a  light  on  the 
Incarnation  ?  for,  so,  when  God  shows  us  Himself,  how  right  it  is 
He  should  show  Himself  to  us  as  man — altruistic.  Only  so  could  He 
show  us  His  nature. 

So  again :  to  show  us  man  truly,  he  must  be  divine  :  the  two  revelations 
indeed  are  one,  and  necessarily.  So  Christ's  words :  '  the  Son  of  man 
is  revealed.'  The  simple  fact  of  altruistic  being  is  before  us  in  man's 
true  Being. 

How  simply,  by  making  any  being  a  '  self,'  or  self-conscious,  he  is 
made  to  feel  evil :  viz.,  that  which  is  merely  change  of  form,  and  no  real 
evil,  is  evil  to  him  [and  he,  feeling  rightly  according  to  his  self  way, 
must  feel  it  so].     He  must,  indeed,  have  just  our  experience  in  this. 
So  to  do  away  with  evil  to  us  there  must  be  given  to  us  an  universal 
consciousness ;  then  that   '  change  of  form '  will  not  be  evil  to  us. 
Think  here  of  Adam  coming  to  '  know  good  and  evil ' :  surely  it  was 
by  seZ/-consciousness ;  and  then,  from  that  feeling,  how  necessarily 
and  immediately  sin. 

By  not-universal  consciousness,  the  good  in  all  forms  is  not  good  to  him, 
but  only  in  certain  forms. 

And  so  does  not  this  very  fact  of  our  feeling  evil  prove  a  true,  abso- 
lute goodness  ? 

Is  not  our  experience  simply  that  we  are  not  related  to  things  according 
to  their  true  nature  ?     Thus,  the  things  that  are  real  to  us  change  (or 
cease)  ;  and  we  also.     Do  we  thus  approach  (physical)  death  ?  is  it  not 
part  of  feeling  phenomena  real  ? 

There  being  man,  there  must  also  be,  to  our  thought  and  feeling,  the 
opposite  of  him — the  positive  minus.     Isow  what  is,  or  could  this  be, 
but  the  self?  and  it  is,  phenomenally,  i.  e.  to  our  consciousness  ;  we  are 
self-conscious.     So  again  :  there  being  God,  there  must  be,  phenomen- 
ally, His  opposite  too — i.  e.  Satan.     May  we  not  also  rise  to  the  right 
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apprehension  of  how  the  self  and  the  devil  are  to  spiritual  beings ;  how 
they  are,  and  yet  no  evil,  but  God's  glory  perfect  ?  i.  e.  they  are  pheno- 
menal ;  and  surely  spiritual  beings  feel  perfectly  the  relation  of  the  phe- 
nomenal, and  how  these  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  so. 

Our  consciousness,  or  feeling,  is  the  fact  which  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
ever.  There  must  be  that  which  involves  and  includes  our  conscious- 
ness. 

In  every  case,  this  self-consciousness  alters  the  question.     It  is  not 

how  can  such  a  thing  « be '  ?  but,  how  can  it  be  to  me :  how  can  there 

be  such  feeling  ? 

This  applies  also  to  our  individual  personality,  or  consciousness ;  to  the 
question  of  the  '  I.'  Because  I  feel  myself  to  be,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  such  an  'I.'  The  question  is :  how  is  there  such  a  con- 
sciousness of  individual  being  ?  <  I  am  '  belongs  to  God  ;  it  is  wrongly 
applied  to  men  :  the  fact,  with  respect  to  them,  is  a  certain  state  of 
feeling — how  is  it  ?  See  dreams  here  again  ;  wherein  we  have  consci- 
ousness of  being  other  persons.  In  truth,  this  '  personal  existence '  is 
phenomenal ;  it  is  self-personality  [as  indeed  is  evident ;  the  '  I '  that 
does  things  thab  are  not  done,  is  not.]  What  causes  this  '  feeling  of  ex- 
existence  '  of  myself  and  others  ?  is  it  not  a  certain  state  of  man  ? 

Does  not  this  throw  a  light  on  that  becoming  one  with  God,  and  yet 
remaining  this  individual  '  I '  ?  We  do  so  remain  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case ;  i.  e.  phenomenally.  We  lose  nothing  ;  only  that  which 
is  phenomenal  becomes,  so,  trnly  as  it  is,  to  our  experience  and  consci- 
ousness. This  individuality — as  phenomenal ;  felt  aright,  not  as  the 
actual,  which  is  oneness  with  God — may  remain  for  ever ;  being  all  that 
it  is  now ;  and  only  altered  (relatively)  by  there  being  more. 

Surely  so  one  retains  that  '  personal  immortality ' — the  oneness  with 

God  ;  the  life — removing  for  ever  all  moral  evil,  or  possibility  of  it. 
May  we  not  say  of  this  '  I ' — this  supposed  personal  existence — as  of 
phenomenal  things  :  how  could  its  '  being '  cause  or  account  for  our  con- 
scious perception  of  it  ?  This  self-consciousness  is  indeed  but  a  case  of 
perception.  Is  there  not  a  light  here  on  sleep  :  that  presence  some- 
times, and  sometimes  absence,  of  consciousness  of  the  '  I '  ? 

That  we  should  be  one  with  God,  and  yet  phenomenally  individuals, 
as  we  are,  surely  is  the  same  as  God  being  altruistic :  these  two  surely 
are  one.  Thus  may  we  not  better  think  of  God  as  altruistic  ?  i.  e. 
phenomenally  altruistic  :  and  then  of  our  self-feeling  as  arising  neces- 
sarily from  our  feeling  the  phenomenal  as  real.  So  were  our  self-con- 
sciousness included  in  that  ?  Can  we  see  thus  how  this  phenomenal 
being  arises  ?  how  it  is  in  God's  altruisticness,  and  must  be  ? 

The  idea  of  '  less  and  more '  must  ever  be  (in  the  phenomenal).  It 
is  present  in  all  our  thoughts  of  things :  e.  g.,  higher  organization 
(more  unity)  is  less  number.  Indeed,  every  such  term  must  have  its 
negative  aspect. 

Thought  requires  being  and  not-being  (as  requiring  opposites)  ;  and 
as  Being  (the  infinite,  or  God)  is  personal,  so  not-being  also  must  be 
personal ;  and  that  is  self.  It  is  not  that  there  is  self,  but  it  is  phe- 
nomenally ;  to  thought  or  (self)  consciousness.  Does  not  '  being '  in- 
volve this ;  i.  e.  phenomenally  '(  and  so  must  there  not,  phenomenally, 
remain  the  self  (as  other  phenomena)  for  ever  ?  [we  may  say  '  for  ever  ' ; 
for  there  must  then  also  be,  phenomenally,  'time.']  Phenomenally 
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there  is  self;  but  the  actual  ia  to  be  oneness  with  God  :  is  not  this  life, 
holiness  ?  is  not  this  the  self-consecration  men  love  to  think  of  ?  And 
see :  oneness  with  God  does  not  exclude  this :  He  is  a  self-consecrator. 
How  the  idea  of  '  transmigration '  links  us  to  others  :  it  is  actuaally 
having  an  altruistic  being.  It  is  the  very  thing  we  want.  '  Being  an- 
other ':  how  beautiful  if  it  were  so  ;  that  we  really  have  this  but  do  not 
know  it,  are  not  conscious  of  it — that  we  are  '  others.' 

Here  one  includes  that  objection  of  our  not  being  '  conscious '  of 
living  before  ;  and  that  two  persons  are  two  persons,  &c.    True;  there 
is  reason  and  meaning  here ;  and  the  objection  is  at  once  justified  and 
redeemed  ['  redeemed  '  thus  is  destroyed  and  made  alive]. 
So  too,  one  would  see  again  how  it  is  our  consciousness  (not  our  being) 
that  is  wrong.     It  wants  altering ;  that  we  may  be  conscious  of  being 
altruistic  [i.  e.  Divine  ?  for  are  they  not  the  same. 

This  thought  occurred  to  me,  walking  at  night : — thinking  of  the  one- 
ness of  all  true  seers  of  Mature ;  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  think  of 
some  of  them  being  in  me  ;  what  a  joyful  feeling  of  union :   and  why 
should  it  not  be  ?     And  suppose  that  were  it :  that  some  people  are  as 
they  are  by  others  being  in  them  after  their  death  ? — how  do  we  know 
what  happens  behind  that  veil  ?     "Why  should  not  the  spirits  '  go  ' 
there  ;  if,  as  we  say,  they  '  go '  at  all  ?     In  truth,  it  is  an  old  idea  : — 
the   '  demons '   possessing  men  were  supposed  to  be  the  spirits  of  the 
dead. 

Very  interesting  is  this  thought  of  our  being  altruistic,  but  not  con- 
sciously so. 

And  this  coming  in  that  form  of  the  idea  of  transmigration,  unrecog- 
nized. It  is  pretty  to  see  this  union  of  two  into  one :  is  here  an  in- 
stance of  organic  development  ? 

To  be  consciously  altruistic  is  what  we  want :  would  not  this  be  te 
feel  the  oneness  of  man  as  the  fact ;  the  self-  individuality  as  the  phe- 
nomenal ? 

Does  not  the  idea  of  the  self-individuality  as  being  '  phenomenal ' — 
being  to  consciousness,  but   not   actually  the  fact — bear  on   many 
things  ?  those  statistics  of  human  action,  e.  g. :  as  if  we  felt  one  thing, 
but  another  could  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  fact  ? 
'  God  always  materializes,'  says  Draper  :  and  it  is  true  ;  we  continu- 
ally find  out  that  what  is  of  any  moment  has  its  materiality  (e.  g.,  the 
air).     And  it  is  very  simple ;  phenomenon  must  be  material,   because 
we  introduce  it.     So  the  'mind,'  of  course,  is  phenomenally  material; 
the  brain  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  mind,  as  a  disc  is  the  appearance  of 
the  moon :  and  as  we  know  by  the  effects  of  the  moon  on  the  sea  that 
it  must  be  more  than  such  a  disc  as  it  appears  to  sight,  so  we  know  by 
its  effects  that  the  mind  must  be  more  than  such  a  brain  as  it  appears 
to  touch. 

If  Nature  be  spiritual,  then  evidently  the  things  we  do  are  also  spi- 
ritual ;  but  they  are  not  done  by  our  self  (i.  e.  not  self-consciously.)  It 
is  as  in  dreams :  the  things  truly  done  are  not  done  by  our  '  self ' ;  we 
are  conscious  of  doing  what  is  not  done. 

The  man  is  in  the  work  of  genius — emphatically  the  man,  because  not 
the  self.  Genius  is  altruistic  ;  and  it  is  the  true  human.  So  see  how 
baseless  is  the  dread  of  being  <  absorbed  in  God  ' — that  is  to  be  the  true 
man.  The  objection  to  the  'self  is  that  it  perverts  and  sets  aside  the 
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Is  there  not  always  the  right  word  ready  when  it  is  wanted  ? — '  al- 
truistic,' e.g. :  here  it  is,  ready  to  express  the  true  not-self  Being.        « 
Then  in  so  far  as  'man '  is.,  is  he  not  altruistic  ?     But  ho  is  not  con- 
sciously so.    Does  not  this  reconcile  much  ?     Even  the  '  deadness  '  is 
metaphorical ;  and  his  feeling  Nature  so  is  only  phenomenally. 
Observe,  too :  is  not  '  altruistic  being '  love  ?  So  must  not  God  be  love  ? 
He  is  true,  or  altruistic  Being. 

To  be  infinite  is  simply  to  be  altruistic.     We  have  been  puzzled  by 
trying  for  an  infinite  not  altruistic :  and  see,  having  the  altruistic,  we 
have  the  infinite.     We  have  not  to  suppose  an  infinite  different  from  or 
beyond  this  ;  having  one,  we  have  the  other.     So  we  see,  the  infinite  is 
of  mode,  not  of  extent.     This  is,  indeed,  self-evident. 

Accepting  the  self  as  a  minus,  do  not  all  other  difficulties  disappear, 
and  this  only  remain  :  viz.  that  of  our  feeling  a  minus  as  a  positive  ? 
But  it  is  our  nature  to  feel  thus ;  it  is  so  in  fact,  and  in  evident  reason 
it  must  be  so.     How  simple  it  is  that  absence  of  action  (inaction)  oc- 
curring definitely  and  limitedly,  should  be,  to  our  feeling  and  perception, 
the  '  action  '  of  that  definite  absence  (felt  as  an  existence).     Here  is 
our  '  free-will ' — the  '  positive-minus  '  action. 

Do  we  not  thus,  too,  perceive  the  nature  of  '  guilt ' :  how  our  feeling 
must  be  ?     Is  it  an  illusion,  then  ?     Surely,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  the 
opinion  of  the  positive  action  of  the  self.     The  feeling  is  right ;  bat 
why  should  it  not  lead  to  false  opinion  ?      We  need  to  unite  thought  to 
all  our  feelings  if  we  would  not  be  misled  by  them :  nor  does  anything 
lead  to  worse  thinking  or  to  worse  deeds  than  wrongly  applied  moral 
earnestness — man  seeking  to  do  God's  work,  and  take  care  of  the  uni- 
verse for  Him.     We  do  not  deny  our  guilt  by  saying  God  wants  our 
guilt.     It  is  a  question  of  the  interpretation  of  our  consciousness ;  and 
the  error  is  that  universal  one  of  taking  for  granted  our  natural  im- 
pression :  not  uniting  thought  with  it ;  which  all  of  them  demand.    It 
is  their  nature  not  to  mislead  only  when  so  used. 

Is  not  the  '  soul '  eternal  (divine)  if  it  be  a  true  existence  ?  If  it  be 
not  this,  then  must  it  not  be  as  physical  things?  a  form  or  mode  of 
some  thing  ? 

And  does  not  the  objection  felt  to  this  account  for  the  other  notion 
arising  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  involved  in  the  thought  of  the  '  soul '  as 
Being — as  other  than  '  phenomenon  '  ? 

But  is  it  not  good  that  the  soul  is  thus  a  mode  ;  i.  e.  that  it  is  phenom- 
enal ?     For  is  not  this  a  condition  of  phenomenal  existence  ?  are  not 
phenomena  just  that  ?     Then  why  does  the  '  eternal '  underlie  them  ? 
Does  not  this  mean  that  our  personality  is  only  phenomenal  ?     Then 
ought  we  not — for  true  feeling — to  feel  it  so  ?  i.  e.,  to  feel,  consciously, 
this  personality  as  only  a  mode  ? 

May  we  think  thus  : — is  '  soul '  a  form  or  mode  of  the  spiritual,  as 
'  things '  are  of  '  matter  '  ?     Then  is  not  '  matter '  the  phenomenon  of 
Being — the  way  we  perceive  God  ?    But  see :  if  matter  thus  be  regarded 
as  the  phenomenon  of  divine  being,  does  not  this  make  one  our  not 
having  consciousness  of  the  brain  (or  body)  with  our  want  of  being  ? 
Is  Being  consciousness  of  the  divine  ? 

That  would  confirm  the  thought,  of  our  wrongness  being  that  we  are 
not  conscious  of  the  body  [and  therein  of  necessity"]. 
Were  it  not  thus :  if  matter  truly  is  God  (though  phenomenally),  then 
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to  have  consciousness  of  it  -were  to  have  divine  consciousness  ?  It  were 
no  more  phenomenal  to  us  then,  but  actual — divine. 

Let  us  think  of  this — of  studying  matter  as  the  phenomenon  of  God  ; 
felt  as  inert.  Not  only  how  striking  is  our  not  being  conscious  of  it  in 
our  self-consciousness,  but  think  also  of  the  necessity  in  it ;  the  laws  and 
forms. 

But  how  does  this  agree  with  the  view  of  matter  as  negative ;  as 
self — as  a  world  between  us  and  God  ?  Or  is  it  right  ? — is  the  phe- 
nomenal, as  such,  the  negative  ?  So  is  matter  at  once  the  phenom- 
enon of  God,  and  the  not-God  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  simplification  to 
see  phenomenon,  and  its  opposite  or  negative,  as  one  ? 

A  person  who  can  think  what  he  likes  is  out  of  the  range  or 
sphere  of  intellectual  Being :  so  a  person  who  can  do  what  he  likes  is 
out  of  the  sphere  of  spiritual  Being.  Such  persons  are  related  to  intel- 
lectual or  spiritual  Being,  respectively,  but  do  not  partake  of  it ;  they 
are  wanting  in  it.  They  ought  to  have  it ;  there  is  the  capacity  for  it, 
but  not  its  presence.  In  a  word,  there  is  the  '  positive  negation '  of  it. 
Think  of  the  idea  of  the  qualities  (the  being  ?)  of  everything  in  the 
phenomenal  as  from  action  on  it  from  without ;  but  presenting  itself  to 
us  as  '  inherent.'  May  it  not  have  application  to  ourselves  ?  Are  not 
we  so  also,  truly  ?  What  we  are,  is  by  action  from  other ;  we  are  truly 
altruistic,  but  feel  ourselves  not  so  [our  impression  is  false  subjectively, 
as  it  is  objectively],  either  by  action  of  the  divine  or  of  satan.  It 
must  be  one  or  the  other ;  that  is  the  only  way  it  can  be.  Being  is  al- 
truistic ;  and,  whether  positive  or  negative,  has  this  same  character. 
If  not-positively  altruistic  (or  God  in  us)  it  is  still  altruistic  ;  i.  e.  (neg- 
atively) Satan  in  us.  Shall  we  understand  better,  recognizing  this  ne- 
cessary altruisticness  ?  and  is  it  not  good  thus  to  link  together  the  sci- 
entific relation  of  properties  with  this  view  of  actual  altruism  ? 

We  are  unconscious  of  our  bodily  processes  (which  yet  are  so  per- 
fectly adapted)  ;  why  then  may  not  the  animals  be  unconscious  of  such 
as  those  of  which  we  are  conscious  ?  Their  '  instinctive '  acts — of  which 
we  at  once  suppose  them  conscious — are  parallel  to  those  (in  our  bodies) 
of  which  we  are  unconscious.  Then  may  they  have  a  consciousness  in 
in  relation  to  that  of  which  we  are  unconscious  ? 

Does  not  this  perfection  of  their  instincts  argue  against  self-conscious- 
ness in  them ;  as  in  our  bodily  processes  ?  and  paralleled  by  the  in- 
stinctive human  processes  [which  are  not  designed — i.  e.  by  individual 
men] 

Speaking  to  an  artist  about  'beauty,'  the  question  being  whether  it 
was  subjective,  the  remark  was  made  that  there  must  be  some  lightness 
in  this,  else  were  some  things  ugly.  It  suggests  itself  thus : — since  we 
only  know  by  opposites  [we  know  negation  subjectively  as  means  to  our 
knowledge  of  '  Being ' ;  we  have  the  opposite  thus  given  to  us] — may  it 
not  be  thus  in  respect  to  beauty  ?  not  that  it  is  subjective ;  it  is  true, 
and  universal ;  but  that  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  known  to  us  only  by  its 
opposite,  its  opposite — i.  e.  ugliness — is  subjective  to  us.  We  do  not  in- 
troduce 'beauty,'  but  we  introduce  not-beauty;  that  is  by  not  perceiv- 
ing :  not  seeing  the  true  relations. 

Will  not  this  do : — all  negations  are  subjective,  as  means  to  knowing 
the  positives  ?  Thus,  except  for  things  being  ugly,  to  us,  we  could  not 
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have  known  that  all  was  beautiful ;  evil  to  us,  that  all  is  good,  &c. ;  be- 
cause we  could  never  have  known  of  good  or  beauty ;  and  we  have  to 
allow  for  this  opposite  feeling  of  ours.     We  see  it  easily  in  beauty : — 
how  things  ugly  to  us  are  not  truly  so ;  i.  e.,  as  seen  in  other  relations, 
(in  relation  to  the  whole)  they  are  perfect  in  beauty.     And  see,  also, 
how  it  is  from  limit — from  self — this  subjective  opposite  must  come  : 
and  to  escape  from  it,  is  it  not  to  be  altruistic  ?     This  idea  goes  with 
that  of  'matter'  as  negative  and  subjective:  the  subjectivenesa  being 
not  to  the  individual,  but  to  man. 

So  it  is  spiritual  action  causes  our  feelings  (color,  sound,  pleasure, 
pain,  &c.)  ;  and  by  negation  as  occasion.  It  must  be  negation  as  occa- 
sion of  change  ;  negation  alone  is  adapted  for  that.  So  force — as  being 
occasion  of  change — must  be  negative.  Or  indeed,  may  we  not  say  it 
is  cause  of  change  ?  considering  change  [as  it  is]  as  primarily  negative. 
A  negation  is  suitable  as  cause  of  a  negative :  a  negative  which  is  occa- 
sion only  of  plus  is  cause  to  minus ;  i.  e.  negative  is  positive,  or  existence, 
to  negative.  So  God  uses  '  matter  '  as  occasion  for  his  action  (as  Berk- 
ely  repudiated) ;  but  then  no  reason  or  necessity  was  shown  for  it ;  and 
it  will  not  do  as  plus.  We  see  a  demand  and  reason  for  this ;  as  '  neg- 
ative occasion '  it  is  wanted. 

The  rejection  of  matter  as  '  occasion '  goes  with  the  not  seeing  God 
as  the  '  not-self;  thinking  of  His  act  as  arbitrary,  instead  of  holy.  This 
idea — the  phenomenon  of  negative  occasion — truly  means  the  Tightness, 
the  love,  which  necessarily  determines  God's  action. 

Is  not  the  idea  of  '  inherent  properties '  only  a  confused  way  of  say- 
ing an  event  has  no  cause  ?  is  it  not  indeed  such  sort  of  '  active  powers' 
as  we  attribute  to  our  own  '  spirits '  ?  Is  not  that  '  self-activity,'  in- 
deed, simply  '  inherent  property '  ?  May  we  not  pursue  this,  and  con- 
sider in  this  light  the  fact  of  our  difference  from  Nature  ?  We  are  not 
thus,  with  unvarying  inherent  properties :  is  not  this  our  very  neg- 
ation ? 

For  observe ;  we  have  seen  that  this  means  '  absence,'  or  negation ; 

but  it  is  phenomenal  negation :  is  it  not,  therefore,  true  '  Being '  ? 
We  are,  naturally,  not  altruistic,  or  acted  on  from  without ;  i.  e.  hav- 
ing our  action  thus  related  to  the  whole :  so  the  necessity  and  unity 
are  not  to  us,  because  there  is  not  the  altruistic  (divine)  action.     Only 
when  God  acts  in  us  are  we  as  Nature  ;  that  is  the  being  not-negative. 

That  principle  of  two  negations  being  equal  to  a  plus  acts  well.     So 

from  a  negative  stand-point  one  may  have  plus  by  a  negative.     It  is 

not  s€//"-action  in  Nature ;  it  is  altruistic  action,  of  which,  to  a  self, 

the  phenomenon  must  be  '  cause  and  effect.' 

Then  is  not  that  which  is  thus  negative  to  our  thought  a  negation  of 
this  negative  ?  So  that  which  is  phenomenally  negative  is  truly  plus. 
We  should  Be  if  we  were  so.  Thus  our  life  is,  to  become  one  with  Na- 
ture ;  to  have  our  action,  also,  truly,  the  act  of  God. 

remarks :   '  the  human  race  is  one,  consisting  of  a  series  of 

individuals.'  But  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  conscious  that  this  unity 
pervades  them  ;  the  physical  seems  to  have  no  part  here.  Does  not  this 
mean  that  the  physical  is  not  truly  in  man :  i.  e.  it  is  phenomenal  ? 

May  it  be  that  color  illustrates  personality  ? — is  a  person  necessarily 
a  part,  and  involving  a  unity,  as  colors  do  ?  And  can  this  depend  upon 

HE 
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what  might  be  called  vibration — on  co-existing  equal  and  opposites ;  as 
the  colors  of  light  do  ? 

And  this  from  the  necessity  of  unchanging  substance  being  the  char- 
acter of  the  phenomenon ;  or  of  that  which  is  in  time.     See  too  how 
from  an  unchanging  fact  may  be  any  number  of  equal  and  opposites. 
Does  this  relation  of  '  persons  '  to  an  unity  involve  a  vibratile  character 
— a  complementariness,  taken  together  amounting  to  0  ?     So  we  may 
think  of  man  becoming,  when  perfected,  one  with  God — altruistic.     Is 
not  this  one  being  also  0  ? 

Connect  this  with  the  idea  of  development  by  union  of  two.     Think 
of  no  marrying  in  '  heaven ' :  this  cannot  be  by  mere  loss  or  absence 
of  what  we  now  possess.     Is  it  by  a  more  intimate  union  ? 
Can  parts  in  unity,  and  being  essential  to  the  unity,  only  be  by  this 
character  of  union  of  opposites  ?     So  in  the  unity  may  we  discern  a 
ground,  dimly  and  only  suggested  as  yet,  of  Xature  being  as  it  is;  viz. 
vibratile,  and  all  that  involves,  because  only  so  can  '  many  be  one '  ? 
Must  not  each  '  one  '  [i.  e.  each  '  one '  that  is  in  time,  or  phenomenal 
— that  can  be,  therefore,  to  our  thought]  :  must  it  not  be  opposite, 
therefore  (or  vibratile),  because  of  the  unchangingness  of  Being  ? 

Think  how  our  idea  of  the  infinite  is  truly  that  of  expansion  not 
ending ;  and  whether,  if  we  consider  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  it 
ought  not  to  be  denied  of  God ;  or  at  least  to  be  united  to  its  opposite 
(the  absolute).  So  is  it  not  right  to  prove  that  such  a  God  we  could 
not  know  ? 

Grant  that  sense  is  the  faculty  which  relates  to  the  phenomenal  (or  to 
the  actual  phenomenally},  then  it  is  clear  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
we  are  not  yet  rightly  related  to  this  faculty  (i.  e.  not  in  respect  to  our 
consciousness  or  feeling) ;  for  we  feel  as  if  it  related  us  to  the  actual 
as  it  is. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  the  common-sense  school ;  and  the  overlook- 
ing this  implied  '  wrongness '  is  the  weakness  of  their  opponents. 

In  respect  to  personality — whether  it  implies  isolation,  or  not  ra- 
ther union  (and  altruistic  being) — think  of  what  is  affirmed  in  scripture 
of  the  deeds  of  true  goodness:  that  they  are  God's  act;  His  working. 
Is  this  any  impediment  to  personality  ?  Surely  it  should  rather  show 
it  us. 

The  existence  of  a  phenomenal  (a  real,  yet  not  truly  real)  is  demon- 
stration of  the  one  humanity,  which  it  is  the  indication  of  our  not  re- 
cognizing.    It  could  be  only  by  this  fact.     The  phenomenal  is  real  to 
the  individual ;  then  if  it  be  not  truly  real,  neither  is  this  individual- 
ity ;  this  is  not  the  reality  of  us :  but  the  oneness,  to  which  this  not- 
real  is  not  real.     This  reality  of  the  phenomenal  to  the  individual  is 
the  point ;  and  our  feeling  respecting  our  individuality,  as  if  that  were 
our  '  being,'  which  it  is  not.     It  is  to  this  all  tends :  for  from  such 
a  relation  of  individuals  to  a  one,  such  phenomenal  existence  must  be ; 
and  if  this  relation  be  not  consciously  felt,  or  recognized,  then  necessa- 
rily is  there  such  feeling  of  the  reality  of  it. 

If  the  individual  [the  'self'-]  existence  be  felt  as,  and  put  for,  the 
true  existence,  the  phenomenal  must  be  felt  as  and  put  for  the 
actual. 

"With  regard  to  '  individuality ' : — do  not  persons  ever  think  their 
limitations  their  strength?  are  they  not  prone  to  object  in  others  to  ex- 
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actly  that  which  is  beyond  them  ?  Then  is  not  this  to  be  seen  also  : 
what  we  value  as  '  personality '  is  limitation — is  not  being  more  :  we  do 
not  want  being  added  to,  made  more  inclusive.  We  want  to  have  no 

more,  no  making  us  larger — no  life,  no  faith  ;  which,  as remarks, 

is  '  identification  with  Nature.' 

Can  it  be  that  by  the  ' body'  we  are  related  to  man,  and  by  the  '  self* 
[or  consciousness]  we  are  individual  ? 

Observe  here  the  union  of  opposites  in  our  experience  :  we  are,  and 
are  not,  one  with  man.  This  characterizes  U8  ;  there  is  an  union,  and 
yet  a  not  union. 

Or  is  it  the  opposite  ? — is  it  by  the  '  physical '  we  are  not  related  to 
'  man '  ?  There  seems  something  like  this.  In  the  mental  man  is  one ; 
evidently,  there  is  a  '  human  mind ' ;  but  the  body  seems  isolated.  The 
minds  are  one  in  a  sense  in  which  the  bodies  are  not :  yet  in  respect  to 
the  mind  there  seems  to  be  a  common  one,  and  separate  ones. 

Is  there  an  illustration  of  personality,  as  one  in  many,  in  the  idea  of 
light  ?  and  is  it  a  reconciliation — viz.  that  every  one  must  be  many  ?  is 
it  not  essentially  ^he  same  thing  ?  So  might  one  not  admit,  that  while 
light,  to  be  made  use  of,  must  contain  the  colors,  yet  is  it  the  one.  It 
is  the  nature  of  unity  [by  that  of  Being  as  altruistic].  So  with  regard 
to  the  three  colors  :  surely  these  are  the  persons ;  and  the  white  is  not 
a  color.  So  is  the  one  not  '  person '  ?  The  colors  seem  more  than  the 
not- color ;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  less — it  is  more  :  it  is  light ;  which 
the  others  are  only  in  part.  Here  is  the  idea  of  parts  making  up  a  one, 
different  in  kind.  That  is  no  mystery ;  i.  e.  not  unlike  physical  facts. 
Many  'persons'  are  strictly  one :  they  are  parts ;  not  in  amount,  but  in 
mode  and  being.  So,  many  persons  make  up  a  Being,  as  colors  make  up 
light ;  which  is  the  more  for  not  being  color.  We  perplex  ourselves 
about  that,  as  a  person  might,  who,  knowing  only  colors,  should  not  be 
able  to  conceive  how  colors  should  constitute  a  whole  which  should  be 
more  for  not  being  colored. 

So  does  one  see  the  difficulty  better  of  many  coexisting  notes  of  music 
in  the  air?  One  is  many.  One  also  comes  more  into  harmony  with 
the  coexistence  of  small  motions. 

Think  of  the  relation  of  phenomenalness  to  the  one-humanity.  Our 
consciousness  of  being  only  separate  individuals  (not  of  one  man)  is  not 
a  true  consciousness. 

Observe :  we  correct  this  in  our  thought,  and  so  alter  our  thought  of 
Nature :  let  it  be  corrected  in  our  feeling  or  experience  [i.  e.  add  this 
consciousness,  or  faculty],  and  Nature  is  altered  to  our  feeling  or  ex- 
perience. 

So  the  '  being '  of  things  to  the  individual  is  not  their  true  Being. 
Phenomena  are  to  the  individual:  phenomenalness  is  a  'being  to  the 
individual ' ;  so  our  being  [only  to  consciousness]  individual,  gives  us 
a  '  being '  only  phenomenal :  there  is  no  separating  these.  To  rise 
above  a  phenomenal  experience  we  must  become  '  one,  even  as  They 
are  one.' 

Give  us  a  consciousness  of  humanity — add  this — and  we  feel  things  as 
they  are  to  humanity. 

— i.  e.,  as  they  are ;  for  separate  individuality  is  a  dream,  it  cannot  be. 
The  Trinity  shows  us  this.  It  is  only  a  not  feeling  ;  a  not-conscious- 
ness  ;  defect,  or  an  absence  of  it. 
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Also,  in  this  relation  of  ours — as  individual — to  the  phenomenal,  surely 
lies  a  reason  and  necessity  for  the  non-logicalness  in  our  premisses  ;  viz. 
because  the  phenomenal  is  real  to  the  individual,  while  it  is  opposite  to 
the  actual.  So  this  '  law '  of  non-logical  postulates  is  shown  necessary ; 
nay,  can  we  not  rise  above  it,  and  see  even  the  apparent  paradox  dis- 
appear ? 

The  phenomenal  is  opposite  to  the  actual ;  and  is  the  '  apparent '  [or 
sensuous]  similarly  '  opposite '  to  the  phenomenal  ?  If  so,  would  not 
the  '  apparent '  be  m  a  certain  sense  true  ?  Is  it  thus  :  apparent — phe- 
nomenal [suppression]  ;  actual  [restoration]  ?  In  truth,  is  not  that 
4  apparent,'  in  a  certain  sense,  related  to  humanity  ? — the  phenomenal 
answering  to  the  individual,  or  the  self? 

Observe,  how  it  is  in  what  we  conceive  that  the  self  is  especially  seen 
— that  turns  out  the  life. 

So  the  scientific  view  of  Nature  gives  it  dead:  e.  g.,  to  sense  and  to 

the  actual  there  is  light ;  not  motion  only,  as  in  the  phenomenal. 
Sense  is,  in  a  sublime  way,  true ;  only  imperfect,  and  therefore  denied  : 
but  to  be  restored.     Thus  one  can  see  how  the  non-logicalness  of  our 
postulates  may  be  understood,  when  the  phenomenal  is  seen  as  negative. 

Evil  and  good  are  necessarily  relative ;  for  certain  things  or  ends.    Is 
all  individual  evil  good  for  manl     It  is  our  self  ness,  our  individuality, 
perplexes  us  in  respect  to  this ;  by  giving  us  a  feeling  as  if  a  thing  '  is  ' 
what  it  is  to  us.      vVe  have  a  tendency,  inseparable  from  our  self  ness,  to 
think  these  relative  things  fixed.     It  is  by  a  limitation  or  absence  ;  by 
our  not  feeling  (or  perceiving,  at  least  '  rationally ')  all  their  relations. 
We  should  not  speak  or  think  so,  evidently,  if  we  did ;  if  we  had  that 
true  feeling  of  a  thing. 

It  is  evident  how  necessarily  false  thoughts  of  a  thing  should  come 
from  a  false,  or  even  a  partial,  feeling  of  it.     Now  this  we  have  in 
our  individuality — a  not  feeling  of  the  thing  in  all  its  relations :  hence 
an  overlooking  of  them ;  hence  a  tendency  to  say  a  thing  is  what  it  is 
only  relatively,  and  often  in  its  most  inconsiderable  relations. 
"We  take  a  thing  to  be  as  it  is  to  us ;  simply  by  our  not  feeling  of  the 
thing  in  any  relation  but  one :  though,  in  respect  to  good  and  evil,  we 
have,  in  thought,  somewhat  modified  this.     It  is  the  same  with  large  and 
small :  a  child  uses  these  words  simply  with  reference  to  itself. 

And  indeed,  in  reference  to  this  subject  of  size,  we  have  the  twofold 
use  of  words ;  a  truly  and  relatively  large  and  small  both  habitually 
spoken  of. 

Now  this  idea   applies  to  our  perception  too ;  and  to  the  '  being '  of 
things.     It  accounts  for  our  'things'  being  'forms.'     We  feel  a  thing 
only  in  ono  of  its  forms  or  relations,  and  by  this  non-feeling  we  are 
made  to  say  and  think  (at  first)  it  is  what  it  is  in  that  relation:  we  con- 
fuse the  word  '  is  '  with  *  is  to  us.'     Rectify,  enlarge  our  feeling,  and  we 
should  at  once  alter  this.     This  finding  out  the  '  thing '  to  be  only  a 
'  form '  is  a  sign  and  effect  of  that  imperfection  of  our  feeling.     By  our 
limitation  or  absence  of  feeling  of  all  we  feel  thus  ;  it  is  simply  the 
'  positive  phenomenon,'  which  results  from  absence.     We  only  need  to 
remember  that  this  individuality  of  ours  is  such  an  absence  of  feeling, 
and  then  all  the  intellectual  questions  are  clear.     We  see  the  confusion 
in  the  word  be,  how  we  naturally  put  upon  it  an  entirely  false  meaning ; 
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we^solate  one  particular  mode  (which  is  to  us),  and  say  'this  i$ — this  is 
Being.'     Of  course  it  is  notj;  it  is  only  a  '  mode.' 

Only  having  our  feeling — our  individuality  of  consciousness — altered, 
can  alter  our  perception :  for  this  we  must  be  made  altruistic  ;  but  we 
can  get  our  thoughts  right. 

The  word  '  be '  has  ^necessarily  in  it  this  altruistic  or  infinite 
reference. 

Is  not  here  the  reason  of  the  '  forms '  of  being — because  of  multipli- 

plicity  ?     Each  thing  that  is  must  '  be,'  relatively,   many   things. 

Here  we  see  time,  too.     Observe,  time  (=  change)  is  a  condition  of 

one  thing  being  many.    A  '  thing '  truly  is  what  it  is  to  all,  and  at  all 

times  ;  and  this  evidently  is  the  same  as  what  it  is  to  God. 
So  a  person  feeling  a  pain  says  it  is  evil ;  and  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
be  which  arises  out  of  his  defect — his  not  feeling  more — it  is  so ;  but 
his  feelings  are  not  true  to  the  fact  of  it.     Suppose  it  is  a  good  ;  this  he 
does  not  feel.     He  can  only  reflect  and  believe  ;  and  he  is  the  truest 
and  most  man  who  most  can  so  '  reflect.'     So  as  we  more  feel  the  rela- 
tion of  things  to  man,  our  feelings  towards  individual  pleasure  and  pain 
must  be   modified;  becoming  more  just,  more  loving,  more  wise,  and 
truly  more  tender. 

It  is  thus  with  the  phenomenal :  nothing  is  good  or  evil,  save  as  in  all 
its  relations ,  not  according  to  the  particular  one  we  happen  to  feel, 
which  often  is  most  trivial.     But  is  there  not  something  different  too  ? 
is  it  thus  with  respect  to  the  actual  ?     Is  not  our  error  this  of  thinking 
of  the  phenomenal  as  if  it  were  the  actual  ?     The  phenomenal  is  not, 
but  the  actual  is :  if  we  were  consciously  related  to  it  then  our  feeling 
were  right.     But  does  not  this  come  to  the  same  thing ;  for  is  not  that 
actual  the  infinite  and  the  eternal  ?  and  is  not  a  conscious  relation  to 
that  the  same  as  feeling  altruistically  ? 

How  is  this  to  the  moral  sense  ?  Is  not  sin  true,  actual  evil  ?  is  it  a 
good  in  any  relation  ?  Yet  is  it  not  ? — think  of  Calvary. 

So  the  idea  of  defect  in  man  becomes  so  much  clearer  and  more  pal- 
pable, less  abstruse  and  difficult,  as  limitation.  So  things  are  '  real '  to 
the  limited,  therefore  real  to  him ;  but  this  is  evidently  not  the  nature 
of  Being :  things  are  what  they  are  to  the  unlimited. 

Does  not  this  '  individuality '  account  for  the  '  dream-consciousness  ' ; 
i.  e.  the  '  forms '  being  real  to  us  ?     And  yet  there  is  a  Tightness  and 
reason  in  the  feeling :  these  things  that  are  real  to  us  are  not  arbitrary ; 
they  are  really  the  forms  of  the  things.    They  are,  as  forma  ;  as  dreams 
are  dependent  on  physical  perception. — Is  not  this  our  case  :  that  we, 
as  individuals  undergo  changes  in  a  way  in  which  the  object  does  not  ? 
Our  '  reality'  is  not  so  deep  as  its :  what  is  only  a  change  of  form  to  it, 
is  a  real  change  to  us.     This  disproportion  is  evident,  and  is  involved 
in  the  very  being  of  a  '  self  :  so  that  our  '  being'  is  only  on  a  par  with 
that  which  is  '  formal '  merely  to  Nature.    This  is  our  having  to  do  only 
with  '  phenomena  '  (with  form?) ;  i.  e.,  by  a  feeling  of  things  that  is  li- 
mited, and  not  true  to  their  whole  being.  And  now  observe  the  relation : 
it  is  not  that  we  are  made  '  selves,'  and  therefore  have  such  limited  feel- 
ing ;  but  we  have  this  limitation  of  feeling,  and  it  is  being  '  selves.' 

The  nature  of  our  individuality — of  self-consciousness,  &c. — is  in  and 
by  this  limitation  ;  it  comes  wholly  from  it.     Given  such  a  limitation 
of  consciousness  and  apprehension,  and  what  we  call  '  individuality '  ii 
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an  evident  phenomenon  of  it.  And  so,  equally  evidently,  to  be  freed 
from  that  is  no  loss ;  it  is  a  gain,  an  adding  ;  it  is  simply  having  our 
feeling  and  apprehension  and  consciousness  extended  ;  made  to  embrace 
the  very  being  of  the  thing,  and  thereby  all  its  forms. 

Is  man  thus  the  image  of  the  creator  ?  This  same  consciousness, 
not  limited,  were  it  not  true  consciousness  ?  but  to  be  not  limited  it 
must  be  deeper,  i.  e.  other ;  of  Being,  not  of  form. 

Is  not  the  unifying  here  striking  ?  This  individuality  (selfness), 
which  is  feeling  forms  as  real,  by  relation  only  to  particular  forms,  and 
not  to  all,  is  truly  by  a  not-relation  to  Being :  i.  e.,  the  not-relation  to 
Being  (the  not-being,  in  a  word)  is  the  fact,  of  which  this  relation  only 
to  particular  forms  and  not  to  all,  is  the  phenomenon.  So  by  negation 
necessarily  comes  introducing  a  self;  viz.  a  feeling  of  forms  as  real. 

In  relation  to  this,  think  again  of  our  selfness  from  the  '  death '  to 
man.  Does  not  death  result  in  dissolution ;  the  breaking  up  of  an  or- 
ganic body — a  one — into  separate  and  isolated  parts  ?  [as  man  into  se- 
parate individuals].  Here  is  no  gain,  but  only  a  loss:  the  parts  when 
forming  the  one  have  and  are  all  they  are  when  they  are  separate  :  they 
only  have  more ;  and,  by  such  more,  occupy  higher  rank  and  fulfil  im- 
measurably higher  functions,  than  when  isolated.  Is  not  this  a  disso- 
lution of  man  ?  and  the  entire  want  of  connection  we  feel  between  some 
portions  of  mankind  and  other  portions,  only  shows  the  utterness  of 
the  dissolution,  not  disproves  the  unity ;  and  as  we  become  more  hu- 
man, the  bonds  between  highest  and  lowest  increase,  and  are  more  felt. 
In  respect  to  consciousness  there  is  a  '  dissolution ' ;  man  has  lost  his 
true  feeling.  But  in  dissolution,  observe  also,  it  is  only  a  dissolution 
relatively  to  that  life ;  there  is  still  the  perfect  life  in  Nature.  But  as 
our  feelings  remain,  it  is  death  to  us,  although  we  know  this ;  so  must 
they  respecting  man,  although  we  may  know  well  the  life  remains  in- 
tact. The  life  is  in  God ;  yet  do  we  wish  the  dry  bones  to  live. 

Must  not  the  actual  be  two  opposites  to  us  by  virtue -of  our  twofold- 
ness  ;  our  individual  and  our  man  nature  ?  It  is  one  to  us  as  indivi- 
duals, opposite  to  us  as  man. 

For  are  we  not  evidently  both — individual  and  not-individual  ?    Are 
not  here,  then,  the  two ;  by  which  we  perceive  opposites  ? 
Are    the    opposites  the  actual  and  the  phenomenal  respectively :  for 
the  phenomenal  is  what  is  real  to  the  individual. 

In  the  case  of  good  and  evil  how  palpable  is  often  the  different  re- 
lation of  things  to  the  individual  and  to  man.     The  same  thing  is 
both  good  and  evil :  self-ly  evil,  altruistically  good. 
So,  by  this  twofold  nature  in  us,  how  much  more  is  made  to  be  to  us. 
This  is  well ;  but  the  evil  of  our  state  is  that  these  are  not  in  the  right 
relations ;  the  altruistic  has  not  its  supremacy. 

As  we  should  have  both  sense  and  intellect ;  but  with  the  ancients 
there  was  not  the  right  relation — the  former  not  being  subordinated 
to  and  interpreted  by  the  latter — and  hence  the  consequences. 
And  in  this  is  there  not  a  light  on  the  metaphysical  question  of  in- 
tuitive knowledge  ?     Does  not  this  involve  altruistic  being  ?  does  it  not 
belong  to  a  not-self,  (i.  e.  to  a  true)  feeling  ;  not  to  a  false  feeling  of  cer- 
tain forms  only  as  the  reality  ?     So  the  dispute  must  have  come.     In- 
tuitive knowledge  (i.  e.  true  perception)  belongs  to  the  idea  of  man  ; 
but  for  this  we  must  be  altruistic  j  that  is  the  only  way  of  perceiving 
things  as  they  are. 
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Is  not  this  a  way  it  may  be  put : — these  physical  things  are  unques- 
tionably (or  are  real)  to  individuals,  such  as  we  ;  but  then  this  indivi- 
dual being  has  something  wrong  about  it.  We  must  turn  the  error  from, 
perception  to  consciousness.  See  how  our  feeling  a  change  including 
us,  as  one  apart  from  us,  is  connected  with  this.  Is  it  not  thus  in  re- 
spect to  the  earth's  motion  ?  a  non-feeling  of  the  general — that  which 
affects  man — feeling  only  that  which  affects  ourselves.  So  in  our 
thoughts  we  ignore  that  which  is  not  individual ;  and  hence  our  errors. 
So  in  respect  to  Science  :  we  disregard  that  which  does  not  affect  our 
individual  relations.  Changes  affecting  all  men  alike  we  overlook  ;  and 
think  changes  perceived  through  them  to  be  external  merely.  And  how 
interesting,  in  ihis  view,  is  that  effect  of  individual  action  on  the  com- 
mon perception,  which  proves  the  oneness  ;  although  our  consciousness 
does  not  embrace  it.  And  this  unites  also  that  idea  that  it  is  not  our 
being,  but  our  consciousness  only,  which  is  wrong  or  defective.  It  is 
so ;  man  is  one ;  only  we  do  not  feel  so,  are  not  so  conscious  ? 

The  question  is  respecting  the  objects : — how  comes  this  to  be  that 
thing  to  me,  and  nothing  else  ?  This  negative  is  the  point  of  the  case  ; 
and  is  it  not  clearly  because  '  I  am  I,'  and  nothing  else?  It  is  by  my 
exclusive  individuality  ;  for  the  object  is  other  things.  So  I  call  this, 
which  is  only  the  form  of  something,  the  thing. 

How  well  this  idea  of  things  being  truly  (and  to  us  when  we  are 
right)  what  they  are  in  all  time  (or  as  to  God)  bears  on  the  idea  of  our 
being  in  the  eternal  world  ;  where  all  that  changes  is  felt  as  of  '  form,' 
and  the  individuality  also  is  so  felt. 

May  we  see  the  Trinity  as  a  '  form,'  but  necessarily  represented  to  us 
as  three  persons  ;  though  we,  by  our  wrong-feeling,  do  not  feel  it  so  ? 
"With  this  consider  that  law  of  thought,  that  when  different  things 
can,  from  any  point  of  view,  be  seen  as  one,  that  gives  the  fact ;  and 
they  must  be  seen  as  forms  of  that :  that  the  unity  is  the  fact ;  the 
multiplicity,   the  form.     This  indeed  settles  the  case  in  respect  to 
'  man.'     The  one  is  the  fact ;  the  many  are  '  forms.' 
We  are  parts  of  a  whole  (as  is  proved  by  facts  and  by  examination) ; 
but  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  so :  then,  surely,  this  feeling  of  ours  is 
wrong.     But  we  do  not  reason  this  way  :  we  ignore  this  proved  fact, 
and  think  as  if  our  feeling  were  right.     This  is  by  going  according  to 
our  feelings,  and  not  according  to  the  evidence. 

Striking  is  that  name  of  the  '  non-ego,'  given  to  that  which  is  not  the 
self;  especially  taken  with  the  affirmation  of  its  real  existence.  It  is 
'  not-not,'  in  truth.  To  call  it  non-ego  is  to  say  it  is. 

Observe  how  the  saying  a  thing  is  subjective,  in  any  way  depending 
on  the  mind,  is  to  say  it  is  not. 

The  meaning  is,  that  this  '  ego  '  is  a  minus.  So  the  actual  comes  to 
have  a  negative  significance :  what  comes  first  to  us,  and  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  being — this  is  the  negative  ;  being  the  positive  to  our  percep- 
tion by  our  non-perception  of  the  actual  (as  vacua  by  non-perception  of 
the  atmosphere).  May  this  not  be  altogether  thus  seen  : — our  non-per- 
cception  of  the  absolute,  or  essence,  is  admitted ;  then  from  that  it  fol- 
lows necessarily  that  we  must  perceive  absences  as  positive.  Nay,  does 
it  not  follow  that  our  perception  must  be  by  absence  ?  Besides  the  ab- 
solute, or  essence,  there  is  nothing  to  occasion  perception,  i.  e.  to  be  con- 
sciously perceived,  but  the  absence  of  it. 
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For  that  '  essential '  must  be  the  thing  truly  concerned  in  perception ; 
and  it  must  be  either  by  plus  or  minus,  consciously  ;  i.  e.  we  must 
either  be  conscious  of  it,  that  is  know  the  essence,  or  else  conscious 
of  the  absence  of  it. 

Is  there  not  a  light  here  : — our  feeling  (as  individuals)  is  conscious- 
ness of  absence.  Then  is  not  this  the  nature  of  such  individuality,  and 
here  the  reason  of  the  universal  inversion  ?  It  is  that  which,  by  non- 
perception  of  the  essential,  causes  our  consciousness  to  be  of  '  absence.' 
This  comes  so  evidently  by  the  'limitation,'  which  makes  the  forms  the 
realities — so  does  it  not  identify  the  forms  with  absence,  again  ?  And 
is  not  this  also  evident : — form  must  be  by  [relative]  negation  or  ab- 
absence ;  it  is  the  idea  (a  limiting). 

But  observe,  meanwhile,  that  surely  such  selfness  as  ours  is  from  the 
1  limitation '  (or  is  the  phenomenon  of  it),  which,  causing  us  not  to  per- 
ceive the  essential,  causes  our  conscious  perception  to  be  of  negation  to 
it.  The  true  cause  of  perception,  and  the  fact  perceived,  being  this — 
the  essential — itself,  tho'  in  this  roundabout  way ;  and  demanding  that 
the  case  be  recognized  by  reflection. 

How  well  this  bears  on  '  matter,'  and  our  necessity  of  inference  if  we 
are  so  situated  as  to  feel  a  withdrawing  as  an  adding.  And  this  is 
involved  in  our  being  present  to  the  absolute  and  not  consciously  per- 
ceiving it.  So  a  new  light  breaks  in  on  '  God  withdrawing  Himself  : 
it  must  make  a  feeling  as  if  adding  the  opposite — adding  the  not- 
God.  And  so  think  of  this  as  the  threatened  punishment;  and 
with  it  that  idea  of  '  rendering  physicalness  '  (Eomans).  This  unites 
itself  with  death  ;  for  the  withdrawing  of  God  is  death :  the  two  are 
one ;  and  are  this  physicalness,  therefore. — How  wonderful  is  this  il- 
lustration of  the  atmospheric  pressure  :  is  not  this  why  it  is  ?  And 
so  breathing  :  God  is  breath — we  live  in  and  by  Him ;  but  thus  we 
consciously  perceive  Him — by  absence. 

notes,  how  much  more  important,  really,  are  scientific  dis- 
coveries than  things  felt  much  more  so  at  the  time :  and  is  not  this  be- 
cause of  the  '  man-relation '  of  Science — its  relation  to  the  race  ?     He 
refers,  too,  to  our  imperfection,  the  '  noble  discontent.'     This  imperfec- 
tion, then,  must  affect  our  feeling,  both  self  and  objective  ;  i.  e.  both 
consciousness  and  perception.     And  is  not  this  imperfection  precisely 
our  exclusive  individuality  ? 

Does  not  recognizing  this  show  us  the  nature  of  imperfection,  and 
therein  of  Being  ?  Is  it  not  to  advance  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
essential  ? 

"With  regard  to  our  idea  of  matter  as  '  substratum,'  doubtless  there  is 
substratum,  or  substance,  but  not  such.     '  Matter '  cannot  be  right,  for 
the  very  reason  of  its  natural  inference  by  us ;  viz.  because  we  feeling 
'  form '  as  the  real,  matter  is  the  substance  corresponding  to  that  feeling. 
So  it  is  inert,  because  the  '  form '  must  be  inert ;  and  of  course  a  sub- 
stance inferred  for  it  to  be  must  be  so.     The  true  '  substance,'  then,  is 
such  as  corresponds  to  the  object  in  all  relations  and  all  time.     Then 
does  not  space  pertain  to  the  '  forms,'  and  only  so  ?  is  it  a  '  formal '  con- 
dition ?     And  so  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  extension  is  a  property : 
the  ideal  <  matter '  is  not '  extended.' 

How  good  is  Hegel's  definition  of  religion :  '  the  knowledge  the  In- 
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finite  Spirit  has  of  Himself  thro'  the  finite  spirit.'  Is  it  not  scriptural  ? 
it  is  to  know  God  ;  and  it  is  God's  work  in  us.  And  there  is  no  "diffi- 
culty about  this  experimentally.  That  which  is  experimental  religion 
to  us  is  truly  this :  this  is  that  to  us ;  that  is.  the  phenomenon  of  it. 

Another  respect  in  which  our  consciousness  is  evidently  wrong  is  that 
we  are  not  conscious  of  our  dependence  on,  our  being  in,  God. 

This  is  consciousness  of  self-existence — isolated  individuality.  And 
so  consciousness  of  oneness  with  man  were  not  enough ;  it  must  be 
with  God  to  be  truly  right. 

Now  in  this  dependence  on  God,  is  there  not  involved  a  thought  akin  to 
that  of  what  is  our  Being  as  God's  action  ? 

How  interesting  are  the  moral  laws :  the  prohibition  against  lying, 
e.  g. — i.  e.  we  may  not  speak  merely  for  its  results ;  this  individual  ob- 
ject is  not  the  thing ;  there  is  something  else  to  be  considered.  Is  it  not 
some  relation  to  the  whole  ? 

Evidently  the  '  self  is  the  'phenomenal'  Being;  it  is  Being  to  us. 
It  is  the  'subjective  phenomenal,'  as  it  were. 

How  curiously  phenomenal,  and  negative,  and  individual,   seem  to 
come  into  one.     Must  individual  and  negative  be  one,  if  f  man '  be 
the  positive  ?  or,  if  one  be  the  positive,  must  not  the  many  be  the 
negative  ?     And  that  the  phenomenal  should  be  that  which  is  (real) 
to  the  individual  seems  necessary  also,  by  the  relation  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  man.     If  Being  is  altruistic,  of  course  absence  of  it  is  '  self.' 
And  now,  yet  farther,  ought  not  both  these — the  altruistic  (or  man) 
and  the  self :  the  plus  and  the  minus — to  be  in  us  ?     It  is  not  that 
we  should  be  without  either ;  but  should  not  our  relation  to  them  be 
different — our  relation  in  consciousness :  our  self  not  to  be  our  Being, 
but  our  not-being.     In  our  feeling  of  self  our  consciousness  in  inverted  ; 
this  is  an  instance  of  that  law  :  or  rather,  perhaps,  this  inversion  of  our 
consciousness  constitutes  our  isolated  individuality :  and  from  this  other 
inversions. 

"We  turn  to  the  negative  (matter)  for  comfort  and  pleasure,  protection 
and  support :  in  that  we  seek  them.     Are  we  not  the  sightless  creatures 
that  seek  darkness,  and  live  in  caves  ?     The  deception  appears  in  its 
results :  do  we  not  see  it  in  the  nobleness  of  hardship  undertaken  for 
good  ends ;    in  the  miserable  degradation  consequent  upon  material 
luxury  ?     So  is  not  the  feeling  of  the  lowness  and  degradation  of  matter 
justified  ?     It  is  so ;  but  in  a  certain  sense  only. 

Think  of  the  Swedenborgian  idea  :  of  the  soul  using  the  body  be- 
cause it  is  useful ;  inhabiting  it,  as  we  do  a  house :  is  there  not  a 
light  here  ? — the  '  soul ' — in  its  evil  state — seeking  and  using  a  neg- 
ative habitation.     So  that  idea  is  true ;  and  yet  the  evil  of  the  ma- 
terial state  remains:  we  'love  darkness  rather  than  light.' 
And  see  here,  too,  how  art  has  such  a  fatal  tendency ;  how  it  has  in- 
variably degraded  and  corrupted.     Is  it  not  that  all  this  has  corruption 
in  it  ?  in  so  far  as  it  is  pleasure  it  is  provision  for  the  not-man — the 
'self.' 

Is  the  true  life,  or  living,  the  not-isolated — i.  e.  the  inorganic— and 
so  is  not  the  organic  to  cease  ?  [We  see,  surely,  that,  according  to  the 
physical  laws,  the  human  race  must  cease.]  Is  this  ceasing  of  the  or- 
ganic, man  becoming  not-physical  ?  and  so  does  the  inorganic  appear 
not  living  to  us  by  our  isolation — our  not-consciousness  of  it  ? 
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There  cannot  be  '  ignorance '  except  where  there  is  capacity  for  know- 
ledge, and  as  a  means  to  knowledge.  Now  is  not  our  state  of  'self- 
being  like  ignorance  ?  it  implies  a  relation  ;  there  can  only  be  that  where 
there  is  capacity  for  altruistic  Being.  And  as  ignorance  produces  pecu- 
liar effects — is  a  sort  of  positive  thing;  is  not  mere  absence  of  every- 
thing about  knowledge,  but  is  a  positive  minus,  and  is  attended  with  a 
feeling  of  knowledge — so  is  our  self-being  not  a  mere  absence  of  all  re- 
lation to  Being ;  it  is  a  capacity  for  Being,  a  prophecy  of  it,  and  is  at- 
tended with  'feelings'  of  Being  [it  is  a  self-life].  It  especially  makes 
us  sure  we  are  ;  as  ignorance  especially  makes  us  sure  we  know.  But 
see  the  arbitrariness  in  each  case.  Whe  do  no  see  or  feel  the  must,  the 
necessity ;  and  especially  not  the  dependence,  and  the  altruisticness  :  for 
see  how  knowledge  is  perceiving  the  altruisticness  of  facts ;  so  is  Being 
feeling  altruisticness.  Here  what  a  new  light  breaks  in  on  the  nature 
of  knowing,  on  the  laws  of  Nature,  on  the  phenomena  of  all  the  world. 
Can  we  see  why  it  is  thus  ?  It  must  be  the  phenomenon  of  altruistic 
Being  to  self. 

Can  we  see  in  organic  life  a  false  relation  to  Nature :  how  to  it  there 
is  change  where  there  is  truly  none]?     Is  not  this  evident,  indeed  ? 
Mere  change  of  form  is  real  change  to  it.     Think  how  to  it  is  death, 
•where  there  is  truly  no  death,  but  changing  forms  of  life.     Then  was 
that  the  threatening  to  Adam  :  his  being  an  altruistic  consciousness  be- 
fore ?     '  Death'  is,  and  is  possible,  only  from  this  isolation.     But  is  it 
not  thus  a  twofoldness : — death  from  isolation  ;  but  is  not  this  isolation 
itself  from  death  ? 

May  we  read  the  warning :  '  in  the  day  .  .  thou  wilt  become  sub- 
ject to  death  ' ;  i.  e  become  not-altruistic :  and  in  the  changes  that  en- 
sued we  see  this  clearly. 

Thus  the  argument  might  be — instead  of  deadness  in  man ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  a  carrying  it  farther  and  interpreting  it — that  man  is  not- 
altruistic  ;  and  in  this  he  is  not-eternal,  not-spiritual,  subject  to  death ; 
feeling  the  world  inert,  i.  e.  phenomena  as  realities,  and  so  on.  It  is 
the  explanation  carried  a  step  higher. 

Surely  there  must  be  those  to  whom  the  negation  is  a  positive  ;  else 
there  were  a  waste,  a  '  power '  not  used.  And  would  not  this  give  pre- 
cisely our  experience  ?  Must  not  their  '  existence '  be  '  matter,'  and 
nothing  else  ?  (these  negative  properties,  &c.)  And  observe  especially, 
that  it  must  all  be  positive  to  their  feeling ;  the  idea  involves  this  :  they 
must  feel  it  as  a  true,  active  life,  and  a  feeling  and  using  of  real  exist- 
ence. Then  are  we  not  a  step  farther  :  do  we  not  see  this  experience  of 
ours  as  necessary  :  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  actual  ?  The  altruistic  is  in 
us ;  only  our  consciousness  is  somehow  wrong,  and  wrong  by  a  limit ; 
linked  to  one  particular  form. 

Now  here  does  one  not  see  the  'self?  We  fancy  the  self  is  some- 
thing ;  and  that  we  are  conscious  of  it  because  it  is,  as  a  self,  as  it  were. 
But  a  manifest  answer  is  here.  It  is  that  to  which  our  consciousness  is 
limited ;  it  is  the  self  by  such  limitation  of  consciousness :  it  is  not  a 
'  self '  before  the  consciousness  is  limited  to  it — that  constitutes  it  self. 
Be  it  what  it  may  before — form,  negation,  anything — limit  the  consci- 
ousness to  it,  and  evidently  it  at  once  becomes  the  '  self.' 

Then  is  not  this  limit  to  one  (form)  only  partial,  not  complete  ?  there 
is  also  the  more  extended  in  us.  But  is  not  this  more  extended,  or  al- 
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truistic  man-consciousness,  also  limited,  though  hy  a  wider  bound  ?  if 
extended  to  man,  it  is  still  hounded  hy  '  man.'  It  is  not  unlimited  ; 
that  is  true  of  the  Divine  only. 

Here  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  altruistic  '  becomes  clearer.    It  is  re- 
lative ;  applying  only  to  a  self.     Where  there  is  not  the  '  limit,'  there 
must  be  the  '  altruistic ':  all  is  the  '  self.'     The  true  Being  is  such  as 
is  altruistic  to  us ;  i.  e.  is  altruistic  where  by  limit  is  '  self.' 
Then  do  we  come  to  the  idea  of  the  creature  being  by  limitation  of  con- 
sciousness ?  there  is  a  self.     And  so  we  see  creation  again  :   '  God  limit- 
ing Himself.'     So  one  would  see  how  the  creature  might  be  by  limit- 
ation of  the  Divine.     Not  that  we  are  so  :  this  is  the  difficulty.    Let  us 
see  that  we,  as  selves,  have  not  life,  have  not  true  Being,  and  then  are 
we  able  to  think  more  truly. 

Think  of  this  idea  of  limit ;  what  it  involves.  Evidently  from  limit 
of  consciousness,  which  is  so  plain  a  fact,  is  self  :  and  then  what  other 
results  in  respect  to  feeling,  perceiving,  acting,  &c.  Is  not  the  relation 
of  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  a  guide  here  ?  And  here  is  the  idea  of 
man's  state  :  as  the  organic  is  limited — in  organic  life — so  is  the  crea- 
ture ;  but  the  organic,  besides  that  limit,  may  be  dead :  so  man.  Is  it 
thus  the  creature  is  liable  to  death  ? 

Is  not  the  co-existence  of  the  self  and  the  altruistic  elements  the 
reason  of  the  strife  between  the  systems  of  moral  philosophy  ?     Some 
try  to  refer  the  altruistic  elements  to  self  ones — to  analyze  them  into 
these.     But  is  it  not  better  to  take  the  altruistic  as  a  fact  ?  it  is  no 
harder  to  conceive  or  explain  than  the  other.  Indeed,  is  it  not  the  true, 
the  primary,  showing  us  the  nature  of  Being ;  and  are  not  the  '  self ' 
elements  from  it  by  negation  ? 

The  endeavour  to  get  conscience  out  of  experience  and  association  is 
an  endeavour  to  get  the  actual  out  of  the  phenomenal.    Is  it  not  truly 
a  sensation  of  another  order,  and  witnessing  to  another  relation  ? 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  Nature  is  such  that  by  limit  the  organic 
must  arise  from  it.     Physical  Nature  is  that  from  which  the  organic 
comes  by  limit :  'actual'  Nature,  then,  is  such  that  the  'individual'  is 
from  it  by  limit.     The  '  personal '  is  from  Being  as  the  '  organic'  is  from 
the  inorganic.     Observe  here,  too,  how  the  fact  has  been  insisted  on 
that  our  (idea  of)  personality  involves  limit.     This  being  conceded,  all 
we  want  is  granted ;  it  will  account  for  all.     Being,  and  a  limit,  gives 
this  at  once  :  we  need  not  invent  any  special  idea  for  it.     It  gives  us 
an  insight  into  Being :  as  we  might  say,  true  individuality  (not  such  as 
ours)  is  from  Being,  by  a  limit  (or  negation),  and  so  it  is  to  be  studied. 
"We   have  invented  a  '  limited  personality '  besides  Being ;  not  seeing 
that  the  « limit '  would  suffice. 

We  need,  as  it  were,  to  interpose  man  between  our  '  selves '  and  the 
universe  :  from  what  it  '  is  to  us '  we  first  learn  what  it  is  to  man  : 
then  from  that  we  learn  what  is ;  and  this  both  in  science  and  in  meta- 
physics. 

How  well,  in  this  idea  of  the  physical  as  phenomenal,  we  see  the  origin 
and  necessity  of  metaphysics  :  the  suppression  of  it  necessary  too,  by 
its  imperfection  ;  i.  e.  through  non-perception  of  the  physical  as 
phenomenon. 

Is  it  not  always  the  case,  that  when  there  is  a  dispute  whether  a 
thing  can  or  cannot  be  (done  or)  known,  that  it  is  truly  a  question  of 
Spirit,  345.     See  p.  412. 
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fulfilling  conditions  ?  [this  being  overlooked  on  both  sides  ;  one  affirms 
the  result,  the  other  maintains  the  process].  To  recognize  the  subject- 
ive element  is  this  condition  ;  which,  observe,  is  the  same  thing  as  re- 
cognizing our  relation  to  man.  These  two  must  be  one  ;  if  only  because 
this  '  subjective  element '  is  something  inclusive,  or  affecting  all  men. 

This  question  of  '  knowing  the  absolute,'  is  it  not  an  instance  of  the 
necessity  of  a  better  in  order  to  universalize  ? — viz.  a  better  mode  of  in- 
vestigating the  absolute  ?  The  denial  is  this  : — '  we  cannot  do  that 
unless  something  else  is  done  first.' 

This  is  the  secret,  after  all : — '  either  make  the  tree  good  and  his 
fruit  good;  or  else  the  tree  corrupt  and  his  fruit  corrupt.'  If  the  tree 
be  corrupt,  what  matters  about  the  fruit ;  about  its  external  semblance  ? 
Let  it  be  and  appear  corrupt.  The  world  is  like  children  eating  poison- 
berries,  because  they  look  beautiful ;  starving,  yea  poisoned,  with  eating 
the  fair-seeming  fruits  of  the  corrupt  tree  of  selfishness.  Let  the  fruit 
be  such  as  the  tree,  and  be  seen  to  be  so  ;  that  we  may  have  the  wisdom 
to  turn  away  from  it  and  seek  for  better. 

The  fact  of  Nature  is  '  non-sibi,'  and  so  must  be  the  fact  of  humanity. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  make  trade  honest.     Trade  must  be  carried  on 
not  primarily  for  personal  advantage,  but  for  the  good  of  others,  for  the 
good  of  society  :  this  is  the  only  possible  purification  of  it.    And  surely 
this  is  possible  to  our  humanity  ;  i.  e.  with  only  such  exceptions  as  exist 
to  our  present  morality.     How  beautiful  a  science  is  trade,  thus  consi- 
dered :  how  natural  to  man  to  work  thus  as  a  true  merchant,  desiring 
bis  own  advantage  subordinately.     Surely  tradesmen  should  study  '  so- 
cial physiology,'  and  practise  trade  as  a  profession.     Thus  it  would 
come  to  be  above  the  medical  or  the  legal  profession?,  as  being  of  a  wider 
scope,  and  involving  broader  interests.    This  in  the  lenovation  of  trade  : 
and  all  trades  or  speculations  which  are  not  socially  useful  should  be 
held  dishonorable.    This  is  only  carrying  out  and  affirming  the  universal 
instinct.     It  should  be  dishonorable,  unnatural  (as  it  emphatically  is), 
to  act  for  ourself. 

The  phases  and  processes  of  the  social  life  are  large,  and  take  a  long 
time ;  but  they  must  be,  essentially,  the  same  as  the  physical.    So  that 
the  physical  may  be  seen,  as  it  were,  set  out  for  our  observation.     We 
shall  learn  organic  life  from  the  social.     It  is  as  astronomy  is  on  the 
other  hand  :  from  astronomy  and  sociology  we  shall  learn   organic  life. 

Have  we  not  a  clue  to  the  right  conception  of  sociology,  and  to  the 
wrongness  of  it  ? — is  not  the  principle  not  to  act  for  results,  for  extra- 
neous considerations,  but  to  carry  it  on  naturally,  rightly,  each  thing 
what  it  ought  to  be  in  and  for  itself  ?  This  is  the  principle  of  natural 
growth,  as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  artificial  interference  and  distor- 
tion ;  in  a  word,  it  is  life ;  and  as  such,  involves  the  continual  death,  the 
suppression,  self-sacrifice  :  and  so  includes  and  necessitates  the  not-being, 
the  death,  of  man.  In  social  life  this  is  the  principle  of  free,  sponta- 
neous development ;  not  acting  for  results,  but  a  free,  unhindered  life, 
come  what  may.  [Is  this  what  we  see  in  England,  as  opposed  to  the 
Continent  ?] 

Yet  we  must  observe  two  things:  (1)  that  the  true  life  of  society  is 
love,  not  selfishness  ;    (2)  that  these  '  results  '  are  to  be  ignored  for  the 
same  reason  as  in  the  intellectual  life ;  viz.  that  the  social,  like  the  men- 
Sociology,  9. 
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tal,  is  only  relative :  the  results  of  social  life,  as  of  the  mental,  do  not 
touch  the  absolute.     Give  free  scope  to  both,  and  they  subserve  the  ab- 
solute perfectly,  but  their  own  results,  meantime,  are  not  so.  Each  have 
their  own  life,  leaving  the  absolute  unaffected ;  tho'  of  course  to  us  ap- 
pearing to  affect  it  much.     This  is  the  point :  that  social  results  are  not 
to  be  too  much  regarded,  because  they  are  only  social,  not  moral.     All 
the  physical  is  to  be  lightly  regarded ;  it  is  only  properly  seen  in  its  sub- 
ordination to  the  spiritual,  and  when  it  is  seen  that  all  its  forms  must    * 
live  their   own   life,  in   order  to   become   faithful,  fruitful  tributaries 
to  it. 

The  moral  can  affect  only  what  is  to  the  individual,  not  what  is.     It 

has  no  more  true  effect  or  value  than  what  we  think.     It  can  as  well 

be  afforded  to  be  '  wrong '  as  man's  thoughts  can. 

Is  not  this  a  destined  progress  : — in  the  old  civilization  the  bodily  waa 
chief ;  now,  the  mental ;  hereafter,  the  moral  ? 

It  avails  little  to  rail  at  the  selfishness  of  men ;  we  must  show  the 
source  of  it,  the  radical  vice  of  our  thoughts  which  especially  promotes 
it  in  these  days ;  and  the  cure  in  Christianity,  more  truly  seen.  This 
is  a  degraded  age,  it  is  true ;  but  there  is  no  good  in  talking  thus  of  it. 
It  does  its  part;  it  is  nutritive,  and  ought  to  be  as  it  is.  The  only  way 
to  cure  its  evils  is  to  show  the  use  of  them.  So  God  destroys  sin  by  using 
it.  He  used  it  to  effect  the  death  of  Christ,  and  so  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  Do  we  not  now  see  how  to  treat  this  sociological  problem  in  the 
same  way  as  the  scientific  :  viz.  by  introducing  interpretative  Science,  by 
showing  the  use  of  the  nutritive  ? 

It  is  as  in  the  physical :  that  law  of  resistance — of  development  from 
pressure — is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  as  of  society.  A  man 
only  turns  when  his  course  is  blocked  up — taking  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance. England  would  never  have  been  so  great  as  regards  her  colonies, 
save  from  the  distress  and  poverty  at  home  which  forced  her  people  out. 
So  a  man  is  often  forced  into  that  in  which  he  can  succeed,  by  failure 
in  that  which  is  not  so  suitable  to  his  powers. 

There  is  no  social,  as  no  individual,  regeneration,  but  from  ceasing  to 
regard  the  sensational ;  seeing  it  as  merely  a  not,  or  hypothesis  ;  merely 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  /orm,  to  be  filled  with  life.     It  exists  only  that 
the  moral  may  be.     The  regarding  the  sensational  for  itself  is  clearly 
the  disease  of  society.    This  is  the  moral  disease  ;  so  considering  the  phy- 
sical as  the  true  is  the  intellectual  disease :  the  two  go  together.     There 
is  no  perfect  cure  until  the  sensational  be  wholly  disregarded  in  itself, 
and  considered  solely  as  a  means  for  the  moral.     We  have  ethically  to 
exclude  the  sensational,  as  mentally  to  exclude  hypothesis. 

And  see  again,  how  the  regard  to  the  sensational—'  seeking  happiness,' 
as  we  say — fails  of  its  object ;  inevitably  leads  to  misery.     So  in  the 
mental :  hypothesis  is  made  to  avoid  paradoxes,  to  remove  difficulties  ; 
it  is  a  self-indulgence ;  and  it  fails,  inevitably,  and  produces  confusion. 
God  has  barred  up  against  us  every  way  of  being  happy  except  that  of 
self-sacrifice :  it  is  an  instance  of  the  law  of  least  resistance. 

See  how  it  is  from  the  evil  fruits — evil  practices — that  the  great  ad- 
vances have  sprung ;  but  the  time  needs  to  be  ready,  the  development 
complete  ;  mere  reforming  external  results  is  naught,  till  it  has  a  deeper 
origin  :  it  is  only  of  use  when  it  is  a  means  for  going  to  the  root.     No 
external  evils  are  to  be  cured  alone ;  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  in- 
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dicate,  and  exist  to  indicate,  an  evil  root.     Now  this  is  again,  surely,  the 
doctrine  of  '  interpretation  '  in  another  form.     Remedying  an  evil  result 
or  practice  by  curing  the  evil  root  is  true  interpreting  ;  mere  putting 
down  the  external  practice  is  the  anticipation— excluding  the  hypothesis, 
but  not  fulfilling  it. 

Evils  are  forms  without  fact ;  we  have  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  but  not  only 
that,  we  have  to  put  the  fact  in  place  of  them,  and  show  how  they  ne- 
cessarily are,  from  their  evil  source ;  and,  by  remedying  the  source, 
make  it  necessary  they  should  not  be.     Trying  to  put  down  evils  is  like 
*  anticipation '  in  mental  life.     God  lets  man's  evil  produce  evil  deeds  to 
teach  him  to  interpret ;  for  remedying  evils  by  curing  the  radical  fault, 
else  unknown,  is  interpreting.     God  permits  the  evil  to  man  from  the 
not-love  ;  but  there  is  no  evil  in  His  universe ;  no  true,  absolute,  evil ; 
only  formal,  or  'real.'     Perhaps,  in  truth,  this  re-al,  or  thingal,  is  itself 
the  evil. 

(Oxford  Essays,  1857). — Thucidydes  deals  with  the  facts  of  human 
nature,  the  evil,  not  on  an  ideal  moral  principle.  The  recognition  of 
man's  '  inertia '  (not,  or  deadness)  is  the  clue  here  also.  Human  nature 
is  in  a  death  ;  but  not  such,  therefore,  the  normal,  natural  relations  of 
society.  How  fully  history  proves  this  inertia.  The  error  is  taking  this 
as  the  proper  state,  trying  to  trace  the  proper  relations  on  this  hypo- 
thesis ;  just  as  all  science  is  wrong  on  the  hypothesis  that  its  true  Being 
is  physical.  It  will  not  do  to  make  a  theory  of  human  life  npon  these 
facts :  there  is  an  ought  in  the  case ;  man  is  under  law :  we  can  say  of 
the  facts  of  Nature,  '  in  it  the  law  is  fulfilled  ;  there  is  no  ought,  but 
only  is.'  This  is  the  difference  between  man  and  Nature. 

How  our  '  Christian '  men  have  run  away  rather  than  face  their  en- 
gagements in  times  of  financial  panic.     Surely  there  would  have  been 
many  men  in  old  Greece  and  Eome  who  would  have  stopped  and  been 
ruined,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  they  would  have  said,  and  who  would 
have  scorned  to  be  commiserated,  or  to  utter  a  word  of  complaint.    Our 
miserable  Science  has  ruined  our  manhood  even,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
Christianity.     A  man  now,  if  he  loses  his  property,  can  hardly  see  that 
there  is  anything  left  of  him. 

Have  we  not  in  the  social  use  based  on  self-desire,  an  instance  of  an 

inverted  scheme ;  such  as  I  suspect  of  the  physical  ? 

See  the  necessity  of  a  new  wrong  or  evil  after  every  putting  right, 
or  interpretation :  if  not,  there  is  stagnation,  and  no  advance.     This 
ever  new  wrong,  or  nutrition,  necessarily  is  the  fact,  the  eternal,  with 
a  not.     This  is  necessary,  in  time ;  it  is  the  condition  of  advance.     We 
err  utterly  in  imagining,  wishing  even  for,  a  perfect  state  of  society ; 
for  no  evil  in  the  physical.     "We  should  be  content,  happy  ;  knowing 
that  the  evil  is  the  cure  of  the  inertia,  the  death.     Our  strife  to  be  free 
from  evil,  whether  as  individuals  or  in  relation  to  society,  is  strife  to  a 
wrong  end :  it  cannot  be  so.     "We  should  strive  to  be  free  from  inertia, 
from  not-regard :  this  is  the  perpetual  source  of  evil.     The  evil  being 
that  we  are  compelled  to  get,  we  try  to  remedy  it  by  getting.     It  can 
never  be ;  and  so  long  as  the  physical  exists  there  ought  to  be  the  evil : 
it  is  the  only  means  of  progress,  the  only  stimulus,  the  only  cure  for 
inertia. 

Man  can  only  cease  to  be  physical  by  ceasing  to  be  inert.  The  re- 
demption of  humanity  and  the  ceasing  of  the  human  race  must  be  the 
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same.     Must  it  not  be  that  the  attaining  of  true  actual  love  by  human- 
ity will  be  the  cessation  of  the  physical  ?    It  is  a  dim,  but  a  possible 
idea,  that  the  doing  away  with  the  physical  is  a  moral  change,  a  moral 
process,  a  making  to  love  ;  a  destruction  of  the  negation  in  man ;  and 
that  nothing  else  is  to  be  destroyed  (i.  e.  in  relation  to  man). 

Is  not  the  destruction  of  the  '  devil '  this  -ceasing  of  the  physical  ? 
It  is^a  strange  thought,  yet  surely  it  must  be.     There  is  nothing  in  the 
physical  but  man's  inertia ;  the  ceasing  of  it  must  be  man's  becoming 
alive  :  i.  e.,  the  ceasing  of  it  to  man.    But  then,  is  not  that  phenomen- 
ally the  ceasing  of  the  physical  human  race  ?     Then  would  there  be 
another  race  of  conscious  moral  beings,  such  as  we,  in  the  physical  ? — 
or  not  ?     Does  the  physical  entirely  cease  with  the  redemption  of  man  ; 
no  more  inertia  then  ?     Yet  observe :  does  not  the  physical  (time)  last 
'forever'  (tho'  not  possibly  'individuals')? — as  there  never  was  'a 
time '  when  it  began,  so  surely  never  a  '  time '  when  it  will  cease  ? 

Is  not  the  inertia  also  'eternal ';  i.  e.  a  spiritual  not  ?  Is  this  the  idea 

of  the  'eternal  hell,'  the  everlasting  ? 

As  if  the  inertia  that  is  in  man,  having  been  in  other  beings  before, 
must  be  in  other  after  him  ? — time  being,  not  true  duration,  but  a  con- 
dition. But  then  there  is  no  physical  except  to  the  Being  in  whom 
there  is  the  inertia. 

'  Time  shall  be  no  more ' :  does  this  mean  absolutely,  or  only  to  man  ? 
To  us,  time  ceases  with  the  redemption  of  humanity  ;  the  ceasing  of 
all  inertia  with  respect  to  us.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  '  a  time  will 
come '  when  there  will  be  no  inertia  in  respect  to  any«J3eing.    And  yet 
it  must  be ;  it  is  clearly  in  the  Bible ;  this  state  of  inertia  is  repre- 
sented as  a  wrong  state  that  God  will  utterly  destroy.    God  is  to  be  all 
in  all :  all  the  creation  is  to  be  made  one  with  Him.    Satan  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed :  there  has  been  a  not  before  ours ;  satan  falling  from  heaven, 
the  earth  void,  &c. ;  but  all  this  is  to  be  destroyed.     k  Behold,  I  make 
all  things  new.' 

And  further,  there  is  a  sort  of  evidence  this  way  in  the  apparent  per- 
fection of  the  physical  in  man  ;  as  if  it  could  not  result  in  any  other  or 
higher  form.     And  indeed,  does  not  inertia  mean  exactly  man,  and  no- 
thing possibly  other  ?  The  law  of  cause  and  effect,  matter,  all  the  phy- 
sical (body  and  mind)  as  we  know  it,  are  necessary  results  of  the  not, 
in  relation  to  the  actual.     Doubtless  there  may  be  man,  as  it  were,  in 
various  forms ;  but  the  inert  means  man :  just  our  '  reason,'  our  body. 

What  a  different  feeling  it  gives  us  too  about  the  things  that  happen 
to  men  and  women  by  virtue  of  physical  laws :  suffering,  death ;  dying, 
e.  g.,  when  happiness  has  come  after  sorrow — when  we  see  that  all 
this,  which  is  merely  physical  to  us,  is  truly  the  great  spiritual  fact. 
Are  we  not  glad  to  be  one  with  that,  to  submit  ourselves  to  those 
'  laws '  which  are  the  very  love,  the  very  Being,  of  God  ? 

It  is  not  that  we  value  the  physical  (the  material,  e.  g.)  too  highly, 
or  spend  too  much  labor  upon  it :  these  are  the  things  we  have  to  do 
with.     What  is  needed  is  only  to  value  them  for  their  true  value ;  for 
the  fact  in  it.     Our  error  is  that  we  regard  the  form  instead  of  the  fact. 
See  wealth,  e.  g. :  it^is  of  infinite  value  for  its  true  uses  ;  it  is  folly  to 
despise  it,  or  not  to  care  (save  as  one  may  have  other  pursuits  more 
suitable).     Wealth^is  the  means  of  attaining  and  doing  that  which  can- 
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not  be  over-estimated :  but  its  only  use  is  for  the  doing  of  these  things. 
Even  the  world  calls  him  who  values  wealth  for  itself  '  the  miser-able 
man.'     So  God  sees  those  who  value  the  physical  for  itself:  He  sees 
the  man  who  has  most  of  it,  and  is  the  most  contented  with  it,  as  the 
miser.     Surely  the  devil  is  the  '  miser '  of  the  universe.     He  is  the 
ruler,  the  possessor,  of  this  world — of  the  physical.     He  has  got  it. 
The  devil  is  the  great  getter ;  like  the  rich  man,  so  contented  with  mere 
wealth  he  cannot  be  saved.      The  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  them  are  given  to  him.      Yes,  God  gives  to  the  devil.      So  He  gives 
us  these  physical  things.     We,  in  having  them,  and  making  them  our 
object,  share  with  the  devil.     Do  we  not  see  now  the  relation  of  the 
devil  to  the  physical — to  the  rich  man,  the  miser  ?  he  does  not  want 
anything  more.     He  cannot  bring  humanity  down  to  this,  thank  God. 
The  devil  tries  to  make  man  contented — and  God  will  not  let  him  be 
so.     The  devil  tries  to  make  him  a  miser,  having  no  desire  beyond 
things  (riches,  in  largest  sense)  ;  and  God  makes  him  discontented,  un- 
happy. But  how  blind  we  are ;  we  think  this  discontent,  this  suffering, 
is  the  evil. 

Our  regarding  the  physical  (only)  for  enjoyment  is  the  error.  This 
which  we  make  only  the  means  of  getting  is  truly  the  means  for 
giving :  as  got,  it  is  worthless ;  as  given,  it  is  of  infinite  value.  Just 
as  the  only  use  of  money  is  not  to  have  it,  to  get  (that  is  miser-y)  ; 
but  to  spend  it. 

Poverty  may  be  as  happy,  or  even  happier  than  wealth.  For  all 
there  is  truly  a  divine  consolation — they  suffer  for  others :  the  consola- 
tion which  upholds  martyrs,  which  made  glad  the  heart  of  Christ ;  yes, 
which  now  makes  glad  the  heart  of  God  Himself.  They  suffer  for  the 
world ;  if  they  would  but  know  it,  and  make  the  fact  their  own,  they, 
of  all  men,  should  be  the  happy.  For  what  is  the  value  of  wealth,  but 
that  it  enables  us  to  give  ?  But  this  the  sufferer  has  ;  he  bears,  that 
man  may  be  happy  ;  he  endures  to  save  others.  Yea,  he  by  his  suffer- 
ings gives  that  which  money  cannot  buy  :  he  works  true,  actual  good ; 
his  sufferings  take  away  sin  ;  his  life  is  a  ransom. 

Why  should  we  make  a  difficulty  of  this  in  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death,  when  all  death,  and  all  suffering,  when  we  can  see  it  rightly, 
are  so  ?     We  do  not  thus  deny  the  special  character  of  Christ,  but 
show  what  a  glory  He  has  put  into  man.     Paul  says,  it  became  Him 
to  be  made  perfect  thro'  sufferings,  because  He  was  one  of  us.     Our 
business  is  not  to  make  Him  and  ourselves  unlike,  but  alike — one. 
Only  it  must  be  by  raising  ourselves  to  Him,  not  dragging  Him  down 
to  us  :  we  must  not  introduce  the  not  into  Him,  but  exclude  it  from 
ourselves  :  not  He  less  divine,  but  ourselves  more  so. 
How  is  the  '  devil '  ?  how  can  it  be  ?     We  know  not ;  but  think  of 
this : — as  color  must  be  from  light,  so  must  the  creature  be  from  God ; 
but  the  color  and  the  creature  are  by  the  not.     Now  this   '  not,'  ab- 
stracted and  regarded  as  such,  is  darkness.     So  is  it  not  the  devil  ?     Is 
the   devil  evil  because  of  our  relation  to  it — our  point  of  view,  so 
to  speak  ? 

Do  not  '  wants '  answer  to  motion,  force,  the  very  being  of  the  phy- 
sical ?     Not  to  have  wants  (save  by  having  perfect  love)  were  suppress- 
ing hypotheses  without  putting  the  fact.     Asceticism  is  anticipation ; 
so  before  redemption  must  be  'wants,'  as  nutrition  before  function.     A 
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man  with  no  -wants  is  nothing ;  the  very  being  of  the  physical  man  is 
his  wants.  Is  is  an  instance  of  life  by  not.  The  -wants  and  their  effects 
answer  to  the  hypothesis ;  and  exist,  like  it,  to  be  destroyed  or  ex- 
cluded by  the  fact,  or  actual. 

Think  how  many  a  scheme,  having  for  its  object  only  private  aggrand- 
isement, may,  by  its  not  paying,  be  virtually  a  giving,  tho'  never  so  de- 
signed :  how  God  gets  this  result  when  we  do  not  mean  it.     Think, 
too,  how  the  splendours  of  ancient  states  have  passed  away,  because 
selfish  ;  and  if  ours  are  to  last,  they  must  be  informed  with  love.    Shall 
we  not  see  it  ?    Shall  we  not  see  these  things  as  truly  given  ?    We  may 
not  be  able  to  say  how  ;  we  cannot  predict  the  form ;  but  we  assert  the 
eternal  fact.     We  cannot  see  into  what  form  that  fact  will  come ;  but 
surely  all  these  forms  are  for  the  fact,  and  all  shall  pass  utterly  away 
and  cease,  unless  fulfilled  by  it.     Think  now  how  material  progress  is 
carried  on  by  selfishness.     It  is  a  great  nutrition ;  ever  more  and  more 
noJ-development :  but  this  is  only  for  the  love  to  come  into  and  use  it, 
so  to  speak.     Is  it  not  like  the  organic  world,  developing  up  to  man, 
and  for  man  ?     '  Non-sibi '  may  be  written  on  each  of  these  things : 
men  have  their  own  schemes  and  '  designs,'  but  it  is  not  for  these  that 
that  they  are,  in  truth.     They  are  from  a  not-love,  and  are  for  love. 
Even  as  the  animal  world  is  from  a  not-man,  and  exists  for  man. 

Christ,  who  knew  what  was  in  men,  when  He  had  eleven  honest  men 
round  Him,  let  the  bag  be  in  the  hands  of  the  thief. 

Se^  how  the  world  has  starved  or  murdered  its  men  of  genius. — 
Why  ?  In  order  that  that  evil,  that  not,  in  men,  which  made  them  do 
this,  should  be  removed.  It  is  for  this  they  have  suffered ;  and  less 
than  their  sufferings  could  not  suffice.  Whether  men  of  genius  be 
starved  or  not  is  of  no  consequence ;  they  would  say  so  were  they 
asked — but  that  man  should  be  redeemed  from  starving  them,  that  is 
something ;  for  that,  the  loss  of  innumerable  thousands  were  a  small 
price. 

All  attempts  to  put  a  stop  to  crime  (which  is  hypothesis,  result  of 
ig-norance,  or  not-love)  by  punishment — to  suppress  it,  without  giving 
the  love — are  '  anticipations.'  They  will  not  do  (they  answer  to  pursuit 
of  pleasure).     Thank  God,  we  cannot  succeed ;  no  crime  and  yet  no  love 
we  cannot  have  :  that  were  sad  indeed.     All  this  failure  is  nutrition  ; 
the  interpretation,  the  function,  will  be  curing  crime  by  love. — Now  we 
see  anger  or  resentment :  it  appears  as  a  type  of  the  tendency  which 
leads  us  to  anticipation ;  it  is  ever  to  destroy  that  which  is  the  effect  of 
the  not.     This  is  evil,  to  us,  in  all  its  forms,  and  the  first  effort  is  to 
suppress  it.     And  so  we  try  to  suppress  our  '  unease ' — we  pursue  plea- 
sure ;  then,  failing,  we  attain  function,  or  learn  by  disappointment  to 
love  [life  is  from  failure]. 

Surely  we  see,  respecting  the  condition  of  women,  that  what  they 
want  is  to  have  their  hearts  liberated.  In  our  society  they  have  no  fair 
chance ;  they  cannot  show  what  they  are ;  they  are  bound  up  (like  men 
of  genius  so  often  are)  ;  the  entire  bearing  of  society  is  hostile  to  them : 
this  getting,  negative,  selfish  state.  [Woman  is  altruistic ;  man,  neg- 
ative :  spiritual  and  physical].  Women  are  crushed  and  appear  neces- 
sarily to  disadvantage ;  they  must  appear  lower  than  man  while  the  phy- 
sical is  reckoned  the  highest.  But  their  day  is  coming. 

I  I 
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Not  so  much  in  social  disabilities  is  woman  ruined,  but  in  this  :  that 
she  is  so  petted ;  so  made,  against  all  her  nature,  to  be  a  getter.     We 
can  hardly  see  the  woman  at  all.     She  cannot  shew  herself — as  religion 
cannot — beneath  this  established  theory  and  practice  of  selfishness. 
Love  is  lost  and  bewildered  ;  it  thinks  it  must  be  wrong  and  mistaken  ; 
it  puts  on  the  garb  of  its  enemy,  and  falls  into  a  weak  imitator,  and  of 
course,  inferior.     As  a  getter,  religion  cannot  compete  with  the  world ; 
the  mistake  is  that  she  ever  tried.     So  woman  cannot  compete  with 
man.     She,  too,  must  appear  in  her  true  colors,  as  the  giver ;  so  shall 
she  be  glorious  and  all-powerful. 

Religion  and  woman  are  in  like  case :  this  is  their  suppression  for  a 
glorious  function.  The  spirit  of  the  world  is  profoundly  opposite  to 
both ;  necessarily  so,  and  rightly,  doubtless.  They  represent  the  coerced 
force.  They  have  both,  as  ib  were,  tried  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  therefore  have  failed,  and  seemed  so  weak. 
Woman  cannot  compete  with  man  in  the  physical,  the  selfish ;  even  as 
religion  cannot  compete  with  the  physical,  in  its  appeals  to  the  selfish 
feelings.  Engaging  in  that  contest  both  must  suffer  ignominious  defeat. 
Woman  has  had  a  great  nutrition- state  of  coercion,  subordination,  sup- 
pression, all  these  ages  ;  and  there  is  a  glorious  promise  in  it.  And  see 
how  her  unhappiness  and  discontent  prove  it.  Is  here  the  blessing  of 
the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  ? — does  this  help  to  reveal  the  deep 
•wrong,  which  else  might  have  remained  concealed  ? 

With  regard  to  prostitution : — is  it  not  clear  what  it  exists  for  ? 
These  poor  creatures  are  sacrificed  to  cure  some  '  not '  in  man.  Clearly 
there  is  some  evil,  some  defect,  some  actual  ignorance,  in  '  man,'  in  re- 
spect to  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  '  Want  of  self-control '  is  the  phe- 
nomenon of  it :  suppose  we  say  a  moral  not-knowing  of  the  right  action 
— it  is  to  remove  this  this  they  are  sacrificed ;  and  in  no  other  way 
could  it  be  removed.  How  else,  but  by  this  evil  effect,  could  it  be  even 
known  ? 

We  have  a  way  of  thinking  as  if  there  might  be  evil  without  cause  : 

there  must  be  evil  cause  correspondent  to  every  evil  effect. 
Now  this  'not'  is  the  evil — not  the  being  sacrificed,   which  we  see. 
Surely  we  can  conceive  how  God  may  make  that  right ;  only  we  have 
not  sufficient  faith  in  Him. 

And  if  it  be  said :  '  but  how  can  such  an  evil,  so  great,  so  awful,  be 
for  such  a  purpose  ? ' — do  not  we  see  what  this  proves  ?  the  awfulness 
of  that  evil  which  causes  it ;  so  evil  is  that  by  which  love  results 
in  this.   That  we  could  never  have  believed  anything  in  us  so  bad  is  the 
very  proof  of  the  necessity  of  this  evil :  how  else  could  it  be  remedied  ? 
The  effect  can  be  only  so  great  as  the  cause.     This  is  what  comes  of 
not  loving.     It  is  even  as  error  from  ignorance :  the  ignorance  is  the 
evil — not  the  error.     Cannot  we  see  that  the  excluding  of  this  negation 
must  be  worth  all  the  sacrifice  ?  the  sacrifice  cannot  be  other  than  pro- 
portional ;  it  must  be  a  worthy  result :  the  terribleness  of  the  nutrition 
only  proves  the  greatness  of  the  good  (the  function)  attained. 

But  now :  see  how,  in  intellectual  things,  an  error  from  mere  ignor- 
ance may  be  the  destruction  of  the  individual :  may  it  not  be  so  in  the 
actual,  or  rather,  we  see  it  so  ?  Yet  is  this  not  only  of  the  '  form '  ? — 
have  we  not  to  see  the  fact  other  than  this  ?  Now  once  to  see  this — to 
see  prostitutes  as  so  sacrificed  for  the  redemption  of  the  world — '  bear- 
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ing  the  sins  of  the  world ' — puts  the  matter  in  the  right  light  at  once. 
Once  have  this  conception  in  the  heart,  and  the  vice  is  at  an  end. 

The  special  problem  about  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  resolves  itself 
into  the  general  one  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  forms.  Perhaps  we  can- 
not see  this  in  respect  to  men ;  we  are  too  nearly  concerned.  Cannot 
we  trace  it  in  the  physical  better  ?  especially  in  the  living  body — its 
'  replacements,'  &c.  Our  being  redeemed,  made  to  love,  is  being  raised 
from  form  to  fact,  from  anticipation  to  interpretation ;  instead  of  a 
great  not,  being  '  filled  to  all  fulness  with  God.' 

If  we  would  see  it  aright,  the  only  fact  in  all  this  evil  is  self-sacri- 
fice :  surely  self-sacrifice  for  our  being  •  i.  e.  for  man's :  we  are  the  forms. 
Is  not  this  what  Nature  is  to  us,  even  in  these  passions,  these  crimes, 
of  ours?     The  'form'  is  sacrificed;  that  is  being  under  cause  and  ef- 
fect.    It  is  only  form  that  is  so ;  and  cause  and  effect  is  being  sacrificed. 
So  it  should  and  must  be ;  it  is  what  we  perceive  when,  seeing  self-sac- 
rifice, we  do  not  see  the  action :  we,  not  having  the  action  in  us,  are 
conscious  of,  or  perceive  in  ourselves,  being  sacrificed,  as  well  as  with- 
out us:  i.  e.,  we  are  under  cause  and  effect;  therefore  are  in  a  world 
of  cause  and  effect,  i.  e.  of  forms ;  to  which  it  alone  applies. 

The  actual  is  the  fact ;  the  intellectual  is  an  image  or  picture  of  it. 
See  the  parallel  of  errors  with  moral  (or  social)  evils.     Man  clings  to 
his  ignorance  as  long  as  he  can,  but  at  last  the  strain  of  these  errors  on 
his  logical  sense  becomes  so  great  that  he  is  forced  to  give  up  and  to 
'  admit  the  fact.'     So  the  stress  upon  the  moral  sense  by  sin  and  misery 
becomes  too  great,  and  at  last  he  admits  the  fact — gives  up  his  selfish- 
ness, and  loves. 

Think  of  this  logical  and  moral  sense : — in  reference  to  the  former, 
•we  see  it  is  only  thought  taking  direction  of  least  resistance ;  it  is 
the  force  overcoming  the  resistance  or  coercion.     Now  how  is  this  an 
image  of  the  actual  ?  how  is  this  moral  sense  re-presented  by  action 
in  direction  of  least  resistance — by  coercion  and  function  ? 
But  observe,  to  be  admitted  the  fact  must  be,  and  in  some  sense  known ; 
i.  e.  in  relation  to  us.     Is  not  this  what  Christ  has  done  ?  revealed  the 
fact — like  a  discoverer — which  we,  however,  have  rejected  ;  holding  to 
our  ignorance  as  long  as  possible,  making  so  a  nutrition. 

We  shall  never  be  right  till  we  leave  off  calling  the  results  the  evil, 
and  think  of  the  evil  cause ;  seeing  man's  sinfulness  as  the  effect  and 
cure  of  his  deadness.    Our  way  of  thinking  leads  us  to  try  and  suppress 
the  evil  results  ;  i.  e.  to  anticipate  instead  of  interpret.     Here  surely 
is  the  reason  of  anticipation,  generally.     It  is  our  theoretical  error  of 
thinking  the  evil  is  in  the  effect  (the  sinning,  &c.)  that  keeps  the  cause 
so  long  hidden,  and  makes  the  work  of  removing  it  to  be  so  imperfectly 
done. 

It  is  the  evil  in  the  world  that  is,  so  to  speak,  the  working,  useful, 
part  of  it.     The  evil  is  the  good  of  the  world — it  is  the  idea  of  it ;  not 
enjoyment,  which  is,  in  truth,  but  a  delusion — a  feeling  good  that 
which  is  not  good,  a  little  momentary  relief.     What  can  be  stranger 
than  the  idea  of  men  damned  and  in  hell  to  be  thinking  that  the  idea 


That  all  pleasure,  passion,  enjoyment,  is  from  suffering  or  un-easiness, 
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may  perhaps  be  seen  in  society  on  a  large  scale,  where  all  advance  is 
clearly  from  such  evil.     Now  the  individual  is  the  same,  tho'  Hot  so 
consciously.     Think  again :  is  not  this  thought,  that  all  pleasure  is 
merely  escape  from  evil  or  uneasiness,  one  with  the  idea  of  life — all 
function  from  nutrition  ?     Is  not  this  tension  or  tendency,  hy  which 
alone  the  function  is,  or  can  be,  the  very  thing  that  is  this  uneasiness, 
want  or  misery,  by  which  alone  pleasure  can  be  ?     So  the  sensational 
is,  as  such,  from  a  not;  even  as  life  means  nutrition,  which  is  'not.' 
And  this  function  is  only  the  same  as  before ;  only  change  of  form,  not 
of  fact.     Now  can  one  not  see  the  sense  in  which  good  and  evil,  true 
and  false,  answer  to  this  tension  in  life  ?     Can  we  not  see  how  they,  tho' 
not  dealing  with  or  indicating  actual  good  or  true,  yet  conduct  to  de- 
velopment ? 

See  how  one  generation  enjoys,  and  another  suffers  for  it ;  how  one 
generation  is  sacrificed  and  destroyed,  and  others  benefit  by  it.  How 
could  it  be,  if  it  were  not  '  transmigration '  ? 

The  superiority  of  the  idea,  or  conception  (the  actual  element),  over 
the  material  or  real  organization  of  it,  is  shown  in  the  surviving  of  an 
institution  after  its  utmost  degradation.  [See  the  popedom,  e,  g. :  the 
conception  in  it  survives.]  After  such  proofs,  how  should  we  fear  the 
loss  of  any  element,  essential  or  valuable  to  humanity,  by  the  overthrow 
of  any  institutions  or  realized  externalities  ?  It  should  teach  us  to  hold 
them  all  with  a  proper  lightness  of  grasp.  The  loss  of  none  can  pos- 
sibly do  any  harm ;  they  must  indeed  change,  that  the  fact  may  be  pre- 
served ;  else  tension  arises,  and  strife.  It  is  ever  so ;  this  is  the  pro- 
gress :  we  cling  so  long  to  the  form.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
only  what  we  see  in  Nature  :  the  casting  off  of  old  forms  is  ever  tedious, 
and  a  struggle  ;  and  indeed,  they  cannot  be  retained  too  long,  in  the 
true  sense — not  too  long  for  the  true  life  and  development.  The  time 
when  they  should  be  cast  off  is  when  they  cannot  last  any  longer. 

With  regard  to  the  education  of  children :  the  one  thing  to  teach 
them  is,  to  sacrifice  themselves.     This  is  the  fact  of  Nature,  the  fact  of 
Being ;  it  is  seen  in  all  things.     See  how,  to  facilitate  this,  all  science 
becomes  as  nothing,  no  difficulty  remains  in  it.      All  this  '  material '  is 
an  axiom  ;  there  is  in  it  nothing  to  turn  away  our  thoughts  from  the 
great  object  to  be  learnt,  only  simple  reason  enforcing  it.     And  the 
great  fact  of  science,  viz.  our  being  under  illusion  and  gradually  rising 
above  it,  how  it  should  aid  the  moral  lesson. 

Many  social  questions  receive  solution  from  understanding  the  true 
nature  of  physicalness :  that  man  is  not  right  so,  and  cannot  be  made 
right.  E.  g.,  the  killing  animals  for  food :  it  is  part  of  the  evil,  which 
refuses  to  be  separated  from  self-ness. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  world  gets  better,  or  can  be  made  better ; 
it  is  always  absolutely  and  perfectly  good.  It  is  good  or  evil  relatively 
to  man,  and  may  get  better  relatively  to  him ;  but  its  being  evil  rela- 
tively to  him  is  part  of  the  perfect  good.  All  that  is  nothing  but  that 
man  is  not,  is  wanting :  and  he  ought  to  be  wanting  ;  that  relative  not- 
being  is  right.  But  evil  is  thus  made  conscious  to  man  when  it  is  to  be 
done  away — because  the  time  has  come  that  man  is  to  be,  therefore  he 
feels  evil. 

God  made  voman  last,  and  highest,  and  to  rule ;  showing  in  her  the 
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true  rale — subordination,  sacrifice.     But  does  not  the  subjection  at  the 
Pall  mark  the  change  to  '  self ' ?     Is  it  not  a  prophecy  ? — then  would  be 
self-assertion  ;  then  force,  a  strife  of  wills.     Is  not  the  relation  of  man 
to  woman  like  his  relation  to  Nature  ?     He  rules  by  force ;  yet  only 
seems  to  rule  until  he  obeys.     For  Nature  also  is  subjected  to  man,  in 
this  sense:  it  submits,  is  passive.     Man  has,  'phenomenally,'  rule  over 
Nature ;  i.  e.  over  phenomena.     So  with  respect  to  woman  :  man  has, 
phenomenally,  rule  over  her ;  and  to  this  woman  must  consent,  for  the 
sake  of  her  true  rule ;  as  Nature  does.     Man  is  made  one  with  Nature, 
is  natured,  by  Nature's  yielding.     Is  he  not  to  be  womaned,  by  woman's 
obeying  ?     Is  not  self-subjection  the  only  possible  true  rule  ?     In  the 
end,  man  does  conform  himself  to  Nature :  is  not  this  ever  the  result 
of  force  and  submission  ? 

The  getting  and  keeping  to  ourselves  is  the  child  state  of  humanity ; 
it  is  as  the  child  is  with  reference  to  its  little  enjoyments      Men  rise 
above  that ;  politeness  is  the  giving  up  of  those  ;  it  is  '  manhood '  in 
reference  to  trifles.     Would  not  the  true  manhood,  the  true  life  of  hu- 
manity, be  this  same  thing  carried  out  in  reference  to  the  greatest  phy- 
sical things  ;  a  perfect  '  politeness '  in  reference  to  all  the  interests  of 
man ;  a  giving  up,  and  putting  others  before  us,  in  reference  to  all  ? 
And  even  so,  this  would  be  done  only  with  reference  to  phenomena — 
only  with  reference  to  things  which  are  truly  trifles.     Is  not  this  the 
fact :  that  the  giving  up  and  sacrificing  is  of  '  phenomena '  only,  that 
we  do  truly  have  and  keep  all  the  true,  the  good  ? 

Is  not  this  a  reconcilement;  a  fulfilling  of  another  instinct  thro'  sup- 
pression ? — viz.  that  feeling  that  we  ought  to  attain  and  have  :  that 
it  is  necessary.  We  do  so  in  giving  up  phenomena.  That  which  is 
phenomenally  sacrificing  is  truly  getting. 

A  polite  man  sees  this  in  reference  to  trifles :  that  giving  them  up  for 
others'  sake  is  not  truly  sacrificing  but  gaining.  He  sees  this  thro' 
seeing  more  in  life ;  he  regards  things  in  a  different  relation,  and  sees 
that  his  natural  feeling  about  them  is  a  wrong  one.  [He  suppresses  the 
child-feeling,  yet  has  it  interpreted  and  restored.]  Observe,  too,  how 
well  it  works  ;  how  those  very  trifles  and  comforts  are  so  most  obtained, 
most  enjoyed. 

Man  does   act  as   Genius — does  more  than  he  can  conceive  : — the 
thing  effected  is  above  the  design.     There  is  in  man's  history  a  relation 
of  talent  and  genius  evident :  there  is  the  design,  the  object  aimed  at 
(and  often  done),  and  the  (unforeseen)  result  achieved.     In  '  man '  the 
two  are  united,  as  in  one  individual,  so  making  us  understand  how  both 
may  have  part  in  the  life  of  each  one  of  us.     Or  rather,  this  mutual 
action  of  talent  and  genius  in  '  man '  as  one,  shows  that  he  is  one. 
Our  separate  consciousness,  or  consciousness  of  being  separate,  is  a  false 
impression. 

We  are  conscious  of  being  thus  separate ;  not  that  we  are  so  :  this  is  a 
consciousness  which  does  not  correspond  to  the  truth ;  it  is  a  result 
or  part  of  ^(/-consciousness.  Is  that  essentially  the  false  conscious- 
ness ?  Would  it  not  appear  that  there  is  in  us  a  twofold  conscious- 
ness :  one  true,  the  other  false  ?  e.  g.,  consciousness  of  separation, 
consciousness  of  oneness  ;  and  so  with  other  things — consciousness  of 
Nature  as  dead  and  as  living,  &c.  And  we  ever  put  the  false  con- 
sciousness, at  first,  a*  authoritative. 
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Is  it  that  '  man '  is  truly  one,  and  self  many  ?  There  is  a  mixture, 
as  it  were,  of  the  two ;  a  man-consciousness  (true) ;  a  self-conscious- 
ness (false)  ?  Or  is  it  that  we  are  conscious  of  that  which  is  true  of 
man,  and  conscious  of  that  which  is  true  of  self ;  and  these  are  oppo- 
eites ;  but  we  attribute  that  which  is  true  to  the  self  as  if  it  were  true 
to  the  man,  which  it  is  not. 

"We  now  put  the  true  to  the  self  first  as  true ;  hereafter  we  shall  put 
the  true  to  the  man  first  as  the  true.  We  shall  not  lose,  but  merely 
alter  our  relation. 

For  observe :  this  self- consciousness  (which  is  false  to  the  man)  is  yet 
true  as  self-consciousness.  Nature  is  inert  to  the  self ;  phenomena  are 
real  to  it.  We  need  to  recognize  this,  to  understand  these  relations  ; 
and  then,  intellectually,  the  case  is  clear.  The  self- true  is  the  not- 
true.  Of  course,  being  selves  (defective)  we  ought  to  have  conscious- 
ness of  that  which  is  to  the  self  (a  dead  world,  &c.) ;  but  we  must  dis- 
tinguish this  from  that  which  is  true  to  man. — If  all  were  either  dark- 
ness, or  perfect  light,  consciousness  would  be  consistent ;  now  it  is  in- 
consistent. 

Man  is  not  such  a  self;  and  he  ought  to  know  and  feel  it  (which 
would  be  an  altruistic  consciousness).    But  to  know  this  aright,  he  must 
know  being — must  know  God.     Only  so  can  we  truly  know  the  /:  by 
knowing  the  'not-I.'     To  be  truly  conscious  of  man  we  must  be  con- 
scious of  God :  consciousness  is  essentially  relative.     See  how  this  is 
shown  in  the  self-consciousness :  we  are  conscious  of  self  only  in  being 
conscious  also  of  not-self.  Does  not  this  mean  that  we  can  be  truly  con- 
scious only  in  being  conscious  of  that  which  is — of  God  ? 

Curious  is  this  common-sense  philosophy ;  affirming  that  our  consci- 
ousness of  phenomena  identifies  us  with  the  phenomenon.  Surely  to 
be  truly  conscious  is  to  be  one  with  God. 

Is  not  here  the  true  origin  of  that  law  of  consciousness  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  self  only  in  perceiving ;  or  in  consciousness  of  objects  ? 

The  idea  of  the  family  should  be  perfect  obedience  to  law  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers,  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  children ;  they  grow- 
ing up  into  obeyers  of  law  also.  That  is  like  God  :  He  perfectly  fulfils 
law  (in  Nature)  ;  man  disobeying  it.  There  is  no  harm  in  this  ;  that 
is  how  it  should  be :  man  is  the  child ;  and  God  shows  Himself,  as  pa- 
rents should,  to  save  him. 

We,  thinking  that  God's  plan  of  the  world  is  not  redemption  but  pro- 
bation, exclude  ourselves  from  His  example ;  from  dealing  on  His  plan 
in  our  family  and  in  the  world.  So  we  cannot  be  '  followers  of  Him  as 
dear  children,'  in  long-suffering  and  submission  and  bearing  evil.  We 
cannot  imitate  and  be  guided  by  His  actual  dealings,  because  (we  think) 
we  have  a  different  object  to  aim  after.  We  do  not  see  that  God's  self- 
assertion  is  the  creature's  self-sacrifice. 

It  is  striking  how  the  spiritual  relations  of  things  appear  in  all 
subjects.  Thus  in  respect  to  government:  doubtless  there  is  a  truth  in 
the  universal  right  of  all  to  representation ;  and  yet  it  will  not  do.  Is 
it  not  that  the  force  government  is  to  pass — is  not  the  right;  that  the 
only  true  democracy  is  no  government  ?  It  is  willing  obedience,  not 
exercise  of  control.  So  the  extension  of  political  power  to  all,  while 
government  is  still  of  force,  will  not  do ;  it  is  an  inconsistency. 
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See  how  the  world  is  made — as  the  actual  fact.  Look  what  comes, 
e.  g.,  of  the  death  of  Christ;  what  it  does,  and  what  it  is.  A  man  lays 
down  his  life — and  that  shows  us  what  the  world  is.  How  differently  we 
think  of  it ;  and  yet  what  comes  of  force  and  power  and  splendour  ? 
it  is  not  as  we  think :  those  things  fail.  Again,  on  the  other  hand :  see 
how  the  world  is  not  made  to  go  as  we  think  would  be  well ;  how  man's 
nature  is  to  be  deceived  and  misled :  e.  g.,  see  how  men  are  made  to 
trust  and  be  ruled  by  female  beauty ;  and  no  experience  is  sufficient  to 
warn  thmn  of  the  snare. 

Should  we  not  look  upon  the  various  conditions  of  man  (all  natural 
and  race-al  distinctions)  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view  ?  as  depend- 
ent upon  and  exhibiting  spiritual  facts  and  causes ;  determined  by  the 
demand  of  the  spiritual  process.  As  for  the  phenomenal  necessity  we 
trace,  that  is  a  matter  of  course :  it  must  be  the  phenomenon. 

Is  it  not  thus : — the  women  want  money  for  good,  and  good  only'; 
therefore  the  men,  with  eyes  open,  steal  it.     Does  it  not  show  us  Eden 
again  ? — the  woman  is  deceived ;  thinks  it  good  for  food,  and  to  make 
wise,   &c. ;  the  man  is  led,  knowingly,  into  evil.     Knowingly,  but 
rightly :  here  is  sacrifice  again.     When  Eve  had  eaten,  Adam's  fate 
was  sealed.     So  the  men's  honesty  must  give  way  when  the  wives  want 
the  money. 

What  if  the  world  be  so  arranged  by  God  that  it  goes  best  by  being 
let  alone ;  not  being  continually  interfered  with  by  us,  to  make  it  as  we 
like  it  [as  we  find  this  the  tendency  of  politics,  certainly,  and  medicine]. 
May  this  be  the  truth  :  that  man,  having  his  interest  devoted  mainly  to 
the  spiritual  (the  not-phenomenal),  and  suffering  the  phenomenal  to  go 
with  less  devotion  of  thought  and  labor,  would  find  it  go  better  by  that 
very  letting  alone  ?  One  great  part  of  our  mischief  is,  that  we  con- 
tinually alter  (or  try  to)  all  phenomena  to  please  ourselves,  and  so  spoil 
things ;  our  whole  interest  and  thought  is  to  them,  and  it  is  the  wrong 
attitude  of  man  to  them ;  they  go  wrong  by  that  very  activity ;  and 
the  remedy  for  this  evil  is  the  devotion  of  our  thoughts  to  the  spiritual, 
the  phenomenal  therefore  going  better.  May  not  this  be  in  part  the 
meaning  of  <  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,'  &c.  ? — do  not  pay  so 
much  heed  to  make  these  things  go  as  you  like  them,  and  they  will  go 
the  better ;  for  it  spoils  even  the  phenomenon  to  make  it  as  man  likes 
it  to  be. 

Yet  by  this  the  world  has  developed,  so  far.     But  that  is  even  as  in 

other  cases  of  past  error. 

The  '  hand  of  God  in  history ' — God  working  in  man — is  striking :  it 
outweighs  the  apparent  opposite  in  the  individual  aspects  of  the  race. 
God  is  in  man :  even  in  the  not-religious. 

Is  he  to  be  used  merely  as  an  instrument,  and  thrown  away  ?  is  this 

the  dealing  of  a  God  ?     Is  it  not  grand  to  think  of  God  as  using  man 

now — as  sacrificing  him  :  but  for  a  purpose  worthy  of  his  devotion, 

and  making  him  the  self-acting  instrument  of  it  ? 
Think  also,  how,  in  this  light,  one  sees  the  negative  character,  especi- 
ally, in  the  individual  aspect;  as  if  the  minus  werejclearly  connected 
with  that :  distinguishing  it  as  opposed  to  the  universal. 

Surely  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  but  an  instance  of  the  law' 
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of  least  resistance.     Let  there  be  a  (relative)  negation,  a  want  of  any- 
thing anywhere,  and  it  will  go  there.     Then  see  the  effect  of  large  sup- 
ply in  creating  demand  :  is  there  any  parallel  in  the  physical  ?     Is  it 
that  increase  makes  directions  of  loss  resistance  ? 

Surely  under  the  form  of  greatest  want,  this  law,  recognized  thus  in 
society,  could  hardly  be  rejected  in  morphology. 

Political  economy  is  the  phenomenon ;  it  must  not  be  denied  :  it  ia 
the  self-fact. 

Socialist  schemes  are  a  denial  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  phenomenon : 
the  maintainers  of  the  necessity  of  present  modes  affirm  it  as  fact. 

Interference  by  government  with  laws  of  political  economy  has 
ever  been  mischievous.     Is  not  this  parallel  to  interference  with 
thought  (for  religious  or  common-sense  ends)  ?    The  thing  must  go  on  ; 
the  remedy  for  the  errors  is  not  coercion  but  interpretation. 

So  in  respect  to  man :  the  remedy  for  the  ills  of  human  life  is  not 
preventing  them,  which  we  think  would  be  so  much  better.  That 
would  not  do  for  the  whole.  By  the  bye,  is  not  this  evil  to  man  his 
being  sacrificed  for  some  other  ?  yet  this  also  truly  is  the  best  for 
him.  The  best  is  in  sacrifice — it  is  casting  out  self.  In  the  social  it 
is  individual  self-sacrifice ;  not  enforced,  but  spontaneous. 

The  socialists  are  trying  to  maintain  an  instinctive  view  (the  law 
of  greatest  want)  against  its  necessary  suppression  for  the  phenomenal. 
The  position  is  clear  enough.  It  is  an  '  anticipation,'  like  idealism  :  the 
subjective  negation  is  not  taken  into  account.  It  is  attempting  to 
change  actions,  leaving  men  unchanged;  like  changing  opinions,  leav- 
ing knowledge  unchanged. 

Might  we  not  say :  self-fact  and  fact ;  self-happiness  and  happiness  ; 
self-love  and  love ;  self-being  and  being  ? — we  need  not  prefix  '  man  '  to 
the  latter  term  ?  Might  not  '  self-fact '  really  be  a  good  word  to  use, 
and  stand  its  ground  : — self-love  and  love  being  so  perfect  a  prototype  ? 
And  we  want  a  substitute  for  '  phenomenon,'  than  which,  too,  it  is  phi- 
losophically better. 

The  French  are  widely  socialist :  they  are  the  '  anticipation  * ;  the 
English  the  'theory.'  Here  is  a  kind  of  aggregate  organism,  a  life, 
embracing  the  nations. 

All  sorts  of  evil  things  are  permitted  (by  government)  in  England, 
which  are  not  on  the  Continent.  Other  nations  think  England  pays 
too  dearly  for  her  liberty.  Is  not  our  notion  about  the  world  like  that  ? 
In  our  hearts,  do  we  not  think  God  pays  too  dearly  for  its  liberty  ? — 
what  if  it  be  His  own  liberty  ? 

The  problem  is,  how  to  make  ordinary  men  work,  save  from  self- 
stimulus — truly  to  work  like  Genius ;  for  the  work  of  Genius  is  ever 
thus.  All  workers  not  for  self-stimulus  are  truly  genius.  This  is  the 
idea  of  it ;  and  the  highest  in  its  moral  form.  We  cannot  hope  to  alter 
men  by  the  gospel ;  we  do  not  indeed  know  a  gospel  to  do  it.  Does  not 
the  practical  question  of  socialism  lie  here — whether  the  gospel  can 
make  the  world  self-sacrificing  ? 

This  view  of  the  self  enables  us  to  understand  how  it  is  natural  to 
man  to  go  wrong  at  first ;  and  therefore  to  give  up  our  impressions  and 
feel  the  necessity  of  correcting  them,  without  feeling  ourselves  at  a  loss 
and  puzzled.  May  we  not  say  that  it  is  the  rule  (without  exception  ?) 
that  all  the  things  man  naturally  assumes  as  matters  of  course,  as  bases 
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for  his  thoughts  and  actions,  are  false,  and  need  to  be  corrected ;  this 
being  the  nature  of  man  ?  [Is  this  from  his  relation  to  the  phenomenal 
and  actual — at  once  false  and  true  ?]  I  thought  of  this  in  reference  to 
physic,  and  our  assumption  that  when  a  person  is  ill  he  ought  to  be  re- 
stored, the  derangement  removed  as  soon  as  possible ;  i.  e.  by  artificial 
means.  Is  not  this  false  ?  yet  how  necessarily  assumed,  how  evident  it 
seems.  So  it  is  the  nature  of  man  first  to  go  wrong :  we  see  it  in  chil- 
dren ;  how  everything  is  first  done  the  wrong  way.  This  has  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  inclusive  life  of  man,  as  well  as  to  the  individual. 

Evidently,  the  object  of  this  world  is  not  such  as  we  think — to  make 
us  at  once  self-regarding  and  good ;  but  to  get  the  self  put  in  its  right 
place.     See  how  necessary  from  our  very  constitution,  how  manifestly 
designed,  are  the  evils,  and  especially  the  quarrels  and  fightings,  of 
life.     Let  it  be  granted  if  each  could  act  quite  legitimately  for  himself, 
not  exaggerating  his  own  claims,  the  world  might  go  well — still  consi- 
der how  the  self-feeling  does  naturally  and  evidently,  according  to  our 
constitution,  bias  the  mind.     We  see  that  quarrels  are  necessary. 

Mill's  argument  respecting  '  liberty '  is  simply  an  argument  for  not- 
doing. 

It  is  as  in  medicine :  ever  the  real  advance  is  not  to  do  something.— 

True,  something  else  is  substituted ;  but  this  is  only  better  in  so  far 

as  it  is  simpler.     The  true  gain  is  the  abstaining  from  doing. 
But  his  position  is  very  interesting.     He  says,  do  not  control  for  any 
good  to  the  individual,  only  for  self-protection.     Will  not  the  next  step 
be  not  to  control  (or  force)  others,  even  for  self-protection  ?     Mill  as- 
sumes that  injury  to  self  is  a  reason  for  such  control ;  but  it  is  not. 
Shall  we  not  come  to  see  this  ?  is  not  here  the  false  view  of  (our)  self? 
And  on  Mill's  own  principles,  is  not  this  feeling  about  (our)  self,  at  its 
basis,  a  liking  merely  ? — one  of  those  things  against  the  authority  of 
which  he  so  emphatically  contends  ?     In  the  intellectual  and  moral  he 
contends  against  the  authority  of  feelings,  and  seeks  to  substitute  only 
belief  grounded  on  reason. 

How  essential  to  the  martyrs  must  have  been  faith,  true  trust  in  God, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  do  any  good.     Is  not  the  want  of 
that  in  us  a  chief  reason  why  we  are  so  conscious  we  could  hardly  be 
martyrs,  and  why  we  cannot  take  up  the  martyrdom  that  is  even  now 
waiting  us  ?     It  is  not  that  we  are  not  good  enough,  but  that  we  have 
not  faith  enough.     We  take  the  responsibility  of  the  world  so  much 
upon  ourselves :  see  how  this  is  displayed  in  that  excellent  character- 
istic of  modern  times — the  missionary  work. 

We  are  told  that  persecution  has  sometimes  checked  opinions.  Is  it 
not  only  so,  but  that  even  unsuccessful  persecutions  have  ever  crushed 
much  ?  Do  we  know  how  much  has  been  lost  by  it :  what  those  men 
whom  it  destroyed  might  have  done,  what  they  truly  did  see  ? 

As  in  artistic  representations,  there  must  be  evil  to  make  us  know  and 
appreciate  the  good,  so  must  it  not  be  in  life  also  ?  So,  seeing  offences 
necessary,  should  we  not  regard  with  a  quiet,  yes  and  sacred,  pity,  those 
who  are  evil ;  regarding  them  as  sacrificed  ?  With  them  come  the  words 
with  a  new  solemnity,  « crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis.'  It  is  by  the  crim- 
inal classes  society  advances ;  to  them  it  is  most  indebted.  We  easily 
find  arrangements  good  enough  for  us,  plans  of  living  with  which  we 
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are  content ;  and  we  should  rest  in  them,  and  not  advance,  were  it  not 
for  the  classes  who  will  not  conform.  To  bring  them  within  any  toler- 
able conditions,  our  best  must  be  made  better. 

London  must  cease,  not  only  to  grow,  but  to  be  a  great  city  (quite  in- 
dependently of  the  'destruction  of  the  world.1)  London,  as  other  hu- 
man things,  in  its  present  form  must  end.  Then  it  follows,  that  there 
must  be  causes  which  involve  that  result.  By  enquiring  what  they  are, 
and  learning  them,  might  we  not  know  more  of  life  ? 

Does  not  this  explain  why  men  think  ill  of  the  present  age : — the  old 
life  comprised  fewer  elements,  but  men  were  more  masters  of  them  ; 
they  had  them  ordinated  and  right.     The  present  age  embraces  more 
elements,  but  man  has  not  mastered  them  yet,  has  not  put  them  right ; 
he  cannot  live  the  same  free,  manful,  unembarassed,  right-on  course ; 
i.  e.  cannot  see.     So  when  in  modern  times  that  has  been  tried,  it  fails. 
The  time  is  not  ready,  the  elements  are  not  interpreted  and  ordered  yet. 
In  a  word,  in  relation  to  that  old  time  this  is  a  '  nutritive '  period  ;  ta- 
lent, to  that  as  a  previous  genius.     But  such  as  that  must  come  again ; 
and,  embracing  these  elements,  be  so  much  higher  than  it. 

There  is  now  no  understanding  of  Asiatics  and  Europeans  by  each 
other.     Would  not  a  true  philosophy  do  away  with  this,  and  introduce 
a  genuine  sympathy  ?      For  in  truth  it  would  be  the  restoration  of 
Eastern  thought ;  the  interpretation  of  it,  the  bringing  it  back  in  union 
•with  its  opposite.     The  Europeans  now  are  opposite  to  them,  their  view 
has  been  totally  suppressed ;  there  seems  nothing  in  common.     They 
are  the  '  anticipation,'  we  the  '  theory.'     The  Easterns  do  not  admit 
the  Europeans  to  be  civilized.     They  despise  us :  they  allow  we  have 
physical  '  contrivances,'  but  nothing  like  their  social  order.     Also  the 
Eastern  nations  have  keener  physical  perceptions  than  the  European. — 
Is  this  why  we  are  scientific  ?     Do  we  interpret  the  phenomena  by  vir- 
tue of  our  less  keen  physical  perceptions  ? 

In  seeking  to  get  justice  done,  we  are  striving  after  a  thing  that  is 
unattainable ;  we  never  can  get  justice  on  the  self-principle. 

E.  g.,  what  'justice'  is  attained  by  punishing  a  man  who  has  injured 
another  ?  does  he  not  remain  injured  just  the  same  ? 
But  we  can  get  a  habitual  and  satisfactory,  if  not  perfect,  self-abnegation 
for  others  on  the  part  of  each ;  and  so  attain,  practically,  much  more 
justice  than  by  aiming  at  it.     To  obtain  justice,  we  must  aim  higher. 

Against  our  not  taking  comforts  when  the  poor  have  them  not,  it  is 
argued  that  those  who  are  used  to  go  without  them  are  content,  and  do 
not  feel  the  privation  as  we  do ;  so  inferring  that  we  should  continue  to 
take  for  ourselves.     But  see  this  in  the  light  of  Christ's  sacrifice  :  *  tho' 
rich,  .  .  .  He  became  poor ' ;  the  parallel  is  put  exactly.     Is  it  not 
true  of  Him  that  He  felt  more  at  taking  our  '  poverty  '  than  we  ?     We 
were  used  to  it,  had  never  known  better ;  and,  worst  of  all,  were  con- 
tent.    How  much  more  He  felt ;  yet  He  gave  up,  to  raise  us,  who  did 
not  feel  our  need  of  raising.     And  if  the  work  is  greater  and  more,  so 
also  is  the  price  paid.     What  is  it  we  should  lose  by  taking  the  place 
of  the  poor  ? — how  much  ?     Must  not  Christ  have  shrunk,  with  an  in- 
finite loathing,  far  worse  than  anything  we  can  feel  towards  poverty  in 
in  its  most  repulsive  aspects,  from  his  manship  ?  such  manship,  subject- 
ing Him  to  temptation,  to  contact  with  sin  ?     Is  not  here  the  example, 
that  we  should  walk  in  His  steps  ?    Nay  farther,  is  there  not  evidence 
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and  proof  here  that  that  is  the  Divine,  because  it  is  the  human  ?  Must 
it  not  be  that  so  God  has  done,  because  so  man  must  do  ?  Here  is  the 
interpretation  of  asceticism  and  the  vow  of  poverty :  that  is  to  be  re- 
stored after  the  suppression ;  to  be  embraced,  not  for  self  s  sake,  but  for 
raising  others. 

People  think  that  martyrs  must  have  been  good,  that  it  requires 
goodness  to  be  a  martyr,  and  so  they  despair  of  becoming  such.  Must 
we  not  get  rid  of  this  idea ;  and  see  better  what  martyrdom  is  ? 

With  reference  to  'strikes':— it  is  said  there  are  «two  sides  to  the 
question.'  Of  course,  there  ever  are :  the  selfish  and  the  generous.    The 
point  truly,  here,  in  reference  to  the  equal  wages  of  skilful  and  unskil- 
ful men,  is  whether  a  man  has  or  has  not  a  right  to  employ  his  advant- 
ages for  himself.     These  questions  arise  first,  practically  among  the 
workers.     The  feel  they  are  right. — Is  it  not  worth  while  to  see  what 
gives  them  that  conviction  ?     The  problem  is,  how  to  make  the  power 
which  capital  has,  and  must  have,  to  be  exercised  only  for  good.  Power 
is  ever  abused  at  first :  it  is  natural  it  should  be ;  but  naturally  also  it 
ceases  to  be  so. 

Observe  the  parallel  between  the  power  of  capital  and  that  which 
constitutes  civil  government :  how  the  latter  was  as  much  the  result  of 
private  skill  and  individual  possession,  and  was  first  used  for  individual 
benefit,  as  ever  the  latter  is  or  can  be.     So  we  see  the  growth  of  that 
now  beneficial  power  of  civil  government.     Just  so  is  capital.     It  is  a 
power  in  its  genesis ;  a  power  to  be  beneficial  wholly,  but  now  perverted 
and  abused.     "We  must  look  to  the  end,  when,  like  the  civil  power,  it 
shall  be  employed  for  public  purposes  wholly,  and  be  wholly  beneficial 
alike  to  all. 

It  is  beautiful  too  to  see  the  becoming  altruistic  here ;  that  which 
first  was  private  becoming  universal.     The  magistrate  now  not  govern- 
ing for  himself,  had  its  origin  in  the  strongest  man  governing  for  him- 
self.    And  first  the  strongest  man  had  the  power ;  now  it  is  plaeed  by 
society  in  the  hands  of  him  who  can  best  use  it  [except  so  far  as  the 
imperfect  state  of  society,  in  respect  to  the  capital-power,  interferes]. 
So  now  the  strongest,  '  cleverest '  man  has  the  capital :  will  it  not  here- 
after be  placed  by  society  in  the  hands  of  him  who  can  best  use  it  ? 

The  criminal  classes  are  made  as  they  are  for  a  purpose — for  redeem- 
ing man.  Are  they  then  contentedly  to  go  on  doing  wrong  ?  Of  course 
not ;  they  are  to  save  themselves,  to  Be.  Besides,  think  of  this :  such 
a  person  cannot  conform  to  the  standard  morals ;  it  is  not  in  him. 
What  then  should  he  do  ?  why,  be  good  according  to  a  higher  standard, 
reproduce  a  higher ;  not  respectable  and  moral  only,  but  utterly  self- 
sacrificing.  Surely  this  might  be ;  surely  it  were  not  too  much  to  hope 
this  fruit  from  them  ? 

Is  not  that  idea  of  obtaining  things  by  fulfilling  the  conditions  true 
also  for  the  practical  ?  The  dreams  of  men  as  to  the  abolition  of  cap- 
ital, competition,  &c.,  shall  all  be  realized,  if  the  conditions  be  fulfilled. 
The  practical  error  is  trying  to  get  them  without :  so  '  strikes '  are  try- 
ing to  get,  without  fulfilling  the  conditions.  See  how  Bacon's  work 
was  just  this  :  pointing  out  that  for  knowledge  we  must  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions ;  and  showing  what  they  were  (in  part) ;  viz.  the  use  of  the 


That  attempt  to  fix  knowledge  on  the  authority  of  consciousness,  &c., 
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is  attempting  to  get  without  fulfilling  the  conditions ;  and  it  cannot  he. 
Is  not  all  failure  this  ?  i.  e.  all  failure  in  that  which  proves  possible  af- 
terwards ?     Past  failure  cannot  disprove  future  success  ;  nothing  can, 
but  a  clear  perception  that  the  conditions  cannot  be  fulfilled.     Is  not 
this  religion  :  to  have  life  by  fulfilling  the  conditions  ?     And  indeed, 
what  is  cause  and  effect— our  whole  idea  of  applying  causes — but  just 
this  «  fulfilling  conditions '  ?     So  may  one  see  better  into  that  '  causative 
power  '  (or  foice) ;  regarding  it  thus  as  a  fulfilling  of  the  conditions — 
BO  connecting  it  with  '  action '  and  Tightness  ?     Thus  each  '  cause '  is 
truly  such  as  to  *  fulfil  the  conditions '  for  the  result. 

See,  in  social  life,  how  opposite  things  are,  according  to  the  way  in 

which  they  are  done :  e.  g.,  poverty,  if  merely  passive,  how  it  degrades 

and  depresses ;  but  voluntarily  submitted  to,  and  for  good  ends,  what  ia 

more  beautiful  ?     Thus  we  see  the. point  is  in  the  mode,  not  the  thing. 

Our  tendency  is  to  look  at  the  sensible  result :  this  is  one  with  the 

philosophical  error  of  putting  forms  for  fact. 

Is  it  not  thus : — men  want  luxury,  refinement  of  living,  &c.,  not  for  it- 
self, but  in  order  thro'  it  to  learn,  and  to  turn  involuntary  into  voluntary 
poverty  ?  Poverty  wants  interpreting.  Poverty  and  simplicity  are  right, 
but  defective ;  and  are  suppressed  for  restoration. 

May  we  see  here  a  light  on  the  Incarnation  ?  Our  physicalness  (in- 
voluntary) is  degradation ;  Christ's  was  voluntary,  and  noble.  Like 
a  rich,  cultivated  man,  choosing  a  low  estate  for  his  fellows'  sake — 
they  degraded,  but  not  he. 

observes,  how  well  it  was  men  did  not  know  of  so  many 

diseases  while  they  had  such  destructive  theories.     So,  while  we  have 
such  destructive  theories,  and  bad  plans  of  trying  to  remedy  a  present, 
moral  evil,  or  sin,  is  it  not  a  good  thing  we  are  ignorant  of  so  many 
sins  ?  i.  e.,  that  our  thought  of  right  and  wrong  is  so  defective,  our  re- 
cognition of  what  is  sinful  so  partial  ?     When  our  methods  of  thought 
are  truer,  shall  we  not  have  much  juster  views  of  the  diseases  of  the 
soul  ?  will  not  that  which  now  passes  quite  unnoticed  be  seen  to  be  the 
deepest  perversion  ? 

Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  the  feeling  of  right  of  property  ?  It  is  hard 
at  first  to  see  that  what  a  person  is  able  to  grasp,  according  to  certain 
rules,  should  be  '  his,'  and  be  protected  by  the  moral  sense  of  mankind : 
but  this  is  divisible  into  two  parts — a  true  feeling,  and  a  mistaken  ap- 
plication. The  feeling  of  moral  right  is  evident ;  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  not-self — the  altruistic  action.  It  appears,  in  respect 
to  property,  thus  :  '  it  is  hia  ;  I  must  not  take  it  or  use  it ;  I  must  fore- 
go, for  him.'  This  is  ever  right  and  beautiful ;  but  it  is  applied  to  the 
idea  of  property  arbitrarily ;  that  is  a  self-idea  ;  and  so  it  is  a  perverted 
thing,  and  a  '  mystery '  accordingly.  This  idea  of  property  marks  the 
present  direction  and  limit  of  the  not-self  feeling.  When  we  see  far- 
ther and  more  truly  will  not  our  plans  be  altered  ?  Then  shall  we  not 
give  up  enforcing  it  ? 

What  a  strange  idea  of  human  life  it  is  that  each  man  may  use  his 
powers  for  his  own  advantage !  and  then  God  is  to  be  so  much  admired 
because  He  has  arranged  the  world  so  that  this  selfish  action  does  some- 
thing for  the  good  of  others  ! 

The  truth  probably  is,  that  selfishness  does  only  just  so  much  good 
as  to  enable  the  world  to  go  on  at  all. 
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Is  it  not  an  utter  perversion  ?  Should  we  not  rather  think  the  true  good 
from  selfishness  is  only  when  it  does  harm :  when  a  man  doing  a  selfish 
thing  which  seems  to  him  right  and  natural  produces  some  terrible  mis- 
chief ?  Is  not  that  the  true  good — the  true  good  God  wants  from  self- 
ishnes  ?  He  uses  the  sufferers  to  give  life  to  man.  The  thing  is  twice 
blessed  :  to  those  who  suffer,  and  those  who  are  cured. 

The  good  social  man,  the  man  well  toned  and  excellent  for  the  world 
as  it  is,  is  he  whose  lines  of  self-respect  correspond  with  those  drawn 
by  society. 

I.  e.,  a  man  in  whom  this  '  sense '  is  wanting,  in  whom  Nature  draws 
no  such  lines ;  and  who  therefore  adopts  them  passively  from  society. 
Here  is  a  power  from  defect. 

E.  g.,  one  who  feels  it  quite  right  that  a  man  should  use  his  powers  to 
do  the  best  he  can  for  himself;  but  thinks  it  shameful  to  steal,  or  not 
to  observe  the  strict  laws  of  property. 

This  error  is  right  in  its  place ;  it  is  an  '  adapted  ignorance ' ;  for 
while  thinking  thus  of  man's  right  to  seek  self,  it  would  never  do  to 
think  otherwise  of  property ;  but  evidently,  alter  that,  and  this  need 
not  be  maintained.  The  wrong  would  be,  not  in  taking  another's 
goods,  but  in  seeking  self. 

The  nature  of  martyrdom  is,  that  goodness  opposes  goodness.  The 
martyr  is  not  necessarily  good ;  but  he  sees.  He  has  the  sense  of  sight, 
the  persecutor  the  sense  of  duty :  so  it  is  implacable  war — the  one  can- 
not alter  his  sight,  the  other  cannot  give  up  his  sense  of  duty.  So  it 
is  the  ordinance — sense  of  duty  to  oppose  (new)  sight.  Is  not  this  uni- 
versal ?  Observe,  too,  how  this  sense  of  duty  of  the  persecutor  is  very 
likely  to  have  more  of  what  is  called  « goodness '  in  it  than  the  '  sight ' 
of  the  martyr.  Yet  is  it  a  sort  of  self-goodness ;  a  feeling  of  what  I 
must  do ;  whereas  the  '  sight '  is  altruistic. 

There  are  tendencies  in  man  which  are  against  his  '  being  ' ;  e.  g.  that 
tendency  to  indolence.  Are  not  these  tendencies  negative  ? — the  tend- 
ency not  to  act,  so  also  not  to  give  (not  to  be  other  ?) 

With  regard  to  coerced  tendencies  in  social  life  operating  by  occasion 
(or  stimulus)  :  Butler  notes  how  men  are  united  by  the  most  trivial  ac- 
cidents ;  but  these,  he  says,  are  not  the  causes — there  are  those  tend- 
encies in  human  nature.  So  with  the  tendencies  which  lead  to  war, 
and  to  which  a  trifle  may  be  like  an  electric  spark.  Socially,  man  is 
in  a  state  of  tension. 

Then  should  it  not  be  so  individually — each  mind  such  ?  and  these 
obviously  inadequate  apparent  causes  of  our  experiences  or  sensations 
are  truly  «  occasions '  only.  So  here  one  sees  how  it  must  have  been 
noted  that  inert  things  cannot  cause  out  feelings :  but  their  part  as 
occasions  must  be  recognized. 

And  can  one  see  in  the  social  the  negative  character  of  the  '  occasions '? 
They  are  evidently  absences  of  the  restraining  forces  (and  operate 
thereby). 

Observe  how  the  additions  to  the  restrained  force — which  also  may 
overthrow  the  balance — are  relatively  negation :  they  are  the  '  equi- 
valents '  to  the  absence  of  resistance. 

To  attain  the  physical  well-being  we  must  seek  the  actual.  We 
must  fix  our  eye  on  the  life  of  man — the  redemption ;  live  wholly  for 
that :  for  the  actual,  not  the  phenomenal. 
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For  which,  observe,  it  is  worth  while  wholly  to  live ;  for  here  is  a 
case  of  needing  to  be  better  in  order  to  be  good  enough  to  be  universal. 
Men  will  not  all  live  altruistically  for  physical  ends,  nor  even  moral. 
"We  must  know  the  actual  ends,  to  unite  all.  Is  not  here  the  weak- 
ness of  philanthropy  ? — it  is  directed  to  phenomenal  objects  isstead 
of  actual,  and  so  cannot  command  men  :  it  is  apart  from  ordinary  bu- 
siness, not  ihefact  of  it. 

1  Seek  first  the  kingdom  .  .  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  to 
you.'  Is  it  not  indeed  so  ?  We  must  set  the  redemption  of  man  before 
men  as  the  thing  to  be  lived  for,  or  they  will  not  live  for  others  at  all. 
but,  living  for  that,  all  other  altruism  will  come,  and  be  perfect.  So  all 
those  imperfect  rights  which  cannot  be  universalized,  are,  in  a  sense, 
presentments  of  the  phenomenal  instead  of  the  actual :  and  the  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  invert  this  order ;  to  put  the  actual  instead  of  the  phe- 
nomenal ;  i.  e.  to  leave  out  the  self. 

Is  not  man's  error  in  thinking  God's  rule  is  in  having  phenomenal 
things  a  certain  way  ?  but  this  is  part  of  that  not  seeing  about  the  phe- 
nomenal :  that  the  things  real  to  us — be  they  how  they  may — are  ever 
and  equally  the  phenomena  of  the  same  fact — God's  will  and  work. 
We  may  say  that  the  devil  ruling  the  temporal  is  the  phenomenon  of 
God  ruling  the  actual :  here  is  the  subordination  of  evil  to  God.   These 
phenomenal  things  are  not  according  to  God's  law,  nor  can  be  made  so 
till  man  is  different ;  till  God's  will  is  done  in  the  phenomenal  as  in  the 
actual. 

These  phenomenal  things  are  according  to  physical  and  other  '  ra- 
tional '  conditions  and  laws ;  according  to  the  wills  and  choice  of  men 
who  have  the  power.     The  form — which  alone  is  thus    affected — is 
meant  and  is  right  to  be  regulated  so.    Man's  will  determining,  there  is 
God's  will  ruling :  this  is  the  phenomenon  of  that.     And  be  they  what 
they  may,  they  are  what  is  wanted :  there  is  something  of  which  they 
are  the  complements.     The  reference  of  these  things  which  we  experi- 
ence is  not  only  to  us  ;  they  are  not  only  for  our  good  or  discipline : 
there  is  more  in  them ;  they  are  parts  of  a  whole  ;  there  is  a  necessity 
in  them  as  well  as  a  design,  and  a  necessity  ruling  and  subordinating 
the  design.     And  however  valuable,  true,  and  evident  the  fact  of  the 
design,  the  necessity  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Here  is  a  parallel  to  the  design  and  necessity  in  the  organic ;  and  is 
not  the  relation  of  the  two  the  same.  So  might  the  one  illustrate 
the  other  ?  And  seeing  the  necessity  in  the  experience,  and  the  re- 
lation of  '  design,'  or  special  adaptation  to  our  purposes  in  it,  may  we 
not  have  a  guide  to  the  same  in  organic  nature  ? 

'  Men  think  the  pen  of  a  stockbroker  has  more  power  than  God ': — 
yes ;  in  the  phenomenal  it  has,  and  ought  to  have.  We  must  learn  to 
see  God's  act  in  that. 

Is  there  not  a  beauty  even  in  the  ceasing  of  miracles  ?  God  will  not 
forego,  interrupt,  His  action,  to  make  us  recognize  it,  more  than  is 
necessary.  We  must  learn  now  to  see  the  light  without  the  dark- 
ness; we  have  had  enough  of  that  to  open  our  eyes,  and  its  end  is 
done.  Miracles,  in  themselves,  should  be  classed  as  evils  i  the  un- 
changing constant  act  is  best ;  and  this  God  gives  us.  If  miracles 
were  better  than  their  absence,  why  not  more  of  them  ?  but  in  truth, 
the  most  is  also  the  best. 
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The  absence  of  miracles  is  absence  of  negation.  So  the  Incarn- 
ation also  is  negation :  it  is  by  negation  we  see  God ;  by  shadow 
we  see  light ;  and  we  think  at  first  the  shadow  is  the  thing.  So 
here  is  a  Tightness  in  the  feeling  of  the  Incarnation  as  an  evil,  a 
humiliation,  and  of  Christ  as  hereafter  to  come  in  glory — without 
the  negative :  but  not  our  glory — not  physical  exaltation  and  self- 
rule.  The  humiliation  was  the  being  self;  not  the  sacrifice  and 
humbling  of  it. 

And  so  there  is  doubtless  a  parallel  between  miracle  and  the  organic. 
It  may  take  its  place  with  the  miraculous,  as  negative,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  it  is  to  be,  as  the  absence  of  miracle.  The  age  of  the  or- 
ganic, as  of  the  miraculous,  is  to  cease.  So  miracles,  as  healing  of 
diseases — as  being  <  bettering '  for  the  self — may  have  been  truly,  and 
.  in  a  deeper  sense,  a  making  worse.  Is  the  evil  to  the  physical-or- 
ganic truly  the  good ;  and  miracles,  as  absence  of  the  Divine  act,  be 
absence  of  good  ? 

There  are  some  people  so  gifted  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  perfect 
obedience  from  their  children ;  but  it  is  vain  to  expect  all  to  be  like 
them,  to  try  to  bring  those  not  so  gifted  up  to  that.    It  cannot  be,  even 
if  it  were  good. 

This  is  it,  in  general  terms  : — we  cannot  bring  all  to  a  self-goodness. 
Some  exhibit  to  us  a  self-goodness  :  this  we  take  as  a  sort  of  type, 
and  dream  of  all  being  the  same ;  but  it  cannot  be.  But  what  a 
hopeful  light  it  throws  on  the  case  of  those  who  have  not,  and  evi- 
dently never  can  have,  the  self-goodness,  to  see  that  it  is  not  the  true 
goodness  after  all — that  is,  one  which  is  attainable  by  all.  And 
think,  too,  of  the  phenomenal  beauty  and  value  of  the  results  of  the 
self-goodness  :  how  they  have  to  be  given  up  and  sacrificed.  And  it 
is  the  more  striking  when  we  consider  what  that  must  be  for  which 
such  a  sacrifice  is  worth  while. 

In  truth,  this  plan  of  making  children  obey  is  characterized  at  once 
when  seen  as  a  '  self-goodness.'  It  has  the  <  imperfectness '  in  it  which 
forbids  its  being  universalized :  it  is  so  evident  that  some  people  cannot 
be  what  others  are.  The  true  goodness  and  success  in  training  children 
must  be  different  from  this  ;  one  attainable  by  all :  yes,  and  higher,  be- 
cause to  be  universal. 

Here  is  the  thought  that  the  true  life  of  self-sacrifice  is  easier  than 
moderate  virtue ;  as  generosity  is  than  justice.  Here  is  a  sanction 
for  hope,  in  spite  of  experience,  that  a  higher  goodness  shall  be  uni- 
versal: it  will  fulfil  the  condition  of  being  so;  it  will  be  good 
enough. 

"We  may  argue :  since  God  commands  obedience  from  children,  it  must 
be  in  the  power  of  all  to  obtain  it ;  wanting  only  moral  qualities,  not 
gifts.     So  the  true  plan  of  making  children  obey  (the  not-self  one),  is 
attainable  by  all,  gifted  and  ungifted ;  nay,  perhaps  it  is  easier  to  the 
latter.     All,  helped  by  God,  can  lay  aside  the  self.     Here  is  a  plan  of 
training  children — the  perfect,  altruistic,  Divine  plan — which  all  can 
carry  out.     Like  the  plan  of  salvation,  it  is  good  enough  to  be  univer- 
sal ;  truly  good,  and  therefore  easy.     How  likely  it  is  that  the  gifted 
find  it  hardest  to  give  up  the  self-assertion,  to  exercise  the  requisite 
patience,  &c. 
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This  is  like  what  Bacon  said  about  knowledge :— <  those  great  acute 
intellects,  cannot  conform ':  that  success  in  making  obey,  is  it  not  like 
a  success  in  making  a  great  invented  '  theory  '  ?  Is  not  that  a  prac- 
tical theory  ? — a  self-good  like  a  self-true  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  is  a  large  and  general  principle.  The 
true  good  is  one  in  which  all  can  be  united ;  and  in  which  the  weak  and 
foolish,  perhaps,  have  the  advantage. 

It  is  a  giving  up — a  giving  up  of  that  which  separates  (the  self)  j  an 
unifying,  a  permitting  to  come  together. 

This  plan  of  treating  children  is,  in  fact,  using  the  powers  of  Na- 
ture to  educate.  It  links  itself  with  <  mechanism,'  with  all  man's  sub- 
jugation  of  Nature — making  his  ends  part  of  it ;  and  so  truly  it  asserts 
its  own  Tightness. 

And,  by  the  bye,  see  the  bearing  this  has  on  organic  life.    It  is  like 
mechanism  here :  certain  results  are  made  part  of  the  course  of  Na- 
ture.    The  organic  body  is  the  '  means '  of  this.     Suppose  it  to  be 
animal  pleasure,  &c. — the  functions  for  which  the  body  exists — then 
the  body  is  the  '  means '  by  which  they  are  made  part  of  Nature. 
So  Nature  punishes  :  e.  g.,  a  child  burning  its  fingers — this  is  its  parent's 
punishment.     Is  it  not  thus  God  punishes  ?    If  we  would  act  as  God 
does,  should  we  not  understand  His  words  ?    Here  is  an  instance  of  how 
understanding  comes  from  practice.     There  is  an  illustration  of  dealing 
with  children,  again,  in  teaching  an  art.     The  teacher  does  not  seek  to 
make  the  child  do  what  it  can  do  well,  and  produce  perfect  things :  he 
goes  on,  gives  him  things  to  do  beyond  what  he  has  done,  and  does  not 
think  the  failure  'trouble.'   So  we  should  be  raising  children  ever  up  to 
higher  goodness,  not  thinking  it  trouble  that  they  fail.     They  may  not 
be  so  happy  as  when  judiciously  coerced  :  they  learn  to  feel  that  having 
the  self-way  is  unhappiness.     This  is  our  punishment. 

Now  here  is  also  a  light  on  the  obedience  of  the  wife  to  the  husband. 
The  idea  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  obedience  of  the  child  to  the  parent : 
viz.  an  obedience  to  be  rendered  by  the  one  because  the  other  wishes  it. 
So  the  husband  must  not  coerce:  this  is  implied  in  the  command. 
Whersoever  it  is  commanded  to  obey,  it  is  involved  that  those  to  whom 
the  obedience  is  to  be  rendered  should  so  act  as  to  render  it  possible ; 
i.  e.  they  must  not  coerce,  but  must  leave  free.  Is  not  this  a  perfect  re- 
conciliation ? — the  self-abnegation  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  one  is  as 
perfect  as  on  the  other. 

"We  have  given  to  the  idea  of  securing  obedience  a  self-meaning :  and 
here  we  see  how  that  '  self '  is  an  exact  inversion  and  denial :  by  way 
of  '  making  obey '  we  absolutely  prevent  obedience,  and  put  it  out  of 
the  question. 

In  the  training  of  children,  one  sees  the  error  of  people  thinking 
that  the  doing  of  the  things  is  of  itself  so  important :  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  they  either  coerce  or  coax  the  child.  This  is  tho  one 
mistake.  We  must  remember  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the 
thing  be  done  or  not.  As  it  is,  we  grasp  at  what  is  agreeable  (the 
doing  at  once,  &c.),  and  sacrifice  the  good — the  obedience. 

Again,  in  the  training  of  children,  their  natural  tendencies  are  on 
our  side :  e.  g.,  how  soon  they  get  tired  of  things,  if  we  do  not  prevent 
their  doing  them.  Is  is  not  just  as  a  man  who  is  right  to  Nature,  who 
is  acting  according  to  her  laws,  finds  all  things  on  his  side,  and  helping 
him  ? 
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By  doing  one  unwise  thing,  interfering  on  one  side,  how  constantly 
we  have  to  interfere  again  on  the  other — doing  two  unnecessary  things  : 
as,  e.  g.,  not  letting  children  play  with  fire,  even  before  their  parents, 
and  then,  to  make  them  know  fire  burns  (which  they  ought  to  find 
out  in  their  parent's  presence),  actually  burning  their  fingers  !  That 
mistake  of  interfering  surely  is  our  besetting  sin. 

And,  on  this  treatment,  is  it  not  also  the  case  that  the  '  bad '  children 
are  apt  to  do  best ;  is  it  not  indeed  especially  suited  to  them  ?  And  ia 
it  so  with  men,  in  truth  ?  is  not  what  we  call  their  '  badness '  truly  the 
best  in  them  ?  is  it  not  by  that  they  are  savable  ?  And  may  it  not  be 
that  there  is  none  too  much  badness  in  men,  and  that  we  should  find  it 
so  if  we  could  learn  to  treat  it  and  them  aright  ? 

Great  men  and  ordinary  ones  are  both  virtually  the  same — a  mix- 
ture of  dark  and  bright :  but  in  the  former  these  are  separate  ;  a  very 
bright  (or  strong)  and  a  very  dark  (or  weak)  :  and  in  the  latter  these 
are  mixed  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  sort  of  neutral  tint.     One  thus  reduces 
the  great  men  to  the  common  level,  not  from  contempt,  but  from  respect 
to  humanity  :  that  ordinary  humanity  is  good  enough.     And  see  again, 
if  this  does  not  show  the  ordinary  idea  of  vibration  (two  opposites)  as 
an  unfolding  of  an  0.     Is  it  thus  genius  is  ? — an  0,  brought  out  into 
two  opposites  ?    Is  here  an  insight  into  this  state  of  man  ? — is  it  a  half 
we  see  in  him  ?  is  there  an  opposite,  the  coexistence  of  which  makes 
this  humanity  right,  includes  it  in  an  '  0  '  ?     Is  this  man  and  woman— 
the  unity  unfolded :  the  true  humanity,  in  heaven,  being  the  unity — both 
in  one  ?     So  is  it  that  both  are  so  imperfect  ? 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  opposites  as  =  0,  how  it  is  that  unity 
is  thus  negative.  Think  too  how  there  is  succession  of  these  opposites 
— vibration  ;  this  '  unfolding '  only  apparently,  i.  e.  by  virtue  of  differ- 
ences and  changes  of  forms  alone.  It  is  a  formal,  not  an  actual,  condi- 
tion. Surely  here  is  an  insight  into  Science.  We  see  the  two  opposites 
of  a  vibration  succeeding  each  other,  often  at  considerable  intervals ; 
but  there  is  truly  no  succession  of  opposites,  there  can  be  only  their  co- 
existence, and  always  there  is  that ;  but,  by  the  varied  change  of  form, 
any  particular  form  of  opposite  may  succeed. 

—change  of  form :  i.  e.  subjective  to  man.     Here  is  the  solution  of 
how  that  can  be :  change  in  man  sufficiently  accounts  for  it,  and  for 
all  this  phenomenon  of  '  vibration,'  or  unfolding  of  O's. 
Every  change  has  its  coincident  equal  and  and  opposite,  altho'  the  cor- 
responding one  may  be  to  come  after :  e.  g.,  in  every  fall  of  the  pendu- 
lum, there  is,  at  every  instant,  an  equal  and  opposite  action  (as  motion 
or  tension,  in  some  form  or  other),  and  the  same  with  the  consequent 
rise ;  with  it  is  also  an  equal  and  opposite.    Does  this  fact  of  succession 
being  only  a  phenomenon  of  change  of  form  throw  a  light  on  cause  and 
effect  ?  this  being,  in  truth,  only  « change  of  form.' 

Surely  here  is  an  insight  into  time — for  here  we  have  it :  it  must  be 
to  those  who  feel  '  forms '  as  the  realities. 

The  world  now  does  not  persecute  men  for  opinion  :  but  is  not  this 
only  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  martyrdom  ?  Will  it  not  persecute 
men  for  practice  ? — must  not  its  practice  be  renovated  thro'  martyrdom, 
as  its  thought  has  been  ?  and,  for  this  martyrdom,  the  cessation  of  the 
violence  for  opinion  is  a  necessary  condition. 

KK 
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la  a  '  false  feeling '  of  ours  may  we  not  find  the  secret  of  the  mis- 
schief  of  our  institutions ;  of  oppression  and  abuse  in  authorities  set 
tip  for  good  ?     Men  set  up  authorities,  forms,  &c.,  right  to  their  feel- 
ing, and  then  they  worship  them  and  cleave  to  them.     These  are  par- 
allel to  opinions,  or  'theories  ' :  an  'institution  '  is  a  practical  theory. 
And,  in  the  same  way,  they  are  ever  too  much,  as  theories  are  ;  and  so 
good  legislation  is   as   interpretation — negative,   primarily ;  a  setting 
aside   of  unnecessary   introductions.     There  is  the  'self-element'  in 
both. 

That  the  very  pleasant  and  amiable  and  successful,  the  most  '  com- 
plete,' should  he  those  who  find  it  hardest  to  see  the  ethics  of  self-sac- 
rifice, is  right  enough.     May  it  not  be  probable  that  those  who  do  best 
— are  best  organized  to  the  present  system — may  be  even  least  fitted 
for  the  new.     And  especially  were  not  this  good  ? — for  now  it  is  only 
the  few  who  thus  succeed ;  in  the  other  way  were  it  not  the  many  ? 
Might  not  the  many  be  then  as  the  few  are  now  ? 

May  we  not  say  this :  that  our  natural  tendency  (instinct  either  of 
desire  or  of  thought)  indicates  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done  (or  thought), 
but  that  there  is  necessary  first  a  fulfilling  of  conditions ;  and  that  this 
is  an  opposite,  a  giving  up  of  that  desired  ? — e.  g.,  the  instinct  to  pur- 
sue happiness  is  a  right  one,  but  we  must  fulfil  the  condition — it  must 
be  altruistic ;  and  for  this  it  must  be  first  a  giving  up  of  the  self-happi- 
ness. This  is  embodied  in  the  saying,  '  love,  and  then  do  what  you 
like': — love,  but  altruistically ;  not  'love  yourself.'  Again:  in  the 
case  of  children,  the  instinct  is  to  make  them  obey  :  true  ;  but  fulfil  the 
conditions,  which  involves  the  giving  up  this ;  but  the  end  is  to  be  their 
obedience :  the  instinct  guides  to  the  end. 

Is  here  a  light  on  '  instinct '  in  animals  ?  It  guides  them  truly  to 
the  end ;  but  in  man  it  only  points  to  the  end,  with  intervening  error 
needing  correction.  Is  here  our  difference  from  Nature — perversion 
by  the  self? 

Is  it  not  thus,  generalized  : — we  first  take  a  self-way,  and  have  to  ac- 
quire an  altruistic  ;  which  involves,  therefore,  the  giving  up,  the  sup- 
pression, of  the  former :  and,  in  ignorance  of  this  law,  of  course  the 
means  seems  like  giving  up  the  end. 

So  in  metaphysics :  giving  up  the  intuitive  certainty  seems  like  giving 
up  certainty;  it  is  giving  up  'self  (phenomenal  or  apparent  cer- 
tainty) for  altruistic,  or  true. 

It  is  our  state  leads  to  this — our  self-state  makes  an  inversion.     It 
is  interesting  to  see  this  a  practical  law ;  to  have  our  instinctive  desires 
and  aims  restored  to  full  significance :  and  how  it  unites  the  opposite 
views  of  those  who  affirm  them  and  those  who  deny.     And  especially  it 
is  pretty  to  see  that  from  this  comes  the  phenomenon  of  that  '  law '  of 
union  of  opposites :  that  is  necessarily  the  '  phenomenon '  of  this  ful- 
filling the  conditions,  and  this  by  an  '  opposite,'  or  giving  up.     One 
traces  this  law  of  union  of  opposites  to  its  source,  and  sees  what  it  is 
the  phenomenon  of. 

And  here  is  a  general  thought  about  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect : 
it  is  identified  with  '  fact  and  phenomenon ';  i.  e.  the  true  cause  is  so, 
not  mere  changes  of  phenomena.  The  '  effect '  is  truly  the  '  phenomenon' 
of  thecause — the  way  in  which  it  is  perceived. 

Does  this  apply  to  God  as  creator,  or  as  'first'  (true)  cause  ?— the 
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creation  is  the  mode  in  which  he  is  perceived  ?  And  so  is  not  this 
one  with  His  being  altruistic,  or  in  the  creature  ? 

Thus  does  it  not  come  that  we  perceive  effects  first  ?  thus  too  that  we 
perceive  only  '  properties,'  which  are  truly  effects  :  effect  is  phenomenon. 
.And  see  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  idea  of  subjective  change,  &c. :  they 
seem  the  same  proposition,  in  great  measure. 

Pursuing  our  own  happiness  were  right  if  we  were  altruistic — is  right 
to  altruistic  beings.  So  the  idea  of  '  self-consecration '  in  heaven  rather 
than  self-sacrifice  is  perhaps  right.  This  joins  itself  with  the  Tightness 
of  God  seeking  His  own  glory.  Is  it  not  that  our  instincts  are  all  right 
if  we  were  altruistic ;  are  right  for  the  altruistic  (they  are  true  to 
'Being.') 

This  is  again  what  we  have  seen  as  an  advantage  in  the  <  actual '  doc- 
trine— that  it  accepts  man's  tendencies  as  all  right.     Their  natural 
operation  is  that  which  we  want,  only  to  alter  the  conditions. 
So  we  see,  the  tendency  to  pursue  happiness  is  right,  works  perfectly — • 
if  there  is  love.      Now  is  not  here  the  explanation  of  our  seeming  to 
have  evil  propensities  ? — that  '  bias  to  evil '  interpreted  ?     The  propen- 
sities are  right ;  it  is  the  '  being '  that  is  wrong. 

May  it  have  this  bearing : — the  appetites  lead  to  evil  in  the  physical 
body ;  but  if  it  be  spiritual,  then  were  they  not  all  right  ?  and  so  on. 
This  bias  to  evil  does  not  mean  any  wrong  propensities ;  it  is  the  effect, 
or  '  phenomenon,'  of  altered  '  Being '  (or  state).  It  is  because  our  '  in- 
stincts '  are,  in  their  objects  and  main  outline,  right,  that  our  ideas  and 
tendencies  are  inverse :  it  is  the  lightness  of  the  former  causes  the  in- 
version of  the  latter. 

There  must  be  no  tolerance  of  the  doctrine  of  '  best  policy '  in  good- 
ness.    It  is  not  true ;  that  does  not  bring  the  greatest  amount  of  such 
pleasure.     That  doctrine  does  not  apply  to  a  true  goodness,  but  only  to 
a  partial  one.  A  true  goodness  cannot  take  the  pleasures  while  the  world 
is  as  it  is.     Christ's  example  is  pertinent  here. 

That  a  certain  goodness  will  give  the  best  chance  of  comfort  is  all  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine  of  '  best  policy.'  Is  it  because  that  goodness  is 
the  worst  of  all  things  ?  It  might  be  so,  in  spite  of  our  way  of 
thinking.  The  happiness  that  is  given  to  true  goodness  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  to  this. 

I  like  this  idea  that  God  may  be  training  men  to  rise  above  sens- 
nous  pleasure  by  the  connection  of  it  with  wrong,  &c ;  and  this  because 
such  effect  is  necessary — because  there  must  be  that  feeling  towards  it 
in  order  for  the  true  blessedness.     That  being  above  tease  may  be  the 
condition  of  the  heavenly  joy  :  of  that  truest  joy,  which,  like  an  enthu- 
siasm, turns  discomfort  into  happiness.     For  even  supposing  we  were 
thinking  of  how  we  should  get  most  enjoyment,  what  would  we  pray 
for  ? — all  kinds  of  pleasures,  comforts,  luxuries,  or  an  enthusiasm  which 
•should  so  carry  us  away,  that  all  those  and  their  opposites  should  be 
nothing  to  us  ?     Surely  the  latter.     It  is  from  '  self-pleasure  '  God  is 
raising  man  :  is  it  not  clear  that  self-pleasure  ought  to  be  connected  with 
sin  or  wrong  ?     And  so  far,  then,  '  temptation '  is  clear ;  and  with  it  of 
course  the  '  falling '  also. 

But  think,  here,  how  the  first  temptation  was  of  knowledge  (not  plea- 
sure, so  far  as  it  appears).  The  temptation  from  self-pleasure  seems 
only  to  have  arisen  from  the  effect  of  that ;  after  the  infliction  of  the 
'  death.' 
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Restoration  thro'  suppression  is  the  law  in  practical  life  as  well  as 
in  thought :  a  true,  wise  letting  alone,  thro?  officiousness  and  interference 
—not  negligence,  not  a  self  letting  alone,  hut  an  altruistic. 

Now  here  is  the  '  law '  for  the  past  history  of  legislation  :  protection 

(suppression  of  the  'self  letting  alone)  as  contrasted  with  tree  trade 

— the  wise  restoration  of  the  instinct.     Can  we  predict  the  future 

from  this  ? 

Thro'  suppression,  do  not  things  pass  from  the  self,  into  the  altruistic, 
form  ?  from  an  ignorant,  self-indulgent,  letting  alone,   into  an  active, 
instructed,  self-controlling  one  ?     For  is  not  that  first  but  the  very  in- 
terfering in  another  form — viz.  a  self-desire  ?  and  that  tendency  to  in- 
terfere is  simply  part  of  the  '  bondage  unto  fear ':  it  is  a  fear  that  if  we 
do  not  control  thing?,  and  have  them  according  to  our  notions,  they  will 
not  be  well.     And  this  again  is  a  fruit  of  man's  radical  error,  that  he 
naturally  *  knows ';  and  the  liberty  is  the  trust,  the  knowledge,  that 
things  will  go  well  if  we  do  not  control  them.     Dealing  with  children 
embodies  the  same  principle :  coercion  is  like  legislative  '  protection.' 
'  Free  trade '  is  not  indolent  legislation ;  it  is  rather  freeing,  and  pledg- 
ing our  activity.     So  it  is  in  regard  to  children. 

If  we  gave  up  punishing  crime,  how  much  power  would  be  available 
for  positive  action  on  men.  And  is  not  this  the  course  of  the  '  law ' — 
from  non-repression,  thro'  attempted  repression,  to  non-repression  again  ? 
Now  is  there  not  in  this  a  good  presentment  of  the  essentials  of  the 
case  ?  Is  the  suppression  ever  an  attempted  (not  succeeding)  thing  [as 
self-happiness  is  but  attempted  happiness]  ?  and  the  first  a  passive,  the 
second  an  active  self-assertion.  So  the  negative  (passiveness)  is  ex- 
cluded. 

—and  thro*  an  alteration,  as  it  were,  of  its  form  ;  a  shifting  it  to  the 

other  element,  as  a  negative  of  that ;    then  both  positives  together. 

Thus :  first,   a  negation  of  action ;  then  a  negation  of  endurance ; 

then  the  presence  of  both. 

And  observe  how  these  two  positives  have  an  oppositeness.    Is  not  here 
indeed  the  reason  of  the  process  ?  [i.  e.  in  our  experience  ;  for  this  is 
only  how  we  perceive  what  takes  place].     So  observe,  the  true  action 
goes  first  with  a  passiveness  on  our  part.     Is  not  this  because  it  is 
against  the  self-action  ? — the  true  action  wanted  being  ever  self-sacrifice. 

Now  for  leaving  off  the  repression  of  crime,  we  want  men  to  be  will- 
ing to  suffer  it.  It  is  a  case  of  how  God  demands  willingness  for  sacri- 
fice from  us,  and  then  does  not  inflict  it.  Is  it  not  ever  so  ?  it  is  fulfill- 
ing the  conditions  ;  as  of  happiness — viz.  to  give  it  up.  But  what  of 
the  commands  on  men  to  execute  justice,  &c.  ?  do  they  belong  to  the 
Hebrew  system  ? 

But,  if  crime  were  not  punished,  might  not  an  unscrupulous  man  ab- 
solutely tyrannize  over  society  altogether  ?     Must  we  not  remember 
that  the  '  suppression '  is  necessary  to  attain  an  end  not  attainable  with- 
out :  i.  e.  the  exclusion  of  the  negation  ?    So  we  must  not  be  impatient 
of  it ;  and  this  applies  to  social  life.     Also  is  it  not  the  true  idea  of  the 
Jewish  system  ?     The  trying  to  get  to  the  right  while  the  conditions 
are  unfulfilled  will  not  do.   Then  the  other  state  is  a  '  fulfilling  of  con- 
ditions ' :  is  not  the  right  attitude  then  to  treat  it  as  such  ?     And  is 
here  the  guide,  also,  to  our  view  of  our  present  state — to  treat  it  as  a 
4  fulfilling  of  the  conditions  for  another  ?      How  then,  in  social  life,  is 
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the  « interpretation '  to  take  place  ?  Is  it  not  thro'  this  preaching  and 
believing  the  gospel  ?  thro'  a  true  knowledge  of  God — a  recognition  of 
the  fact  of  our  life  ? 

In  respect  to  the  securing  practical  objects,  the  trying  must  be  sup- 
pressed for  success  [the  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  thro*  an  opposite, 
or  denial].     Is  it  not  that  the  attainment  of  the  object  must  be  given 
up  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  ?     So  is  it  not  now  in  respect  to  me- 
dicine ?  and  in  spite  of  men's  tendencies,  and  notwithstanding  entire 
ignorance  of  the  law,  it  is  being  carried  out  by  the  necessity  of  Nature. 
Is  not  the  world  well  made  ? — we  must  not  give  our  chief  effort  to 
attain  earthly  ends,  and  so  it  is  the  fact  that  they  are  best  attained  by 
not  so  much  and  direct  effort  being  given  to  them:  too  intent  an 
earnestness  for  those  things  fails,  even  for  them :  the  condition  for  at- 
taining them  is  in  that  willingness  to  forego,  which  is  itself  the  right. 
Is  it  not  as  we  have  seen :  that  the  phenomenal  well-going  of  the  world 
can  be  only  by  willingness  to  give  it  up ;  that  altruistic  and  not-self 
life  is  the  only  one  even  phenomenally  successful  ?     This  is  what  many 
have  observed,  in  fact ;  that  God  deals  with  men  thus — c  give  up,  and 
then  you  shall  have ' :  this  is  fulfilling  the  coadition  of  the  true  having. 
Is  it  not  because  that  is  dealing  truly  with  the  '  fact '  ? 

The  true  remedy  for  the  ills  of  life  is  in  recognizing  and  regarding 
more ;  seeing  life  to  be  more.  Positivism  is  trying  to  make  it  less. 
This  is  the  same  as  in  the  intellectual : — the  true  understanding  of  any- 
thing is  to  be  attained  only  by  seeing  more;  and  this  is,  indeed,  only 
seeing  it  in  its  true  relations,  i.  e.  as  it  is.  So  the  religious  treatment 
of  life  succeeds  because  it  is  oaly  treating  it  as  it  is. 

Is  there  not  a  good  parallel  between  seeing  things  best  (intellectually) 
by  a  side  view,  and  while  thinking  of  other  things,  and  the  practical 
success  of  thinking  of  more  ? — the  best  success  in  phenomenal  things  is 
by  thinking  of  the  actual.  [This  is  one  with  the  fulfilling  conditions 
by  giving  up :  does  it  not  show  us  this  as  a  necessary  '  phenomenon '?] 
And  may  we  include,  too,  the  clearest  physical  seeing  so  often  being  by 
side-view  (as  I  find  of  the  Pleiades) ;  and,  as  noticed  by  Hawthorne, 
in  respect  to  the  appreciation  of  Art  ? 

Is  there  a  connection  in  this  with  what  I  have  noticed  in  the  work  of 
Genius  as  being  aside  from  the  direction  of  the  effort  ?  as  by  touch- 
ing a  spring,  which  permits  results  collaterally,  as  it  were. 

May  we  see  in  '  morphology '  a  parallel  between  society  and  organ- 
isms ? — can  we  trace  the  highest  forms  of  society  to  be  by  union  of  two 
lower,  and  the  oppositeness  of  these  ?  [consider  the  monarchical  and  the 
feudal,  or  the  feudal  and  the  commercial.]  And  can  we  trace  the  par- 
allel of  these  two  to  the  mollusc  and  articulate  respectively  ? 

H.  Spencer,  '  Social  Organism,'  represents  the  ganglia  and  the  parlia- 
ments as  conveying  the  impulses ;  giving  to  each  interest  as  much  as  is 
compatible  with  all  other.  Is  not  this  good ;  and  is  it  not  the  pheno- 
menon of  limit  by  right  ?  [as  I  have  conceived  respecting  the  '  imper- 
fections '  in  creation].  It  is,  to  us,  passive  (in  the  physical),  or  by  con- 
'  flicting  interests  (in  society)  ;  but  is  not  this  the  phenomenon  of  right- 
ness  ?  With  this,  think  of  Spinoza's  idea  of  the  rights  of  everything 
being  that  which  it  can  secure — '  rights '  measured  by  strength  ? 

There  is  a  deeper  meaning  here :  this  is  truly  the  opposite,  but  it  has 
a  relation ;  is  it  from  the  actual  by  negation  ?  and  so  not  only  our 
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consciousness,  'but  the  physical,  be  the  '  negative '  ?  And  so  this 
strength  or  force  which  secures  its  own  may  be  truly  the  minus :  it 
seems  to  us  the  strongest,  and  to  get,  but  in  truth  is  it  weakest,  and 
receives  ? 

There  are  in  political  economy  perpetual  oscillatiom  (as  of  profits, 
&c.,  around  an  average).  K~ow  here  should  we  not  recognize  how  the 
impulse  of  the  movement  towards  the  equilibrium  is  the  force  which 
produces  the  movement  away  ?  Is  there  not  a  genuine  illustration 
here? 

It  has  been  noticed  that  there  was  formerly  a  link  between  the  classes 
of  society  which  is  not  now — a  paternal  relation,  an  esteem  and  regard, 
a  power  therefore  of  giving  on  the  part  of  the  lower,  which  is  quite 
done  away :  the  connection  now  is  merely  one  of  egoism  and  interest 
(of  self).     This,  then,  is  a  suppression  for  restoration  ;  there  is  another 
to  come.     So  there  is  a  truth  in  the  idea  of  a  transition  period  [is  this 
such  ?] ;  it  means  a  period  of  suppression.  It  is,  too,  a  period  of  tension. 

Is  there  anything  in 's  idea  that  the  future  social  condition  is  to  be 

a  restoration  (i.  e.  interpretation)  of  the  Eastern  state — the  social  idea? 
So  may  not  our  Western  state  be  characterized  as  really  a  suppression  of 
that  (a  nutrition  for  a  function)  ?  May  one  so  comprehend  both  its  pos- 
itive and  negative  characteristics  ;  and  thro'  it  get  a  light  on  the  state 
of  suppression  altogether  ?  And  see,  we  are  fulfilling  the  conditions  of 
it — excluding  some  negation ;  and  this  present  state  has  some  positive 
as  well  as  negative  element  in  it,  which  is  to  be  united  (to  the  exclusion 
of  its  negative)  with  the  positive  of  the  other.  "What  is  the  positive  it 
is  supplying  ? 

"What  is  the  '  positive '  the  articulata  supply  ?  and  what  the  negative 
in  it  as  compared  with  the  mollusca  ?  Is  not  this  state  like  the  ar- 
ticulate— full  of  inventions,  industries,  social  activities,  &c. ;  the  an- 
cient (or  Eastern)  like  the  mollusc  ;  and  the  future  restoration  to  be 
like  the  vertebrate  ? 

What  also  is  the  imperfection  of  that  former  which  rendered  its  sup- 
pression necessary  ?  and  was  it  also  an  organization  arising  out  of  a  pre- 
vious suppression? 

In  the  training  of  children,  do  not  we  give  up  obedience  in  order  to 
have  it  truly  ?  is  it  not  suppressed  for  being  perfected  ?  [a  '  self '  obedi- 
ence given  up  for  an  altruistic  ?]    And  so  is  not  the  feeling  of  the  right- 
ness  of  '  making  children  obey '  a  true  instinct,  wrongly  applied  ?  (to 
the  phenomenal  instead  of  the  true).     It  is  curious  :  those  whose  prin- 
ciple it  is  not  to  have  their  own  way  (christian  men  and  women)  are 
those  who  most  set  before  their  children  the  very  opposite  example. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  more  obedience  is  to  be  secured  by  coercion,  still 
comes  the  question  of  quality.    IB  it  not  like  a  penny  to  a  pound  ? — the 
penny  is  most,  but  the  value  of  the  penny  is  the  quantity  of  gold  you 
can  get  out  of  it.     So  of  obedience :  the  value  is  the  quantity  of  that 
which  is  done  without  desire  or  fear. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  men  trying  to  introduce  better  practices  into 
life,  better  opinions  into  thought,  improvements  in  detail.     How  vain 
this  is,  and  yet  how  useful :  what  it  does  truly  is  to  prepare  the  way 
for  fundamental  changes,  rectifications  of  the  basis  of  thought  or  action, 
for  entirely  _new  principles.     They   render  necessary  and  certain  the 
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radical  inversions ;  they  bring  the  necessity  for  them  into  consciousness. 
How  well  would  it  be  if  this  were  understood ;  if  the  practical  evil* 
and  errors  were  recognized  as  meaning  this,  and  used  with  understand- 
ing for  this  their  true  purpose.  Men  not  saying  '  this  is  wrong,  let  us 
mend  it,'  bnt  making  an  induction,  to  trace  what  evident  practical  or 
theoretical  errors  there  were,  to  learn  what  fundamental  rectfication 
was  required. 

For  this  is  the  principle :  the  change  must  be  one  that  will  bear  these 
rectifications  as  its  necessary  fruits. 

Miss  Nightingale  wonders  that  the  constantly  nseful  laws  of  physi- 
ology and  health  are  not  taught  instead  of  accomplishments :  but,  apart 
from  the  pleasant  things  to  us  not  being  the  truly  good,  we  must  con- 
sider whether  it  is  not  better  they  have  not  been  taught  ? — whether 
our  knowledge  has  not  been  so  far  false  that  instinct  and  circumstance 
have  not  been  truly  better  guides.  What  mischiefs  might  have  arisen 
if  men  had  been  trying  to  regulate  their  lives  on  '  laws  of  health.'  Is 
not  this  one  of  the  usefully-correlated  '  ignorances  '  ? 

Parallel  to  this  is  another  idea.— Doubtless  social  life  should  be  re- 
gulated on  altruistic  principles,  and  will  be ;  as  physical  life  will  be  on 
physiological  ones :  but  it  does  not  follow  this  ought  to  have  been  done 
before.     I  was  thinking  how  admirably  the  commercial  system  some- 
times worked ;  and  whether,  by  men's  mistakes,  &c.,  there  would  not 
be  as  much  evil  even  if  an  altruistic  plan  were  tried.  True,  some  starve 
now ;  but  some  would  starve  anyhow  ;  Nature  would  starve  them,  by 
disease,  in  any  case :  and  is  not  what  is  demanded  this — that  people 
should  be  content  to  have  good  themselves,  without  being  jealous  of 
others  having  more  ?     And  is  not  this  reasonable  ?     Do  not  all  have 
more  than  if  there  were  not  the  advance  of  life  due  to  competition  ? 
then  why  should  there  be  jealousy  of  those  who — as  the  means  of  this 
good  to  all — have   especially  much  ?     Of  course  that   side    may  be 
argued :  and  the  errors  and  ignorance  of  men,  and  the  defects  likely  to 
arise  in  trying  other  plans,  are  strong.     Doubtless,  for  the  past — per- 
haps for  the  present — they  are  valid  arguments. 

Is  there  not  another  instance  of  two  opposites  being  for  union  into 
one,  viz  in  human  history,  thus  : — 

— And,  by  the  bye,  here  is  a  light  on  our  «  successive '  experience : 
things  which  are  two  being  the  phenomenon  of  one  thing ;  therefore, 
necessarily — in  so  far  as  existing — co-existing ;  and  felt  by  us  as  suc- 
cessive. Does  it  not  show  time  to  be  phenomenal  ?  things  are  not,  but 
only  are  felt,  in  succession  ;  i.  e.,  only  phenomena  are  in  time ;  which 
is  the  same  as  time  being  phenomenal  ? 

Civilization   is   man  adapting  circumstances  to   himself ;   controlling, 
moulding  them :  barbarism  is  adapting  himself  to  them.     Here  is  the 
oppositeness  of  these.     Or  are  not  these  the  characteristics^of  the  East 
and  West  respectively  ?  [see  the  fatalism  of  the  East,  &c.J    Our  West- 
ern civilization  has  that  adapting  Nature  to  man  for  its  essential  basis. 
Then  these  are  a  true  instinct  and  a  suppression  for  its  restoration. 
Is  there  not  a  key  here  to  the  Eastern  philosophies  and  religions  ; 
and  also  to  the   discord  between  them  and  the  whole  being  of  the 
Western  man  ?     But  also,  evidently,  is  not  '  adapting  himself '  just 
where  the  Western  fails  ;  and  his  failure  truly  just  as  manifest,  event 
in  mere  material  circumstances,   as  that  of  the  Eastern]?     And  se- 
cretly he  feels  it — nay,  he  openly  avows  it :  see  his  literature. 
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Now  the  reconciliation  here  is  plain.     Adapting  oneself  is  right  to  the 
actual ;  adapting  circumstances  to  oneself  is  right  to  the  phenomenal. 
Nay,  each  of  these  is  truly  the  *  condition '  of  the  true  doing  of  the 
other.     So  each  takes  its  part ;  and  our  present  phase  of  adapting  the 
external  to  us  is  for  the  perfecting  and  restoring  of  the  other.     That 
instinct  is  right. 

So  one  sees  how  men  are  only  forced  on  this  "Western  plan  of  restraint. 
It  is  a  'suppression.'     So  too  one  may  predict  the  issue:  a  restor- 
ation anew  of  the  Eastern  thought  of  adapting  man  to  Nature. 
See  also,  how  our  Western  civilization — the  characteristic  of  which  is 
dealing  with  the  phenomenal— rhas  its  right  character  also  in  this  tend- 
ency to  adapt  the  external.     Any  system  which  deals  with  the  actual, 
or  tries  to  do  so,  must  he  the  opposite,  and  seek  to  adapt  man  to  that. 

For  this  is  the  true  end :  the  restored  union,  harmony,  adapting,  of 
man  to  the  actual ;  his  subordination  to  the  external,  not  of  the  external 
to  him  [an  altruistic,  not  a  self-,  life].  The  other — the  subordination 
of  the  external  to  him — is  for  the  phenomenal  alone ;  and  exists  but  for 
the  achievement  of  the  former.  So,  necessarily,  come  the  ideas  of  this 
time : — about  man's  being  designed  for  action  ;  about  his  being  free,  and 
spiritual,  and  above  all  Nature :  all  these  belong  to  that  phase. 

Here  is  the  oppositeness  of  the  actual  and  phenomenal  again  :  the  one 
adapts  us  to  it,  the  other  adapts  it  to  us. 

Surely  this  is  true :  the  view  which  arises  from  observation  (suppress- 
ing instinct)  is  true  to  the  apparent.  There  is  much  light  also  in  this 
instance  on  how  the  instinct  comes  to  be  false :  viz.  by  our  feeling  the 
phenomenal  as  the  real.  The  positivist  must  agree  to  this — it  is  his 
own  proposition  ;  also  it  is  his  doctrine  that  man  is  to  conform  himself 
to  the  external.  But  here  he  falls  into  the  old  error :  to  conform  to  the 
phenomenal  evidently  will  not  do  :  his  own  position  demands  the  know- 
ledge of  the  actual. 

Also   curiously  again  comes  out  the  oppositeness  in  things.     This 
Western  plan — which  is  that  of  adapting  the  external  to  man — de- 
mands, as  its  condition,  first,  an  opposite  again ;  viz.  in  respect  to 
learning.     So  that  the  proposition  that  this  adapting  of  the  external 
to  us  is  only  a  means  for  adapting  us  to  the  external,  is  nothing  new. 
It  is  the  same  essentially  as  the  other — only  the  inverse. 
So  observe,  both  these  schemes,  as  tried  hitherto,  are  partial :  the  issue 
is  the  union  of  civilization  and  non-civilization  ;  East  and  "West ;  sta- 
tionary and  progressive. 

They  are  right  who  tell  us  we  must  go  again  to  the  East :  they  are 
right ;  Western  progress  is  destructive  only,  and  wants  a  new  organizing, 
&c.  All  this  is  is  true  ;  but — fulfil  the  conditions.  So  too  one  sees  the 
meaning  of  the  '  progress '  so  talked  about.  It  is  true,  and  yet  not  true ; 
it  is  only  one  side.  And  indeed,  is  not  the  '  suppression  '  ever  in  the 
'  progressive  '  form  ?  resting  on  observation,  &c. 

To  subject  the  self  to  the  actual  is  the  condition  of  the  true  mastery 
of  the  phenomenal,  and  vice  versa ;  and  the  end  of  our  contuol  over  the 
phenomenal  is  to  restore  that  submission,  only  that  it  may  be  to  the 
actual ;  as  the  boy  throws  off  submission  to  the  forms  of  religion,  that 
he  may  learn  to  submit  to  its  spirit,  and  be  free.     So  we  are  getting 
free  from  the  'phenomenal,'  not  to  be  enslaved  to  '  forms,'  but  to  use 
them.     This  is  Science :  this  is  our  understanding  Nature,  and  seeing 
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the  physical  phenomenal;  as  a  child  begins  to  see  thro1  'forms,'  and  to 
perceive  they  are  only  formal.  And  so  positivism  too  takes  its  place : 
the  true  meaning  of  finding  out  forms  to  be  only  formal  is  to  teach  the 
reality  that  is,  and  must  be,  in  them.  But  there  is  a  tendency  to  pass 
this  lesson  by  ;  to  rest  in  the  discovery  that  forms  are  formal,  and  either 
to  throw  all  aside,  or  adopt  a  mere  formal  religion.  Positivism,  in  its 
perplexity  with  phenomena,  is  just  this. 

We  must  learn  to  control  the  phenomenal  in  order  to  submit  to  the 
actual ;  as  a  child  must  learn  to  rise  above  forms  in  order  to  embrace 
religion. 

Or  to  rise  above  details  in  order  to  understand  geometry.     The  old 
state  is  like  a  boy  who  thinks  a  proposition  refers  only  to  the  partic- 
ular lines.     "We  are  seeing  that  the  '  forms '  are  indifferent,  and  avail- 
able any  way,  in  order  to  see  that  the  proposition  is  unchangeable. 
There  must  be  a  self-assertion  first,  for  there  to  be  a  true  self-abnegation. 
Are  not  the  men  who  are  '  reformers '  a  class  who  are  anxious  for  ex- 
ternal results,  and  aim  at  them  without  fulfilling  the  conditions  ?  viz., 
by  circumstantial,  external  means.     The  question  is,  what  is  the  way 
to  attain  those  ends  ?  and  surely  it  is  not  by  such  external  forces. 

As  men  are  now,  there  are  opposite  principles  working  in  them  :  we 
want  a  true  and  complete  harmony.  E.  g.,  now,  a  man  with  wealth,  if 
good,  thinks  first  that  his  wealth  is  his  own,  that  he  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  chooses  with  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  the  feeling 
that  it  is  not  his.  So  there  is  a  strife,  which  tho'  it  works  pretty  well 
sometimes,  is  ever  a  confusion. 

Nature,  in  the  organic,  derives  the  matter  and  the  form  from  wholly 
different  laws  or  sources.  Now  see  how  this  prevails  in  human  labour 
also  ;  how  certainly  it  is  the  fact  that  the  man  who  makes  the  discovery, 
&c.,  cannot  give  it  the  true  and  best  form :  that  has  to  be  done,  and  is 
done,  by  another.  This  is  proverbial ;  and  it  is  no  defect  in  men,  it  is 
Nature's  own  order.  How  often  it  is  done  only  after  long  periods,  but 
surely  it  were  better  done  by  united  labor  [as  in  the  organic]  at  once. 

Observe,  in  general,  also  :  is  not  here  the  secret  of  division  of  labor  ? 
— does  it  not  exist  only  for  the  sake  of  the  combination  of  it  ?  Is  it  not 
the  same  as  the  distinguishing  for  unifying  ? — and  in  the  division  of  labor 
is  there  not  an  illustration  of  this  law  ?  So,  is  man  '  distinguished  ' 
into  male  and  female — nay,  into  isolated  individuals  or  ' selves ' — as  a 
condition  for  unifying  ?  Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  the  'self  state  of 
man  as  the  '  condition  '  of  perfect  unity  ? 

So  Science  is  a  '  distinguishing  ' ;  is  it  only  as  a  condition  of  the  uni- 
fying— which  is  philosophy.  There  is  a  unity  and  multiplicity  through- 
out :  first,  many  doing  the  same  one  thing ;  then  many  doing  different 
things ;  then  many  all  united  to  do  one.  Only  so  is  unity  attainable 
in  multiplicity. 

Or,  first  there  is  a  false  self-oneness  (each  one  the  same)  ;  then  a  true 

man  oneness  (all  the  one  same).      The  difference  is  between  'each' 

and  '  all.' 

And  again :  as,  in  the  organic  life,  the  wonder  and  beauty  are  infinitely 
increased  by  the  matter  and  form  being  from  two  sources — the  form  re- 
sulting from  the  mechanical  conditions — so  is  it  not  also,  in  all  cases, 
parallel  to  this  ?     Is  not  the  result  more  beautiful  and  significant  that 
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it  is  so  produced  ?  Evidently,  this  co-working  of  two  different  things 
is  a  new,  and  higher,  manifestation  of  adaptation.  It  has  been  so  '  con- 
trived '  that  chemical  force  and  mechanical  force  operate  together  to  this 
end  [as  that  the  wind  and  the  wing  of  the  seed  co-operate : — this  is  a 
more  sublime  *  contrivance  '  than  a  special  means  of  transporting  that 
seed].  So  may  not  the  sphere  of  '  design '  in  Nature  be  ever  more  and 
more  extended,  until  it  ceases  to  be  design  ?  [just  as  time  and  space 
cease  to  be  time  and  space  by  being  infinite."] 

Again:  in  the  organic,  from  the  joint  working  of  these  two  laws — 
chemical  force  for  matter,  and  mechanical  for  form — arises  the  phenom- 
enon or  « appearance '  of  a  life,  as  one.  So  that  a  phenomenal  unity 
arises  from  multiplicity  thus,  as  well  as  several  'phenomena'  from 
one.  Axe  there  other  similar  cases  ? 

The  reason   men  cannot   let  the  world  alone — e.  g.,    allow  others 
to  suffer  and  be  oppressed  if  they  can  do  anything  to  prevent — is  that 
they  are  not  ready  to  suffer  themselves ;  and  it  is  evidently  right  and 
necessary  for  them  to  act  so  while  feeling  so.     "While  they  are  intent 
on  securing  their  own  comfort,  and  would  resent  and  punish  their  own 
injury  and  oppression,  it  is  evident  they  must  act  so  for  others];  it 
would  be  impossible,  inhuman,  not  to  do  so.     It  is  here  is  the  wrong ; 
the  error  that  perverts  all.     For  see,  what  an  inadequate  idea^it  is,  jat 
the  best.     Suppose  that  notion  of  regulating  the  world  by  law  could 
succeed,  still  what  a  world  it  were — what  an  ideal !     Surely,  if  this  be 
man's  best,  had  he  not  better  at  once  confess  his  failure,  and  give  itjup  ? 
And  yet,  so  long  as  men  think  and  act  on  the  plan  of  securing  their  own 
confort,  they  must  act  in  this  mad  way  :  they  must  put  up  not  only  with 
such  results  (for  they  cannot ;  cure  the  evils),  but  even  with  such  an 
ideal :  they  must  aim  at  such  things.     It  is  clear  what  wants  altering ; 
what  will  free  them ;  what  will  at  least  give  them  liberty  to  hope  and 
try : — to  accept  their  own  suffering,  their  own  oppression,  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  the  smiter.    In  a  word,  to  take  their  martyrdom.    Is  not 
this  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  let  him  take  up  his  cross '  ?     Man  wants 
to  know  a  '  secret '  that  shall  give  to  endurance  the  nature  of  satis- 
faction. 

Here  it  is  :  if  he  could  cast  out  the  beam  from  his  own  eye,  he  might 
then  deal  with  his  brother. 

It  is  this  radical  misconception  of  life — that  it  is  for  us  to  secure 
our  own  comfort  and  maintain  our  own  right — that  is  the  reason  of  the 
social  and  political  failure.  While  thus  feeling,  men  must  try  and  rule 
the  world  by  force,  and  the  world  cannot  be  made  right  or  kept  right 
by  force ;  and  if  it  could,  it  were  the  worst  of  all  things. 

God  has  showed  us  that  law  will  not  do,  and  what  He  does  when  He 
would  attain  in  reality  the  ends — nay  better  ends — than  those  for 
which  the  law  has  toiled  in  vain.  It  is  for  this  that  the  Jewish  sys- 
tem was  ;  by  it  we  see,  comparatively  as  well  as  positively,  God's  use 
of  law : — yet  we  want  to  introduce  it  again  ! 

The  political  and  social  difficulty  is  here.    It  is  not  less  men  would  do  on 
the  other  theory,  but  infinitely  more  :  they  would  do  as  Christ  did — bear 
others'  burdens.     The  evils  then  would  be  truly  remedied,  because  not 
remedied  by  force.     How  grandly  God  has  made  the  world  ;  so  that 
force  cannot  and  shall  not  avail.     To  remedy  its  evils,  we  must  endure 
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them ;  Christ's  is  the  only  remedial  plan.  Must'  not  that  be  a  glorious 
universe,  in  which,  hy  its  very  nature,  bad  as  it  may  seem,  love  only 
does  or  can  prevail  ? 

Life  is  a  martyrdom  ;  greater  and  better  than  it  seems — nay,  the  best 
and  the  greatest :  why  should  God  have  less  than  the  best  ? 

Here  is  true  optimism  :  that  also  is  a  true  instinct  misapplied,  viz.  to 

the  phenomenal  instead  of  the  actual. 

So  this  is  the  weakness  of  philanthropy :  it  is  based  on  a  misconception 
of  life.     It  is  well  for  those  who  think  life  should  be  an  enjoyment, 
and,  being  comfortable,  try  to  make  others  so — but  the  thought  is  a 
mistake,  and  the  failure  evident.     Instead  of  recognizing  the  martyr- 
dom, it  seeks  to  make  a  pleasantness,  of  life.    It  fixes  its  eye  on  the 
phenomenal,  instead  of  the  actual,  good. 

The  use  of  rights  is  to  give  them  up,  not  to  maintain  them  :  we  have 
not  learnt  to  apply  these  to  right  purpose.     When  once  we  understand 
this,  do  we  not  see  how  right  and  good  they  are  :  they  are  exactly  what 
are  wanted  to  be  given  up.     They  are  means  and  instruments  of  self- 
sacrifice.     That  is  why  they  are ;  i.  e.  why  our  self  and  our  social  re- 
lations are — viz.  to  constitute  rights,  as  instruments  of  our  life.     And 
so,  seeing  the  necessity  of  '  rights ' — of  our  having  them  in  order  to 
give — we  see  how  the  whole  error  of  human  life  has  arisen ;  the  treat- 
ing these  on  the  wrong  plan ;  and  how,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
must  have  been.     The  using  '  rights  '  to  maintain  instead  of  sacrifice  is 
parallel  to  the  natural  errors  in  intellect,  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
and  know  it  as  a  law ;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  same  law  in  the 
ethical  world,  altho'  it  is  even  more  plain,  and  moreover  is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  other.     It  is  rights  we  want  for  sacrifice ;  things  that 
we  feel  we  have  a  right  to  maintain,  nay  that  there  seems  even  a  good 
and  duty  in  maintaining ;  they  are  the  only  proper  sacrifice — pleasures 
do  not  suffice. 

And  there  is  another  reason  why  '  rights '  are  the  things  to  be  sacri- 
ficed— viz.  that  they  are  the  self-rights ;  therefore  truly  the  contrary. 

As  '  self '  is  phenomenal,  they  are  not  the  true  ;  and  in  going  against 

them  is  the  true  Tightness — that  is  an  actual  right. 
And  thus,  in  the  willing  sacrifice  of  our  rights,  may  it  not  be  only  our 
conscious  recognition  of  and  conformity  to  the  fact  ?  (as  in  respect  to 
martyrdom ;  which  indeed  is  but  that).     So  may  one  not  trace  the  phe- 
nomenon of  '  rights ' — how  perhaps  it  is  an  inverted  phenomenon  from, 
and  because  of,  the  true  fact  of  right  ?  and  so  to  sacrifice  them  is  truly 
to  maintain.     But  all  this  is  possible  only  by  seeing  the  actual  redemp- 
tion :  and  how  great  a  loss  have  they  who  do  not !     One  might  almost 
say  to  them :  '  if  you  cannot  see  that,  nor  believe  it,  at  least  you  can 
refuse  to  be  saved  yourself ! '  [and  so  we  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
rejection  of  the  gospel  by  so  many,  and  so  good.] 

How  the  practical  results  we  arrive  at  disprove  our  bases,  our  assumed 
principles  and  axioms. 

How  evident  it  is  that  our  axioms  must  be  found  the  chief  sphere  of 

our  error ;  here  is  illimitable  scope  for  rectification.  Surely  it  is  on  this 

point  we  must  work. 

E.  g.,  what  more  logical  and  of  course  than  the  necessity  of  armaments 
for  national  protection  ?  yet  see  to  what  it  conducts  us.  See  the  arm- 
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Bmeats  of  Europe.  Nay,  how  it  involves  direst  sin:  see  what  is  im- 
plied in  the  soldier's  life. 

And  think  how  we  regard  these  things  now.  We  say,  vMually,  <  true, 
these  horrible  things  are  involved,  and  will  happen — but  we  must  be 
safe  and  comfortable ' !  How  wonderful  this  will  appear  to  us  by 
and  bye. 

Then  is  not  this  alone  absolute  disproof  of  the  Tightness  of  the  plan  ? 
Does  not  involving  sin.  simply  and  without  appeal.  tbrbJd  it  ?  Does  it 
not  constitute  it  doing  evil  that  good  may  come — ?  whose  damnation  is 
just'?  But  see  what  this  includes  :  what  overthrow  of  principles  taken 
by  men  as  too  self-evident  to  be  doubted.  Experience — not  self-evid- 
ence— is  the  test  of  truth ;  and  here  is  experimental  disproof.  This  is 
a  principle  to  work  with — the  experimental  disproof  of  our  maxims. 

Here  again  is  a  reconciliation.     Philanthropy  will  not  do :  many  a 
man  has  gone  wrong  by  thinking  about  the  world  instead  of  his  own 
business.     This  has  been  tried  and  received  judgment  against.     It  will 
not  do  to  think  about  the  world,  if  we  are  thinking  how  we  may  save  it ; 
but  to  think  about  it,  how  God  is  saving  it,  is  quite  different.     This  is 
'  fulfilling  the  conditions '  of  that  attitude  of  mind.    It  is  right  and  true, 
and  only  suppressed  to  be  restored  ;  united  with  its  opposite,  viz.  at- 
tending to  our  own  business.     And  here,  by  the  bye,  is  the  strong  point 
in  Maurice — he  is  thinking  about  the  world,  how  it  is  saved  by  God. 

Will  it  not  be  with  our  present  legislation  about  crime  as  it  has  been 
•with  the  past  legislation  about  trade  ? — will  it  not  be  found  that  these 
repressive  systems  are  a  mistake  ? 

Yet  observe,  these  also  commended  themselves  ;  they  were  necessary 
and  self-evident  to  the  whole  community  then:  and  also  doubtless 
had  their  Tightness,  in  a  certain  way. 

Is  it  possible  for  men  to  stand  up  against  the  influence  of  an  un- 
aldiul  wife  ?     I  am  disposed  to  think  not ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  them, 
to  rise  above  the  effect.     And  this  surely  is  right ;  for  it  shows  how 
deep  and  profound  that  union  truly  is:  by  the  negative  the  intensity  of 
the  positive  is  shown. 

A  s  for  the  idea  of  using  the  force  o?  volcanoes,  and  so  averting  eruptions, 
why  should  it  be  thought  more  absurd  than  other  things  that  have  been 
I  pushed  at.  and  yet  succeeded.  [Think  of  the  power  of  the  tides  too]. 
Voles  noes  are  stores  of  immense  amount  of  force — but  why  /oo  much  to 
use  ?  If  ay  it  not  be  that  the  demand  will  be  for  such  immense  amounts  ? 

Is  it  not  a  necessity  that  mischiefs  are  all  possible  sources  of  good  ? 
and  even  the  converse — that  all  possible  sources  of  additional  good  ne- 
cessarily a?-e  harmful  ?  Ever  the  harmful  is  the  seat  of  promise  for  good. 
So  it  is  good  that  the  evils  of  our  life  are  not  got  rid  of  yet,  and  that 
they  even  multiply  as  we  advance,  because  we  come  into  relation  with 
more  things — more  forces — not  yet  made  useful. 

Is  it  thus :  that  everything  useful  is  at  our  first  relation  to  it  harmful  ? 

— iill  we  have  learnt  how  to  use  it  ?     Should  some  instincts  be  ex- 

cepted  from  this  ? 

The  using  existing  materials  applies  to  reform  also  :  for  a  new  social 
state  we  must  en? ploy  what  is. 

For  the  being  of  the  vertebrate  nothing  new  was  introduced,  but  the 

old  articulate  and  mollusc — existing  unrelated,  unorganized — were 

used. 
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And  will  it  not  ever  be  found  that  when  the  new  is  wanted — Is  pre- 
pared for  or  possible — there  are  existing,  unorganized,  the  needed  ele- 
ments ?  Are  there  not  in  faqt,  ever,  when  society  is  fit  for  reform,  two 
opposites,  needing  to  be  made  one  ? — on  the  condition,  i.  e.,  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  corrected  basis  (or  higher  type). 

And  is  not  this  as,  when  a  distinction  of  thought  needs  to  be  marked 
in  words,  there  are  ever  the  words  pre-existing,  tho'  probably  with- 
out accuracy?  And  is  not  this  defining  the  meaning  of  undefined 
words,  according  to  necessity,  a  making  an  organic  whole  ?  And  surely 
it  is,  as,  by  the  mental  necessities,  the  two  words  come  into  use  be- 
fore they  are  organized  into  related  meanings,  by  the  very  same  pro- 
cesses, in  the  organic  world,  the  two  unrelated  opposites — articulate 
and  mollusc — come  into  existence. 

The  necessity  for  the  vertebrate  first  expressed  itself  in  these ;  so 
the  necessity  for  the  perfect  thought  first  expressed  itself  in  the 
undetermined  words. 

And  if  so,  then  surely  the  '  history '  is  similar  in  each  case;  i.  e.  each 
word  answers  to  its  own  animal  form ;  and  the  precedence,  &c.,  is 
the  same  in  each  case.  Is  not  theory  =  mollusc,  and  anticipation 
=  articulate? 

People  think  that  they  must  prosecute,  not  turn  a  criminal  adrift  on 
society;  i.  e.,  must  grasp  the  immediate  (seeming)  good  result. 

— Not  understanding  how  large  the  organization  is  :  how  many  things 
work  together;  how  many  unknown  and  to  us  quite  intangible  links 
unite,  and  forces  are  at  work. 

Is  it  not  like  that  old  unwise  treatment  of  disease,  that  could  not  let  a 
seeming  evil  thing  alone,  but  must  step  in  to  prevent  it,  and  to  attain 
every  immediate  result  ?  Surely  this  treating  crime  by  punishment 
and  disease  by  blind  and  foolish  remedies,  are  the  same  the  same  thing ; 
but  the  former  is  worse — for  there  comes  in  also  the  miserable  mistake 
of  an  '  ideal '  of  society.  In  respect  to  the  body,  we  do  at  least  know 
health  and  disease ;  we  have  a  standard  which  is  something  like  that  of 
Nature.  Is  not  the  grasping  at  an  immediate  result  the  error — a  result 
that  seems  the  good  according  to  our  direct  perceptions,  and  so  has  of 
course  that  mistake  in  it  which  Science  shows  us  so  evidently  and  con- 
tinually— viz.  that  to  this  impression  of  ours  the  case  seems  quite  other 
than  it  is  ;  and  so  we  seek  after  a  result  by  means  not  at  all  adapted  to 
it.  As,  e.  g.,  we  do  not  see  things  all  fall  in  the  same  time ;  and  so  let 
us  suppose  we  made  things  with  a  view  to  get  a  result  like  Nature's — 

so  as  to  fall  of  themselves  at  the  rates  we  see what  a  poor  result  we 

should  get ! 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  how  our  attempts  in  social  life  fail ;  because 
we  actually  do  the  wrong  things,  by  not  knowing  all  the  conditions ; 
(tho'  we  can  prove  them  right  according  to  observation).    And,  in  gen- 
eral, is  not  our  action  made  wrong  by  our  ignoring  that  the  world  is  al- 
truistic ;  acting  on  an  implied  self-theory  ?      There  is  a  fact  unknown. 
Also,  in  this  '  falling,'  is  an  illustration  of  how  observation  may  sup- 
press a  true  idea  by  a  false;  e.  g.,  naturally  one  might  suppose  all 
matter  would  fall  at  an  equal  rate :  observation  would  seem  to  show 
us  not :  then  only  by  knowing  some  unknown  fact  could  we  restore 
that  instinct ;  and  in  union  with  an  opposite. 
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How  far  is  the  tendency  of  people  to  act  for  show,  to  sacrifice  con- 
venience, and  even  better  things,  to  '  appearances,'  a  right  instinct 
wrongly  applied  ?     Does  not  the  altrnistic  view  of  life  at  once  justify 
and  interpret  it  ?     Is  it  not  based  on  the  altruistic  nature  of  our  life,  a 
blind  and  unconscious  teitimony  to  it,  and  an  imperfect  result  of  it  ? 
It  is  '  regarding  others  '  ;  so  it  only  to  be  suppressed  for  perfecting  and 
restoration  ;  i.  e.  for  application  to  the  actual.     Is  it  not  swallowed  up 
in  the  belief  in  redemption  ? 

The  evils  of  private  schools  (Sat.  Rev.  on  flogging)  are  perhaps  true  ; 
but  observe  how  this  indicates  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  plans  adopted, 
but  in  the  very  nature  of  us  men.  For  think  whether  the  idea  of  get- 
ting a  man  of  favorable  antecedents  and  established  character  to  take 
charge  of  the  education  of  one's  sons,  is  not  an  admirable  plan?  Could 
it  be  expected  we  could  have  thought  of  a  better  ?  Also,  there  is  an- 
other point  :  see  how,  in  the  condemnation  of  certain  things,  there  is  an 
implied  postulate  that  other  plans  might  answer  better  —  a  constant  error 
here.  Is  there  not  a  likelihood  that  this  too  is  the  truth  :  —  that  our 
natural  impressions  as  to  the  social  plans  and  contrivances  that  will 
answer  well  are  opposite  to  the  true  ? 

Is  it  not  thus  :  —  the  true  good  is  only  to  be  obtained  thro'  knowledge, 
and  we  try  in  ignorance  ;  as  men,  in  ignorance,  tried  to  get  the  world 


good  ;  and  God  winked  at  it. 
h 


Is  here  a  key  to  human  life  —  man's  natural  impression  of  good  plans 
being  false  ;  and  necessarily,  as  being  the  expression  of  a  false  feeliug  ? 
May  there  not  be  danger,  lest,  in  speaking  evil  of  enjoying,  it  tend 
to  induce  a  disregard  to  others'  enjoying?  a  hard,  unattractive  way,  re- 
pellent and  crushing  to  the  young  ?  On  the  other  hand,  feeling  that  the 
whole  fundamental  scheme  of  our  life  is  false,  and  is  the  thing  which  is 
in  fault,  surely  has  this  good  —  it  makes  us  less  hard  on  individuals,  less 
repellent  and  harsh  ;  it  helps  us  to  hate  the  sin  without  hating  the 
sinner. 

Think  even  of  this  also  :  —  if  pain  to  the  self  be  the  true  good,  if  loss 
and  sacrifice  be  the  good  as  perceived  by  self  —  then  must  not  even  the 
joy  of  lovers  and  of  marriage  be  placed  on  the  evil  side  ? 

"We  feel  that  pleasure  must  be  good  because  we  like  it  and  are  content 
with  it  ;  but  we  must  correct  ourselves  and  see  the  true  question. 
Nor  is  it  that  we  are  to  seek  not  to  care  about  happiness  ;  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  happiness  we  must  see  this  —  it  is  fulfilling  its  conditions. 
The  self  in  us  imposes  on  us  ever  this  condition  :  of  attaining  every- 
thing thro'  and  by  its  opposite  ;  and  for  happiness  too  we  must  fulfil 
it.  The  self  necessitates  it,  and  it  cannot  be  escaped.  This  is  not 
the  fact  —  this  union  of  opposites  —  it  is  a  result  or  phenomenon  from 
this  '  self.' 

I'his  good  to  the  self  must  also  be  not-good  :  —  must  it  not  be  so  if  pain 
is  the  good  ? 

But  see  now  :  if  pain  be  the  good,  then  is  not  pleasure  also  good,  viz. 
as  a  means  and  instrument  of  sacrifice  ?  How  wonderful  that  blind 
feeling  there  has  been  in  the  world,  of  pain  as  the  good,  in  and  for 
itself;  and  how  vainly  this  age  tries  to  set  it  aside  !  So  is  it  with 
this  '  love  '  as  it  is  with  the  '  organic  '  in  Kature  :  it  seems-;—  is  to  self 
—  the  life  ;  but  is  it  truly  the  not-life,  coming  by  the  absence  ? 
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And  then  these  '  family  ties '  also  will  not  do,  as  in  fact  we  see.  IB  it 
for  this  that,  as  we  see,  so  much  evil  comes  from  the  domestic  relations  ; 
that  the  sexual  relation  brings  the  worst  results  on  human  social  life  ? 
Think  of  this,  in  general:  how  from  all  pleasure  springs  evil;  true 
moral  evil — sin.  How  could  the  fruits  be  evil,  if  the1  root  were  not  ? 

Here  too  we  see  the  error  of  puritanism.  It  was  right,  in  a  certain 
sense,  in  its  feeling  about  pleasure ;  yet  it  tried  to  suppress  the  self- 

fleasure  without  seeing  the  altruistic — without  fulfilling  the  conditions, 
t  tried  to  suppress  instead  of  to  fulfil ;  by  negative  instead  of  positive. 
Whatsoever  we  can  thus  accept  as  a  pain — knowing  what  pain  is,  and 
why  it  is  felt  as  evil — have  we  not  mastered  ?     Nay,  is  it  not  so  we 
have  to  come  to  life  ?  to  take  it  as  a  good — a  pain.  [Surely  this  is  simply 
what  we  have  seen:  that  life  is  a  martyrdom].     And  once  more;  all 
this  is  an  instance  of  the  law  that  God  seems  to  demand  of  us  to  give 
up  what  He  means  to  give  us.     Does  not  this  giving  up  of  things  as 
happiness  fulfil  the  condition  of  their  being  happiness  ?     And  so  the 
giving  up  the  domestic  life  on  the  basis  of  pleasure  may  fulfil  the  condi- 
tion of  our  having  it  as  pleasure  ? 

By  the  bye,  if  so  many  women  must  live  single  lives  (as  it  seems  they 
must  now),  were  it  not  better  to  have  them  accept  it  with  worthy  and 
elevated  motives  ? — giving  themselves  to  it,  in  fact  ?  And  yet  is  not 
this  a  self-goodness  too  ?  surely  it  has  been  tried  and  failed. 

We  know  that  our  vices — our  evil  deeds  and  passions — will  not  do  :  is 
not  the  great  thing  we  have  to  learn  that  our  goodness  will  not  do  ?  And 
is  not  this  what  God  is  teaching  us  ? — i.  e.  we  must  give  up  our  ideas. 
Is  not  man's  chief  evil  ever  from  this  trying  to  carry  out  his  own  plans? 
This  law,  that  that  which  is  practically  true  is  not  the  true — is  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  true — will  be  sure  to  apply  to  the  social  and  the  moral ; 
to  politics  and  ethics.  Surely  here  it  should  be  of  widest  and  deepest 
meaning. 

What  does  the  instinct  of  '  punishing '  mean  ?  and  how  would  it  be 
seen  a  right  one  if  man  were  right  in  his  being  or  consciousness — i.  e., 
if  he  were  altruistic  ?  Does  it  mean  this,  in  part : — that  the  things  to 
be  done  must  be  done  in  spite  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  feel  or  do 
what  is  not  the  thing? — that  the  world  cannot  stop  for  them. 

What  a  strange  notion,  that  children  should  conform  to  our  ideas  of 
propriety,  &c.,  when  these  are  themselves  only  conventional ;  and  we  do 
not  know  that  in  the  future  they  will  be  thought  good,  even  for  adults 
What  lessons  there  is  an  opportunity  for  teaching  to  children,  about  the 
true  nature  of  things  and  of  life ;  e.  g.,  by  letting  them  have  comfort  in 
naughtiness,  how  we  might  make  them  know  about  the  relation  of  the 
pleasant  and  the  good ;  get  all  that  rooted  in  them ;  so  as  in  fact  to  set 
aside  and  anticipate  all  instructions  and  admonitions  as  to  those  points  in 
adult  life  which  are  now  so  necessary,  so  abundant,  and  so  useless  too. 
So  all  these  were  done  with — passed,  as  it  were,  before :  the  ethical 
edification  of  an  adult  might  begin  at  a  higher  level. 

These  rudiments  ought  to  be  mastered  in  childhood: — to  do  as 
we  do  is  like  leaving  children  uneducated,  and  to  try  and  teach 
them  their  letters  when  they  are  grown  up  [almost  all  we  try  to 
teach  men  is  like  the  alphabet  of  morals]  ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  any 
good  comes  of  that.  Surely  if  once  we  could  get  a  right  understanding 
of  the  phenomenalness  of  phenomenal  things — if  we  once  got  the  right 
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idea  about  them — we  should  be  able  to  use  them  properly ;  to  give  them 
up  for  the  children's  development,  &c. 

Here  is  a  case  of  union  of  opposites  :  the  instinct  is  the  value  of  these 
things  (suppressed)  ;  the  true  perception  of  their  value  is  to  unite 
this  with  its  opposite  of  no-value. 

The  object  is  not  for  children  to  be  orderly  and  perfect,  but  to  grow 
into  orderly  and  perfect  men ;  for  which,  surely,  they  must  be  not  so. 

The   system   of   tyranny  on  the  Continent  arises  exactly  from  the 
plan  thought  right  with  children — that  of  not  permitting  evils.     Is 
there  not  a  practical  rule,  as  well  as  a  theoretical  one,  that  what  men 
are  naturally  prone  to  do  (as  well  as  to  think)  is  not  the  right  ? — it  is 
to  be  suppressed,  but  also  to  be  restored,  and  in  union  with  an  opposite. 
The  suppression  will  come,  at  some  time  ;  either  with  or  without  un- 
derstanding what  it  is. 

What  does  it  mean,  by  the  bye,  when  the  hand  works  what  the  will 
does  not  mean  ?  A  revelation  is  here  if  we  had  not  theories  to  bind 


Have  not  women  a  defectiveness,  like  that  of  genius,  as  '  condition ' 
of  their  capacity  ? — like  genius,  they  have  an  internal,  true,  deep,  per- 
ception.    It  is  not  a  '  faculty '  (unless,  indeed,  all  our  '  faculties  '  are 
thus  by  negations),  but  by  absence  of  other  perceptions.     It  is  by  their 
non-perception  of  the  phenomenal,  in  shape  of  the  logical,  or  purely  in- 
tellectual, just  as  genius  is  by  non-perception  of  '  apparent.'    Thus  wo- 
men answer  to  genius.     As  I  have  said :  '  men  of  genius  are  the  women 
of  the  race.'     So  there  is  a  defectiveness  felt  in  women,  and  truly ;  but 
also  it  is  felt — tho'  only  beginning  to  be  done  justice  to — that  with  this 
is  a  correspondent  'gift.'     The  day  for  woman  is  coming,  even  yet.    Is 
it  not  interesting  to  see  that  every  '  gift '  is  by  a  defect  or  absence  ? — 
and  see  also :  if  these  are  by  '  absences,'  then  all  imply  more  [as  I  have 
seen:  a  negative  cause  for  a  thing  implies  something  which  gives  that, 
and  more  than  that].     So,  tracing  the  bearing  of  this — by  seeing  what 
'  faculties '  thus  arise  by  particular  defects,  or  absences — may  we  not 
come  to  see  what  truly  is  in  man ;  have  a  right  positive  apprehension  ? 
It  is  as  in  Nature : — if  organic  life  arises  by  a  negative,  then  it  im- 
plies what  is  in  Nature.  So,  if  woman's  special  faculty  come  by  a  par- 
ticular absence,  does  it  not  imply  what  is  in  humanity  ?  and  man's 
too,  by  a  different '  absence.'  Does  not  this  remind  us  of  particular  mo- 
tions from  equilibrium,  by  special  absences  ?     It  shows  the  union  of 
opposites  in  the  actual — this  is  equilibrium. 

Do  we  not  see  the  rightness  of  those  principles  which  reject  social- 
istic schemes,  and  insist  that,  while  men  are  as  they  are,  self-interest 
must  be  appealed  to  ?  and  were  not  this  strife  reconciled  by  the  recog- 
nition that  tho'  this  is  so,  yet  it  means  a  defective  state  of  man  ;  if  the 
socialistic  impulse  were  admitted  as  a  true  instinct  and  prophecy :  in 
short,  if  men  said,  '  true  ;  but  fulfil  the  conditions.' 

That  idea  goes  with  others ;  those  of  freedom,  spiritual  insight,  &c.  ; 

whicn  are  true  only  of  the  truly  human  man,  not  of  the  'self :  and 

all  have  a  common  source  and  necessity  and  imperfection. 

Doubtless  men's  exertions  bring  about  a  state  of  things  which  they 
think  and  feel  better ;  or  at  least  which  they  think  so  naturally  and  at 
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first,  until  they  have  experienced  and  tried  it.  But  the  very  question 
is,  whether  this  really  is  hotter — this  self-civilization,  or  state  of  attain- 
ing pleasant  things  on  the  principle  of  each  man  getting  the  most  he 
can.  True,  this  order  and  industry  is  hetter  for  the  man's  self  (so  we 
speak  of  <  self-help,'  &c.)  ;  but  what  if  that  be  a  minus,  and  so  the  more 
good  for  that  be  truly  the  less  good  ;  and  so  the  development  of  man's 
industry  for  self-purposes  truly  a  worse  ? 

So  man's  being  to  so  large  an  extent — and  apparently  primarily — in 
a  savage  state,  were  less  a  mystery.  That  might  not  be  a  real  worse. 
And  also  one  may  see  the  relation  of  this  (truly  evil)  self-good,  viz.  as 
a  wrong  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  right.  And  does  not  this 
account  for  man's  discontent  with  it  ?  his  sneers,  and  feeling  (more  or 
less  openly  expressed)  that  it  is  bad  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  law  and  principles— the  right,  in  everything 
— will  reveal  itself,  if  only  we  are  content  to  wait. — E.  g.,  is  there  not  a 
valuable  thought  respecting  the  right  amount  and  limit  of  luxury  in  the 
shape  of  possessing  valuable  or  beautiful  things  ?  It  occurred  to  me  thus  : 
with  regard  to  children — the  principle  is  to  sacrifice  furniture  to  their 
training ;  i.  e.,  not  to  deal  with  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the 
'  things,' but  in  all  cases  to  do  what  is  best  for  their  moral  development, 
and  suffer  the  things  to  be  injured,  if  it  should  be  a  consequence  of  this  : 
to  use  the  furniture  subordinately  to  the  children's  training ;  and  if  in 
this  it  is  spoilt,  surely  it  is  expended  in  the  very  best  way,  put  to  a  truly 
good  and  worthy  use. 

For    fine  or  sound   furniture  is  of  no  value  or  good  except  in   its 
being  as  we  '  like'  it ;  and  if  we  prefer  furniture  damaged  in  the  train- 
ing of  children,  why,  that  is  the  best :  in  fact,  our  furniture  is  verit- 
ably and  actually  improved  by  that  *  damage.' 
In  brief,  this  is  to  place  the  children  above  .the  chairs  and  tables. 

But  now,  see  how  this  is  a  much  wider,  and  indeed  an  universal,  prin- 
ciple.    Here  is  the  very  '  law '  we  want,  to  regulate  the  employment  of 
fine  and  costly  things :  it  is  simply  to  place  man  above  them.     Thus  : — 
use  those  things  only,  and  in  such  way  only  use  them,  as  shall  be  com- 
patible with  our  treating  men  always  and  absolutely  in  the  best  way  for 
them,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  '  things.' — Place  man  above 
the  chattels ;  that  is  all.     This  is  simply  consistent  anti-slavery ;  and 
thus  anti-slavery  itself  becomes  elevated — for  slavery  is  simply  subor- 
dinating men  to  '  goods ';  and  to  whatever  extent  this  is  done,  there  is 
so  much  slavery,  truly.     So  far  is  the  man  deprived  of  his  'rights';  for 
one  of  those — which  indeed  includes  all  others — is  that  of  being  treated 
as  is  simply  best  for  him,  without  regard  to  '  things.' 

How  simply  and  beautifully  this  limits— not  artificially  or  ascetically, 
but  generously  and  naturally — the  domain  of  expenditure.  Have  no- 
thing which  you  cannot  afford  to  let  be  spoiled,  if  the  treating  any  human 
individual  in  the  purely  best  way  for  him,  morally,  demands  it :  let  there 
be  nothing  possessed  which  shall  demand  or  induce  or  suffer  you  to  sub- 
ordinate the  moral  nature  of  any  man  or  child  to  it. 

See  how  this  also  cuts  at  the  use  of  an  army,  which  necessarily  sacri- 
fices men.  If  it  be  said,  '  but  by  abolishing  that,  worse  evils  will  en- 
sue*— is  that  our  business,  or  God's?  No  wonder  a  speculative 
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atheism  should  arise  in  the  Church,  when  it  is  radically  atheistic  prac- 
tically. 

In  fact,  do  we  not  sacrifice  the  really  valuable  things  to  chairs  and  tables  ? 
and  is  it  not  an  insanity,  the  value  we  place  upon  them  ?  Must  we  not 
come  to  recognize  that  they  are  strictly  toys — viz.  things  whose  sole  use 
and  value  depends  on  their  influence  on  us — and  use  them  so  ? 

For  of  course  there  is  no  real  good  or  value  in  wood  and  iron,  silk  or 
wool,  &c.,  being  one  way  rather  than  another ;  it  is  simply  our  feel- 
ing that  makes  any  difference.  They  are  toys,  and  men  have  been 
children. 

The  case  is  simply  this : — that  in  dealing  with  these  things,  men  have 
taken  an  isolated  view  of  them,  and  have  not  looked  at  them  in  their  re- 
lations. So  sumptuary  laws  and  asceticism  also  are  right,  but  they  erred 
in  the  same  way — by  not  regarding  the  relations  of  the  case,  and  so  did 
not  place  the  use  on  its  true  ground. 

How  interesting  it  is  to  note,  that  all  the  schemes  of  the  well-to-do  for 
making  the  poor  better  off  without  their  sacrifice,  turn  out  to  be  failures. 
Is  there  not  a  practical  law  evident  here : — that  the  capable  should  un- 
dertake the  discomfort,  and  not,  as  now,  let  it  fall  on  the  incapable  ?  "Is 
not  the  fact  simply  this : — that,  as  men  are,  some  people  must  be  sub- 
jected to  discomfort ;  and  the  rule  is  that  it  should  be  willingly  borne  by 
those  who  are  able  to  avoid  it,  not  thrown  on  those  who  cannot — thro* 
mental  (or  moral)  defect  or  feebleness. 

Also  there  is  prudence  here:  for  those  ' incapables,'  whom  society 

thrusts  aside,  become  such  avengers  on  it.    It  does  not  even  succeed  in 

its  immediate  object — on  its  own  principles  it  pays  too  dear. 

And  see  how  beautiful  it  is  : — discomfort,  willingly  borne,  is  happiness ; 

when  thrust  unwillingly  on  the  weak,  it  is  misery.     See  how  admirably 

the  world  is  made.     Not  only  is  this  bearing  of  discomfort  a  happiness, 

it  is  the  happiness — the  only  true  or  really  satisfying.    It  is  fulfilling  the 

condition  of  happiness.    And  see  what  an  illustration  this  is  of  Nature's 

securing  many  ends  by  one  means : — here  is  another  fruit  of  this ;  which 

is  also  fulfilling  the  condition  of  being  happy. 

Is  it  not  well  to  see  this  law,  of  fulfilling  conditions  by  uniting  with  an 
opposite,  established  in  the  intellectual,  and  so  to  extend  it  also  to  the 
ethical. 

And  again :  if  this  be  the  case  here,  is  so  everywhere ;  i.  e.  the  '  fulfilling 
conditions '  must  ever  have  other  ends,  necessities  and  results ;  which 
surely  one  should  see.     And,  as  a  rule,  is  it  not  done  rather  thro'  these, 
than  merely  for  the  sake  of  that  of  which  it  is  the  condition  ?  nay,  is  it 
not  necessary  (in  order  to  '  fulfil '  this)  that  it  should  be  so  ? — even  as 
it  is  a  necessity  that  discomfort  on  the  part  of  those  who  could  escape  it 
must  be  accepted  for  the  sake  of  those  who  otherwise  could  not,  or  it 
would  not  be  the  means  of  happiness. 

See  now  asceticism  again  :  —  this  was  accepting  discomfort,  not 
for  others'  sake,  but  as  a  condition  of  happiness ;  and  it  would  not  do. 
Yet  this  was  a  true  instinct,  tho'  wrongly  applied :  it  is  true,  discom- 
fort accepted  is  the  condition  of  happiness.  Is  there  a  law  here  ? — 

(1)  that  instinct,  wrongly  applied,  is  ever  doing  that  which  truly  is  a 
condition  of  something  for  the  sake  of  that,  and  not  altruistically ;  and 

(2)  that  to  do  this— to  try  to  fulfil  the  condition  merely  for  that  end 
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•—will  and  must  fail  ?     [But  observe,  many  of  those  monks  did  it 

rightly ;  viz.  devoted  themselves  to  the  suffering  and  incapable.] 
'  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens ' — yes,  of  the  mentally  incapable  as  well 
as  physically.  "We  have  got  to  the  point  of  not  suffering  the  physically 
impotent  to  bear  the  discomforts  which  would  fall  on  them  ;  in  this  we 
have  advanced  beyond  the  ancients  :  almost  the  worst  point  of  the  classic 
nations  was  their  non-care  of  such.  But  we  treat  the  mentally  weak,  i.e. 
the  foolish,  the  incapable,  as  they  treated  cripples,  and  let  them  take 
their  chance.  We  have  another  step  to  take. 

So,  doubtless,  the  good  things  of  this  world  would  fall  to  the  fools. — 

This  is  just  as  it  should  be. 

Must  one  not  come  to  see  that  people  are  implicitly  and  assuredly  be- 
lieving as  indubitable  matters  of  course,  things  the  most  incredible  and 
unsupportable  to  one  who  does  not  share  the  beliefs  ? 

— illustrated  in  so  many  instances  which  strike  us  all,  in  the  beliefs  of 

savage  nations,  &c. 

E.  g.,  that  a  man's  business  is  to  '  live  according  to  his  means/  to  collect 
all  comforts  and  advantages  for  '  his  own  family,'  not  regarding  those  of 
others.  One  must  understand  that  these  are  really  the  firm  convictions 
of  men :  and  one  is  helped  towards  this  by  remembering  our  own  firm 
conviction  of  a  '  material  substratum  ';  than  which  no  belief  whatever 
surely  could  be  more  amazing  to  a  Being  not  so  constituted  as  to  share 
it. 

The  savage,  in  his  ignorance,  preferring  many  pence  to  a  few  pounds, 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  our  naturally  grasping  after  the  less  good 
things  rather  than  the  best :  and  so  Satan  is  like  a  corrupt  trader,  tempt- 
ing us  with  pence,  that  we  may  forego  pounds.  "We  must,  bye  the  bye, 
extend  the  idea  of  his  agency :  he  has  part  in  this  kind  of  deceiving. 
We  ought  to  think  of  him  as  concerned  not  only  in  our  '  sins,'  but  in  our 
mistakes.  '  He  deceiveth  the  whole  world ';  we  ought,  therefore,  to  find 
his  agency  in  our  being  deceived;  our  having  feelings  and  firm  convic- 
tions and  assurance  of  right  and  good  in  that  which  is  not  so — this  is 
being  'deceived.' 

How  manful  in  their  thoughts  and  appreciations  children  soon  become 
whose  actions  are  not  coerced.    Is  it  not  clear  that  by  the  practice  of 
coercion  children's  faculties  are  crushed  and  retarded  in  a  way  which  is 
not  right,  and  which  nothing  can  justify  ?— and  this  alone  settles  the 
question  :  for  no  purpose  and  on  no  ground  whatsoever,  has  any  person 
a  right  so  to  debar  a  child  from  the  development  of  its  nature.     We  ab- 
solutely do  not  know,  because  we  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  see,  what 
children  are,  and  how  much  is  in  them.    We  act  by  them  on  a  theory  of 
our  own,  which  does  very  partial  justice  to  the  facts. 

We  may  illustrate  the  error  of  coercing  children  thus  : — it  is  as  if  we 
should  try  to  teach  them  to  write  by  holding  and  guiding  their  hands, 
so  that  they  should  not  make  bad  letters.  Probably  this  used  to  be, 
and  people  failed  therein,  as  we  do  in  the  moral.  Why  should  that  be 
conducted  on  a  plan  which  is  bad  for  all  else  ?  it  is  like  assuming,  in 
thought,  certain  points,  instead  of  examining. 

Is  not  the  non-controlling  of  children's  actions  to  be  fairly  illustrated  by 
rulers  ceasing  to  control  opinions  ?  They  thought,  and  most  naturally^ 
that  they  ought  to  conti  ol  (expression  of)  opinion ;  and  yet  we  see  it 
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may  be,  and  often  is,  not  only  mischievous,  but  wicked  :  and  if  parents 
say,  '  we  have  a  responsibility,  and  the  power  is  given  us  to  use,'  &c.,  so 
did  despotic  rulers  think  and  say.  People  do  think  wrong,  and  spread 
mischief,  but  it  is  better  so ;  and  so  it  is  better  for  children  to  do  wrong 
also.  In  truth,  is  not  the  ceasing  to  control,  by  punishment,  expression 
of  opinion,  the  first  step  in  ceasing  to  control  by  punishment  actions,  or 
crimes  ? 

It  abandons  altogether  and  at  once  the  ground  that  wickedness  or 
mischief  in  the  thing  done  is  ground  for  coercion  by  punishment. 
Must  not  that  necessarily  follow  ?  is  it  not  inevitably  involved  1     Why 
indeed  does  it  begin  with  'opinion,'  rather  than  actions? 

Does  not  society  want  organizing  ?  and  can  it  not  be  done  ?  For 
what  is  needed,  but  to  be  true  to  the  fact?  '  Organization '  is  in,  and 
necessarily  flows  from,  the  man  who  sees  that ;  nothing  remains  but  to 
conform  to  it.  So  from  the  seers  human  life  receives  its  shape. 

Think  of  the  value  of  asceticism  as  a  historical  fact,  as  proving  that 
there  is  in  men  goodness  enough  willingly  to  undergo  the  sacrifice  in- 
volved in  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  and  choosing  the  lowest  place. 
There  it  is,  proved;  it  is  no  theory.     And  farther;  there  is  this  ele- 
ment, this  existing  material,  to  be  used.     It  must  have  its  place ;  it 
cannot  be  annihilated ;  no  theory  of  the  future  can  be  true  which  does 
not  embrace  it.     It  may  be  seemingly  inoperative  now,  but  it  is  latent ; 
produces  part  of  the  '  tension,'  it  prevents  the  settled  state  of  society. 
But  see  how  in  most  thoughts  of  the  future  it  is  ignored : — '  ultimate 
civilization,'  e.  g. ;  and  the  results  aimed  at  by  'philanthropists,'  &c. 
The  socialists  here  are  much  truer  than  those  who  scorn  them  for  their 
ignorance  of  human  nature ;  they  are  less  ignorant ;  they  do  it  more 
justice  and  treat  it  more  as  it  is.    Here  is  the  element,  exhibited  in  as- 
ceticism, which  justifies  them. 

With  regard  to  French  literature  repudiating  morality  and  existing 
law,  affirming  <  esprit  de  mal  et  de  bon  c'est  un  ;  c'est  Dieu,'  &c. — may 
not  all  this  be  seen  necessary  in  the  fact  of  the  phenomenalness  of  the 
physical  ?  and  is  it-not  mysterious  only  because  that  is  not  recognized  ? 
Is  not  this  also  interpreted  ?  is  it  not  true  that  phenomenal  good  and  evil 
are  not  truly  so  ?  But  it  is  curious  to  note  the  form  this  takes  : — denying 
the  moral  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  and  affirming  exclusively  the 
physical.  It  is  the  exact  converse  to  the  stoical  view ;  which  denied 
the  physical  good  and  bad.  These  French  writers  also  affirm  that  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  are  one.  This  would  be  right  if  they  did  but 
recognize  the  phenomenal  character  in  the  physical. 

Surely  such  metaphysicians  as  Mansel,  affirming  our  ontology  phe- 
nomenal, must  see  that  there  can  be  no  evidence  against  the  physical 
and  spiritual  being  one.  And  if  so,  then  surely  we  ought  to  think 
BO,  or  we  affirm  without  reason.  The  opinion  of  their  being 
two  and  distinct  has  rested  wholly  on  our  having  thought  them 
not  phenomenal ;  it  is  a  consequence  of  that  error.  Now  is  it  not 
strange  that  men  should  correct  the  error  and  yet  not  escape  the  con- 
sequence ?  In  fact,  is  it  not  demonstrative,  self-evident — if  we  had 
not  pre -convictions — that  these  two  phenomenals  must  be  the  phe- 
nomenon of  one  ? 

Thinking  of  the  cost  of  medical  attendance,  it  struck  me  that  the 


payment  is  taken  from  those  who  can  least  afford  to  give  it— from  those 
laboring  under  infirmity  or  laid  aside  by  disease.  Truly  it  is  the  healthy 
should  pay  for  the  sick.     And  it  would  be  so  if  the  true  relations  of 
things  were  seen :  it  would  be  a  matter  of  course  ;  as  much  as  that  a 
man  should  pay  his  laborers. 

Do  they  not,  indeed,  « bear  our  burdens  '  ?  How  beautiful  the  world 
would  be  to  us  if  we  once  saw  it  so  !  and  that  precept,  '  bear  one  an- 
other's burdens,'  how  full  of  a  new  loveliness  then.  It  is  simply  '  be 
true  to  the  fact.' 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  disposition  which  led  us  to  demand  to 
understand,  and  be  content  with  the  existence  of  painful  things,  if 
we  see  their  root  and  necessity,  were  bad  practically.  But  surely 
this  alone  might  stamp  it  part  of  Nature.  True,  it  makes  one  con- 
tent ;  but  then  it  makes  one  content — nay  choose — to  be  oneself  the 
one  to  bear.  Does  it  not  thus,  in  fact,  give  the  only  practical  solu- 
tion ? — the  acceptance  of  the  fact  is  a  necessity  for  any  success  at 
all.  What  is  more  utterly  unpractical  than  our  frantic  attempts  to 
alter — to  alter  Nature  ?  The  precept  is  not  'remove  others' 
burdens.' 

But,  if  this  be  so — if,  in  fact,  the  well  should  pay  for  the  sick — may  we 
not  come  to  see  a  Tightness  in  that  fact  of  pauperism — how  far  the  well 
do  pay  for  the  sick  ?  Is  there  not  here  a  phenomenon  of  a  deep  law  ? 
And  this  suggests  whether  it  may  not  be  that  all  the  facts  of  human 
life  may  be  seen  thus  related  to  the  great  spiritual  fact ;  all  seen  aright 
and  glorified  in  the  new  light  upon  them  ? 

With  regard  to  servants : — surely  there  is  a  principle  evident  for  the 
rectification  of  this  matter.  Is  it  not  the  recognition  of  rights  on  their 
part  ? — rights,  instead  of  kindness,  &c.  As  it  is,  no  limits  are  recog- 
nized to  the  service  due ;  every  single  thing  is  subjected  to  the  mis- 
tress's control :  e.  g.  certain  times  should  be  exempted  from  control,  and 
so  on.  This  other  plan  is  a  constant  tension,  in  which  '  kindness  '  of 
course  leads  to  encroachment — it  can  be  no  other  :  the  complaint  is  cer- 
tainly true  ;  it  must  be,  The  attempt  to  establish  rights  manifests  it- 
self in  this  form,  and  must. 

Holmes  says  :  '  all  faith  is  the  unbelief  of  a  less  fact  for  the  sake  of 
a  greater ;  and  some  people  can  see  only  the  unbelief,  not  the  belief.' 
And  see,  this  is  true  of  the  practical,  as  well  as  the  theoretical.    Every 
better  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  letting  go  of  a  less.     So  in 
respect  to  children :— for  the  gold  of  true  obedience  we  must  give  the 
tinsel  of  outward  conformity.     And  perhaps  here  is  an  error  we  fall 
into  : — of  two  '  goods,'  one  of  which  only  can  be  attained  (as  here),  we 
may  recognize  the  one  as  somewhat  better  than  the  other,  but  may  fafl. 
to  see  how  much ;  and  so  still  hold  to  the  less  as  afraid  to  give  it  up. 
We  think  the  less  will  do,  when  it  will  not. 

Another  reason  for  substituting  teaching  for  coercion  in  the  training 
of  children  is  furnished  by  the  very  lawlessness  which  tends  to  prevail 
in  families ;  the  in-discipline  which  characterizes  American  children, 
e.  g.  :  thus,  viz.,  that  the  coercive  system  will  not  be  maintained;  that 
it  is  and  will  be  practically  abandoned  or  carried  out  quite  inefficiently  ; 
and  then  there  come  all  the  evils  of  no  subordination  at  all.  Ttie  teach- 
ing plan  is  better  because  safer ;  it  is  not  in  the  same  danger  of  being 
set  aside. 
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The  other  is  set  aside  because,  being  an  inversion  of  the  true  idea,  it 
cannot  maintain  its  ground,  and  must  be  suppressed.  It  is  the  less 
good ;  and,  as  all  such  must  be  done  away,  the  question  is,  shall  it  be 
done  away  by  adding  (which  is  the  teaching  plan),  or  by  a  losing 
(which  is  the  plan  of  lawlessness)  ?  Here  is  an  illustration  of  how 
both  a  plus  and  a  minus  do  away  with  the  'thing.' 

This  is  worth  noting : — when  we  give  up  putting  down,  or  trying  to 
put  down,  bad  things  by  force,  our  judgment  is  liberated  from  a  bond- 
age ;  we  are  more  able  to  estimate  whether  a  thing  is  bad.     Else,  to 
avoid  the  hard,  perhaps  impossible,  task  of  trying  to  put  down  a  bad 
thing,  we  may  refuse  to  allow  it  bad. 

Surely,  in  order  to  be  used  aright,  pleasure  should  be  tasted  before  it 
is  foregone.  Both  positively  and  negatively  is  not  this  right  ?  Merely 
to  refuse  to  taste  surely  is  asceticism.  And  thus  too  the  question  is  an- 
swered, '  how  should  all  forego,  and  for  whom  ? ' — there  will  ever  be 
the  demand  for  foregoing,  that  all  may  taste.  This  '  tasting '  surely  is 
right  [else  how  can  there  be  true  giving  up  ?]  especially  in  this — that 
there  is  in  the  best  pleasures  so  much  of  enlightenment  and  develop- 
ment to  the  nature,  so  much  to  advance  the  moral  training.  Pleasures 
should  be  used  so  far  as  this  ;  and  this  comes  with  them  at  first — with 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  novelty.  A  person  refined  by  pleasure  can  de- 
scend without  loss ;  it  is  hard  to  rise  without. 

And  also  is  it  not  the  fact  that  its  refining  tendency  is  at  first :  that 
the  pursuit  of  it  persisted  in  degrades  ?  Is  here  a  key  to  the  effects 
of  art  ? 

Is  there  not  here  a  true  perfectness  of  beauty  and  adaptation — like  Na- 
ture ?     To  taste  and  to  give  up  is  absolutely  to  make  the  most  pleasure. 
Two  ends  are  here  answered  by  one  means :  besides  the  progress  which 
is  determined  by  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  being  when  it  is  new,  there 
is  also  the  greatest  joy.     So,  by  foregoing  after  tasting,  all  the  pleasure 
is  obtained,  and  in  highest  form ;  heightened  even  by  being  idealized, 
perhaps  ;   and  disappointment  and  weariness  escaped.    It  is  holding  on, 
and  trying  to  make  pleasure  permanent,  which  is  against  its  nature, 
causes  these  to  be  felt.     This  law  of  tasting  and  foregoing  is  to  make 
pleasure  always  new. 

In  thus  treating  the  question  of  pleasure  experimentally — testing  it 
by  facts — we  have  an  instance  of  getting  the  true  dicta  of  the  senses 
by  rising  above  them. 

The  parallel  between  the  correction  of  the  intellectual  life  (in  Sci- 
ence) and  that  needed  for  the  practical  life,  seems  perfect.  The  old 
dogmas  were  based  on  impressions  hastily  assumed  from  the  senses  :  men 
felt  or  perceived  certain  things,  and  immediately  laid  down  their  max- 
ims and  carried  them  out,  assuming  them  to  be  true  and  fit  for  guides. 
But  in  fact  they  were  not  so  ;  those  impressions  are  not  adapted  to  give 
such  maxims  or  rules  :  they  want  examination  and  testing.  Now  the 
practical  case  is  just  like  this  :  the  practice  of  life  is  based  on  impres- 
sions of  the  senses,  which  give  us  immediately  certain  ideas,  seeming  to 
us  matters  of  course,  and  quite  certain. 

How  this  bears  on  our  certainty  that  there  is  '  matter ' :  there  is  just 
such  an  '  impression.'  And  why  are  these  made  to  seem  so  certain  ? 
may  one  not  see  that  right  and  necessary  ?  But  meanwhile  have  we 
not  reason  to  be  sure  that  they  are  opposite  to  the  true  ? 
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E.  g.,  a  thing  is  pleasurable ;  at  once  we  conclude  that  the  way  to  be 
happy  is  to  have  that  always,  or  as  much  as  we  like.  This  is  like  that 
old  plan  of  drawing  dogmas  from  the  first  sensuous  impressions.  They 
are  not  adapted  to  give  rules  and  truths  in  that  way. 

In  fact,  they  give  the  opposites  to  the  truth.  All  this  which  experi- 
ence teaches  about  pleasure  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  law,  of  our 
impressions  leading  us  to  the  opposite  of  the  true.  It  ought  to  be  so : 
our  feeling  about  pleasure,  and  disappointment  and  error,  might  have 
been  foretold. 

These  impressions  need  testing  and  correcting.  There  is  this  law  to  be 
be  taken  into  account,  among  others— that  the  pleasantness  of  pleasure 
lies  so  greatly  in  novelty  :  this  we  do  not  know  at  first,  and  it  modifies 
all  the  conclusions  we  immediately  draw. 

Wonderful  are  the  relations  of  that  discovery  of  the  laws  of  intellect  : 
necessarily  it  must  be  related  to  all  departments  of  life.  Necessarily, 
the  change,  there,  must  (in  time)  bring  with  it  other,  and  corresponding 
ones,  in  other  departments  of  human  life  [we  see  it  in  ethics,  &c.]  It 
had  more  meaning  in  it— was  more — even  than  the  best-informed  actors 
in  it  saw.  Curiously  right,  and  at  the  same  time  imperfect,  was  Bacon's 
thought.  He  saw  that  it  must  bear  directly  on  practical  life — had  its 
end  in  that,  indeed — but  he  conceived  its  object  to  be  the  adding  to  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life :  he  did  not  see  that  its  work  was  to 
renovate  the  plan  of  human  life,  which  is  infinitely  more.  Not  in  what 
we  have,  but  in  the  use  we  make  of  it,  is  our  life  and  manhood.  So 
the  true  question  is,  not  what  command  of  things  can  we  get  ?  but,  '  what 
use  can  we  make  of  the  command  of  things  ? ' 

May  not  this  necessity  of  testing  and  correcting  our  impressions  about 
pleasure  be  still  farther  seen  parallel  to  our  intellectual  ones  ? — viz., 
is  it  connected  with  there  being  a  subjective  element  in  it?  Pleasure 
is  from  union  of  objective  and  subjective  ;  and  the  subjective  changes, 
tho'  the  objective  does  not.  Here  is  the  point : — the  '  novelty '  means 
a  certain  condition  of  the  subjective ;  and  this  must  be  regarded  in 
our  thought,  and  in  all  its  variety  and  bearings. 

With  regard  to  Socialism  : — we  have  seen  that  it  is  more  philosophic 
than  the  philosophers  who  sneer  at  it,  as  including  and  allowing  scope 
for  the  impulse  to  self-denial  which  was  manifested  in  asceticism. 
Is  not  men's  error  much  more  frequently  that  of  neglecting  to  include 
something  in  their  schemes,  than  of  assuming  too  much  ?  or  if  there 
is  this  latter  error,  does  it  not  always  arise  from  the  former — a  cor- 
responding error  of  adding  made  necessary  by  the  omitting  ?  Thus 
the  error  ever  seems  to  be  (is,  phenomenally)  the  latter — that  of  in- 
venting ;  but  the  true  error  is  ever  that  of  failing  to  see  what  is — of 
seeing  too  little. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  theory  and  interpretation.  Theory  would 
represent  the  nature  and  history  of  human  error  as  it  is  phenom- 
enally ;  a  series  of  inventions :  interpretation  would  go  to  the  root 
of  the  case,  and  show  the  omissions  which  caused  the  inventions 
to  be. 

But  perhaps  socialism,  tho'  right  in  embodying  the  ascetic  element  in 
human  nature,  errs  in  its  dealing  with  it ;  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  it,  or  obey  its  laws ;  does  not  use  motives  to  which  it  responds.  For 
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has  it  not  ever  a  necessary  relation  to  religious  or  ideal  ends  ?  not  to 
mere  comfort,  or  physical  or  mental  "well-being  or  development.  So  does 
not  socialism  fail  by  trying  to  draw  power  thro'  a  channel  into  which  it 
will  not  pass  ? — a  non-conductor,  in  fact  ? 

Is  there  not  something  in  this : — conductors  and  non-conductors  for 

the  mental  '  forces  ' ;  and  so  a  light  on  physical  '  conditions  '  ? 
Then  see :  applying  this  '  non-concuctor '  to  the  self-denying  power  in 
man,  the  political  economist  smiles,  and  says  '  there  is  no  such  thing ' : 
the  socialist  holds  it,  and  says  <  see,  it  comes  ;  or  it  would  come,  if  you 
•would  but  let  me  get  it  right.'  Mistaken,  both  !  Only  apply  the  right 
wire,  and  see  what  flash,  what  shock  you  will  get.  There  is  a  tension 
now,  and  it  waits  for  the  conductor — the  piety  which  shall  set  it  free. 
Here  surely  is  the  reconciliation.  This  power  will  flow  thro'  the  chan- 
nel of  a  faith  in  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  a  participation  in  the 
•work.  That  is  what  the  old  asceticism  wanted ;  for  want  of  which  it 
failed,  and  was  suppressed ;  by  the  supply  of  which  it  is  perfected  and 
restored. 

May  not  this  idea  of  a  '  conductor '  be  seen  applicable  to  all  fulfilling 
of  conditions  ?  Surely  it  has  a  wide  application  in  physical  science :  is 
not  indeed  every  '  stimulus '  virtually  such  ? 

And  all  affirmations  and  denials,  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  mean 

that  a  '  non-conductor '  is  used :  and  so  the  one  knows  the  '  force '  is  ; 

the  other  sees  that  it  will  not  come. 

Think  how  an  electrical  experiment  might,  in  early  stages  of  the  sci- 
ence, have  been  foiled,  and  to  what  ridicule  subjected,  and  how  the 
whole  thing  might  have  seemed  hopeless,  by  mere  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  conduction.     It  is  so  now  in  our  social  science : — these  laws  not  being 
known,  men  are  liable  to  errors  which  seem  to  put  the  attainment  of 
certainty  quite  out  of  the  question.     But  the  remedy  is  simple : — learn 
the  laws  of  conduction.     Both  in  physics  and  morals  surely  this  is  the 
thing  to  do.     So  that  old  stumbling  upon  the  division  of  substances 
into  conductors  and  non-conductors  of  electricity  had  a  grand  signi- 
ficance. 

Here  again  see  the  condemnation  of  secularism :  it  also  needs  this 
self-denying  force,  but  refuses  the  conditions.  And  here  too  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  how  near  opposites  are  together.  The  secularists  are  so 
severe  on  nothing  as  on  that  ascetic  spirit ;  yet  it  is  exactly  on  that 
spirit  they  want  to  draw,  on  which  they  depend,  and  for  want  of  being 
able  to  command  which,  they  fail. 

For  those  who  are  refined  to  accept  poverty,  how  grand  a  sphere  it 
would  be  for  many  of  them ;  how  their  natures  would  expand  and  grow 
under  it ;  how  they  would  adorn  it !  What  a  strange  idea  is  that  of  God 
'  appointing  station,'  by  people  happening  to  be  able  to  use  more  or  less 
money  ! — what  grand  things  it  stands  in  the  way  of.  How  people  feel, 
and  say  sometimes,  how  well  they  could  take  poverty  if  God  called  them 
to  it.  Why,  He  does  call  them  :  this  is  what  we  have  to  see.  Human 
life  is  to  be  on  the  principles  of  martyrdom. 

If  it  is  bad  to  bribe  (children)  to  goodness — i.  e.,  to  induce  by  pos- 
itive pleasure — is  it  not  also  bad  to  induce  negatively  by  pleasure  ;  i.  e. 
to  punish  ?  Are  not  these  essentially  the  same  ;  and  differ  chiefly  in 
convenience  ? 
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In  reference  to  the  idea  of  not  punishing  in  society,  for  theft,  e.  g. — 
it  should  be  remembered  how  law  is  a  provision,  not  against  absence  of 
force,  but  against  anarchy ;  not  against  leaving  crimes  unpunished,  but 
punishing  them  by  private  vengeance.  It  is  indeed  a  step  towards  not 
punishing ;  i.  e.  it  inflicts  less  punishment  than  would  otherwise  be.  It 
is  to  eliminate  the  element  of  private  revenge. 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  approximation  to  the  altruistic ;  it  makes  others  the 
punishers  of  our  wrongs  :  and  the  establishment  of  law  indeed  is  evi- 
dence that  men  will  adopt  plans  which  involve  things  not  according 
to  their  feelings  and  likings. 

Does  not  this  thought,  in  connection  with  the  law  of  God  and  its  sanc- 
tions, throw  a  light  on  God  ruling  by  law  ? 

See  how  our  plan  of  trying  to  make  interest  and  duty  correspond 
leads  to  ever  more  and  more  contrivances  ;  ever  new  penal  enactments, 
e.  g.,  as  we  perceive  ;  a  constantly  increasing  complexity.  Instead  of 
this,  let  us  accept  the  fact,  that  the  world  can  go  on  only  by  the  martyr- 
spirit  ;  does  go  on,  indeed,  only  by  so  much  of  it  as  there  is ;  and  cease 
trying,  therefore,  to  make  interest  and  duty  correspond,  and  learn  and 
teach  the  doing  of  duty  against  interest.  Since  it  must  be  so  at  last,  if 
duty  is  to  be  done  at  all,  let  it  be  so  at  first. 

Interpretation,  surely  is  ever  this :  it  is  accepting  the  contradiction 
to  our  sense  at  first ;  else,  putting  it  off,  we  need  no  end  of  inventions, 
and  it  must  come  at  last.  So  all  this  social  scheming  of  ours  is  just 
what  it'ought  to  be,  to  illustrate  the  law. 

And  thus,  how  beautifully  things  go  together :  what  bearings  the  least 
have  upon  the  greatest.  This  treatment  of  children — which  claimed  to  be 
on  quite  other  grounds — is  the  very  key  to  this  great  problem.     Here 
it  is : — instead  of  all  these  contrivances  for  making  interest  and  duty 
correspond,  teach  children  to  pursue  duty  against  interest.     Then  we 
may^safely  leave  men  to  do  the  same. 

And  here  is  a  bearing  on  the  argument  respecting  children :  we  have 
no  right  to  deprive  them  of  the  true  and  natural  preparation  of  child- 
hood for  manhood.  While  in  this  world  interest  and  duty  are  not  the 
same,  we1  have  no  right  to  make  for  children  an  artificial  world,  in 
which  they  are  the  same.  It  is  an  injustice,  a  wrong,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  at  its  result.  How,  when  children  have  been  appealed  to  by 
interest,  can  we  wonder  that  they  should,  as  men,  respond  to  it  still  ? 

Here  is  this  also  farther  to  be  considered :  whether,  in  our  idea  of 
duty  and  interest  being  one,  or  made  one,  we  do  not  lamentably  misap- 
prehend what  '  duty '  truly  is  ?  In  judging  whether  duty  and  interest 
can  be  one,  we  must  think  what  is  our  '  duty.'  May  not  one  good  re- 
sult of  seeing  truly  the  relation  of  interest  and  duty  be  that  so  we 
might  more  rightly  see  what  duty  is  ?  for  has  not  our  conception  of  it 
been  perverted  by  the  very  fact  of  that  other  thought — that  it  might  be 
reconcileable  with  interest;  and  the  effort  to  make  it  so  has  depraved 
the  thought  of  duty  by  making  it  something  with  which  interest  may 
be  compatible  :  so  that  any  true  or  natural  idea  of  it  seems  fanciful  or 
enthusiastic. 

How  deeply  into  all  social  (and  even  political)  matters  that  doctrine 
of  teaching  martyrdom  goes :  for  see  how  all  arguments  on  such  ques- 
tions turn  on  the  assumption  that  men  will  pursue  interest  or  pleasure 
against  duty.  Now  is  it  not  certain  the  world  will  nover  go  well  so 
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long  as  this  is  the  fact  ?  and  if  it  is  to  be  altered,  must  it  not  be  by  a 
radical  alteration  of  thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  teaching  children 
on  the  other? 

To  give  up  interest  for  duty  is  the  alphabet  of  morals,  and  it  should 

be  learnt  when  a  child ;  or,  like  the  other  alphabet,  the  chances  are 

it  will  not  be  learnt  at  all. 

Bnd  here  is  an  illustration  of  that  beauty  which  is  in  truth  in  all  the 
rest  of  Nature.     See  the  compensation — the  opposites  united.     Duty 
against  pleasure  is  to  be  taught  to  children.     How  ? — why,  by  letting 
them  have  pleasures,  even  to  repletion.     So  God  gives  the  thing  He 
means  us  to  give  up.     He  gives  men  enjoyments  and  pleasures — lets 
them  have  them  have  them  even  at  the  expense  of  right — but  for  what  ? 
surely  that  they  may  learn  to  give  them  up.    It  is  a  '  condition '  of  the 
giving  up. 

Is  there  not  a  law  here  ?    Ever  with  each  thing  comes  its  opposite ; 

therefore,  if  you  wish  to  affirm  a  thing,  affirm  its  opposite ;  so  you 

must  have  it. 

Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  radical  perversion  of  our  principles  ap- 
pears.— In  Victoria  (1860)  there  are  only  about  12,000  single  women  to 
88,000  single  men  :  so  it  is  wanted  that  women  should  go  there.     But 
would  not  the  feeling  on  the  part  even  of  many  enlightened  and  re- 
ligious families,  be  that  of  never  thinking  of  going  at  the  sacrifice  of 
pleasure  or  comfort,  merely  because  it  would  be  useful ;  because  it  is 
wanted  by  the  world.     There  is  still  the  illusion  that  it  is  a  good  and 
wise  thing  to  do  as  they  like :  they  have  not  learnt  childhood's  lesson. 

Our  plan  with  children  is  rather  as  if  it  was  a  bad  thing  for  them  to 

do  as  they  like,  and  a  good  thing  for  adults.     But  the  true   use  of 

childhood,  surely,  were  to  teach  that  lesson  for  the  adult  life  as  well ; 

and  see  the  condition  fulfilled ;  this  is  taught  by  suffering  (children) 

to  do  as  they  like. 

Were  it  not  simple,  instead  of  this,  to  recognize  that  there  is  something 
in  us  which  makes  us  not  like  the  good,  and  to  act  accordingly  ?  And 
this  would  be  happiness,  too ;  it  would  be  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  it ; 
viz.  accepting  the  painful. 

Is  not  our  system  of  social  activity  as  like  the  old  philosophy  (based 
on  superficial  sensuous  impressions)  as  possible  ?  and  is  not  what  we 
want  just  what  was  wanted  then — a  new  method  ?  a  method  of  experi- 
ment and  trial,  and  conforming  our  thought  and  action  to  Nature.     To 
succeed  with  appearances  we  must  deal  with  reality ;  and  it  is  this 
Christ's  words  mean:  'seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven';  and  again, 
'  shall  receive  a  hundredfold  more  in  this  present  life.'   Does  this  imply 
metempsychosis  ? 

Is  not  that  '  seeking '  what  would  make  worldly  life  successful  ?  and 
so  is  it  not  right  that  that  success  should  be  aimed  at  ?  It  only  needs 
to  fulfil  the  conditions. — And  is  not  this  '  self-denial '  positive  denial — 
an  affirmation  of  more  ?  not  mere  negative  self-denial  [that  is  ascetic- 
ism] :  it  must  be  'altruistic  affirmation.' 

So  vital  entity  must  not  be  negatively  denied ;  it  must  be  altruistic- 
ally affirmed :  life  seen  in  all  Nature. 

The  « Times'  (1860)  says  we  have  failed  in  the  slave  trade  because 
using  force.    Is  it  not  true  ?  the  evil  is  not  suppressed,  and  its  horrors 


are  enormously  aggravated.  Now  is  not  here  a  law :  is  it  not  so  in  re- 
spect to  all  crime  ?  Does  not  force  fail  to  suppress,  and  aggravate  the 
mischief  of  it  ?  Take  stealing,  e.  g. :  does  not  the  force  used  against  it 
aggravate  the  mischief  ? 

Surely  this  is  palpable  in  respect  to  all  crimes  which  force  cannot 
wholly  suppress,  and  only  impedes  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  less  true  of  those 
it  can  suppress,  altering  only  the  form. 

To  get  a  person  into  the  spirit  of  a  <  dispensation,'  is  it  not  the  right 
plan  to  treat  him  according  to  it  ?     Thus,  to  make  honest,  the  plan  is 
to  trust ;  to  make  affectionate,  to  love.     So  God  treats  men.     To  raise 
them  to  the  level  of  His  spiritual  dominion,  does  He  not  forgive  ? — it 
is  a  region  of  forgiving ;  and  so  that  is  the  gospel — men  are  forgiven. 
And  so  should  we  deal  with  children :  treat  them  on  a  system  of  for- 
giveness. 

Or,  if  it  be  right  to  regard  God  as  bearing  in  His  Son  our  punish- 
ment, then  might  not  the  parent  bear  the  child's  punishment  ?  Nay, 
on  that  system  of  making  good  by  forgiving — by  positive  means  instead 
of  negative — must  not  the  parent  bear  the  child's  punishment  ?  i.  e., 
suffer  for  him,  and  because  of  his  naughtiness.     And  must  not  the 
child  perceive  that  he  does  ?  and  must  not  a  child  so  trained  grow  up 
to  see  the  gospel  as  the  most  natural  and  familiar  thing : — the  Parent 
bearing  punishment  for  His  child,  and  so  not  punishing  ? 
Nay,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  thus  a  light  is  shed  on  the  gospel  itself?  may 
it  not  be  truly  thus  that  God  does  take  on  Himself  the  punishment  of 
our  sins  ? 

"We  train  up  children  as  if  it  were  true  that  '  honesty  is  the  best  po- 
licy ';  and  then  wonder  because  it  is  a  failure.  It  is  a  case  of  palpable 
and  most  matter-of-fact  misapprehension :  the  fact  is  not  as  our  action 
implies.  Of  course  few  turn  out  truly  honest,  as  the  facts  of  busi- 
ness and  daily  life  attest.  "We  have  not  given  children  the  habit — the 
only  truly  available  habit  for  life — of  doing  duty  against  interest. 

And  surely  in  this  too  the  socialist  is  right :  in  affirming  that  there  is 
a  generous  faculty  in  man  to  draw  upon.  How  constantly  it  is  the  case : 
the  youth  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  world,  longing  even  for  a  mar- 
tyrdom. "Would  not  this  continue,  and  grow  into  a  vigorous  practical 
reality,  if  the  child  were  taught  that  life  is  this  longed-for  martyrdom  ? 
But  as  it  is,  taught  that  he  must  live  a  life  of  self-interest,  what  wonder 
that  he  plunges  into  all  extremes  ?  Nor  surely  does  it  much  matter — 
not  the  details  of  using  others  for  ourselves — but  whether  we  live  for 
ourselves  or  others  is  the  true  point. 

May  it  be  that  the  not  punishing  may  be  suppression  for  restoration  ? 
i.  e.,  for  restoration  perfected,  and  in  a  higher  form.  Is  the  tendency 
to  punish  a  true  instinct,  but  imperfect  ? 

Because  people  cannot  be  taught  to  do  a  less,  and  seemingly  easier, 
thing,  it  does  not  follow  they  will  not  be  taught  to  do  a  much  greater 
and  harder  one.  It  depends  on  whether  the  less  cannot,  and  the  greater 
can,  elicit  the  energies  and  affections  sufficiently.  And  is  not  here  an- 
other point  in  which  the  socialists  are  right :  in  (practically)  affirming 
that  tho'  man  cannot  be  raised  to  a  low  level  of  '  virtue,'  he  can  be 
raised  to  exalted  self-sacrifice.  We  have  a  case  in  point  in  the  army : 
altho'  men  cannot  be  relied  on  to  act  with  the  least  generosity  in  ordi- 
nary trade,  they  can  be  trusted,  when  occasion  arises,  to  absolutely  sac- 
rifice their  lives  for  '  honour.' 
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Does  not  the  recognition  of  sense  aa  a  deception,  and  the  part  thia 
deception  plays  in  the  foundation  of  the  arrangements  of  society,  explain 
men's  '  holding  opinions  which  are  opposed  to  the  very  structure  of  so- 
ciety '  ?  Given  the  nature  of  sense  (as  it  may  now  be  known),  and 
this  follows.  Society  will  have  a  perverted  structure ;  and  men  will 
feel  it,  and  say — often  very  ignorantly  and  imperfectly — things  that  are 
<  opposed  to  its  structure.' 

What  a  childish  fear  is  that  of  danger  to  the  '  structure  of  society ' ; 

as  if  Nature  had  exhausted  all  her  powers  on  that.     As  if,  had  there 

not  been  an  inexhaustible  source  there,  no  '  structure  of  society '  ever 

would  have  been  at  all ! 

May  we  not,  speaking  aphoristically,  say,  that  the  best  of  all  the 
arts  known  to  man — save  that,  alas,  it  seems  to  be,  rather,  unknown  to 
him — is  that  of  not  remedying  evils  ?  and  that  his  great  bane  is  the 
power — the  seeming  power — of  securing  right  by  force  ?     Surely  the 
practice  of  physic  affords  many  illustrations  of  the  good  of  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  force,  to  secure  a  good  end ;  foregoing  the  end,  rather  ; 
i.  e.,  foregoing  the  immediate  attainment  of  it. 

In  respect  to   asceticism,   is  not  this  the  case  :    that  it  is  a  right 
element,  but  wants  putting  to  use  ?    That  disregard  of  the  phenomenal, 
and  indeed  treating  it  as  if  the  absence  of  phenomenal  good  were  better 
than  its  presence,  is  all  right :  it  is  necessary,  essential,  but  not  as  an 
end.     Given  that,  and  an  altruistic  life  to  use  it,  and  we  should  have 
•what  we  want.     Is  there  not  a  law  here  ?     Is  it  not  continually  the 
fact,  that  true  and  essential  elements,  necessary  for  use,  exist  as  it  were 
isolatedly ;  before  the  time  to  use  them  comes  ? 

E.  g.,  much  of  the  spiritual  piety  of  the  old  Jews,  which  has  its  full  use 

only  under  the  gospel  ?    And  '  idealism,'  too  :  was  not  that  a  kind  of 

asceticism  ?  right  enough,  but  of  no  good,  nor  even  to  be  tolerated, 

till  the  altruistic  perception  finds  its  use  and  end  ? 
And  thus — by  virtue  of  this  anticipation — do  these  right  things,  essen- 
tial for  use,  get  set  aside,  and  a  prejudice  arise  against  them.  And  yet 
is  not  that  very  prejudice  a  safeguard  ?  is  it  not  only  so  men  are  made 
to  bring  them  to  their  use,  and  kept  from  merely  resuscitating  them  in 
their  isolated  (non-used)  form  ? 

It  is  true  there  can  be  no  real  social  advance  except  from  moral  ad- 
vance in  the  individuals  :  without  this,  other  evils  will  certainly  arise, 
equivalent,  at  least,  to  every  one  that  is  checked ;  and  the  sooner  this 
is  seen,  the  better  : — 

i.  e.,  this  is  true  of  all  checking  evil  by  force,  of  whatever  kind ; 

but  it  is  not  true  of  enlightenment :.     By  a  better  understanding  much 

better  social  arrangements  might  be  effected,  without  any  betterness 

on  the  part  of  men ;  but  that  would  be  freely,  not  under  coercion. 
in  other  words,  the  sooner  men's  efforts  are  saved  from  being  wasted  in 
coercing  particular  evils,  and  concentrated  on  the  only  real  advance — 
that  of  the  understandings  or  characters  of  men.     But  yet,  a  moral  ad- 
vance may  be  brought  about  by  trying  for  the  suppression  of  particular 
evils,  and  especially  by  failure  in  it.     It  is  just  as  the  interpretation 
thro'  making  hypotheses :  the  end  and  result  being  in  the  rectification 
of  the  plan  (or  premiss). 

Thus  there  is  true  good  indirectly  by  laboring  for  the  phenomenal ; 

and  because  the  effort  and  thought  truly  have  reference  to  the  actual, 
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and  only  seem  to  be  for  the  other.  So  when  men  say  '  we  are  here, 
and  our  business  is  with  the  phenomenal,'  it  has  its  truth  t  this  is 
truly  working,  as  it  is  felt  to  be,  on  the  actual ;  only  it  is  indirect, 
and  often  disappointing,  because  mistaken. 

It  is,  in  like  manner,  that  only  by  knowing  the  laws  of  human  life  can 
history  be  written ;  but  these  laws  have  to  be  discovered,  in  part,  by 
trying  to  write  history  [but  the  process  would  be  quicker  if  this  were 
understood]. 

Also  observe,  the  laws  of  human  life  can  never  be  seen  until  we  know 
its  end— its  final  cause,  as  it  were.  The  question  resolves  itself  into 
a  religious  one,  and  cannot  be  less  deep  or  large  than  this. 
In  fact,  it  is  like  a  child's  learning  :  he  learns  to  do  a  thing  rightly  by 
doing  it  wrongly ;  he  finds  out  the  '  principles '  by  practice  without 
them.  We  have  to  understand  that  where  we  are  ignorant  our  practice 
is  just  like  that,  and  to  accept  it  so,  however  it  may  seem,  and  however 
we  may  cling  to  the  notion  that  it  is  right,  and  ought  to  succeed.  Is  it 
not  a  simple  rule : — there  is  only  one  thing  right,  but  it  is  obtained  by 
doing  others  ('  false '  ones),  when  ignorant.  Is  it  not,  in  the  case  of  such 
creatures  as  we  are,  that  moral  right  is  obtained  only  thro'  sins  ?  [we 
being  '  dead,'  or  '  selves ' ;  such  as  to  have  consciousness  of  isolated  in- 
dividuality and  '  free  will.'] 

Does  not  this  answer,  in  the  spiritual,  to  being  ignorant  in  the  intel- 
lectual ?  and  so  have  for  its  consequence — like  that — the  necessity  of 
doing  the  wrong  as  a  means  to  the  right  ? 

How  the  perfect  good  is  the  positive  of  what  was  negative  in  a  pre- 
ceding state,  and  has  been  set  aside.     And  so  how  our  very  evils  have 
their  Tightness  thus :  are  the  '  forms '  which  the  true  good  is  to  fill.  So 
with  this  does  there  not  go  what  we  have  noticed,  that  the  way  man  is 
made  is  right,  as  to  his  tendencies  and  instincts  (as,  e.  g.,  to  gratify  self, 
to  be  guided  by  solid  maxims  rather  than  romance,  &c. ;  these  are  now 
the  negative  forma  of  that  which  is  to  be  positive.     And  indeed,  may 
not  this  intermediate  step  sometimes  be  absent  ? — nay  always  when  the 
law  is  once  known  ?    And  does  not  this  throw  a  light  on  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  : — the  absence  of  certain  steps  or  certain  elements 
which  are  present  in  other  cases,  and  which  are  included  in  the  true  or 
<  theoretical '  number  ?     Is  there,  in  higher  grades  of  life,  the  putting 
close  together  of  facts  which,  in  lower  forms,  have  others  between  ? 
So,  surely,  it  will  be  in  thought.    When  the  '  laws '  are  known,  certain 
steps,  which  have  been  constant  previously,  will  cease  to  be  present. 
Is  this  like  organic  '  development '  ?  [and  itself  an  instance  of  loss  by 
adding  ?]     When  we  understand  humanity,  shall  we  not  see  the  evils 
in  it  thus  ?  better  than  thus,  indeed ;  but  still  including  this  ? 

Is  not  here  one  proof  of  hope,  and  a  bright  future  for  man :  viz.,  that 
all  that  has  been  in  the  past  may  be,  nay  must  be,  in  the  future  ?  And 
see  what  splendid  elements  there  have  been  in  the  past :  none  of  these 
are  lost,  nor  can  be.  If  dropped  or  suppressed  now,  it  is  only  for  the 
fulfilling  of  some  condition  of  their  perfect  being ;  only  because  there 
was  some  imperfectness  in  them,  some  wanting  of  an  opposite. 

See  how  'gallantry' — in  its  form  of  yielding  to  women— fails,  and 
breaks  down.  Is  it  not  because  it  is  an  imperfect  form  of  a  true  thing  ? 
(and  is  suppressed  only  for  perfecting?)  viz.  of  yielding  to  the  weal:. 
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Is  it  not  to  be  restored  and  universalized  so  ? — a  law  of  constant  giving 
up  to  those  who  cannot  get  for  themselves.  Is  not  this  the  meaning  of 
chivalry,  gallantry,  &c.,  in  all  its  forms  ? 

And  so  it  fails  in  respect  to  women,  as  indeed  it  ought ;  for  in  that 
imperfect  form  it  is  a  false  and  misleading  thing,  tending  to  spoil  the 
women,  too.  For  observe,  if  it  were  universalized,  and  so  made 
truly  living,  then  they  also  would  participate  fully  in  it :  all  women 
too  would  give  up  to  the  weaker :  a  privilege  which  now  distinguishes 
men,  unhappily.  The  women,  then,  would  decide  on  the  giving  up  to 
the  weaker  among  themselves — men  giving  up  to  them  all,  without 
distinction ;  not  as  women,  but  as  weaker. 

The  present  plans  of  life — each  looking  after  himself — are  partly 
founded  on  experience  that  other  plans  do  not  answer ;  and  they  do  not, 
except  on  the  religious  basis.  It  is  not  plans  of  making  right  will  suc- 
ceed, only  the  giving  up  ourselves  to  the  redemption  of  man.  Here, 
also,  it  is  faith,  not  works,  that  is  demanded.  This  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind :  thus  indeed,  and  only  thus,  is  the  self-absorption  of  our  times  to 
be  explained,  as  well  as  excused. 

Again,  in  respect  to  income : — it  is  true  to  be  able  to  spend  does 
make  things  easy  and  pleasant ;  but  this  does  not  answer,  because  the 
tendency  is  ever  to  place  the  life  on  a  level  proportionate.  If  we  have 
wisdom  to  build  only  so  high  that  the  water,  so  to  speak,  would  cover 
us  all  at  times,  then  would  there  be  comfort ;  but  man  is  like  the  coral 
insect — ever  left  bare  at  low  water,  because  ever  building  up  to  the 
water  line. 

When  we  think  of  the  evils  which  afflict  men,  it  seems  almost  as  if 
we  could  remedy  them  if  we  had  but  a  miraculous  power  of  giving 
things,  or  curing  disease.     And  yet,  see  what  science  has  done  for  us ; 
what  gifts  and  powers  it  has  bestowed :  surely  as  much,  if  not  even 
more  than  would  have  been  claimed  for  miracle  :  but  what  comes  of  it  ? 
It  is   lost  and  spoilt  by  that  seeking  of  each  one  to  get  for  himself ; 
vainly  squandered,  so.     This  is  our  true  disease — not  want  of  power. 

Is  not  our  error  respecting  physical  things  dependent  in  part  on  our 
not  appreciating  them  in  their  relations  ?     Nothing  is  rightly  known 
except  as  seen  thus ;  and  do  not  physical  beauty,  order,  comfort,  com- 
pleteness, in  personal  and  domestic  arrangements,  &c.,  seem  so  good 
and  necessary  to  be  maintained  thro'  this  very  circumscription  of  our 
regard  ?     Seen  in  their  relations — e.  g.  to  the  want,  poverty,  suffering, 
and  degradation  in  all  ways  of  such  masses  of  mankind— do  they  not 
appear  otherwise  ?    We  must  not  regard  the  one  apart  from  the  other, 
or  we  necessarily  see  it  wrongly.     The  true  test  of  our  social  condition 
is  to  see  it  altogether ;  the  seeming  good  with  the  evil.     Look,  e.  g.,  at 
our  domestic  life,  with  prostitution.     So  seen,  how  different  things  may 
appear. 

Seen  by  itself,  a  beautiful  house  is  beautiful ;  seen  in  its  relations 

with  poverty,  it  is  not  beautiful.     Beauty  depends  on  harmony. 
We  want,  in  fact,  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of  what  are  called  morals. 
A  thief  does  but  regard  a  physically  good  thing  as  good  apart  from  its 
relations.     It  is  good  to  the  sense  ;  the  question  is,  how  is  it  to  the  soul  ? 
We  do  not  sufficiently  ask  this  question  :  the  condition  of  our  fellow 
men  has  a  bearing  upon  it.     If  this  seems  unnatural  and  forced  to  us, 
that  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  not  true.  Honesty  is  not  to  all  men,  or  to  all 
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nations,  a  beautiful  thing :  '  stolen '  seems  not  beautiful  only  to  those 
who  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  civilization ;  and  so  for  us  not  to 
feel  the  bearing  of  the  condition  of  others  might  only  prove  what  our 
condition  as  men  is. 

Surely  it  is  evident  that  men's  feeling  on  this  poiut  of  securing  their 
own  comfort  altho'  the  masses  are  so  ill  off,  rests  only  on  not  consider- 
ing. Every  one  at  once  would  admit  there  is  a  line  here  which  it  were 
utterly  bad  to  pass ;  that  there  is  a  relation  of  others'  state  to  our  right 
of  enjoyment.  Now  the  only  question  is,  where  is  that  line  ?  Observe : 
we  could  not  suffer  others  to  die  from  want — this  we  see  at  once :  but 
how  then  can  we  suffer  them  to  be  in  a  state  to  lead  a  life  which  is 
worse  ? 

What  a  perversion  there  is  by  mere  sense,  or  name ;  and  rooted  on 

that  inveterate  practice  of  really  regarding  the  sensuous  above  the 

moral. 

It  is  our  '  rights '  we  must  give  up — that  natural  feeling  of  justice. 
But  then,  observe,  this  means  a  wrongness  in  us  ;  in  our  being.     If  it 
is  not  right  for  us  to  have  our  rights  (things  which  are,  demonstrably, 
such),  it  must  be  that  we  are  not  right.     The  instinct,  of  having  and 
maintaining  our  rights  is  perfect,  if  only  our  being  were  otherwise — if 
our  '  rights '  were  altruistic.     This  is  the  true  right — it  is  self-sacrifice 
[ours  is  a  'self-justice'].     So  God,  in  sacrifice,  maintains,  asserts,  His 
right.     It  is  both :  it  is  the  true  right,  and  justice  (not  to  us,  but  to 
God) ;  because  it  is  love,  and  sacrifice. 

In  respect  to  charity : — is  not  the  evil  into  which  giving  charity  so 
continually  leads,  only  from  its  limitation  ?  If  giving  were  the  uni- 
versal basis  of  life,  taught  as  a  matter  of  course  to  children  (to  those  of 
the  poor,  as  well  as  others) — were  not  that  evil  quite  escaped  ?  As  it 
is  now,  the  poor  receive  only,  and  so  are  degraded.  If  all  were  radi- 
cally and  primarily  givers,  then  acceptance  might  be  also  unlimited, 
and  charity  might  have  her  perfect  work. 

In  respect  to  the  clever  doing  well  for  themselves,  and  to  the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  a  low  position  for  a  great  man,  surely  to  be  rich  is  the  fool's 
privilege,  and  it  is  unfair  of  the  intellectual  to  covet  it.  He  has  no  other 
resource  but  his  wealth.  The  ungifted  are  the  'pauperes  et  indigentes,' 
however  rich ;  and  the  taking  of  wealth  by  the  talented  (for  themselves) 
is  truly  like  the  rich  taking  those  educational  endowments  meant  for 
the  poor,  just  because  they  can ;  not  asking  whether  they  ought,  or  have 
a  true  right.  Also,  to  have  wealth  is  to  take,  so  far,  a  lower  part;  it  is 
to  be  so  much  more  a  receiver,  to  have  less  of  the  high  attitude  of  the 
giver.  And  the  fact  that  such  wealth  is  got  by  our  own  power,  makes 
it  simply  so  much  the  more  shame. 

Is  not,  in  truth,  any  great  man's  highest  gift  to  the  world  the  showing 

it  a  willingness  to  be  poor  ?    Surely  that,  as  a  habit  in  the  '  great,' 

would  open  the  rich  men's  eyes  at  once. 

Then  if  this  be  so,  is  there  not  a  Tightness  about  that  character  of  Ge- 
nius, oftentimes,  which  unfits  it  for  making  money  ?  Is  not  this  truly 
a  privilege,  and  a  mark  of  its  rightness  ?  Is  it  not  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  confounding  the  things  that  are  mighty  ?  and  is  the  world's 
blame,  true  praise  ? 

The  case  of  the  rich  stealing  the  educational  endowments  from  the 
poor  is  good,  as  showing  that  the  power  to  get  is  by  no  means  equiva- 
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lent  to  the  right  to  get  [which  is  latent  in  our  commercial  morality],  not 
even  tho'  it  is  always  used,  and  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Nay,  might  not  the  axiom  of  one  case  giving  all  show  the  law  to  be 
the  opposite  ? — that  power  to  get  might  be  even  not-right  to  do  so  ? 
The  right,  in  this  case  at  least,  is  theirs  who  cannot  get.  In  truth, 
in  the  true  sense  of  right — the  not  self  but  actual  right — is  it  not 
ever  their  '  right '  not  to  have  ?  Does  not  power  to  get  really  mean 
privilege  to  give  ?  Yes ;  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  less  than  the 
best.  '  Do  thyself  no  harm.' 

If  this  be  so,  is  there  not  the  reason  and  significance  of  this  stealing  of 
endowments  by  the  rich :  viz.  that  it  must  be,  because  the  wider  and 
deeper  fact  is  so ;  it  must  be  for  consistency  and  fitness,  as  it  were  ;  aa 
a  mere  revelation  of  the  entire  system.  And  then,  is  this  so  an  ex- 
ample of  all  ?  Have  all  human  crimes  the  same  attitude  and  meaning, 
and  in  this  case  can  one  trace  also  how  crime  comes  to  be  perpetrated  : 
the  part  of  individuals  in  the  universal  crime?  See,  e.  g.,  how  that 
general  robbery  is  effected  by  individuals  who  would  on  no  account  rob, 
and  who  consciously  do  not  do  anything  wrong.  Then,  if  the  indivi- 
dual's not-wrong  makes  thus  the  universal  wrong,  may  it  be  vice-versa 
— that  the  individual's  wrong  (crime,  commonly  so  called)  may  be  uni- 
versal not- wrong?  And  is  here  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  man 
indicated  ? 

Is  not  there  one  source  of  practical  error  arising  from  the  law  of  sup- 
pression :  viz.,  a  shrinking  from,  and  trying  to  avoid  it  ?  We  see  it  in 
children ;  our  trying  to  escape  the  loss  of  the  innocence  and  ready  obe- 
dience of  infancy :  and  is  not  the  destiny  of  childhood,  wisely  trained,  to 
return  to  that,  after  its  loss  ?  The  trying  to  hold  on  to  that  is  as  tho' 
God  had  tried  to  keep  the  innocence  of  Adam. 

We  speak  of  a  '  regular  character,'  or  a  '  complete  man,'  but  is  it  not 
only  an  incompleteness  can  make  a  man  thus  ?  i.  e.  suitable  and  fitting 
to  the  social  condition.  A  man  who  can  quite  enter  into  things  as  they 
are  now,  and  yet  with  deep  and  true  religion  and  enthusiasm — who  can 
unite  the  latter  with  a  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  state  of  rich  and  poor, 
&c.,  and  complete  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  in  the  pleasures  men  pro- 
cure for  themselves — must  surely  have  something  much  wanting  in  him, 
for  these  two  things  to  be  united. 

Are  not  those  failing  and  odd  geniuses  so  '  odd '  because  of  their  hu- 
man completeness  ?  Various  faculties  (the  logical,  e.g.)  are  often 
such  hindrances  to  men :  a  man  with  a  conscience  would  be  terribly 
'  incomplete '  among  bandits. 

That  idea  of  '  complete '  men  begs  the  question  of  the  Tightness  of  our 
social  institutions  ;  and  this  in  face  of  their  results  (prostitution,  e.  g.). 
To  fit  a  very  irregular  hole  a  very  irregular  body  is  wanted ;  and  this  is 
•what  we  call  a  '  regular '  character. 

If  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  man  to  work  for  the  objects  desired,  or  it 
can  be  done  only  by  the  perpretation  of  so  much  evil  (as  we  see  in 
slavery),  may  not  the  reason  be  that  the  ends  sought  are  not  the  right 
ones  ?  that  man  cannot  be  rightly  got  to  work  for  these  ;  that  his  true 
ends  are  other  ;  that  it  is  in  fact  a  refusal  of  his  nature  to  be  perverted, 
and  this  is  its  Tightness. 

How  cruelty  and  injury  to  the  helpless  fills  one  with  indignant,  al- 
most despairing,  grief  and  rage.  But  is  it  not  in  Christ  the  meaning  of 
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all  this  is  to  be  seen  ?  He  was  an  outcast  also,  as  well  aa  a  sufferer. 
These  poor  victims  of  oppression  (slaves,  &c.)  are  the  givers;  to  them 
the  world  is  debtor;  for  a  greater  work,  tho'  unrecognized  as  yet,  than 
that  which  it  owes  to  its  great  and  applauded  men.  True,  it  is  not 
known  to  them,  nor  consciously  their  doing.  It  is  God's  gift,  unconsci- 
ously. Is  the  person  gifted  with  beauty  or  genius,  so  gifted  by  his  own 
will  or  design,  or  making  ?  yet  is  he  any  the  less  endowed  by  God  with 
a  great  gift  ?  If  unconscious  of  his  gift,  is  it  not  better  ? 

It  ia  our  not  recognizing  that  the  redemption  of  the  world  is  worked 
out  in  these  sensuous  things,  that  blinds  and  misleads  us  ?  Yet  hov 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  not  in  these— in  -what  then  ?  Are  not  these 
the  things  that  do  really  affect  and  influence  us ;  in  which  we  have  our 
part? 

The  sense-led  people,  in  fact,  have  not  made  enough  of  sense ;  and 
because  they  have  taken  it  according  to  the  seeming ;  not  bringing 
our  faculties  rightly  to  bear  upon  it. 

May  not  an  argument  for  the  treatment  of  criminals  be  justly  based 
on  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  lunatics  ? — the  ceasing  of  the  sup- 
posed necessary  coercion  removes  the  violence.  Might  not  the  ceasing 
of  the  coercion  in  like  manner  remove  the  crime  ?  Society  of  old  sup- 
posed that,  if  not  coerced,  madmen  would  be  violent ;  and  they  were 
violent  so  long  as  coercion  was  employed.  Is  not  the  belief  that  crimi- 
nals, who  are  criminal  so  long  as  coercion  is  employed,  would  be  so  if 
it  were  not,  like  that  other— false  ?  Is  not  the  question,  truly,  whether 
or  not  society  will  make  the  effort,  the  sacrifice,  to  deal  with  criminals 
in  a  corresponding  way  to  that  it  has  done  with  the  insane.  We  say  <  cor- 
responding ':  doubtless  the  difference  between  crime  and  disease  is  to  b« 
fully  recognized,  and  practically  as  well  as  theoretically.  But  is  it  not 
likely  that  the  former,  as  it  is  the  worse  evil,  should  require  the  greater 
sacrifice  from  society  to  treat  it  rightly  ?  And  consider  also,  how  en- 
tirely the  criminal  class  are  as  truly  the  victims  of  misfortune  as  the 
mad :  truly  evil,  doubtless ;  but  that  only  as  all  are ;  in  so  far  as  they 
differ,  how  often  strictly  '  unfortunate.'  So  that  the  arguments  which 
avail  for  the  mad,  are  really,  in  a  certain  way,  applicable  to  the  criminal 
also. 

And  here  a  thought  arises : — viz.  how  moral  evil  is  moral  evil,  and 
excites  in  us  feelings  accordingly :  how  our  condemnation  and  abhor- 
rence remain,  even  tho',  in  respect  to  the  individual,  it  may  be  purely 
traceable  to  misfortune.  Surely  this  proves  that  the  characteristics  of 
moral  evil  lie  deeper  than  the  individual ;  that  it  is  what  it  is  inde- 
pendently of  him,  or  his  particular  involvement  in  it  [not,  as  wo  often 
think,  dependent  on  his  free  volition].  It  is  still  sin,  and  moral  evil, 
even  when,  in  the  individual,  there  has  been  no  possible  real  volition  t 
even  tho'  misfortune,  it  is  sin.  Here  again  we  see  common  experienca 
casting  a  light  upon  the  largest  religious  question*— sin  as  a  misfortune. 

It  is  not  that  people  are  foolish  (as  it  is  not  that  they  are  bad),  that 
the  world  goes  so  ill.  They  are  wise  enough,  as  they  are  good  enough, 
for  quite  a  different  kind  of  life :  it  is  that  they  are  laboring  for  a  mis- 
taken end ;  getting  or  enjoying,  or  making  best  to  sense,  the  physical. 
This  mistaken  object  necessarily  baffles  them;  no  skill,  no  goodness,  can 
avail  while  not  seeing  the  true  good— which  is,  how  far  can  we 
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lire  an  altruistic  life  ?     E.  g.,  the  fortune  that  ia  made  by  limiting 
the  supply  of  a  necessary  of  life,  so  controlling  it  that  the  possessor  may 
rapidly  enrich  himself — this  is  not  wrong  on  our  recognized  principles, 
and  yet  how  evidently  it  is  wrong.     The  entire  idea  of  commerce  is 
that  a  man  should  turn  the  needs — even  the  misfortunes — of  others,  to 
his  benefit.     Surely  this  is  the  wrecker's  principle  ;  not  essentially,  only 
formally,  changed.     Also,  does  not  this  imply  that  we  have  a  right  to 
withhold  our  services,  unless  paid  ?     Of  old,  these  principles  were  so 
applied  as  to   include  the  lives  of  men :  they  were  deliberately  and 
openly  sacrificed  (by  bloodshed,  wrecking,  &c.) 

But  think  :  if  we  have  come  to  see  that  plan  is  not  admissible  where 
human  life  is  concerned,  is  not  that  a  step  which  must  lead  to  others  ? 
Must  we  not  extend  this  feeling  to  other  things  also  ?  If  we  must  not 
let  another  lose  his  life  for  our  gain,  thon  we  also  must  not  let  him  lose 
in  other  ways — nay,  lose  at  all.  Must  it  not  come  to  this  ?  especially 
when  we  come  to  see  the  physical  life  aright.  For  is  not  this  the  fact : 
that  that  feeling  about  another's  life  is  right,  not  because  it  is  life  that 
is  concerned,  but  because  it  is  another's  ?  That  is  the  element  which  is 
really  the  one  to  be  considered ;  and  that  applies  just  as  much  to  the 
rest. 

May  we  not  arrive  at  a  right  attitude  towards  human  life  thro'  seeing 
the  training  of  children  ?     Thus,  e.  g.,  a  mother  is  apt  to  see  in  the  re- 
sults of  children's  faults — say  a  nursery  left  in  disorder — a  sort  of  ab- 
solute evil :  it  oppresses  her  with  a  feeling  as  if  it  were  bad.    But  evi- 
dently the  entire  question  depends  on  what  is  being  done  in  and  for  her 
children:  a  disorderly  nursery  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  altogether  unim- 
portant ;  and  if  it  be  the  means  of  the  moral  development  of  her  chil- 
dren, it  is  a  positive  good.     That  little  phenomenal  thing,  by  not  being 
seen  in  its  right  relations,  becomes  altogether  distorted  and  perverted. 
We  see  at  once  how  indifferent  these  things  truly  are,  by  supposing 
a  case  in  which  a  child  is  taken  ill :  then  the  disorder  of  the  nursery 
is  nothing,  and  perceived  at  once  to  be  nothing.     Now  it  is  such  an 
effect  as  this  the  consideration  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  child 
should  produce  on  us.      The  question  is,  '  is  the  child  being  made 
letter  ? '     And  is  not  the  difference  here  just  that  of  whether  we  look 
on  a  child  as  needing  moral  curing,  or  not  ? 

STow  if  we  can  thus  get  in  the  right  attitude  to  physical  things  in  re- 
spect to  children,  have  we  not  virtually  attained  it  also  in  respect  to 
the  whole  of  life  ?     The  case  is  really  the  same  : — the  event,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  necessarily  unimportant,  except  so  far  as  it  affects  man's 
feelings ;  and  that  (like  a  disordered  nursery)  depends  very  much  on 
how  we  choose  to  take  it ;  on  what  we  are  regarding,  rather.    The  true 
question  is,  '  is  it  making  men  bettor  ?' — if  so,  then  it  is  good.     In  a 
word  :  consider  the  effect  on  man,  and  not  the  thing;  bad  things  (i.e. 
things  we  feel  bad)  are  wanted  to  produce  good  effects  on  him. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  war  we  must  make  peace  heroic.  By  not  seeing 
the  nature  and  significance  of  our  common  life,  it  is  sordid ;  and  with 
that  there  exist  heroic  forms  of  activity  (war,  &c.)  which  are  mis- 
chievous. How  evidently  these  are  two  halves,  which  need  union :  let 
the  heroism  be  in  the  common  life,  and  the  mischievous  forms  of  it  will 
cease.  The  union  here  is  in  common  life  being  noble ;  which  it  must 
be  when  it  is  seen  what  it  is,  and  what  it  allows  scope  for,  and 
demands. 
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How  strangely  men  overlook  the  bearings  of  things  on  others.    E.  g., 
a  toan  rejoices  (legitimately,  as  he  thinks)  in  having  sold  certain  shares 
hefore  they  went  down  to  a  degree  which  wonld  have  ruined  him  had 
he  held  them — never  thinking  who  was  ruined  by  buying  them.     Is  not 
this  alone  enough  to  explain  the  failure  of  life  ?     What  ignoring  of  the 
relations  of  things  :  how  can  they  be  right  or  successful  so  ?  there  must 
be  ceaseless  deception  and  disappointment.     Try  this  principle  in  refer- 
ence to  material  things.     Suppose  a  man  laying  hold  of  a  rope  or  plank 
to  save  himself  from  drowning,  and  being  satisfied  with  laying  hold, 
with  merely  having  it  in  his  hands,  regardless  of  its  other  connections  ; 
whether  it  were  not  broken  off  just  above,  &c. — however  much  he 
might  be  satisfied  with  feeling  it  in  his  hands,  it  would  not  prevent  him 
from  sinking.     This  absurd  disregard  of  the  relations  of  things  is  like 
a  drowning  man  catching  at  a  straw ;  it  not  only  does  not  save,  but 
often  prevents  his  being  saved. 

See  how  we  pity  a  really  refined  and  beautiful  nature  in  a  child  wear- 
ing the  gauds  and  trinkets  of  a  stage,  and  especially  if  proud  of  them. 
Now  why  may  it  not  be  that  the  real  jewels  and  splendour  men  value 
are  such  as  this — truly  degrading,  and  most  to  those  who  do  not  feel 
them  so  ?  And  then,  are  not  those  natures  which,  however  darkly, 
revolt  at  them,  and  feel  it  bettor  to  be  without  them,  truly  like  the 
higher  nature  revolting  in  such  a  child  ?  tho'  perhaps  little  able  to  feel 
what  a  truer,  better  life  wonld  be,  never  having  known  or  seen  it.  She 
might  throw  them  off,  and  sulk :— is  not  here  asceticism  ? 

In  respect  to  the  inability  of  even  good  people  to  receive  certain 
views :— may  it  not  really  be  that  the  mass  of  the  respectable  belong  truly 
to  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  'criminal  class'  ?  i.e.,  they  have 
a  constitution  which  cuts  them  off,  a  nature  which  unfits  them,  for  the 
true  man  life  [as  the  pariah  class  among  us  are  to  the  orderly  social 
life}.  And  is  it  so  we  want  a  gospel  ?  is  it  so  the  publicans  and  sinners 
entered  before  the  pharisees  of  old  ? 

May  it  be  that  only  such  a  perverted  nature  could  live  self-regardingly 

amid  the  facts  of  the  world  ? 

That  argument  of  the  slaveholders  has  weight  and  bearing— that  if 
the  negroes  were  not  slaves  they  would  be  sunk  in  pauperism  and  de- 
gradation. Is  it  not  very  likely  to  be  true  ?  Does  it  not  disprove  our 
theory  of  life ;  and  show  that  if  it  be  carried  out,  each  trying  for  him- 
self, and  the  object  aimed  at  being  physical  success — then  slavery  ia  in- 
volved in  it  ? 

In  respect  to  activity  for  others,  the  reformation  and  raising  of  the 
low,  may  it  not  be  that  the  time  is  come  for  tho  application  of  a  limit ; 
i.  e.,  to  recognize  the  not-making  ourselves  comfortable,  rather  than  ex- 
citing action  for  others  ?     If  that  limit  were  recognized,  would  not  the 
activity  find  its  legitimate  sphere  ?     Is  it  not  existing  so  that  it  must 
act  ?     In  short,  is  not  a  period  of  development  in  this  to  succeed  the 
period  of  growth  ?     It  is  curious  to  think  how  in  the  organic,  the  de- 
.velopment-period  may  have  come  by  limit. 

Heroism  is  easier  than  uprightness ;  for  heroism  is  truly  a  condition 
of  uprightness — the  latter  cannot  be  without  the  former.  It  is  a  heroic 
basis  we  want  for  life ;  the  other  must  be  also,  but  that  ever  the  deepest, 
as  God's  love  is  deeper  than  His  justice,  and  rules  it.  And  uprightness 
^-justice— is  easy,  nay,  alone  is  possible,  who*  that  is  the  basis  :  it  u 
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.the' 'condition'  of  uprightness;  only  then  can  it  be  when  there  is  a 
greater  and  deeper  love :  for,  without  that,  how  can  the  effects  of  the 
natural  (and  never  wanting)  personal  feelings  be  eliminated  ?  The 
same  course  is  never  felt  equally  right  by  persons  whose  interests 
(and  still  more  whose  affections)  are  opposed.  And  the  maxim  '  be  just 
before  you  are  generous '  is  but  the  complement,  and  necessary  opposite, 
of  this. 

See : — love  is  greater  than  faith  (based  on  truthfulness),  and  greater 
than  hope  (based  on  clear  seeing) ;  and  than  knowledge,  which  is  the 
first  condition  of  practical  justice.  Is  there  not  a  connection  between 
these  '  graces  '  and  those  '  faculties '  ?  It  would  be  interesting  if  the 
'  graces '  had  each  their  relation  to  its  mental  quality,  or  power. 

It  is  curious  to  think  respecting  marriage,  and  the  relation  to  it  of 
the  passion  of  love — how  the  leaving  it  wholly  to  passion  is  by  no  means 
a  nature  in  man ;  by  no  means  a  custom,  and  never  has  been  until  these 
last  days,  and  among  a  very  few  races.  Nay,  tho'  we  take  it  for  settled, 
does  it  truly  answer  ?  Granted  it  gives  an  excitement,  an  intoxication, 
which  could  not  be  otherwise,  still,  is  that  a  good  ?  Granted  it  is  a 
right  and  necessary  experience  for  man  to  go  thro',  is  it  to  be  the  per- 
manent state  ?  How  often  the  highest  and  truest  love  (of  sympathy 
and  union)  may  arise  without  the  passion  ;  and  how  often  the  bitterest 
and  intensest  disappointment  arise  thro'  it.  And  then  look  at  the  re- 
sults in  our  social  life.  Is  not  prostitution  worse  than  any  polygamy, 
or  anything  like  it  ?  True  there  is  in  that  system  no  restraint  (tho' 
restraints  of  the  meanest  and  vilest  character  arise) ;  but  is  it  not  ex- 
pansion without  development  ?  Is  not  this  element  of  passion  to  be  in- 
cluded, but  only  to  be  one  ?  And  is  not  this  what  the  advocates  of 
4  progress '  do  not  see — that  organization  must  go  with  growth  ? 

In  respect  to  the  natural  question  which  arises  whether  a  feeling  that 
makes  us  perceive  that  sufferings  are  right,  necessary,  and  good,  will 
not  tend  to  make  us  hard-hearted — the  well-known  tenderness  of  some 
of  the  bravest  soldiers,  and  their  intense  joy  in  saving  life,  whose  dutj 
is  to  destroy  it,  may  answer.  Admiral  Pellew  (Lord  Exmouth)  was 
wont  to  describe  as  '  the  greatest  pleasure  he  ever  felt  in  his  whole  life,' 
the  rescue  from  shipwreck,  at  his  own  imminent  peril,  of  a  number  of 
people  who  would  otherwise  have  perished ;  the  officers  having  left  the 
ship  (which  was  fast  going  to  pieces),  and  those  on  board  having  no  one 
to  direct  them.  This  victory,  in  which  life  was  saved,  cheered  the 
great  naval  commander  to  his  dying  day. 

How  palpably  we  do  not  see,  while,  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
our  criminals,  we  are  ever  finding  ourselves  checked  by  the  danger  of 
doing  better  for  them  than  for  their  '  victims.'     Clearly  we  have  not  the 
key  here. 

Here  surely  arises  continual  difficulty  ;  disputes,  in  which  one  side  is 
(almost)  universal  custom ;  and  on  the  other,  reason.  How  is  this  to 
be  reconciled  ?  must  it  not  be  by  accepting  an  idea  of  man  accordingly  ? 
viz.  that  it  is  his  tendency  to  err,  instead  of  to  go  right  ?  And  if  so, 
then  this  includes  all.  Children,  brought  up  with  this  thought,  could 
not  fall  into  this  mischief. 

E.  g.,  could  we  not  attain  a  habit  of  looking  at  the  man  instead  of  at 

his  clothes  ?  and  must  not  this  come  if  there  were  the  custom  of 
.     .  doing  for  others  things  which  took  the  gloss  out  of  our  clothes  ?     If 


we  once  attained  this  what  a  deliverance  it  were  ;  from  what  delu- 
sions and  deceipts  it  would  save  us.  If  we  will  be  guided  by  what 
money  can  buy,  how  can  we  be  safe  ? 

Surely  in  the  very  fact  of  the  absence  of  heroism  from  our  life  is 
the  key  to  the  present  social  state.     "Well  is  it  said,  '  Christians  are  not 
now  heroic. '     The  fact  is  that  now  not  only  is  heroism  not  common  and 
not  encouraged,  it  is  suppressed  and  kept  down ;  the  natural  attitude 
of   man  is  more  heroic  than  ours.      Then  is  not  the  suppression  of 
heroism  one  part  of  the  work  and  meaning  of  this  social  state  : — what 
it  is  for  ?     That  too  is  wanted :  heroism  must  be  suppressed  to  be  per- 
fected.    And,  when  perfected,  heroism  too  must  be  universal ;  in  its 
imperfect  state  it  can  be  attained  only  by  a  few :  the  perfected  heroism 
shall  be  for  all. 

Is  there  not  here  a  law  ?  To  know  what  any  period  of  society  is 
doing,  may  we  not  look  at  what  element  is  fluppressed,  what  is  below 
par  ?— we  may  be  sure  that  is  what  is  being  perfected.  So,  in  truth, 
that  is  being  done  which  seems  most  the  opposite. 

Do  not  women  now  seem  to  expect  in  married  life  that  which  is  in 
the  majority  of  cases  [men  being  so  weak  and  narrow  as  they  are]  in- 
compatible with  the  universal— the  man-regard — on  the  husband's  part  ? 
in  short,  do  not  they  demand  that  which  would  be  utterly  selfish  if  it 
were  consciously  and  reflectingly  done  ?  Were  there  not  a  remedy  for 
this,  and  for  how  many  other  evils,  in  the  understanding  and  accepting 
that  true  happiness  is,  and  can  only  be,  united  with  bearing — must  in- 
clude an  opposite  ? 

True  moral  happiness  must  include  sense-evil  or  privation ;  and  here 
observe  how  that  sense-privation  is  thus  positively  denied.  Is  it  not 
an  instance  parallel  with  the  others  in  the  mental  world  ?  must  not 
this  '  law  '  give  this  phenomenon  ? 

Now  if  this  were  recognized  and  known  as  the  law — if  the  wife,  in  look- 
ing forward  to  happiness,  took  into  her  calculation,  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment, this  giving  up  and  enduring  :  were  not  the  world  new  at  once  ? — 
if  she  took  this  into  calculation,  as  the  philosopher,  in  looking  forward 
to  truth,  includes,  as  an  essential  element  of  it,  an  opposition  to  sense- 
impressions.     For  in  truth  these  are  the  same ;  and  the  expecting  hap- 
piness in  having — or  the  trying  to  retain  a  grasp  of  the  first  naturally 
agreeable  things — is  like  trying  to  have  truth  in,  or  attain  it  while, 
clinging  to  first  natural  sense-impressions.     These  cases  are  parallel ; 
and  the  efforts  people  make  to  get  happiness,  while  retaining  their  hold 
on  the  pleasant  and  agreeable,  are  like  the  intellect  and  conscience  in 
their  '  speculations,'  trying  to  get  right  while  giving  the  rule  to  sense. 
We  must  give  up  some  things  felt  as  good,  as  we  must  give  up  some 
things  felt  as  true.    Also  there  is  perfect  reason  in  it.    It  is  evident,  in 
respect  to  truth,  that  the  nature  of  our  sensuous-perceptive  relations  to 
things  must  cause  our  sense-impressions  to  be  not  true  :  they  must  be 
too  small,  and  therefore  true  knowledge  must  positively  deny  them  :  i.e., 
science — which  is  simply  the  positive  denial  of  our  sense-impressions — 
must  be. 

That  is,  knowing  this  law,  science  is  shown  necessary,  and  one  might 
predict  its  whole  history.  And  knowing  it,  one  may  predict  a  similar 
course  in  respect  to  other  faculties  and  other  spheres  ;  e.  g.,  theology 
and  ethics.  In  these,  there  is  now  the  first  stage— the  error  and  th« 
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struggle;  there  shall  be  also  the  ultimate  victory  and  repose.     This 

is  done  first  with  the  physical,  but  only  first ;  and  that  less  for  itself 

than  for  the  sake  of  the  others. 

Note  particularly,  that  as  the  very  nature  and  necessity  of  our  relations 
to  things  involves  that,  for  knowledge,  our  impressions  of  the  true  must 
be  positively  denied,  so  it  is  involved  also  that  our  impressions  of 
good  must  be. 

Here,  then,  is  the  basis  and  superstructure  of  the  science  of  happiness. 
There  must  be  an  organization  of  the  faculties  in  respect  to  ethics  also : 
for  true  good  there  must  be  that  which  is  against  a  lower  feeling  of 
good. 

Surely  we  may  here  see,  in  part,  why  the  conscience  eo  often  opposes 
pleasure,  and  demands  of  us  to  forego  it.     That  is  a  necessary  pheno- 
menon from  from  the  nature  of  happiness,  which  (to  a  self)  can  only  be 
by  an  opposition  to  a  felt  good.     Even  as,  in  another  aspect,  we  may 
see  it : — that  to  a  self,  with  interests  opposed  to  others,  consience  must 
continually  forbid  and  check  and  demand  foregoing.    Now  we  recognize 
this  Tightness  up  to  a  certain  point :  to  the  '  self-justice '  point,  as  it 
•were ;  which  marks  what  would  be  the  right  on  the  supposition  of  the 
eelf  as  '  being.'     What  is  wanted  is  a  trae  appreciation,  and  bringing 
conscience  to  bear  in  quite  another  way ;  so  as  to  act  on  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  'sermon  on  the  mount,'  instead  of  on  '  law.' 

How  many  social  crimes  are  not  to  be  forcibly  repressed : — but  then, 
does  not  this  really  carry  the  not-punishing  of  all  ?     These  evils  which 
we  suffer  are  certainly  not  less  desirable  to  be  put  an  end  to  than  the 
others ;  but,  in  respect  to  them,  we  have  learnt  the  way.     In  truth,  by 
that  law  of  one  case  giving  the  whole,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  giving 
up  forcible  suppression  (punishment:  i.  e.  se(/"-punishment)  for  any  one 
offence,  demonstrates  that  it  must  be  so  for  all  ?    Nay,  if  this  principle 
•were  universalized  would  it  not  work  better — or  perhaps,  rather,  begin 
to  work,  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  now  applied  ?  being  then  a  true 
power,  when  done  on  principle ;  instead  of,  as  now,  a  mere  confession 
of  impotence.     Is  it  not  beautiful,  thus,  to  see  how  weakness  may  be 
strength  ? — what  is,  in  one  case,  merely  done  thro'  weakness — evil  not 
punished — done  otherwise,  may  be  the  highest  exhibition  of  power. 
Then  why  should  not  that  which  is  our  weakness  be  God's  power  ?  our 
inability  to  punish  or  prevent — why  is  it  not  God's  power  to  subdue  ? 

Is  the  relation  of  law  and  passion  the  same  as  that  of  sense  and  in- 
tellect ?*  and  at  first  is  there  the  same  inversion?     Is  not  law  made  the 
instrument  (more  or  less)  of  passion  ?  passion  ruling,  and  law  erring, 
•wandering  (speculating,  in  fact),  in  obedience  to  it ;  striving  in  vain  to 
rectify  the  radical  wrongness.     Nay,  is  it  not  even  yet  so  to  some  ex- 
tent ?     Is  not  law  still  made  the  servant  of  passion  ;  i.  e.  of  liking,  of 
interest,  of  the  holding  of  the  strong  to  that  which  they  have  got ;  and 
is  not  this  part  of  the  social  failure  ?   Were  it  not  interesting  to  see 
that  the  evil  and  perversion  of  society,  which  seems  so  remediless,  is 
simply  from  a  false  use  of  the  elements  concerned  ;  and  a  use  that  shall 
be  rectified  ?     The  tendency  to  hold  on  to  self- advantages  is  not  more 
insuperable  than  that  of  believing  sense. 

Respecting  political  economy:— it  is  true  as  B  science;  1.  e.  as  phe- 
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nomenal :  it  has  the  truth  of  the  phenomenal  sciences,  but  it  produce* 
untrue  effects  for  want  of  the  recognition  of  the  phenomenal  as  pheno- 
menal ;  or,  in  other  words,  this  is  not  a  normal  state  of  man,  nor  one 
according  to  which  we  should  act :  our  action  must  have  reference  to 
something  different  from  the  phenomenal.     The  '  science '  works  badly 
thus :  viz.  that  even  Christian  and  good  men,  who  would  otherwise  act 
on  principles  of  justice,  honor,   kindness,  finding  these  'laws'   (of 
wages,  &c.)  revealed  by  science,  come  to  think— what  otherwise  they 
would   never   dream   of  thinking—that   it  is   right,    justifiable,    and 
even   best,   that   they  should  act  according   to  them.      This   science 
perverts  the  morals,   as  other  sciences  pervert  and  crush  the  intellect ; 
making  people  think— against  all  that  is  human  in  them— on  the  one 
hand,  that  what  is  phenomenal  is ;  on  the  other,  that  it  is  right. 

Here  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  po- 
verty : — Howard  becoming  an  inmate  of  the  lazaretto. 

And  see :  this  in  human  nature  is  to  be  relied  upon,  and  may  be 

called  for.     See  how  Howard  could  originate  it;  then  all  may  act  it, 

when  taught  and  accustomed. 

Again :  Howard  entered  so  only  to  learn  and  understand :  by  entering, 
he  could  not  free  others  directly,  as  one  can  free  the  poor.     He  says  : 
'  ease,  affluence,  and  honors  are  temptations,  which  the  world  holds  out.' 
Is  not  the  whole  secret  here  :  good  seeming  '  temptation '  for  right-feel- 
ing  men  ?     How  should    satan   address   his  temptations  to  elevated 
hearts  ?    Christ  he  tempted  by  a  way  to  honor  God.    Does  not  he  tempt 
us  by  ways  of  honoring  ourselves,  our  wives,  society,  &c.  ?  and  must  we 
not  reply,  '  thou  shalt  not  tempt ;     .     .     man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone '  ?     May  we  find,  indeed,  in  those  temptations  of  Christ,  a  special 
application  to  our  own  day  ? 

May  we  not  see  farther  respecting  the  idea  that  in  '  heaven '  there  ia 
'neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,'  and  also  the  apostolic  repre- 
sentations of  marriage  ?     It  suggested  itself  thus  :  looking  on  all  sen- 
BUOUS  plessures  as  reliefs,  as  implying  disease.     For,  on  this  view,  see 
how  the  marriage-pleasure  answers ;  how  it  is  based  exactly  so.     And 
then  see  the  natuie  of  marriage,  and  its  institution  of  domestic  life. 
It  is  good  under  the  circumstances,  but  not  absolutely ;  only  for  the 
defective  state ;  good,  as  bearing  on  a  mere  self-state,  not  as  bearing 
on  an  altruistic  one ;  and  so  the  true  devotion  of  the  life  to  man  is 
higher  than  married  life.     But  then,  it  is  not  to  be  indiscriminately 
aimed  at ;  because  of  man's  defective  etute  :  as  walking  is  better  than 
lying  in  bed,  but  not  to  a  man  who  has  a  fractured  limb.     Is  not  the 
true  womanly  instinct  with  regard  to  marriage  more  generally  an  al- 
truistic instinct,  but  baulked  ? 

That  state  of  marriage  is  a  limitation ;  a  condition  under  which  tho 
pleasure  may  be  [and  so  it  is  practically  a  step  and  tendency  towards 
altruism  ?]  ;  but  the  domestic  institution  which  thus  arises  still  has  its 
origin  in  disease,  is  the  mark  and  accompaniment  of  a  diseased  condi- 
tion. This  is  evident :  see  how  it  is  still  a  limiting  ;  nay,  how  it  is 
productive  of  even  special  evils,  That,  too,  must  be  positively  denied ; 
there  is  to  be  too  perfect  a  consciousness  for  that  relation :  there  ia  to 
he  no  marrying  '  in  heaven.' 

But  then,  if  this  whole  bodily  life  i*  a  disease,  why  not  get  rid  of  it 
th«  shortest  way  7 
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This  is  interesting ;  here  is  the  necessary  corrigent  for  every  truth  : — 
that  old  idea  of  '  corrigents  '  in  physic  had  something  in  it. 
But  that  is  no  remedy  ;  it  does  not  rid  of  the  disease  [we  surely  cannot 
get  out  of  the  body  so].  The  only  cure  is  the  sacrificing  self  for  love  ; 
only  so  is  it  positively  denied  :  that  other  were  a  negative  denial,  which 
is  no  true  denial  at  sll.  And  so  observe,  tho'  we  must  not  selfishly  or 
ascetically  throw  off  our  life,  it  is  our  manhood,  or  good,  if  for  love,  for 
the  sake  of  some  worthy  object,  we  lay  it  down.  The  law  here  is  per- 
fectly plain  ;  it  applies  to  marriage,  and  to  all  pleasures,  and  has  a  per- 
fect theoretic  basis.  And  then  if  it  be  said  '  by  no  marriage  the  human 
race  would  come  to  an  end,'  surely  that  were  no  loss ;  we  need  not  fear 
there  would  be  no  equivalent.  Nay,  is  it  not  truly  thus :  the  physical 
'  human  race '  is  kept  up  by,  and  because  of,  the  disease  in  man  ;  and 
for  its  cure.  It  is  to  be  till  man  is  cured. 

So,  practically,  in  respect  to  self-denial.    If  there  be  not  the  love,  for 
willing  sacrifice,  there  must  be  the  pleasure — as  a  sick  man  must  be  in 
bed  :  he  '  wants  '  to  do  so,  and  it  is  his  '  pleasure.'     Nay,  will  it  not  be 
in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical :  that  often  those  who  are  really  sick 
and  ought  to  be  in  bed,  will  insist  on  doing  as  if  they  were  well  ?    And 
then,  lest  there  should  come  a  proud  contemptuousness  of  pity  in  any 
of  us  for  those  who  cannot  rise  to  self-denial,  we  must  remember  that  ia 
the  symptom  of  the  worst  disease  of  all. 

Is  not  asceticism  put  in  its  true  light  here?  and  here  is  there  not  a 
guide  to  the  treatment  of  children  ?  Also  the  view  to  be  taken  of 
the  habits  adopted  by  good  people — especially  their  not  seeing  the  re- 
demption ;  nor,  therefore,  why  they  should  give  up. 

But  think,  now,  of  our  position — the  position  of  Christians  as  it  is : 
the  well-to-do  among  them,  looking  on  so  many  poor  and  miserable  as 
destined  to  future  misery  as  well,  and  they  themselves  to  future  hap- 
piness :  and  yet  what  do  they  do  ? — keep  the  present  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness for  themselves  also  ! 

And  hearing  all  this  time  the  voice :  '  freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give.'     Not,  because  it  will  answer  well ;  because  it  will  not  be  ab- 
used, and  men  will  be  grateful ;  but  '  because  ye  have  freely  received ' 
— a  reason  which  no  results,  no  contingencies,  can  affect. 
Is  it  not  strange  ?    Ought  not  those  who  are  to  have  no  happiness  here- 
after to  have  it  now,  these  few  poor  years  ?     In  fact,  we  do  not  believe 
it :  the  '  heaven '  we  think  of  is  not  one  that  makes  us  let  go  of  earth, 
or  can  make  us.     It  will  not  do ;  i.  e.  it  will  not  do  for  more  than  a 
few.     If  we  say  '  why  does  not  God  relieve  or  take  care '  ?  the  answer 
is,  because  He  loves  us  so  well ;  He  gives  us  that  to  do.     Or,  further : 
because  that  would  be  an  arbitrary,  non-natural  act ;  it  would  not  be 
acting  according  to  law,  and  making  necessary :  that  must  be  done  thro' 
ns,  to  be  so.     God  foregoes  that,  as  He  foregoes  every  end  in  Nature  for 
which  the  conditions  are  not ;  which  is  not  part  of  Nature,  or  made  ne- 
cessary.    "We  are  here  as  the  means  to  be  used,  and  God  will  use  no 
others.   That  end  will  be  made  part  of  Nature ;  law  will  be  fulfilled  in 
it  wnen  we  do  our  part  in  it,  and  not  till  then. 

The  incurability  of  our  social  state  on  our  present  princples  surely  is 
evidenced  in  what  is  said  respecting  the  way  convicts  are  treated  now : 
BO  well  lodged  and  cared  for,  so  as  even  to  be  encouraged  ;  i.  e.  the  ut- 
terly hardened  ones,  who  are  the  only  ones  that  it  is  desired  severely  to 
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punish  (Times ;  Nov.  13,  1860.)     See  what  comes  practically  of  our  at- 
tempt to  keep  things  right  by  force. 

We  have  a  satisfaction  in  the  trying ;  we  feel  as  if  we  must  be  doing 
the  thing ;  but  the  true  question  is,  dp  we  ?  Surely  no  ;  and  this  we 
might  see  if  we  would  examine.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  trying  to  do 
a  thing  directly— self-  and  force-wise — instead  of  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions. And  is  it  not  parallel  to  the  old  speculation  ?  Men  felt  they 
were  going  the  way  to  know  •  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  using  their 
"  powers  so  ;  they  had  all  the  conviction  it  must  be  the  right  thing : 
they  even  made  up  their  minds  to  be  satisfied  with  their  very  partial 
success.  It  is  the  same  now : — that  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  trying, 
that  feeling  that  we  do  when  we  do  not — it  is  that  misleads  us  al- 
ways. And  see  what  suggestiveness  there  is  in  this  :  is  it  not  true  of 
our  physical  experience  ?  we  feel  that  we  do  when  (or  what)  we  do 
not  do,  what  is  not  done.  As  misleading  us  here,  this  feeling  is  but 
an  instance  of  a  law.  And  again :  see  how  Science  appears  as  a 
giving  up  trying  to  do  directly,  and  fulfilling  conditions  (for  knowing). 
It  is  type  and  parallel  of  all  cases  of  the  giving  up  direct  trying  (or 
the  self-way),  and  fulfilling  conditions.  All  are  to  be  seen  in  this  ; 
and  it  is  full  of  all  the  moral  meaning. 

And  this  failure — or  failure  equally  bad — is  unavoidable ;  it  comes  ne- 
cessarily: e.  g.,  with  the  progress  of  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling 
in  the  ruling  (i.  e.  the  punishing)  classes,  necessarily  comes  that  mode 
of  treating  convicts.  To  ill-use  them  besides  confining  them,  to  feed 
them  insufficiently,  injure  their  health  or  refuse  them  any  comfort  when 
sick,  becomes  impossible ;  it  would  be  felt  by  us  to  be  barbarity  and 
wickedness. 

Thus  we  are  compelled  on  the  principle  of  doing  good  to  those  who 
injure  us;    but,   not   doing  it  with  understanding,  we  fail  to  gain 
the  benefit  of  it :  nay,  we  give  more,  and  perhaps  get  only  mischief. 
And  so  our  '  punishment '  becomes  encouragement ;  i.  e.  to  the  very  bad, 
and  must ;  especially  being  made  so  much  more  so  by  the  evils  which 
this  very  refinement  either  brings,  or  at  least  suffers  to  come,  to  the 
honest  working  population.     For  these  we  allow  to  bear  all  those  evils 
which  we  should  think  it  the  height  of  wickedness  to  inflict  on  our 
convicts ! 

But  what  a  sublime  morality  reveals  itself  here: — how  God  makes 
us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  separate  comfort  and  right,  join  sacrifice 
with  virtue.  This  is  grand :  that  our  criminals,  not  our  honest  men, 
are  the  comfortable. 

See,  then,  how  we  inflict  psssively  what  we  could  not  inflict  actively  • 
but  how  evidently  this  is  not  right  or  rational.     Now  how  are  we  to 
bring  these  to  a  level  ?    [Thus  one  sees  something  in  theology: — evi- 
dently our  idea  of  God  permitting  what  He  could  not  and  might  not  do, 
arises  from  this  in  ourselves ;  from  thinking  of  Him  from  this  point  of 
view ;  as  like  us.J   And,  in  fine,  does  not  the  entire  difficulty  arise  from, 
and  is  it  not  inevitably  embodied  in,  the  idea  of  ours  that  pleasant 
things  are  things  to  be  secured,  instead  of  being  used  for  sacrifice  ?     I* 
not  this  the  thought  of  the  world :  that  pleasant  things  are  things  pro- 
vided for  sacrifice  ;  to  make  sacrifice  possible  ? 

So  we  understand  the  anomaly  and  mystery  that  comes :  so  naturally 
we  employ  the  pleasant  things  for  possessing  and  for  pleasure  ;  and 
such  a  failure,  and  worse  than  failure,  results. 
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Wb»t  »  glorious  law  it  is,  that  whatever  is  the  privilege  of  a  few 
ehall  be  the  inheritance  of  all ;  and  shall  be  better  for  all,  because  it  can 
be  for  all  only  by  being  made  better.     The  universal  shall  be  better 
than  the  best  while  limited.     But  observe,  how  the  extension  depends 
on  the  making  better  that  which  the  few  possess.     It  applies  to  luxury ; 
i.  e.,  to  enjoyment  and  comfort :  made  better,  or  more  perfect,  this  shall 
be  for  all.     And  to  goodness  also :  goodness  shall  be  universal ;  but 
first,  the  best  goodness  must  be  raised  and  made  higher. 

And  thus,  surely,  comes  a  new  thought  of  the  church,  and  of  '  election.' 
This  choosing  out  a  few  is  not  against  the  universal  blessing ;  rather 
it  is  the  very  means  and  condition  of  it.  It  is  the  *  law  '  that  that 
which  is  to  be  for  all  is  first  for  a  few.  But  also  it  appears  that  it 
must  be  by  a  raising  higher  of  the  church  the  universal  blessing  is  to 
be.  How  well  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Jews.  They  were  the 
privileged  few,  for  the  sake  of  all ;  but  the  universal  blessing  comes 
only  by  the  swallowing  up  of  Judaism  in  Christianity. 

Distribution  is  the  problem,  and  here  surely  is  a  light  on  it.  It 
cannot  be  by  the  operation  of  self-interest ;  that  effects  the  production : 
and  for  the  distribution  we  want  an  opposite  power.  It  is  the  function ; 
production  the  nutrition :  and  nutrition  and  function  are  opposites.  So 
physical  life  shows  us  koto  this  must  be  ;  a  reason  for  the  demand  of  a 
different  principle  for  distribution :  and  so  of  the  difficulty  there  has 
been. 

And  then  we  must  endeavour  to  see  that  the  '  great  evils '  are  only 
felt  to  be  great. 

There  is  even  a  Tightness  in  the  easy  way  the  well-to-do  regard  the 
discomforts   of  the  wretched.     It  is  true  (only  wrongly  applied) : 
these  are  not  so  much  ;  they  can  be  afforded  very  well. 
They  are  not  truly  of  any  importance ;  they  merely  seem  so  by  the  li- 
mitation of  our  view.     Human  life  (not  being  '  individual '  merely,  but 
a  man-life)  is  large  enough  to  take  all  that  very  well.     This  is  right  to 
see ;  because  the  real  bearing  of  seeing  is  to  make  one  indifferent,  not 
to  others'  pains,  but  to  one's  own.     It  is  an  instance  of  truth  always 
acting  well. 

Are  not  physic  (management  of  health),  and  political  and  social  life, 
two  presentations  of  the  same  ?  and  may  not  the  one  be  learnt  from  the 
other  ?  Then  should  evils  be  remedied  ?  How  is  it  in  physical  life  : 
how  in  the  social  state  ?  The  analogy  has  been  felt :  people  speak  of 
Bocial  remedies  under  the  name  of  physical  ones. 

Are  the  pairs  which  I  have  noticed  as  ever  existing  to  our  thought, 
also  ever  two  presentations  of  the  same  thing  ? 

God  will  make  the  evil  tree  bring  forth  corrupt  fruit.  He  suffers 
— -makes — the  world  to  be  bad,  but  within  strict  and  rigid  limits  ;  only 
in  a  certain  way :  a  way  that  works  to  the  making  man  good.  He  will 
not  have  it  evil  in  the  way  we  would  make  it — evil  things  not  bearing 
evil  fruits :  e.  g.,  he  will  have  man's  selfishness  result  in  slavery,  ty- 
ranny, corruption.  He  so  arranges  things  as  to  ensure  it. 

And  so  He  arranges  things  as  to  ensure  man's  ignorance  leading  to 
error.  He  cures  ignorance,  thus,  collectively ;  and  we  see  it  is  the 
right  way.  Now  is  not  His  curing  selfishness  and  sinfulness,  which 
He  does  also,  collectively,  the  right  way  too  ?  Then  here  is  a  light 
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on  that  question  of  the  individual  and  the  race.     May  we  not  come  to 

see  why  this  separate  individuality  is  the  means  God  requires  for 

working  out  His  purpose  in  the  race  ? 

Again  :  see,  respecting  marriage,  what  profound  evil  often  comes 
out  of  it :  how  much  more  God  means  by  it  than  man  contemplates. 
How  often  two  good  (seeming)  people  will  thus  become  bad  ;  and  hatred 
spring  up  where  it  was  never  known  before.     Is  it  not  like  that  good 
man's  utter  failure  in  trying  to  treat  the  Jews  with  love  ?   And  does  not 
that  case  suggest  yet  another  thought ;  viz.  that  that  is  not  the  true  way 
of  using  money  (not  that  clever  self-charity) ;  not  that  judicious  use  of 
it,  but  the  letting  ourselves  be  deprived  of  it — not  blindly,  not  being 
deceived,  but  knowingly. 

How  many  will  willingly  give  up  and  sacrifice  their  possessions,  in 

their  own  way  ;  how  few — and  how  hard  it  is — do  what  they  are  told. 

Christ's  way  is  a  narrow  way,  and  few  find  it;  for  it  wants  faith,  a 

belief  that  God  will  verily  do,  and  is  doing. 

Is  it  not  (practically)  a  rule,  that  the  right  thing  is  ever  that  which 
has  been  tried  and  has  failed  ?  Is  not  this  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  (known)  laws  of  intellect,  &c.  ?  How  grand  it  wonld  be  to  know 
this  ;  to  look  back  and  see  what  has  been  tried  and  failed,  and  then  to 
foretell.  So  is  not  our  Science  the  perfecting  of  an  old  (failing)  induc- 
tion ?  and  shall  there  not  be  a  successful  philosophy,  answering  to  the 
old  failing  attempt  ?  See  how  we  misinterpret  our  experience :  we 
think  that  what  has  failed  will  fail.  Not  so ;  this  false  thought  surely 
is  itself  an  instance  of  the  first  '  failing.'  Thus  socialism  shall  be,  be- 
cause it  has  been  tried  and  failed  (it  has  fulfilled  that  '  condition ');  and 
ever,  if  we  want  to  know  what  shall  be,  we  must  look  for  what  has  been 
tried  in  vain  [asceticism,  then  ?] 

And  surely  Adam,  and  man's  destiny  as  related  to  him,  furnishes  the 

great  instance  of  this  law.     Adam  is  the  prophecy  of  humanity :  it 

is  man,  tried  and  failed. 

Does  not  this  apply  also  to  the  Jewish  theocracy  ? — as  a  failure,  is  it 
not  a  prophecy  ?     Is  there  not  to  be  a  government  for  spiritual  ends  ? 
J)id  not  that  fail  because  not  fulfilling  the  conditions — the  law  not  on 
the  heart  ?      If  this  be  the  case,  then  are  not  the  prophecies  the  exact 
statement  of  the  law  ?     That  was  to  fail,  as  they  pronounced;  it  was 
to  be  restored  ;  is  to  be,  in  perfectness ;  as  they  pronounced. 

was  remarking  how,  in  human  life,  in  science,  inventions,  &c., 

things  are  introduced  at  certain  times  or  periods,  when  the  demand  and 
necessity  are  for  them ;  when  other  things  correspond  with  them :  e.  g., 
railways  and  telegraphs  now.  London  would  be  impossible  without 
railways. 

Observe  how  when  a  thing  (a  city,  or  other)  becomes  too  large,  it 

does  not  become  contracted,  or  braced  up  again — it  rote. 
There  is  a  vital  order  here,  surely ;  if  we  could  trace  it. 

Miss  Nightingale  says  :  '  can  human  perversity  any  farther  go,  in  un- 
making the  process  of  restoration  which  God  has  made  ? '  And  so  she 
finds  the  art  of  nursing  so  inconceivably  wrong,  and  is  angry  accord- 
ingly. But  is  not  this  an  instance  of  the  law  of  going  wrong :  the  law 
that  our  experience  must  mislead  ?  And  were  it  not  well  to  see  and 
accept  this,  and  act  accordingly — that  whatever  man  has  done  or  thought, 
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will  have  been  done  and  thought  wrongly  ?     Think  what  we  lose  by  not 
seeing  this :  we  fail  for  a  long  time  to  find  out  the  errors ;  we  get  angry 
about  them ;  we  are  unwilling  to  admit  them,  and  try  to  hold  on  to 
them ;  we  lose  every  way : — whereas,  admit  the  other,  then  we  apply 
remedies  at  once,  and  also  do  not  go  to  extremes  ;  for  we  see  that  there 
is  truth  mingled  with  the  error,  and  that  instinct  is  higher,  often,  than 
reason  [till  it  has  been  thro'  its  course,  at  least]. 

It  may  be  man's  nature  to  do  '  wrong  '  (i.  e.  sensibly,  '  practically  ' 
wrong),  before  he  does  right. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  this :  that  wrong  is  only  '  wrong '  accord- 
ing to  the  sight-faculty :  there  is  no  true  wrongness  ;  but  in  getting 
it  right  a  work  is  done  in  him.  This  is  evident ;  since  change,  in  the 
sensible,  is  by  subjective  change.  And  this  embraces  more ;  for  try 
as  we  will  to  get  the  sensible  '  all '  right,  fresh  evils  and  wrongnesses 
(and  ever  greater  ?)  will  arise  :  i.  e.,  there  must  be  the  wrongness  to 
the  sight-faculty  ;  and  if  we  try  ignorantly  and  '  un-lawfully '  to  put 
it  right,  there  must  come  even  worse  wrongness.  And  the  only  way 
to  have  the  sensible  truly  right  is  to  accept  the  wrongness  in  the 
right  way  [i.  e.  the  wrongness  that  necessarily  is  involved  in  what  it 
is — its  being  perceived  as  by  sight],  A  certain  wrongness  of  it  is 
involved  in  the  nature  of  it;  a  wrongness  in  it  necessary  for  true 
Tightness.  This  is  what  we  have  seen  morally : — that  we  must  accept 
evil,  be  happy  by  accepting  and  enduring  the  painful,  and  only  so; 
not  by  trying  to  get  rid  of  it  all. 

Here  how  clear  it  is  that  man's  salvation  is  in  that  which  he  feels 
as  evil :  it  must  be  so. 

And  so  here  has  been  the  practical  error — the  trying  to  get  this 
'  sensible '  (or  practical)  all  right :  it  cannot  be.     And  we  also  see 
the  root  and  Tightness  of  that  practical  wisdom  which  condemns 
Utopian  schemes,  and  scorns  so  bitterly  the  idea  of  getting  perfection 
out  of  men.     This  is  the  truth,  only  misapplied,  because  not  under- 
stood.    This  cold  cynicism  is,  in  fact,  an  unconscious  recognition  of 
the  perfectness  of  self-sacrifice :  there  must  be  accepted  and  put  up 
with  a  certain  wrongness  in  the  world.     It  sees  that  this  is  sound 
sense  and  reason ;  it  does  not  see  it  is  also  pure  and  hearty  love. 
I  say,  it  may  be  men  must  do  wrong  before  right ;  because  all  that  is 
required,  and  the  only  end,  is  making  men  good.     Then  may  it  not  be 
too  that  our  false  idea  about  this — about  the  ends  which  are  valuable, 
and  about  the  nature  of  man — prevents  our  seeing  this,  and  so  results 
in  endless  practical  evils  ?     For  do  not  innumerable  practical  mischiefs 
flow  from  not  seeing  this  necessity  of  going  wrong  first ;  for  the  seeing 
of  which  do  we  not  want  that  recognition  of  the  true  end,  and  of  the 
nature  of  men  ? 

It  is  in  respect  to  goodness  as  to  knowledge : — it  rises  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  in  a  certain  laborious  way,  and  a  few  only  attain  it ;  when 
it  gets  better  still — an  interpretation — then  it  is  for  all.  One  sees  this 
well  in  the  Christian  morality — higher  than  the  heathen,  but  possible  to 
quite  other  classes.  Goodness  is  possible  to  all  just  as  it  is  based  on 
love ;  i.  e.,  is  true  and  not  self.  So  knowledge  is,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
necessary  and  self-evident — as  it  is  interpreted  (i.  e.  not  '  self.') 

Now  may  one  see  the  parallel  between  '  interpretation '  in  knowledge, 
and  the  placing  goodness  on  the  basis  of  love  and  joy  instead  of  duty 
or  pride  ? 
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In  the  same  way  as  one  sees  how  true  things  set  aside  lower  formt 
of  other  things  which  are  also  true,  to  introduce  and  establish  better 
forms  of  the  same — so  is  it  not  in  practical  and  social  life  ?  [in  truth, 
in  their  laws,  are  not  the  mental,  the  ethical,  and  the  physical,  one  ?] 
Thus,  a  noble  war  is  better  than  an  ignoble  submission :  only  a  submis- 
sion which  contains  all  the  nobleness  of  war,  and  is  more  noble  even 
than  it,  can  be  accepted  by  men  who  have  risen  to  the  height  of  a  noble 
war. 

This  is  as  a  scientific  knowledge  of  Nature  refuses  a  superstitious  sa- 
credness  in  some  things,  but  will  accept  an  universal  sacredness.  It 
is  a  good  thought  that  superstition  is  always  by  not  feeling  the  sa- 
credness of  all  things. 

And  so  in  general :  a  manly,  strong,  yet  just  standing  up  for  rights — 
one's  own  as  well  as  others' — is  better  than  mere  passivenesa :  a  hearty, 
pleasant,  generous  enjoying  is  better  than  asceticism. 

As  an  understanding  of  the  '  natural '  connection  of  events,  even  tho' 
resting  in  that,  is  better  than  a  mere  superstition  about  them,  altho' 
with  much  '  religion.'  Surely  the  parallel  is  very  true  between  the 
recognition  of  divinity  in  causation,  and  the  acceptance  of  wrong  for 
spiritual  ends. 

And  thus  one  sees  why  the  sound  sense,  good  feeling,  and  true  experi- 
ence of  the  world  should  have  conducted  it  to  the  maxims  and  princi- 
ples they  have  ;  unchristian  tho'  they  are,  this  must  and  ought  to  have 
been. 

It  is  parallel  to  that  stage  of  thought  in  which  the  second  causes 
(science)  engross  the  attention.     Yet,  in  both  cases,  the  old  instinct 
(superstitious,  or  indolent  as  it  may  be)  predicts  the  truth. 
And  also  their  interpretation  is  evident :  how  in  an  opposite  they  can 
be  even  more  fulfilled.     Thus,  no  science  is  so  perfectly  scientific  as  that 
which  sees  all  as  the  Divine  act ;  no  tracing  of  necessary  connection  can 
be  so  unfaltering.     No  maintenance  of  right  can  be  so  noble,  so  manlike, 
as  that  which  consists  in  an  absolute  reference  to  spiritual  ends,  and 
utterly  refuses  force. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  world's— -even  the  Christian  world's — maximg 
must  be  as  they  are ;  because  only  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fact  can  render  the  other  possible.     Submission  to  evil  cannot  be  done 
universally  nobly  and  manfully  (tho'  it  may  by  individuals)  except  by 
knowledge  of,  and  reference  to,  man's  redemption.     The  recognition  of 
the  actual — of  what  the  sensible  truly  is,  as  phenomenon  of  that — thi« 
only  would  render  that  possible.     And  is  it  not  beautiful  to  think  of 
the  very  feelings  which  lead  men  nobly  to  resist  and  to  coerce — the 
very  same,  more  developed  and  more  instructed — demanding  from  them, 
and  leading  them  to,  the  opposite ;  fulfilled  in  that :  they  recognizing 
the  nature  of  their  feelings,  and  that  they  must  interpret  them  ;  and 
seeing  what  the  true  objects  of  human  life  are.     Practically  we  must 
remember  that  our  efforts  for  right  may  lead  us  to  evils ;  this  is  our  un- 
fortunate state,  and  we  must  recognize  it :  it  is  the  condition  of  our 
bettering.     Is  it  not  the  same  physically  ? — how  often  attempts  at  san- 
itary improvements  have  led  to  more  disease ;  even  to  epidemics.     So, 
practically,  we  must  remember  not  to  let  our  having  aimed  at  right  and 
good  prevent  us  from  seeing  or  allowing  results  to  be  evil. 

IB  it  possible  to  get  men  to  be  what  we  call  '  honest ' ;  ought  it 
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to  be  possible  or  is  it  reasonable?     Is  not  the  truth  this  :   that' the 
radical  error  is  the  thought  that  we  may  use  our  own  advantages  or 
powers,  for  own  advancement  ?     The  Christian,  the  true,  the  human,  is 
'  seek  every  man  another's  good ':  and  then  is  not  the  line  we  try  to 
draw  between  the  honest  and  dishonest  really  and  essentially  a  conven- 
tional and  artificial  one  ?     If  a  man  may  use  his  skill,  his  money,  for 
his  own  good  and  at  another's  loss,  why  not  also  his  physical  strength 
or  his  cunning  ?     Observe,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  of  late  this  distinction 
has  been  drawn :  of  old,  and  '  naturally,'  it  was  reckoned  quite  legiti- 
mate to  use  force  and  fraud.     Nay,  it  has  been  even  reckoned  noblest  to 
do  so  ;  and  '  honest '  employments  were  despised.     It  is  more  or  less  so 
even  yet,  among  very  many.     And  look  at  war :  it  is  simply  the  use  of 
force  and  fraud ;  yet  it  is  reckoned  honorable — distinctively  noble. 
May  it  be  that  the  mixture  of  risk  incurred — of  self-sacrifice — does 
this  ?  and  is  not  that  also  to  be  embodied  with  the  '  honest '  to  make 
it  noble,  or  satisfying  to  man  ? 

(Times,  Dec.,  1860)  ;  on  the  housing  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Far- 
-  ringdon  Union  (five  to  ten  people  of  all  ages  sleeping  in  one  miserable 
room)  : — we  cannot  patch  that  with  'charity,'  and  yet  it  cannot  go  on; 
-and  so  there  must  come  a  radically  altered  and  renovated  life.  Here, 
-then,  is  '  charity'  suppressed  for  a  higher.  Charity  must  not  be  a  thing 
patched  on  to  a  life  based  on  its  opposite.  "We  must  not  pervert  the 
sacred  name  of  charity  to  this.  Charity  must  rule  and  guide  the  life, 
or  it  is  none. 

Only  think  what  it  is :  each  one  provides  first  for  himself,  and  that 
according  to  what  his  habits  have  accustomed  him  to.  What  is 
said  about  poverty  being  so  different  to  different  people  is  simply  that 
there  is  no  standard,  no  limit.  Put  this  with  that  inherent  and  ne- 
necessary  element  of  human  nature,  the  desir"e  to  get  on,  and  see  what 
must  come :  of  course,  this  worse  than  swinish  herding  of  the  poor. 
It  is  involved  in  the  premisses  ;  any  '  social  mathematician '  might 
have  deduced  it.  Nay,  nor  is  there  any  hope  until  the  elements  axe 
altered. 

Now  here  is  a  general  principle : — is  not  charity  in  this  like  the  other 
true  things,  which  are  suppressed  to  be  perfected  ?  And  of  all  those 
imperfect  things  may  we  not  say  the  same :  '  we  must  not  apply  its  sa- 
cred name  to  this.' — As,  e.  g.,  to  science,  to  knowledge ;  the  old  specula- 
tion  was  not  knowledge  ;  it  had  to  be  put  aside  :  the  exertion  of  the  in- 
tellect (which  was  as  true  an  instinct  as  the  exercise  of  the  heart  in 
charity)  would  not  do ;  it  had  to  include  so  much  more  :  and  so  has  our 
charity.  And  see:  does  not  our  (partial)  charity  do  harm,  just  as  the 
old  speculation  led  to  error  ?  are  not  these  parallels  ?  Is  it  therefore 
not  to  be — or  not,  rather,  to  be  more  ? 

And  so  is  our  suppression  of  speculation  like  the  suppression  ef 
charity  ?  and  shall  the  heart  and  the  intellect,  in  like  way,  expre»a 
their  authority  once  more,  and  take  their  place  ? 

Then  is  a  philosophy,  based  on  and  including  true  and  exact  knowledge, 
perfect  investigation,  yet  with  the  intellect  in  its  right  place,  as  ruling 
sense — is  this  like  the  perfect  charity,  regulating  the  whole  life  ?  And 
indeed,  is  the  partial,  added,  charity  like  the  exercise  of  speculation  of 
old  ?— a  joiaing  on  of  a  right  to  a  whole  of  opposite  character  ?  The 
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senses  ruled;  and  then  intellect  speculated,  in  a  narrow  sphere,  and 
went  wrong.     Is  it  not  as  now  self  rules,  charity  works  in  a  narrow 
sphere,  and  does  harm  ?  All  had  to  come  under  the  sphere  of  intellect ; 
all  has  to  come  under  the  sphere  of  love. 

And  here,  in  general :  is  not  the  imperfect  form  essentially  partial, 
and  erring  and  failing  because  partial  ?  And  is  this  a  practical  law  :— 
wherever  an  instinct,  a  right,  fails  and  does  mischief,  the  remedy  is  to 
universalize  it  ?  But,  for  this,  it  must  be  raised,  made  better,  more,  and 
for  this  it  is  that  the  suppression  is.  And  then,  if  we  knew  this,  could 
we  not  go  directly  on  without  tarrying,  and  get  this  result  ?  surely,  if 
we  could  find  the  law  of  the  raising  thro'  suppression. 

Does  not  this  link  itself  with  the  Christian  facts  ?— '  which  He 
wrought  in  Christ,  when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead.'  la  there  a 
oneness  here — this  death  and  raising  up  of  Christ  ? 

It  is  for  this  that  the  misery  is :  to  make  us  know  that  the  happy, 
comfortable,  virtuous  life  we  would  fain  lead,  is  not  a  good  one ;  is  not 
truly  human. 

Have  not  we  to  be  raised  above  that  ideal,  as  the  race  has  been  raised 
from  others,  which  we  see  now  could  not  do  ? 

Even  if  there  were  no  misery,  if  all  could  be  thus  comfortable — if  there 
were  but  one  individual — it  would  still  remain  an  anti-human,  a  bad 
life ;  not  the  true  (the  altruistic)  ;  but  we  should  never  know  it.     It 
satisfies  us ;  but  that  proves  not  what  it  is,  but  what  we  are ;  not  that 
it  is  good,  but  that  we  are  bad ;  which  would  give  the  same  relative 
result.     This  misery,  and  depravation  of  the  masses  that  goes  with  it, 
is  to  prove  to  us  that  it  is  bad ;  to  make  us  learn  it.    If  not,  how  could 
that  come  from  it,  or  with  it  ? 

Here  is  another  point: — we  cannot  help  a  feeling  of  aversion  to 
1  charity  '  (in  its  ordinary  sense)  ;  and  there  is  a  reason  for  this ;  for 
(among  others)  that  cannot  be  the  right  thing  which  all  cannot  do. 
And  here  is  a  principle  : — the  true  charity  must  be  for  all ;  must  bo 
universalized ;  and  for  that  must  be  made  higher.  It  is  proved  not 
to  be  the  true,  because  confined  to  the  few.  It  cannot  be  that  men 
are  to  be  divided  into  givers  and  receivers  of  charity ;  it  is  the  right 
of  all  to  be  givers.  Nay,  especially  those  who  cannot  give  the  phe- 
nomenal are  the  givers  o  f  the  true ;  and  the  command  to  it  surely 
means,  « be  true  (consciously  and  of  will)  to  the  fact,'  Nay,  are  not 
all  the  commands  this,  and  necessarily  so  ?  and  evidently  because- 
they  are  all  comprised  in  love,  which  is  the  fact. 

How  can  it  truly  be  that  some  have  the  monopoly  of  doing  charity  ?" 
Here  we  get  a  thought  from  the  story  of  the  widow's  mite.     That  wa» 
more :  then  clearly,  by  the  same  principle,  those  who  give  none  may 
give  most.     How  can  that  be  but  on  the  entire  principle  of  the  pheno* 
menal  ?     Surely  this  is  embodied  in  these  words  of  Christ.  ^ 

How  much  is  explained  by  this  '  law,'  that  to  attain  a  thing  (not  in- 
stinctive) it  must  be  foregone ;  or  that  it  must  be  attained  in  a  way 
that  involves  also  a  foregoing.  And  this  for  reasons  so  evident :  e.  g^. 
that  our  knowledge  is  imperfect,  that  our  apprehension  is  phenomenal, 
(or  modified),  and  that  accordingly  we  naturally  aim  at  too  little  :  i.e.,. 
that  a  greater  good  than  we  apprehend  is  to  be  given  to  us. 

Or — which  is  another  view  of  the  same  thing— that  things  are  con- 
nected, not  isolated ;  that  one  involves  all  the  rest  in  common  process 
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or  change.  It  is  like  the  '  sacrifice '  way  of  acting,  which  recognizes 
this  connection  of  things,  and  BO  attains  so  much  more  ;  gives  us  a 
power  and  a  rule  almost  inconceivable.  So  in  not  acting  «  directly,' 
but  in  foregoing  for  '  conditions,'  we  act  as  we  do  in  Science. 

So  in  respect  to  'creation,'  &c.,  we  tend  to  think  that  God  acted 
'directly':  but  is  not  the  fact  that  He  has  foregone  till  the  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  and  so  attained  more — this,  the  perfectness  of 
Nature  ? 

When  men  find  it  is  necessary  to  forego  that  which  (without  conditions 
fulfilled)  they  cannot  attain,  they  think  that  is  the  end ;  and,  instead 
of  fulfilling  the  conditions,  they  give  up.    Does  not  this  answer  exactly 
to  our  Science  ? — science  without  '  speculation.'     Because  that  had  to 
be  foregone  (wanting  its  conditions,  which  Science  has  to  supply),  men 
have  thought  that  it  was  not  to  be  done  at  all.     So  also  is  there  not  to 
be  *  fatherly  government '  ?  the  well-being  and  regulation  of  the  people 
is  to  be  secured ;  only  fulfil  the  conditions.     Are  not  the  continental 
and  the  English  systems  two  halves  [like  '  passive '  necessity  and  '  arbi- 
trary '  action]  ?     Thus  one  not  only  deduces  the  '  laissez  faire '  system 
— the  science  without  speculation,  &c. — but  one  sees  too  why  these 
have  their  opponents.     In  short,  does  not  the  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sary opposite  processes  give  the  history  of  human  thought  and  action  ? 
The  idealistic  speculations  have  been  given  up  (for  want  of  fulfilling 
conditions),  and  our  Science  results.     This  is  an  instance  of  a  law,  as 
ever.     And  is  not  the  reason  that  we  must  forego,  this — that  God  will 
not  let  us  have  the  less  because  He  means  to  give  us  the  greater  ?  And 
here  too  are  there  not  design  and  necessity  together?  for  also  we  cannot 
attain  the  other  way ;  it  is  against  the  nature  of  things :  we  must  act 
according  to  the  truth  of  them  for  success. 

Is  not  our  '  charity '  a  recognition  of  the  fact  of  our  relation  to  others, 
but  a  bad  and  inadequate  one  ?  (a  right  grafted  on  a  wrong ;  not  per- 
vading all) ;  and  so  it  is  difficult  and  burdensome.  Were  it  not  well  to 
substitute  for  this  the  life  lived  for  the  world ;  from  which  that  charity 
might  be  even  excluded  ?  [a  life  now  confined  to  the  very  few.] 

See  how  Christ  even  accepted  it :  surely  we  should  think  of  that 

when  we  feel  disposed  to  envy  the  large  givers. 

But  observe,  how  large  a  number  of  men  must  be  working  in  the  wealth- 
producing  employments  :  would  not  the  principle  here  be  that  '  profits' 
do  not  belong  to  the  individual  ? 

This  idea  is  interesting,  as  indicating  a  kind  of  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

See:  the  'powers,'  talents,  advantages,  seem  to  be  the  individual's; 

the  results  of  them  must  not  be.     Then  does  it  not  mean  that  they 

are  not  ? 

Evidently  no  sensuously  good  or  beautiful  or  grand  thing  is  truly 
so ;  because,  we  see,  let  them  be  acquired  by  roguery,  and  they  are  the 
opposite.  All  these  things  must  be  seen  in  larger  relations.  Now,  as 
man  has  risen  to  see  splendour  and  comfort  acquired  by  roguery  bad,  so, 
surely,  the  moral  sense  of  man  will  rise  to  see  our  '  honest '  comfort  bad 
also;  men  will  look  at  it  in  its  wider  relations — its  human  ones.  They 
will  learn  to  say  :  '  here  are  we  comfortable,  there  are  those  multitudes 
miserable:  this  comfort  is  bad ;  it  is  at  others'  expense.' 

Perhaps  men  will  rise  to  a  rational  definition  of  '  honesty  ' :  that 

being  counted  dishonest  which  is  '  at  others'  expense.' 
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Men  look  now  at  whether  a  thing  is  sensuously  beautiful  or  good,  tnly ; 
but  that  will  not  do ;  that  is  not  the  true  human  question.  Things 
must  be  looked  at  in  their  relations,  rightly  to  judge  of  them.  Women 
must  learn  to  do  this :  to  see  a  poor  mean  house  more  beautiful  than  a 
grand  one,  before  any  good  worth  speaking  of  can  be  done.  To  be  sen- 
suously beautiful  or  delightful,  or  any  way  excellent,  is  not  to  be  truly 
so ;  that  is  no  quality  in  the  thing,  it  is  merely  an  impression  on  us : 
here,  it  is  true,  we  do  put  subjective  elements  objectively. 

Surely  here  is  a  true  and  valuable  parallel  between  medicine  and  so- 
ciology :  viz.  in  respect  to  curing  individual  moral  defects  by  raising 
society — curing  the  individual  thro'  man.  Thus,  e.  g.,  individuals — not 
only  vicious  ones,  but  those,  e.  g.,  who  will  stand  up  for  their  '  rights ' 
— are  evidently  diseased.  But  now,  how  to  cure  it  ?  Is  not  this  like  a 
local  disease  ;  part  and  symptom  of  a  general  disease  ?  It  is  the  dis- 
ease of  man,  exhibiting  itself  thus :  and  any  real  cure  of  it  must  de- 
pend on  the  cure  of  general  society. 

And  here  is  a  light  in  the  other  direction ;  viz.  from  this  relation  of  so- 
ciety to  the  individual's  disease  may  we  see  the  relation  of  the  (physical) 
constitution  to  a  local  disease  ?  Now  is  not  society  framed  or  organized 
to  such  a  man's  state  (one  who  stands  up  for  his  rights)  ?  So  is  not 
the  constitution,  in  some  cases,  '  according  to '  the  nature  of  a  local 
disease  ;  which,  in  that  case,  we  might  perhaps  say  '  exhibits '  it  ?. 
But  in  others,  in  grossly  vicious  men,  it  is  not  the  case  that  the 
whole  constitution  is  according  to  that  ;  but  it  shows  something 
wrong  in  it :  so  that  great  and  sad  disease  is  permitted  by  it ;  its  un- 
soundness  incapacitates  it  from  preventing  that.  So  in  some  local 
diseases :  they  do  not  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  but  be- 
tray the  weakness  and  want  of  the  due  vital  state. 
Now  surely  it  is  no  use  to  '  suppress '  this  local  (individual)  affection  : 
rather  it  were  worse :  the  way  to  introduce  disease  of  the  whole. 
Nay,  will  not  the  analogy  hold  : — is  not  all  society  by  that  means 
leavened  and  reduced  towards  ths  moral  level  of  such  men?  they 
being  retained  thus,  undistinguished  within  it.  And  is  it  not  so  in 
disease  from  suppressed  local  affections  ?  is  it  that  the  diseased  state 
is,  as  it  were,  diffused :  the  whole  reduced  towards  the  lower  vital 
level  of  that  ?  [So  is  the  '  moral '  parallel  to  the  '  vital '  ?]  All 
this  is  exactly  what  we  have  seen  :  that  to  make  the  bad  good,  we 
must  make  the  good  better. 

How  many  things  we  naturally  grasp  at : — social  arrangements, 
'  right,'  nay  even  apparently  '  necessary '  (as  well  as  pleasurable)  results 
— which  yet  we  are  really  forbidden  to  take,  because  they  involve  un- 
questionable wrong  ;  of  which  it  may  be  said  '  it  must  never  be ' :  and 
yet  these  are  things  which  seem,  and  which  we  think,  ought  to  be.  And 
here  is  surely  an  interesting  point :  these  are  things  which  truly  ought 
to  be  if  this  were  not  phenomenal ;  are  only  right  not  to  be  because  it 
is  phenomenal.     Is  not  here  the  secret  of  the  practical  difficulty  of  our 
life— our  taking  the  phenomenal  for  the  actual :  thinking  so,  our  best 
and  Tightest  feelings  lead  us  astray ;  making  us  try  to  secure,  in  the 
phenomenal,  what  '  ought  'to  be  in  the  actual.     We  have  to  learn  to 
allow  in  things  for  their  difference  from  the  actual ;  to  seek  that  they 
should  be  as  the  phenomenal  ought  to  be  [which  of  course  depends  on 
what  our  *  self  is].    Things  are,  and  ought  to  be,  as  they  ought  not  to 
be  in  the  actual. 

S  N 
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E.  g.,  in  the  actual  is  to  be  the  perfect  '  happiness '  we  are  prone  to 
seek  in  the  phenomenal.  Here  is  ever  the  secret  of  our  failure  :  the 
first  imperfect  is  ever  the  trying  for  that  in  the  phenomenal  which  is 
to  be  in  the  actual.  And  here  our  true  relation  and  nature  appear : 
we  are  ever  trying  after,  having  interest  for,  what  is  right  in  the 
actual ;  and  not  having  true  consciousness  or  apprehension  of  it,  we 
misapply. 

We  must  aim  at  that  which  '  should  be  '  the  phenomenal.  Is  not  here 
the  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  that  our  aims  must  be  practical ;  that 
we  must  deal  with  man  as  he  is,  not  with  an  idealization  of  humanity  ? 
The  truth  of  that  surely  is  this  :  what  we  must  seek  to  attain  must  be 
the  phenomenal,  and  such  as  the  phenomenal  must  be. 

Think  now,  how  much  that  seems  so  natural  to  have  must  be  thus 
foregone,  or  seem  to  be  foregone — be  foregone  phenomenally :  for,  in 
truth,  is  not  that   '  foregoing '  really  the  fulfilling  of  the  conditions  ? 
We  do  that  without  being  conscious,  while  feeling  that  we  are  doing  an- 
other thing.  Surely  many  examples  might  be  found  of  this  in  history  : 
all  cases  in  which  deeds  turn  out  differently  from  what  people  expect. 
So  what  is  phenomenally  <  foregoing '  is  really  gaining.  As  Christ  says  : 
'  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  gain  it.'    Here  is  the  source  and  principle. 

What  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  government  really  prove,  is  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  suppress  crime  (wrong-doing)  by  force.  If  what  comes 
of  our  trying  to  do  the  same  were  taken  and  looked  at — the  effect  of  our 
gaols,  &c. — it  would  be  found  to  be  essentially  as  bad.     The  evil  is  in 
the  thing ;  and  there  is  so  much  more  of  the  evil  there,  because  there  is 
so  much  more  of  the  attempt.     And  this  is  the  evil  of  the  gov  erment 
of  priests  :  they  are  obliged  to  try  (i.  e.  their  consciences  demand)  to 
suppress  all  crime  ;  and  so  utter  mischief  comes.     The  civil  governor 
only  troubles  himself  with  a  mere  fraction  of  the  wickedness  of  men 
(life  and  property  protected  is  all  his  concern)  ;  the  priest  is  responsible 
to  God  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  so  tries  to  include  all  crime.     There  is 
less  evil  from  that  judicial  government  just  in  proportion  as  there  is 
less  of  it ;  as  there  is  least  in  England,  so  is  there  least  evil  ? 

Compare  the  English  method  of  trial,  by  legal  evidence,  with  the 

French  and  German. 

But  the  evil  is  less  in  geometrical  ratio ;  not  merely  in  in  proportion.  It 
is  aggravated  immensely  the  more  is  attempted ;  and  besides,  a  quite 
new  series  of  evils  arise ;  viz.  abuse  of  power  by  vile  (inferior)  instru- 
ments. It  is  foolish,  and  worse,  to  look  merely  upon  those  evils  as 
things  to  stand  aghast  at,  without  learning  their  lesson.  And  see  what 
occurs  among  ourselves ;  look  at  our  own  criminal  statistics  : — is  it  not 
only  because  we  always  get  used  to  things,  that  we  are  not  horror-struck 
at  ourselves  ? 

Yet  see  again : — the  abstaining  from  this  putting  down^wrong  by  force 
must  be  based  on  right  grounds :  merely  not  preventing  "evil,  while  not 
seeing  or  regarding  the  grounds  for  which  it  should  be  suffered,  leads  to 
great  mischiefs.  And  also,  liberty  thus  running  into  licence  ever  brings 
reaction;  as,  e.g.,  we  are  instituting  penal  enactments  against  '  adul» 
terations.'  And  again,  that  merely  throwing  off  a  yoke  and  running 
into  the  opposite,  not  understanding  what  the  error  is  (as  we  see  in  th» 
case  of  Italy)  is  sure  to  lead  to  reaction :  the  plan  of  endeavouring  ti 
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suppress  all  evil  might  very  likely  be  tried  again— being  simply  thrown 
off,  not  interpreted. 

Do  we  not  see  how  '  charity '  must  fail  ?— see  the  immense  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried  now.  And  yet  how  right  and  welHhat  it  should  be 
tried :  how  necessary  that  process. 

— necessary  for  a  better :  for  how  much  better  were  the  altruistic  life 

than  the  '  charity '  with  our  superfluity. 

Is  not  this  a  case  of  the  trying  to  do  directly ;  and  so  it  cannot  be  done  ? 
[What  condition  wants  here  to  be  fulfilled  ?]  It  is  better  than  trying 
mere  law  and  force  ;  but  that  does  not  go  to  the  same  point. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  inversion  here.     What  is  wanted  for  society  is 
that  the  good  should  be  better — a  reform  of  the  '  good ' — and  that  if 
they  were  what  they  should  be  the  '  bad '  would  be  no  difficulty.  How  ex- 
actly opposite  the  ordinary  notion  and  effort  are  :  that  the  good  should 
try  to  raise  and  reform  the  bad  ! 

Is  it  not  that  the  conditions  of  the  latter  must  be  fulfilled  ?    Are  not 

'  the  good '  now  trying  to  do  it  as  if  they  had  an  ^instinct  *  for  it, 

which  they  have  not  ? 

As  Christ's  life  and  death  are  quite  an  inversion  of  even  a  good  man's 
natural  thought  of  G-od,  so  is  not  the  life  He  introduces  an  inversion  of 
even  a  good  man's  thought  of  life  ? 

We  see  what  happiness  it  is  to  be  able  to  give  pleasant  things  where 
we  love  :  true  ;  but  if  we  could  only  see  that  the  painful  things  are  so 
good  too,  by  virtue  of  what  they  are  for,  and  what  they  do — what  were 
not  that  ?     Also,  seeing  this  as  the  true  and  great  good — the  giving  up 
ourselves,  i.  e.  the  being  sacrificed  for  others — one  may  trace  (as  it  were 
by  negation)  all  other  good  from  it :  first  setting  aside  that  self-pleasure, 
which  plainly  arises  from  our  being  made  to  like  and  dislike  certain 
things  as  means  and  condition  of  sacrifice.    Thus  the  true  good  being  in 
giving  ourselves  for  the  actual  good  of  others,  of  course  the  form  or 
seeming  of  this  also  has  its  kind  of  goodness :  e.  g.,  giving  to  others, 
and  specially  to  those  we  love,  what  is  phenomenally  good,  and  so  on. 

Thinking  of  chemistry,  how  little  of  a  science  it  is — not  only  without 
a  dynamics,  but  even  presenting  probably  under  a  false,  or  merely  ap- 
parent form,  even  the  phenomenon — is  it  not  like  the  epicycle-astronomy, 
not  only  having  no  physics  worth  regarding,  but  needing  even  an  entirely 
inverted  presentation  of  its  phenomena? 

And  so  are  we  first  to  have  a  Copernican  revolution  in  chemistry  ; 

then  a  Kepler,  and  then  a  physical  theory  ? 

Thinking  of  this  it  occurred  to  me  whether  there  may  not  even  now  be 
seen  a  law  in  the  development  of  Science  ?  Thus,  Is  there  not  to  be  a 
revolution  in  our  physical  astronomy  ?  is  not  the  gravitation  theory,  in 
respect  to  dynamics,  like  the  epicycle-astronomy  was  to  the  phenomena  ? 
And  then  may  it  not  be  thus : — for  every  science  two  revolutions  may 
be  needed  :  first  formal,  putting  the  phenomena  in  a  new  way  ;  then  ^ 
physical,  putting  the  dynamics  anew  ?  Astronomy  has  had  the  first ;  is 
it  not  to  have  the  second  ? — chemistry  then,  surely,  has  both  to  undergo. 
Are  not  the  '  elements,'  &c.,  like  the  epicycles  ?  and  when  they  are  in- 
terpreted will  there  not  arise  (first)  an  inverted  physical  chemistry  too  ? 
Where,  then,  is  physiology  in  this  ? 
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Is  it  not  curious  that  the  (concrete)  sciences  which  present  to  us  the 
two  opposites  together — solar-system  astronomy  and  physiology — are 
first  developed,  and  assume  a  true  scientific  form  ?  Is  not,  indeed,  the 
recognition  of  this  presence  of  opposites  essential  for  science  ? 

Surely  the  parallel  is  interesting  between  the  tendency  in  men  to  get 
rich  by  '  protection,'  seeing  this  so  clearly,  and  overlooking  their  greater 
interest  in  free  trade ;  and  between  our  natural  tendency  to  try  and 
get  '  happy '  by  pursuing  our  own  pleasure.  Is  it  not  one  '  law '  makes 
us  go  wrong  in  each  case  ? 

The  '  helper '  of  any  dish  (at  table)  always  helps  himself  last ;  and 
if  there  is  a  short  supply  he  goes  without.  Now  is  not  the  possessor  of 
wealth  (or  its  equivalent)  truly  in  the  position  of  the  helper  ? — he  last ; 
if  any  must  go  without,  he  should  be  that  one. 

I.  e.,  if  there  must  be  poverty — which  it  does  not  appear  there  need 

be — the  strong  should  take  it,  not  the  weak  endure  it. 
Was  not  Garibaldi's  work  just  this  ?  it  had  at  least  this  proof  of  its 
being  truly  human — all  admire  it. 

Is  not  the  '  possessor '  in  any  way  of  advantages,  truly  no  more  the 
possessor  than  the  person  before  whom  a  dish  is  placed  possesses  it  ?  and 
does  not  our  way  of  acting  in  that  respect  look  (to  one  who  can  see)  as 
a  person  treating  a  dish  as  his  would  look  to  us  ?  ['  What  hast  thou 
that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  '] 

May  we  not  see  this : — that  only  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  be  a  martyr— not  our  feeling  that  it  is  good  to  be  self-consciously 
and  voluntarily  one — could  really  make  martyrs  ?    Evidently  the  latter 
feeling  is  fatal  to  it.     And  may  not  this  be  the  reason  that  martyrdom 
— the  power  and  fact  of  it — has  ceased  so  much  ?     Must  it  not,  with 
that  change  in  our  thought  ?  and  does  not  this  show  a  change  in  our 
thought  of  Christianity  from  the  original  ?     Is  it  not  the  loss  of  the 
perception  of  its  relation  to  the  world  that  gives  us  the  feeling  of  which 
that  idea  about  martyrdom  is  an  example  (viz.  that  not  being  made  a 
martyr,  but  being  good  enough  to  be  willing  to  be  one,  is  the  good)  ? 
Have  we  not  an  entire  perversion  of  thought ;  viz.  from  the  world's 
destiny  to  our  being  good  (or  other  individuals)  ?  By  loss  of  the  former, 
this  latter  comes  into  quite  a  wrong  relation :  fatal  even  to  itself. 

As,  e.  g.,  it  is  evident  no  one  will  ever  be  a  martyr,  but  nothing  more 

than  a  vainglorious  pretender,  by  thinking  how  noble  and  good  it  is 

to  be  good  enough  to  be  wiHing  to  be  one. 

Surely  goodness  cannot  be  got  so.  It  is  not  that  our  goodness  is  not 
important ;  is  not  even  an  end,  and  one  of  the  chief ;  it  is  that  the  re- 
cognition of  man's  redemption  is  an  essential  condition  to  it.  Here  is 
an  instance  of  the  '  law '  of  failure  by  the  not-fulfilling  of  conditions. 
It  is  a  kind  of  direct  grasping  after  goodriess  :  it  cannot  be  in  that  way ; 
it  must  be  given  up.  As  the  evangelical  man  says  to  the  self-righteous 
one  (and  here  most  rightly)  :  *  give  up  that  goodness ;  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions of  being  good  first.'  Surely  this  is  the  typical  instance  of  that 
law,  relatively  to  the  individual.  And  all  trying  directly  at  tfiings 
(conditions  being  unfulfilled)  is  parallel  to  '  self-righteousness.'  And, 
in  truth,  must  not  all  attempts  at  goodness,  which  are  not  based  on 
God's  being  and  doing  all,  be  essentially  '  self-righteousness '  ? 
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Is  not  the  true  hardship  of  our  life,  not  our  sufferings,  but  that  we 
are  so  compelled  to  grasp  after  our  '  pleasures ' — such  as  they  are : — our 
'  necessities '  ? 

See  how  practical  life  is  like  Science  in  this :  that  it  is  right  only  as 
Science  is — by  regarding  that  which  is  not  at  first  or  naturally  seen. 
Its  motto  must  also  be,  '  as  seeing  that  which  is  invisible.'     For  the 
true  objects  which  unite  men  and  the  true  objects  to  be  served,  the  al- 
truistic must  be  'seen.'     Further:  is  our  not-seeing,  in  respect  to  the 
physical — the  remedy  for  which  is  Science — parallel  to  this  not-seeing 
in  the  moral  ? 

Surely  our  placing  the  weaker  in  the  worse  positions ;  making  them 
do  the  hard  work  and  endure  the  hardships — is  essentially  the  same  as 
savages  doing  so  by  women. 

For  it  is  curious  how  even  their  lovers  do  not  help  the  women  there 

(see  Kohl's  Canada)  :  also  how  the  men  ornament  themselves. 
So,  among  ourselves,  however  kind  and  friendly  people  may  be  to  the 
poor,  they  never  think  of  doing  anything  like  changing  places  with 
them.     It  seems  as  right  and  natural  to  us  as  using  women  so  does  to 
the  savage.     And  as  for  its  ever  being  otherwise,  see  how  it  is  other- 
wise in  respect  to  some  women,  with  us,  already.     Why  should  we  not 
come  to  love  the  poor  and  weak  ? 

Do  we  not  see  this,  in  respect  to  efforts  to  '  mend  the  world ' — that 
trying  in  the  practical  way,  of  altering  and  reforming  things,  is  not  the 
way  in  which  it  is  to  be  done  [only  limited,  individual  things}.  For 
the  other,  must  we  not  act  on  the  intellectual  (is  this  the  '  condition '?) 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  if  any  large  improvement  is  sought, 
must  we  not  work  in  the  line  not  of  '  action/  but  of  thought  ? 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  different  is  surplus  money  from  that  which 
is  '  necessary '  to  existence :  it  is  a  different  '  quale ' ;  the  extra  is  al- 
tered in  kind — a  difference  in  kind  produced  very  clearly  by  difference 
in  quantity  ?  It  is  interesting  thus ;  but  has  it  not  also  practical  con- 
sequences ?  thus,  e.  g.,  in  loving  other  as  self,  does  it  not  clearly  in- 
volve that  our  extra  must  be  sacrificed  for  his  «  necessary '  ? 

We  think  that  there  should  be  a  gospel  in  religion,  but  law  in  other 
things.  But  how  clearly  not :  we  must  have  a  gospel  in  religion,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  right — the  only  right  for  all  things. 

Is  not  our  self-action  like  the  seeming  '  action '  of  the  physical  ? — we 
take  it  for  action  till  we  examine,  and  then  find  it  is  not.  So  those  who 
deny  man's  freedom ;  tracing  '  motives.'  And  indeed,  is  not  here  a  par- 
allel of  materialism — the  denial  of  any  true  action  as  exhibited  in  Na- 
ture— -and  the  denial  of  freedom  in  man  ?  Both  are  phenomenally  true ; 
but  then  both  have  one  interpretation  (and  this  is  not  yet  seen  in  re- 
spect to  man) ;  viz.  to  recognize  that  the  phenomenal  is  inert,  but  that 
it  is  phenomenal. 

How  opposite  things  are  good  at  different  times : — e.  g.,  now,  for  us, 
it  is  well  to  find  the  weakness  and  powerlessness  of  law ;  to  feel  it  fail 
and  not  answer.  But  in  previous  stages  of  society  how  good  it  was  for 
law  to  be  found  satisfactory  and  efficient,  to  come  into  honor  and  trust, 
that  is  a  necessary  process  for  a  nation  ;  but  also  this  other— of  finding 
law  a  failure,  even  a  mischief.  Both  are  wanted  ;  the  two  together  are 
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the  right — the  despising  law  and  knowing  its  value.  [So  what  is  one  may 
come  to  men  in  succession].     Here  we  see  two  halves  succeeding  one 
another  in  man's  belief  and  heart.    Now  has  not  this  a  deeper  bearing  : 
even  on  the  Jewish  law  and  the  gospel  ?     The   former  was  honorable, 
and  to  be  honored ;  it  became  dead,  and  to  be  put  aside. 

It  seems  a  very  natural  and  reasonable  view  to  take,  that  God  meant 
each  of  us  to  look  after  and  adequately  provide  for  those  whom  He  con- 
nects especially  with  us  ;  and  while  helping  others,  so  far  as  we  can  on 
that  basis,  still  to  hold  that  God  determines  their  lot,  and  that  He  takes 
the  responsibility  of  them ;  that  if  He  meant  us  to  make  their  affairs 
ours,  He  would  have  connected  them  with  us.  This  is  a  natural  and 
very  reasonable  idea ;  just  as  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse is. 

This  very  character  proves  it  false :  that  cannot  be  the  truth  of  things, 
for  that  is  how  it  neturally  impresses  us.     The  question  '  am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ?  '  expresses  this  natural  thinking  of  men. 
And  it  is  disproved  in  the  same  way  ;  viz.  that  the  practical  working 
brings  evils  which  cannot  be  borne  (see  our  society)  ;  as  in  the  other 
case  observation  brought  theoretical  evils.     And  see  :  as,  in  that  case, 
no  patching  and  contriving  and  adding  could  remedy  the  mischief,  so  in 
this  :  nothing  but  a  radical  inversion  of  the  fundamental  thought  and 
plan  will  avail.     Do  that,  and  all  is  light  and  simplicity  ;  refuse  it,  aud 
all  remedies  introduce  worse  confusion. 

As  we  see  our  charitable  plans,  &c.,  do ;  our  education ;  our  contriv- 
ances, penal  or  otherwise. 

And  if  we  say,  '  but  how  shall  we  get  all  men  to  agree  to  that  ?  ve 
cannot  get  more  than  a  very  few  even  to  help  in  our  present  efforts ': — 
of  course  not ;  but  how  were  '  all  men '  got  to  agree  to  the  thought  that 
the  sun  was  in  the  centre  ?  Surely  the  thought  asserted  itself ;  it  was 
the  truth  ;  all  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  necessary.  Give  us  the 
true  thought  of  human  life,  and  it  will  get  itself  to  be  agreed  in  by  all. 
It  is  curious  to  note,  and  it  is  surely  a  case  in  which  the  physical  is 
a  good  illustration  of  the  conscious  (social)  life  :  viz.  that  the  process 
which  produces  function  is  opposite  to  the  nutrition,  yet  it  is  the  nutri- 
tive which  produces  the  organization  thro'  which  that  change  can  effect 
the  function.  The  chemical  change  operates,  and  must  operate,  to  pro- 
duce function,  thro'  machinery  provided  by  the  opposite. 

Unless,  indeed,  it  prove  true  that  the  tissues  are  formed  by  a  down- 
ward process ;  which  would  be  very  interesting.    Must  not  the  social 
life  give  a  clue  here  ?  is  it  not  in  the  physical  as  it  is  in  that  ? 
Now  if  so,   see  in  the  social  if  there  be  not  a  parallel.      Will  not 
the  true  functional  operations  of  society  be  effected  thro'  an  organization 
provided  by,  or  at  least  thro'  and  by  means  of,  the  opposite  ? — love  use 
machinery  which  self-love  has  erected  ?    Does  it  not  seem  so  ?    See  the 
provisions  for  human  well-being  provided  by  competition,  and  which 
only  need  to  be  used  aright. 

Surely  the  fact  that  riches,  and  its  comforts  and  elegances,  are  given 
sometimes  to  folly  or  to  worse,  shows  the  law :  these  are  for  folly  and 
for  evil ;  that  is  their  belonging.  To  see  this,  what  an  emancipation  it 
would  give !  for  now  how  by  the  thought  of  wealth  our  chains  are  ri- 
vetted ;  we  are  compelled  to  value  and  seek  it ;  we  cannot  obey  our 
better  feelings. 
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Were  it  not  one  chief  good  of  a  simplification  of  knowledge,  that  is 
would  remove  the  chief  hold  of  wealth  on  the  good  :  viz.,  that  it  it 
necessary  as  a  means  for  mental  elevation  and  culture  ?  Make  know- 
ledge easy,  common,  i.  e.  perfect,  and  then  wealth  would  lose  its  chief- 
attraction  :  man's  soul  would  be  liberated.  So  there  is  this  use  and 
good  in  the  perfecting  of  knowledge :  it  answers  this  moral  end  also 
—delivering  man  from  the  desire  of  wealth  (and  that  without  crush- 
ing or  asceticism),  which  is  almost  his  first  need.  So  that  people 
should  be  willing  not  to  be  able  to  send  their  sons  to  the  university, 
&c.  And  add  to  this  the  restoration  of  those  rights  of  theirs  to  the 
poor.  This  is  part  of  the  thought :  that  of  giving  the  poor  the  re- 
fining agencies. 

God  is  the  poor  man's  almoner.     In  other  words,   the  poor  man 
differs  from  the  rich,  not,  as  seems,  negatively,  but  positively.    God  does 
more  for  him ;  uses,  disposes  of  his  possessions  for  him,  which  He  does  not 
for  the  rich  man.     To  him  He  gives  the  things,  and  leaves  him  to  puz- 
zle over  the  use  of  them  ;  for  the  poor  man  He  uses  them  aright.    Any 
wise  rich  man  would  say :  '  if  God  would  but  use  the  things  for  me ; 
direct  and  superintend  what  I  should  do ;  take  it  out  of  my  hand.  If  I 
could  but  really  give  them  up,  and  leave  them  to  Him  to  use.'     That 
is — '  if  God  would  but  make  me  poor '  !     Here  is  a  case  of  our  natural 
inversion — of  rectifying  by  altering  two  correlates.     So  the  speaking 
against  riches,  and  in  praise  of  poverty :  the  poor  in  this  world  '  rich  in 
faith ' ;  but  how  ? — hei.s  of  the  '  kingdom  of  heaven,'  of  true  life  and 
feeling.     So  they  are  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached  ;  they,  too, 
are  the  believers.     God   curses  men  with  riches,  by  withholding,  by 
doing  less  for  them.     They  are  the  men  He  lets  alone. 

Life  will  not  be  good ;  it  is  not  its  nature  :  it  must  be  taken  as  evil, 
in  order  to  be  good.  I  see  how  hard  this  must  be  for  the  women,  whose 
very  instinct  it  is  that  they  can  make  it  so — make  it  '  happy.'  It  must 
be  hard  for  them  to  give  up  this,  as  for  man  to  give  up  the  persuasion 
that  he  can  find  it  happy. 

And  it  seems,  too,  woman's  business  to  make  life  happy ;  yet  see  how 
continually  the  opposite,  the  most  opposite,  comes  instead. 
Is  not  here  an  instance  of  the  inversion  of  our  impressions  ?  We  think 
life  is  good ;  but  an  opposite  needs  uniting  with  it.  And  here  is  more 
too :  tho'  we  have  to  give  up  comfort,  perhaps  it  is  not  that  we  are  not 
to  have  it.  Are  we  not  called  upon  for  this  as  Abraham  was  for  Isaac  ? 
And  so  the  feeling  against  it — that  we  ought  to  have  pleasure — is  right 
too,  and  is  to  be  justified.  Is  it  not  as  in  knowing,  we  must  go  against 
the  impression  of  sense  ;  yet  so  those  very  impressions  are  best  ful- 
filled. Is  it  not  a  case  of  fulfilling  conditions,  indirectly  j  instead  of 
directly  trying  to  do  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  our  present  ignorance  of  social  '  theory '  our 
action  must  be  mistaken,  and  so  must  lead  to  evil,  often,  even  when 
most  wisely  done,  and  with  best  intention  [we  can  alter  one  circum- 
stance, but  do  not  know  what  others  may  arise].     So  we  must  make  up 
our  minds,  and  be  content  to  fail,  and  to  see  ill  results  from  our  good 
labors.     And  then,  accepting  this,  and  so  being  ready  to  see  and  recog- 
nize what  the  facts  are — neither  deceiving  ourselves  nor  being  angry — 
can  we  not,  by  means  of  these  very  errors  and  evils,  go  on  straight  and 
continuously  to  make  our  social  theory  ?     For  are  not  these  errors  the 
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very  beet  and  most  hopeful  materials  for  this  ?  Should  not  each  one, 
rightly  understood,  give  a  clear  and  decided  step  ? 

Again  :  is  there  not  an  application  here  to  the  condition  of  the  world 
and  of  man  ?     It  is  evil,  truly ;  but  may  it  not  be  parallel  to  those  evil 
results  produced  by  good,  well-intentioned,  even  most  careful,  action, 
in  insufficient  knowledge  ?  [the  universal  '  good  in  phenomenal  evil,'  of 
course,  equally  including  all].     May  it  not  be  thus  the  evil  of  the  world 
comes  ? — the  evil  in  man,  the  '  self-assertion,  which  brings  with  it,  and 
produces,  the  moral  badness  ?     Might  it  not  be  well  to  think  thus  ? — 
seeing  it  as  result  from  creature  imperfection,  and  no  '  evil,'  no  '  wrong,' 
at  the  bottom. 

About  dress : — '  dress  so  that  others  shall  have  pleasure  in,  or  from, 
your  dressing.'  This  is  right ;  but  apply  it  rightly : — so  dress  that  the 
beggars  in  rags,  the  toiling,  slaving,  striving  ones,  shall  find  a  means  of 
pleasure  therein.  '  when  thou  makest  a  feast  (of  dress)  call ' — whom  ? 

And  think  how  the  dressing  with  sufficient  magnificence  comes  to  be 

put  among  the  duties. 

It  is  not  against  elegance,  decency  or  propriety  this  is  said,  but  for 
them ;  only  for  them  universally.  .It  is  a  perfecter,  larger  demand, 
makes  us  reject  the  partial  fulfilment.  It  is  true,  man  should  be  well 
dressed  ;  but  then  it  should  be  man,  and  not  a  few  men  ;  and  until  man 
is  so,  a  few  being  so  is  not  an  elegance  but  a  deformity. 

In  this  matter  of  dress  one  can  see  clearly  what  the  opposites  are — 
how  they  come  from  one  and  the  same  non-perception  [viz.  of  the  phe- 
nomenal being  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual].  Thus,  e.  g.,  A  says: 
'  these  are  the  important  things '  (the  moral  and  spiritual).  B  says  : 
'  true ;  the  moral  and  spiritual  are,  to  us,  in  this  matter  of  dress.'  The 
former  gives  up  the  non-importance  of  dress ;  the  latter  recognizes  that 
its  importance  is  in  its  actual  bearings.  Or,  A  allows  dress  to  be  im- 
portant, seeing  its  man-bearings ;  B  allows  that  its  importance  is  in  its 
man-bearings. 

Observe  how  spiritual,  or  actual,  is  identical  with  '  having  relation  to 

man,'  to  all. 

"With  regard  to  laws  and  principles — how  the  application  of  them  to 
cases  must  be  a  science  in  itself  [can  it  be  reduced  to  a  science,  indeed, 
and  laws  for  their  application  found  ?]— see  too,  how  a   principle,   to 
be  a  principle,  and  true  always  of  the  total  circumstances,  must  be 
fluent,  and  capable  of  being  separated  from  any  particular  ones.    In  this 
it  is  opposite  to  a  rule ;  which  is  applicable  only  to  cases  in  which  the 
circumstances  are  in  one  particular  way.     So  surely,  feebleness  of  grasp 
on,  or  feeling  of,  details  and  circumstances,  must  be  essential  to  that 
vigorous  hold  and  acute  perception  of  laws  which  is  necessary  for  their 
discovery. 

Are  not  the  wants  and  desires  of  men  well  to  be,  in  this — that  they 
can  only  be  fulfilled  for  all  thro'  a  true  moral  goodness  and  self-sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  men  ?  So  they  are  good :  are  means  of,  and  necessary  to, 
that ;  and  this  is  their  true  meaning  and  end.  But  they  are  perverted, 
at  first,  to  self-ends,  and  thus  are  evil. 

We  see  here  a  meaning  and  progress  in  our  experience : — we  are  to 
arrive  at  the  perception  that  man's  goodness  in  his  self-state — even 
when  we  have  it — will  not  do ;  that  the  very  being  of  man  (now)  is 
bad ;  that  no  '  development '  is  sufficient. 
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So  the  ideas  of  the  socialists  fail  BO  completely.     And  is  not  this  the 
point  we  must  understand,  in  order  rightly  to  see  anything  ? 
"When  we  arrive  at  the  best  of  men,  then  we  see  that  that  also  will  not 
do.     That  attainment  raises  our  end.     We  desire  first  the  lower  ;  that, 
having  it,  we  may  rise  to  the  truer — when  attained,  to  be  rejected. 
Here  is  a  law  of  our  life ;  it  is  even  so  in  thought  also.     And  is  it  not 
well  seen  in  institutions,  &c? — first  is  desired,  and  rightly,  a  just  and 
strong  law  ;  then,  that  attained,  we  are  to  see  that  '  law  '  will  not  do. 
So  God  leads  us  to  higher  things  by  giving,  not  by  withholding. 

Is  not  this  how  we  should  learn  to  regard  others,  and  to  regulate  our 
life : — as  knowing  that  their  concerns  are  our  concerns,  but  that  we,  by 
some  defect  and  loss  of  feeling,  by  some  disease,  do  not  feel  them  so  ? 
Thinking  thus,  how  one's  actions  might  be  rectified.    One  might  treat, 
and  in  thought  enjoy  or  feel,  theirs  as  ours  ;  and  this  not  less,  but  more 
carefully  and  tenderly,  because  of  our  not  feeling  it.     Even  as  a  sick 
man,  having  a  paralysed  limb,  which  he  does  not  '  feel,'  takes  of  it  not 
the  less,  but  the  more,  care.     We  have  a  spiritual  anaesthesia. 

And  here  is  there  not  an  insight  into  the  relation  of  the  individual 
and  man ;  and  of  the  spiritual  to  the  phenomenal  ? 
And  so  we  see  the  folly  of  self-regard :  as  if  a  man  with  partial  anaes- 
thesia should  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  taking  care  of  the  little  part 
which  he  feels  !  Our  not  feeling  it  does  not  prove  it  not  our  concern ; 
it  raises  the  question  of  our  health. 

This  all  turns  again  on  that  one  point  of  considering  man's  own  con- 
dition in  our  thought  of  things.  Here  is  another  exhibition  of  its 
necessity. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  feel  the  affairs  of  others  thus  as  our  own, 
we  must  have  a  different  king  or  mode  of  being.  That  cannot  be  to  this 
'  me,'  but  '  I '  must  be  that  other  '  being '  to  which  this  is.  [That  which 
is  altruistic  is  different  from  that  which  is  '  self.']  Is  not  here  a  proof 
that  there  is  that  '  other  being,'  altho'  it  is  not  in  this  ?  And  so  has  not 
the  doubt  been  whether  there  is  any  '  man '  ?  There  is  not  any,  such 
as  the  self. 

An  instance  of  the  failure  of  the  grasping  at  ft  thing  by  the  seem- 
ing direct  way,  and  the  necessity  of  '  fulfilling  the  conditions  ' — which 
is  doing  what  seems  an  opposite — 

May  this  '  opposite '  be  ever  rather  what  '  seems '  an  opposite  ? — the 
oppositeness  be  seeming  (phenomenal)  only,  not  true  ;  and  this  be  the 
explanation  of  the  actual  being  '  union  of  opposites '  ? 
is  given  in  slavery.  (Sat.  Rev.,  Feb.  16,  1861).     It  seems  the  cheapest 
way  to  get  by  the  use  of  the  whip  that  service  which  we  must  other- 
wise pay  for  in  silver  and  gold ;  but  it  is  not.     Is  there  not  a  bearing 
here  on  the  dealing  with  crime  ? — how  natural  it  seems  to  get  that 
'honesty,'  &c.,  by  shutting  up  in  prison,  for  which  wo  must  otherwise 
incur  loss  of  silver  and  gold.     Is  not  the  case  a  real  parallel  ? 

And  then  again  :  see  how  '  political  economy '  is  at  once  a  demon- 
strable science,  and  a  science  of  the  devil. 

And  in  this  is  it  not  typical  of  all  Science  ?  Is  not  this  the  truth, 
and  what  we  have  to  recognize  ? 

The  proof  that  slavery  diminishes  wealth  has  done  more  than  all  moral 
forces  to  give  prevalence  to  the  anti-slavery  party  in  America.     Now 
this  is  a  lav — true  to  the  self-man ;  it  is  a  typical  instance.     Nor  can 
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it  be  any  otherwise  until  the  recognition  of  his  wrongness  is  universally 
accepted  and  acted  on  by  man. 

And  so,  since  self-seeking  does  really  inflict  loss,  is  there  not  the 
more  hope  that  men  will  repudiate  it ;  as  they  repudiate,  more  and  more, 
slavery  ? — not  those  who  are  committed  to  it  alter,  but  the  others  de- 
clare against  it.  So  is  there  not  every  encouragement  ?  This  is  no 
more  against  man's  '  nature  '  than  paying  good  wages  instead  of  coercing 
is.  Like  that,  it  only  needs  understanding  ;  a  clear  perception  of  evi- 
dent facts.  So  there  is  all  hope,  even  in  this  very  selfishness,  for  men 
to  try  to  introduce  a  'man-life.'  What  is  wanted  is  the  proof  that  it 
answers :  even  a  little  would  be  enough — at  least  it  would  be  a 
beginning. 

And  here  is  there  not  a  light  on  '  socialism  '  ?     True,  it  has  failed  ; 
but  is  not  the  clearer  understanding  that  man's  self-state  is  itself  a  per- 
version— 'belief  of  this — the  condition  of  its  succeeding  ?  [this,  and 
belief  in  altruistic  redemption,  helping  us  to  see  all  evil  good].    Has  it 
not  been  tried  hitherto  without  recognition  of  this  ?     And  here  do  we 
not  see  the  mutual  working  of  opposites  ?     The  practical  people  have 
set  aside  socialist  schemes  ;  showing  what  man  is.     They  thought  they 
were  proving  them  impossible ;  but  in  fact  they  fulfil  the  very  condi- 
tion of  them.     It  is  just  as  science  and  positivism  are  in  respect  to  a 
true  philosophy. 

Can  we  not  see  how  the  facts  of  human  life  do  serve  man's  redemp- 
tion ?  and  so  see  how  they  must  be — write  the  history  of  man  a  priori, 
as  it  were?  Thus,  e.  g.,  can  we  see  how  all  things  must  degenerate  with 
time ;  the  best  plans  and  practices,  the  most  real  and  earnest,  sink  into 
forms? 

Or,  conversely,  may  we  not  learn  from  the  facts  of  experience  (as 

being  this  work)  what  man,  and  his  state,  are,  to  need  that  experience 

for  that  end  ? 

On  this  point  note  how  man  is  deceived  by  sin ;  drawn  into  it  by  his 
good  qualities,  almost.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  God  wanted  sin,  for  man ; 
and  as  if  He  used,  and  might  use,  individuals  for  this  ?  But  then,  see 
•what  He  does  also  : — He  forgives ;  He  takes  the  punishment  upon  Him- 
self. Is  there  not  here  a  rightness  and  necessity  in  the  '  evangelical ' 
idea,  that  God  takes  on  Himself  the  punishment,  the  suffering,  of  our 
sins? 

How  the  monasteries  multiplied  and  succeeded  under  the  austerest 
rules,  but  afterwards  failed  ?     "Was  it  that  the  standard  was  pitched  too 
high,  or  that  the  motives  ceased  to  be  felt  ?     Again  : — in  those  places 
the  favorite  pursuit  was  scholastic  learning — abstract  study  ;  the  most 
logical  pursuit  of  'forms.'     Now  this  is  striking  :  it  is  most  unlikely 
there  could  be  a  body  of  men  brought  to  such  sacrifice  while  pursuing 
the  favorite  studies  of  our  day — experimental  science,  &c.     May  it  not 
be  that  those  studies  do  rouse  or  maintain  an  enthusiasm  in  man  which 
no  others  do  ;  and  that  the  kind  of  study  had  something  to  do  with  the 
possibility  of  the  life  ?     If  so,  then  in  the  revival  of  such  studies,  is 
there  not  some  step  towards  the  conditions  for  the  self-sacrificing  life  ? 
The  two  seem  to  go  together :  they  are  of  that  absorbing  kind.     And 
again :  do  not  men  persist  in  giving  themselves  largely  up  to  some  ab- 
stract science  or  other  ? — if  not  philosophy,  then  mathematics.  Is  there 
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not  something  common  here  ?  And  mathematics  is  found  still  the  most 
absorbing  and  enthusiasm-exciting  study  [but  how  much  less,  necessa- 
rily, than  the  other  might  be,  and  was  !]  Does  not  mathematics,  as  it 
were,  simply  keep  the  ground,  and  wait  for  philosophy  to  resume  its 
right  ? 

In  reference  to  the  question  what  God  gives  a  man  in  giving  him 
wealth— whether  the  power  of  enjoying  or  of  giving — observe  (by  par- 
allel of  the  miser  who  is  quite  content,  and  thinks  God  gives  him  the 
joy  of  hoarding):  it  is  evident  God  gives  the  best  thing  in  it,  the  best 
use  it  can  serve.     God  gives  fair  estates,  happy  homes,  art,  music,  well- 
ordered  life  and  grateful  dependents ;  not  coffers  of  lifeless  gold.     So 
we  must  think  also  farther:  the  fact  that  beautiful  estates,  &c.,  natur- 
ally content  us,  proves  nothing.     And  here  we  have  to  recognize  that 
'  giving '  is  not  only  a  giving,  it  is  also  a  having — that  is  a  possession, 
a  blessing :  a  possession  to  us  in  the  character  of  man. 

Is  there  a  bearing  on  this  in  Christ's  words  :  <    .    .    one  of  the  least 
of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  Me.'     In  the  giving,  does  our  other  self  re- 
ceive ?     Is  here  a  light  on  the  fulfilling  of  conditions,  by  opposites  ? 
To  have,  we  must  give.     Must — by  virtue  of  our  false-consciousness  ? 
So,  in  giving  phenomenal  wealth  or  capacity,  God  truly  gives — must, 
by  all  consistency,  be  held  to  give — that  best  and  truest  possession,  the 
man-having;  or  giving. 

And,  with  regard  to  that  giving,  is  the  fact  this  : — that  a  phenomenal 
life  is,  by  its  nature,  one  in  which  only  half  is  felt :  so,  in  this  true 
(or  man-)  having,  we  feel  only  the  giving  ? 

Farther,  on  this  point:  in  respect  to  taking  the  worst. — Surely,  if 
there  must  be  any  poverty,  any  starving,  any  utter  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion, let  it  be  borne  vicariously  ;  not  passively,  by  those  who  must,  but 
actively,  by  those  who  need  not. 

Is  not  the  reason  for  this  evident  at  once  ?  i.  e.,  is  it  not  evident  how 
much  better  the  case  is  made  ?     There  is  no  more  suffering,  loss,  de- 
struction, by  the  supposition ;  but  there  is  the  beauty  and  the  glory, 
the  love  and  the  sacrifice ;  there  is  all  that  gain,  and  no  greater  loss. 
And  all  this  comes  thro'  what  is,  externally,  simply  a  change,  a  trans- 
ference, of  persons  (of  individuals).     What  virtue  is  in  this  to  alter,  to 
invert ;   to  change  shame  to  glory,  and  misery  to  rapture  ! — Surely  here 
is  something  that  must  bear  on  that  thought  of  the  vicarious  relation. 
Is  not  this  very  largely  the  key  to  that  great  fact  ?     How  much  there 
is  in  this  individuality  which  renders  such  transference  possible !    And 
then  is  there  not,  in  this,  God's  will  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven  ?    May 
we  not  read  that  almost  *  done  in  human  consciousness  as  it  is  done  in 
fact '  ?     Is  not  this  its  true  meaning  ?  and  in  that  altruistic  suffering 
that  were  fulfilled :  the  sacrifice,  which  is  the  fact,  consciously  man's 
too.      But  that  is  man's  having   his  life;    so  that  that  prayer  is  a 
prayer  for  man's  life. 

And  now  see  another  thing : — the  interworking  to  an  exact  adaptation 
which  is  like  Nature.  Surely  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  this 
principle  were  acted  on,  there  would  certainly  be  an  end  of  extreme 
distress.  Then  see  what  follows,  in  the  nature  of  things :  that  this 
must  cease  when  it  has  attained  its  end ;  for  it  exists  in  order  to  that : 
to  bring  men  to  sacrifice,  even  the  perfect  sacrifice.  When  that  is  done, 
it  ceases.  Surely  it  is  an  adaptation  like  Nature.  Nay,  from  this  may 
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we  possibly  get  a  light  on  some  of  those  exact  adjustments  which  meet 
us  in  the  organic  world  ? 

Observe  how  our  social  state  (of  self-seeking)  is  only  maintained  by 
a  crushing  of  certain  of  the  tendencies  of  man.  See  the  struggle  youth 
undergoes,  and  how  it  only  succumbs  at  last,  finding  it  useless.  This  is 
to  be  remembered  with  the  crushing  of  other  tendencies  in  other  times, 
perhaps.  Here  is  a  proof  that  this  is  not  the  permanent,  any  more  than 
that :  nor  can  it  be  assumed  at  once  that  the  tendencies  we  crush  are 
those  that  ought  to  be  crushed.  Evidently  the  problem  is  to  find  the 
right  subordination  (since  something  in  us  must  be  subordinated — there 
being  opposites) ;  and  such  subordination  as  shall  give  the  most  perfect 
fulfilment  in  us  at  the  same  time.  Must  not  that  old  be  restored  ? — find 
what  tendencies  are  capable  of  being  fulfilled  in  subordination  (as  sense- 
impressions  are  in  the  intellectual  fife). 

We  may  know,  evidently,  what  are  the  things  to  be  subordinated : 

there  is  a  law  here.     They  are  those  we  now  give  the  rule  to. 
Is  not  every  'anticipation'  a  subordinating  of  the  right  elements  without 
also  fulfilling  them  ?     Theory,  then,  is  a  subordinating  the  wrong  ones  ; 
interpretation  is  the  subordination  of  the  right,  but  fulfilling  them  too. 

Science,  throughout,  shows  us  this  subordination  of  certain  elements 
in  us ;  it  is  its  entire  character:  it  has  a  parallelism,  therefore  to  mo- 
als,  and  illustrates  it.  Religion,  as  being  the  surrender  of  self,  is  true 
to  Nature ;  science  vouches  for  it. 

In  respect  to  monastic  life : — evidently  the  true  ideal  life  must  be 
possible  to  be  universal ;  so  celibacy  cannot  be  a  condition  of  it. 

One  feels  at  once  how  different  it  is  to  abandon  marriage,  and  to  give 
up  all  other  pleasures.  Surely  there  was  a  falseness  in  the  age  which 
introduced  this,  tho'  the  individuals  might  have  been  repaid.  Here, 
surely,  must  be  an  advance  in  sacrificing. 

For  was  there  not  always  a  germ  of  self-seeking  also  almost  universally 
in  the  old  monastic  life — a  thought  of  saving  the  soul,  &c.  ?  Now,  per- 
fect the  life — let  it  be  wholly  one  of  love — and  does  it  not  become  uni- 
versal ;  or  at  least  possible  for  universality  ? 

This  question  of  celibacy  is  of  great  interest:  e.  g.,  evidently  how 
much  below  the  feeling  of  this  age  that  feeling  must  have  been,  which 
led  the  lest  men  to  include  matrimony  among  the  sensuous  pleasures,  to 
be  abandoned.  See  how  largely  the  element  of  duty  enters  into  it.  And 
for  this  reason  too  one  sees  how  it  is  not  among  the  '  goods '  to  be  used 
and  passed  on ;  it  is  radically  distinguished  from  them :  surely  by  very 
contrast  confirming  that  as  their  right  use  and  place. 

And  now,  looking  fairly  at  marriage,  may  one  not  see  it  in  its  true 
place  ? — how  far  high,  how  far  low ;  how  far  good,  how  far  not  good, 
but  springing  from  the  bad  side :  for  surely  it  is  thus  mingled.  Is  it 
not  like  a  thing  good  for  man's  evil  state,  only  ? 

And  may  not  here  be  some  part  of  the  meaning  of  those  natural  and 
inseparable  feelings — inseparable,  save  by  dishumanization,  by  loss  of 
modesty — nay,  even  a  reason  why  modesty  is  chiefly  developed  on 
woman's  side  (as  her  <  passion '  is  truest  to  the  actual)  ?  And  then 
how  beautiful  to  see  that  this  modesty  itself  gives  its  chief  charm  to 
the  phenomenal — to  the  sensuous  good.  Is  not  this  like  what  wo 
have  noticed  respecting  the  command  to  honor  the  Sabbath :  its  rela- 
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tion  is  to  the  aetual,  and  it  seems  to  be  against  the  phenomenal  •  yet 
is  it,  above  all  things,  for  it. 

Marriage  is  a  mingled  thing ;  one  can  almost  see  it  is  a  mixture  of  al- 
truistic and  of  self-elements.  [Hence  its  two  marked  sides  ;  and  seem- 
ing so  different,  often,  from  that  which  it  is  found  to  be.] 

Is  it  thus  it  is  so  much  more  to  woman  than  to  man  ? — having  this 
altruistic  element  in  it,  it  is  her  life.     Man's  chief  occupations  are 
without  that.     Surely  woman  thus  is  altogether  nearer  the  actual. 
Hence  she  is  less  phenomenally,  and  subordinate  :  as  right  is  phe- 
nomenally subordinate   to   force,   and   so  on.     Thus  we  see  why 
woman  is  subject. 

Marriage  partly  draws  one  from  oneself,  individually ;  but  ties  one  to  a 
larger  self ;  extends  the  self-feeling  while  it  diminishes  it.  It  is  a  sub- 
stitute, and  a  prophecy,  of  something  better. 

So  may  we  understand  the  words  of  Christ,  '  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels '  ? — Does  this  mean  that  the 
1  angels '  have  this  better  ?     E.  g.,  are  we  to  be  so  one  that  marriage 
shall  not  be  possible ;  the  evil  state,  which  makes  it  possible,  which 
makes  it  a  good,  shall  not  be  ?  This  is  the  very  type  of  positive  denial. 
Marriage   is   a  type;    necessarily  done  away  when  the  fulfilment 
comes ;  yet  not  lost — rather  then  first  given.     And  is  that  why  mar- 
riage should  disappoint,  and  be  unsatisfactory  here ;  as,  to  the  largest 
natures,  it  is  so  apt  to  be.     Should  this  guide  us  to  the  thought  of 
'  heaven '  ? 

Observe  how  the  very  use  of  the  terms  of  the  marriage  relation,  in  re- 
ference to  more  than  individuals — i.  e.  to  the  Church — shows  a  better 
marriage  is  to  come  :  a  marriage,  certainly  not  less  than  now  ;  which 
yet  embraces  in  its  union  all  the  redeemed  ?     See  what  an  union  with 
our  fellows  is  implied  in  that  common  brideship  to  Christ ! 

In  respect  to  marriage  :  is  not  here  the  reason  of  its  frequent  failure 
— viz..  that  what  is  really  sought,  that  to  which  the  instinct  points,  is 
a  truer,  completer  union — that  which  is  to  be ;  and  this  union,  falling 
short  so,  must  be  felt,  in  some  part,  an  illusion  ?     The  true  union  is 
like  that  which  poets  feel  in  their  imaginings.  Then  are  there  practical 
inferences  here  ?  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  relation,  and  the  reason  of  its 
false  and  perverted  form  ?   Farther :  are  there  conditions  (of  foregoing) 
to  be  fulfilled  for  perfecting,  here  ?  [and  here  a  light  on  celibacy  ?] 

How  many  things  tend  to  make  antagonism  between  husband  and 
wife  probable  : — the  enforced  contact ;  we  cannot  choose  our  times  of 
loving  intercourse,  as  we  can  with  our  other  friends ;  and  then  we  see 
them  almost  as  we  see  ourselves — we  look  on  their  secret  evils,  and  so 
we  need  to  think  of  theirs  as  we  do  of  our  own ;  to  remember  what  in- 
justice, as  it  were,  our  worse  nature  often  does  to  ourselves. 

Another  thought  occurs  respecting  marriage,  which  may  throw  light 
on  its  strange  contradictions :  whether  it  is  not  among  the  instances 
of  exhibition  by  absence,  or  limit ;  and  of  true  instincts  falsely  applied 
to  the  phenomenal  ?    I  seem  to  see  something  like  this,  in  the  thought 
of  God  being  in  love  with  man:  then  is  not  Man  the  true  object  of  such 
love  ?     Is  not  that  the  fact — the  true  being  of  man — tho'  it  is  not  '  to 
us';  not  in  our  consciousness  or  experience  ?  And  so  this  fact — this  uni- 
versal, not  perceived  by  us  as  universal — is  exhibited,  revealed  as  it 
were,  by  limit  and  negatively,  in  sexual  and  particular  lives.     Just  as 
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the  organic  (by  negation)  reveals  the  universal  life,  which  is  not  life 
to  us  ;  the  life  to  us  being  where  the  '  absence '  is.  So  is  not  the  '  love 
to  us,'  also  ? 

See  thus,  also,  how  the  partial  has  a  tendency  ever  to  interfere  with 

the  larger :  thus  a  love  regarding  the  actual  good  demands  sacrifice, 

often,  of  the  other. 

And  thus  one  sees  how  right  is  the  repulsion  of  men  from  everything 
that  seems  like  an  undervaluing,  or  doing  away  with,  the  individual 
love ;  as  right  as  is  the  refusal  to  permit  the  denial  of  '  life  '  in  the  or- 
ganic, and  its  reduction  to  '  mere  physics.'  So  the  individual  loves  must 
not  be  swallowed  up  in  '  mere  philanthropy ' ;  but  may  not  the  relation 
to  all  be  interpreted  by  them,  as  the  inorganic  is  by  the  organic  ? 

Love  is  a  true  instinct,  wrongly  applied.     "We  also  are  to  be  '  in  love 

with  man.' 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  yet  the  disappointment,  and  the  bad 
and  weak  side  altogether  of  the  domestic  affections,  accounted  for  and 
shown  right  [in  this  they  are  like  the  marred  and  failing  organic :  the 
true  '  love  '  is  perfect,  even  as  the  universal  life].     For  this  domestic 
life,  tho'  it  is  the  right,  the  true,  yet  has  not  its  right  application :  it 
is  applied  to  the  self,  to  the  phenomenal,  while  it  is  true  to  the  actual. 
So  it  must  fail ;  and  we  see  it  is  not  the  best  or  highest  in  whom  it  failf 
least ;  nor  are  they  much  to  be  envied.     Has  not  the  common  feeling 
respecting  the  use  of  marriage,  &c.,  its  interpretation  here  ? 

Is  it  not  evident  that  what  is  wrong  in  our  practical  life  is  this— 
that  we  do  not  regard  first  the  moral  (spiritual)  ?  e.  g.,  a  person  liabk 
to  consumption  spends  his  money  in  travelling  about  to  keep  himself 
alive.  All  right  of  course  ;  but  suppose  that  money  were  spent  in  doing 
as  much  for  some  one  else — some  poor  person,  else  unable. — We  say  why  ? 
why  another,  and  not  me  ?  why  should  not  my  life  be  saved,  as  well  as 
his? 

Here  comes  in  that  wonderful  effect  of  transference  of  persons.    And 
surely  here  is  a  glimpse  of  an  entirely  new  view  respecting  altruism  : 
all  things  are  so  different  thus  carried  out.     '  This  is  poor,'  we  may 
say ;  make  it  altruistic,  and  how  is  it  then  ?     And  surely  it  throws 
a  light  on  man's  nature,  too;  that  simply  this  otherness  should   con- 
stitute so  much.     Think  of  the  charm  there  is  and  has  been  in  the 
thought  of  vicariousness  too  f  without  '  other  '  there  were  no  virtue. 
True  ;  but  equally  no  virtue  if  no  self.     Can  it  be  that  '  self '  and 
'  other '  are  two  presentations  of  one  ? — that  in  the  good  (in  the 
truly  spiritual)  they  are  not  two  ;  are  neither  self  nor  other,  but 
the  one  from  which,  to  us,  are  these  ?     Thus  it  is  there  is  love  and 
good  and  right,  and  yet  no  pain,  no  sacrifice.     [So  in  learning  God 
from  Christ — in  interpreting,  as  it  were,  His  revelation — have  we 
not  to  leave  out  this  ?] 

But  to  return.  I  say  in  such  cases  the  thing  considered  is  the  saving 
the  life ;  but  if  other  use  were  made  of  that  money,  moral  good  might 
be  done  ;  nay,  in  certain  cases,  would  be  done.  Now  this  is  overlooked  ; 
and  here  is  a  radical  wrongness  which  cannot  be  healed  over. 

I  mean,  moral  good  to  the  poor  and  morally  bad  would  come  from 
such  acting ;  and  that  only  should  determine  it.  So  long  as  it  does 
not,  nothing  will  do. 
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How  beautiful  it  makes  the  world  to  see  that  there  is  always  this  in  it 
— this  nature,  this  possibility.  Whatever  it  is  that  is  in  question,  sim- 
ply by  doing  for  other,  this  best  result,  moral  good,  may  be.  It  is  in- 
finitely rich  and  fertile.  What  poor  misers  we  have  been : — this  doing 
for  others  is  the  wise  spending ;  the  using  for  ourselves  and  ours  is  a 
miserable  hoarding,  however  wisely  it  may  be  done. 

Would  it  not  fill  and  rule  all  our  lives — that  by  acting  thus  for  others, 
we  should  reap  moral  fruits  ?  Could  we  ever  forget  it,  so  as  to  do  what 
is  now  held  reasonable  and  right  ? — held  so  only  by  refusing  to  see. 

To  raise  society,  take  the  upper  layers  and  put  them  beneath :  do 
this  perpetually,  and  society  must  be  '  raised.'  But  the  plan  of  trying 
to  make  the  upper  portion  elevate  the  lower  is  mechanically  absurd  ;  it 
is  like  a  person  trying  to  pull  up  that  on  which  he  stands — there  is  no 
purchase  ;  no  fulcrum. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  beings  in  a  state  of  degradation  to  be  raised 
otherwise  than  by  taking  their  degradation,  would  not  God  have  done 
it?  Nay,  even  the  'evangelical'  doctrine  has  a  bearing  here;  as  it  is 
argued  that  for  law  and  Tightness'  sake  Christ  must  have  taken  our  evil. 
So  it  is  even  true  of  us  :  law,  necessity,  demands  that  if  any  are  to  be 
raised,  their  evil  must  be  taken. 

Is  not  the  great  lesson  of  history  this  : — how  men  strive,  and  use  the 
best  instruments  they  can,  to  effect  objects ;  but  no  force  whatever  can 
avail  ? 

To  use  the  world  for  moral  ends  is,  even  sensationally,  to  have  the 
best  use  of  it :  that  other  not-true  end  is  so  best  attained ;  for  on  the 
other  plan  every  man's  hand  is  against  his  neighbour :  only  a  few  can 
secure  it,  even  tolerably.     In  fact,  to  see  the  world  thus  aright,  under- 
standing that  we  are  made  to  feel  respecting  things  as  we  do  only  in 
order  for  their  work  on  man ;  and  once  for  all  fighting  that  battle  with 
our  tendency  to  invert  the  order — this  gives  us  true  mastery  of  the 
world 

In  respect  to  how  men  will  act — whether  altruistic  principles  can  ever 
be  hoped  to  replace  self-motives,  as  the  prevailing  and  characteristic 
ones — observe  :  the  question  is,  which  part  of  their  nature  will  men  gra- 
tify ?— they  cannot  directly  gratify  both.     They  have  (tho1  with  large 
exceptions)  chosen  one ;  but  surely  thoy  will  choose  the  other,  when 
they  have  more  knowledge,  and  better  understanding :  ignorance  and 
misapprehension  alone  determine  them  the  other  way.     The  more  be- 
cause so  the  others  will  be  best  and  most  truly  satisfied,  fulfilled. 
Bemarkable  in  this  respect  is  the  demand  for  moderation  for  true  sens- 
uous enjoyment ;  how  should  this  be  but  by  subordination  to  the  al- 
truistic ? 

There  is  indeed  the  most  satisfactory  parallel  here  between  the 
practical  and  the  mental.     This  question  is  the  same  as  whether  men 
will  give  the  supremacy  (in  respect  to  thought)  to  sense  or  to  intellect 
They  did  the  former ;  they  have  learnt  to  give  it  to  the  latter.     The 
history,  the  reason,  are  the  same.     See  how,  in  this  also,  the  first  ruling 
element  receives  its  fullest  satisfaction,  and  completion  of  its  demands, 
in  the  rule  of  the  other :  in  this  subordination,  sense  is  also  most  truly 
'  believed.'     The  parallel  here  is  striking :  see  the  universal  natural 
tendency  first  to  believe  sense  rather  than  reason. 
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la  there  not  a  parallelism  of  '  sense '  to  the  self  or  individual  tend- 
encies ;  and  of  the  intellect  to  the  altruistic  ones  ?  The  intellect  em- 
phatically takes  account  of  unperceived  things. — It  is  striking  too,  how, 
by  the  rule  of  the  altruistic,  the  self-motives  are  also  fulfilled ;  as  sense 
by  rule  of  intellect ;  but  in  the  other  way  the  altruistic  feelings  and 
the  intellect  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  fulfilled ;  but  are  sacrificed  and 
crushed. 

Our  altruistic  being  is  crushed  now  as  intellect  was  by  sense ;  and 
made  to  speculate,  instead  of  having  a  '  practical '  application.  Surely 
the  moral  succeeds,  in  corresponding  order  to  the  mental,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  world :  the  moral  faculties  taking  their  place  of  rule  in 
due  order,  thus. 

Again :  there  have  ever  been  those  who  have  given  the  altruistic  the 
pre-eminence ;  or  at  least  have  tried  to  deny  self  by  denying  pleasure. 
And  does  the  mental  afford  parallels  to  this  also  ?  Were  there  not,  in 
the  day  when  sense  ruled  thought,  some  who — in  like  imperfection — 
asserted  the  authority  of  intellect  ?  crushing,  instead  of  using,  sense  as 
a  means  of  knowledge  [as  the  ascetics  crushed  sense  as  an  instrument 
of  pleasure]. 

Shakespeare  unmoral :  his  writings  having  no  reference  to  other  than 
the  earthly  life ;  and  his  perfectness  arising  from  the  very  fact  of  his 
dealing  only  with  those  elements  [not  that  he  does  not  feel  and  repro- 
bate evil ;  but  he  simply  reproduces  this  as  it  is  in  life :  this  he  could 
not  ignore].     But  now,  in  his  case,  observe  how  this  was  united  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  the  unactuality  of  the  phenomenal  ['  we  are  such  stuff,' 
&c. ;  '  the  world's  a  stage ';  ' leave  not  a  wreck  behind'].     And  so,  to 
him,  this  unmorality  was  right :  to  one  who  sees  this  it  is  possible  to 
feels  so : — 'evil  and  good  are  God's  right  hand  and  left.' 

Shakespeare  felt  it  a  dream  ;  but  it  is  for  another  to  interpret  it,  and 
show  what  the  dream  was.     He  could,  by  feeling  it  was  so  ;  he  dared. 
These  two  can  go  together ;  but  the  latter  cannot  be,  save  by  utter  vio- 
lence, without  the  former.     And  here  surely  is  an  immense  evil  the 
(unavoidable)  worship  of  Shakespeare  has  inflicted  on  the  English  :— 
they  have  drunk  into  this  attitude  of  mind  respecting  good  and  evil, 
without  fulfilling  the  condition.     And  so  has  not  the  English  life  suf- 
fered greatly  from  Shakespeare  ?  But  there  is  another  side  too ;  for  tho* 
the  nation — the  readers — may  not  have  shared  the  writer's  feeling  of 
the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world,  and  so  may  not  have  been  able 
legitimately  to  share  his  thoughts,  yet  those  thoughts  are  the  right,  not- 
withstanding. 

Only  look  at  what  the  world  is,  and  then  we  see  that  the  Shakespeare- 
feeling  is  the  right :  it  is  compatible  with,  it  is  essential  to,  the  high- 
est moral  tone ;  we  feel  how  excellent  is  man's  redemption,  how  hate- 
ful his  state. 

In  truth,  has  not  Shakespeare  g^ven  (perhaps  rather  expressed)  such 
a  bias  in  English  life  and  thought,  that  the  articulate  demonstrable 
doctrine  of  the  non-actuality  of  the  phenomenal  must  come  out  of  it, 
and  in  a  practical  form  ? — that  the  recognition  of  its  relation  to  the 
actual  must  result.  It  is  interesting  here  to  think  of  the  relation  of 
Shakespeare  and  Comte ;  and  why  certain  results  should  come  thro' 
Shakespeare's  blood,  rather  than  thro'  the  other. 
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And  has  it  not  been  better  to  have  the  right  thought,  even  without  the 
condition  being  fulfilled  ?  May  it  not  have  contributed  immensely  to 
the  development  and  establishment  of  English  liberty  ?— viz.  by  lead- 
ing to  the  tolerance  of  evils ;  to  letting  them  find  their  own  cure,  instead 
of  attempting  to  crush  and  prevent  them.  The  former  is  the  root  of 
liberty ;  the  latter  of  despotism.  May  it  not  be  that  we  have  got  this 
in  large  measure  from  Shakespeare's  tolerance ;  that  it  has  leavened  our 
thought  and  controlled  our  action ;  and  so,  being  true — even  tho'  we  had 
no  right  to  it — it  has  given  us  possession  of  the  world  ? 

If  this  be,  what  a  proof  and  example  of  the  good  fruits  which  come 

the  doctine  of  the  non-actuality  of  the  phenomenal.     As  that  feeling 

gave  Shakespeare  mastery  over  it  in  thought,  so  it  has  given  his 

nation  mastery  over  it  in  deed. 

For  this  letting  evil  alone,  what  is  it,  but  so  far  acting  as  if  the 
world  were  phenomenal  ?     Could  it  not  be  afforded  to  be  ruined  ? 
Is  here  the  true  superiority  of  the  English  action  ? 
Trace  this — if  it  be  not  a  legitimate  view  of  the  influence  of  Shakes- 
peare on  England. 

In  respect  to  the  world  :  though  the  English  thought  has  been  wrong, 
yet  the  action  (Shakespeare-led)  has  been  right.  And  it  is  striking  to 
see  how  a  course  of  action  based  on  the  feeling  of  non- actuality  in  the 
phenomenal,  has  controlled  and  gained  the  adhesion  of  the  most  phe- 
nomenally-practical people.  Yet  it  is  natural ;  it  must  have  been ;  nay 
it  must  ever  be : 

This  is  certain :  the  actualist  practice  may  be  sure  of  adhesion  from 

the  most  hardly  practical ;  only  give  it  time. 

because  that  is  the  truly  practical ;  it  is  that  which  is  according  to  the 
nature  of  things — that  which  succeeds. 

Surely,  in  this  sense  and  degree,  free  trade,  as  a  natural  movement 

of  the  English  mind,  is  traceable  to  Shakespeare  ? 
Curious  it  is  thus  to  see  the  English  people  led  thro'  the  influence  of  a 
thought  and  feeling  most  unlike  their  own ;  and  yet  surely  natural,  and 
quite  necessary,  if  we  could  see  farther.  Is  it  not  a  case  of  the  con- 
tinual co-presence  of  opposites  ?  Must  not  the  practicalness  of  the  En- 
glish involve  this :  that  acting  on  the  phenomenal  tend  to  reveal  it  as 
phenomenal.  And  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  the  practicalness  itself 
be  an  « opposite  '  from  a  deep  feeling  of  the  other  ?— even  as  that  is  of 
all  principles  the  most  practical. 

And  yet  again:  is  that  feeling  (of  Shakespeare's)  like  an  element 
proper  to  another  nation,  as  it  were ;  but  so  fruitful,  because  in  an  En- 
glish mind  ? 

I  perceive  how is  ruled,  overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  im- 
pression on  sense  ;  he  cannot  stand  up  against  it ,  it  sways  him  wholly, 
and  other  elements  and  views  have  not  a  chance.  And  the  thought  sug- 
gests itself,  considering  others  too,  whether  there  is  not  here  a  main  dis- 
tinction between  people,  and  a  key  to  human  nature ;  viz.  in  the  class 
of  impressions  by  which  they  are  carried  away  and  ruled. 

Is  there  not  something  in  this : — see  how  the  best  men  now  accept  the 
differences  in  station  as  right ;  not  only  as  necessary,  but  as  ordinations- 
proper,  which  the  moral  sense  should  accept.  Is  there  not  some  confu- 

0  O 
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eion  here  ?  have  not  two  different  orders  of  things  been  mixed  ?  Just 
the  same  sort  of  mistake  as  if,  when  it  was  proved  to  a  person  that  the 
heavens  do  not  revolve,  he  should  fancy  he  ought  not  (any  more)  to  see 
them  as  revolving  !  i.  e.,  as  if  the  conclusions  of  the  intellect  should  sway 
and  rule  the  perceptions  of  sense.  The  mistake  here  would  be  evident  ; 
but  just  such  a  mistake  surely  exists  in  the  acceptance  of  the  social  in- 
equalities by  the  moral  sense.  It  happens  thus.  Men  find  that  these  in- 
equalities seem  to  be  proved  necessary  ;  they  are  found  to  be  apparently 
part  of  the  established  order  of  things :  in  a  word,  the  intellect  has  to 
accept  them.  Then,  this  being  so,  they  think  they  must  be  accepted  by 
the  moral  sense  too ;  that  they  are  right,  and  we  must  approve  [and  in- 
vent, the  best  way  we  can,  what  will  make  them  seem  right.] 

The  three  '  faculties  '  stand  thus : — sense,  intellect,  moral  sense.  That 
which  is  to  intellect  should  no  more  (necessarily)  be  that  which  is  to 
the  faculty  on  the  last  side  than  to  that  on  the  first. 

This  men  have  not  understood  ;•  and  in  fact  hitherto  they  have  by  no 
means  understood  the  other ;  and  try  constantly  to  make  intellect  ac- 
cept what  is  to  sense.  This  is  the  same  as  making  the  moral  sense  ac- 
cept that  which  is  to  intellect. 

These  social  inequalities  are  what  they  are  to  the  moral  sense  ;  whatever 
the  intellect  may  learn  about  them.  Nay,  the  significance  and  meaning 
of  the  whole  is  destroyed  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  difference  of  the 
two.  See  this,  and  it  proves  something  ;  refuse  to  see  it,  and  it  is  mere 
deadness,  every  way.  What  follows,  if  this  '  inequality '  is  at  once  es- 
sential in  human  nature,  and  wrong  ? — that  is  a  question  worth  asking ; 
intellectually  and  morally  too.  The  other  way  we  do  but  de-humanize 
ourselves  morally,  in  order  to  place  a  bar  before  our  intellects :  j  ust  so, 
in  making  intellect  conform  to  sense,  we  stultify  intellect  to  place  a  bar 
on  the  use  of  sense.  The  moral  sense  has  been  chained  beneath  intel- 
lect, as  intellect  has  been  beneath  sense. 

Speaking  of  the  faculties,  by  the  bye,  how  evidently  the  right  sub- 
ordination of  them  is  in  their  characters ;  how  rigid  and  unbending,  re- 
latively, the  higher  ones  are.  Conscience,  e.  g. — how  absolute  it  is — in 
the  nature  of  things  how  it  cannot  change.  Intellectual  truth  has  no 
such  necessity  and  rigidity  as  that ;  tho'  it  has  some  ;  and  is  indeed,  in 
this — in  respect  to  sense — as  conscience  is  to  it.  Is  it  not  thus  : — sense 
has  no  necessity ;  it  may  be  any  way  (i.  e.,  relatively  it  may ;  doubtless 
it  also  is  bound  by  its  laws).  Intellect  has  a  certain  necessity ;  it  must 
be  logical ;  may  we  say,  consistent  ?  but  there  is  no  necessity  that,  being 
consistent,  it  should  be  of  one  particular  kind ;  should  affirm  one  thing 
or  existence  rather  than  another.  Conscience  has  absolute  necessity ;  its 
right  is  fixed,  in  the  nature  of  things  :  then  to  it,  in  largest  sense,  all  is 
subordinated.  Nay,  is  there  not  evidence  here,  that  it  is  highest ;  that  it 
is  not  destined  to  be  subordinated  again ;  so  that  its  true  is  the  actual  ? 

In  reference  to  Lord  Bacon :  his  non-morality  being  right  in  reference 
to  the  history  of  thought ;  he  giving  an  essentially  non-moral  attitude  to 
human  effort — observe,  Science  has  been  so ;  the  world  has  given  up  its 
moral  character  under  its  influence.  Now  is  there  a  similar  correspond- 
ence and  Tightness  in  character  and  work  throughout  ?  Have  all  men, 
who  have  done  an  eminent  work,  had  the  characters  which  were  fit  ? — 
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Do  we  not,  in  spite  of  modern  appliances,  think  more  of  delay  and 
inconvenience  now  than  of  old ;  or  at  least  as  much  ?  e.  g.,  are  not  we, 
as  railway  passengers,  more  angry  and  annoyed  by  delay  than  the  old 
stagers  were  ?  And  what  will  the  advantage  be  when  allbusiness  is  done 
by  electric  telegraph  ?  Supposing  there  is  the  same  feeling  and  compe- 
tition then  about  it  as  now,  will  it  not  be  only  so  much  more  leaden 
weight  and  driving  tyranny,  and  continual  vexation  ? 

Here  we  see  an  instance : — every  one  is  driven  to  have  these  fresh  ad- 
vantages, or  he  will  be  left  behind ;  they  are  felt  good,  too,  in  the  get- 
ting: but,  being  established,   are   they  not — leaving    ourselves   un- 
changed, and  our  aims  and  practical  methods— null  ?     la  short,  these 
things  are  used  to  stimulate  us  to  a  work ;  designed  for  another  end. 
Thinking  of  these  things,  may  we  not  pretty  safely  anticipate ;  may  we 
not  see  the  meaning  of  all,  and  what  will  come  ?     Is  not  every  one,  al- 
most, feeling  that  the  hurry,  the  much  doing,  of  our  life,  is  a  trouble,  a 
toil  ;  vexation  and  not  advantage  ?     Then  what  should  prevent  that  we 
should  alter  it  ?     Surely  we  shall.     If  one  post  per  day,  e.  g.,  delivered 
at  noon  would  do  well,  why  should  we  not  have  it  ?  and  so  on.  Our  having 
done  these  things  while  without  experience  (and  therefore  of   course 
thinking  them  good)  does  not  prove  that,  with  experience,  we  shall  go 
on  doing  them.     Of  course  we  thought  them  good,  and  did  them.    Does 
not  a  child,  when  he  gets  among  a  lot  of  sweets,  think  it  good  to  eat  his 
fill ;  and  does  he  not  try  it  ?     And  why  do  not  men  act  so  ?    Simply  be- 
cause they  find  they  pay  too  dear :  it  is  not  what  it  seems.     What  then, 
if  our  great  rush  and  hurry  to  do  and  have  everything  convenient,  turns 
out  such  a  thing  as  that  ?     If  the  individual  cannot  do  without  experi- 
ence, how  can  the  race  ? 

Curiously  enough,  this  comes  of  that  great  idea  of  Bacon's  about  use : 
but  he  overlooked,  in  his  idea  of  '  commodity,'  the  moral  element  in 
the  case  ? 

Do  not  we  pay  too  dearly  for  our  quickly-delivered  letters  ?  look  at  the 
ground-down  and  stealing  postmen :  and  for  our  quick  travelling — look 
at  the  railway  accidents. 

There  is  a  parallel  illustrates  the  case  well ;  and  that  is  the  practice  of 
medicine.     There  was  the  over-treatment :  the  extreme  hurry  and  haste 
to  do  everything  to  cure ;  it  seemnd  good,  and  men  did  it  of  course. 
Not  understanding  the  nature  of  things ;  as  now  they  haste  in  their 
4  progress,'  not  understanding. 

But  they  have  given  up  that,  and  learnt  to  be  quiet.  And  see,  in  this 
medical  not-doing  (having  truly  found  out  that  that  tendency  to  do  was  a 
mistake)  there  is  not  laziness  or  neglect,  but  more  activity  really,  and 
more  accomplished ;  a  wider,  juster  regard  and  operation.  And  here  in- 
cidentally it  is  to  be  observed  that  however  open  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine may  be  to  just  reproach,  it  is  at  any  rate  in  advance  of  life.  Every 
one,  or  nearly  every  one,  feels  this  mistake  that  is  in  our  way  of  living  ; 
and  all  are  ready  to  say  it  (and  act  it  ?)  but  it  wants  some  one  to  say 
and  act  it  first ;  and  he  is  sure  to  be  born  in  time. 

— Some  one  really  to  show  practically  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
getting  so  much  money ;  for  it  turns  mainly  on  this  :  the  burdensome 
life  we  submit  to. 
And  then  see ;  the  use  of  these  great  advances  and  facilities  appears  in 
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this  prospect.     If  we  will  be  content  with  less,  then  these  improvements 
(facilitating  the  doing  of  things,  as  they  do)  may  and  will  add  a  real  re- 

Cand  dignity  to  human  life.     There  is  the  goal  clearly  before  us. 
example's  sake,  say  we  are  content  with  what  our  forefathers  had, 
two  hundred  years  ago  (finding  it  wisest  and  best)  ;  not  in  detail,  but  on 
an  average :  then  see  how  differently,  in  respect  to  toil  and  absorption 
and  sacrifice  of  man  for  physical  results,  that  can  be  given  to  us.    Here 
how  clearly  appears  a  happy  destiny ;  how  clear  a  use  in  the  advances  ! 
It  is  our  resolution  (coming  from  competition,  and  the  resolve  of  every 
man  not  to  be  distanced,  &c.)  to  have  and  employ  all  these  facilities  to 
the  utmost — to  make  them  a  means  of  getting  instead  of  living — spoils 
them  ;  and  converts  them  into  mere  tasks  and  toils,  making  life  an  utter 
difficulty  and  distress.     And  here,  too,  the  reason  is  seen  why  there  has 
been  the  devotion  and  energy  in  this  line.     It  was  wanted,  to  give  the 
means  (in  inventions,  &c.)  ;  and  because  without  experieuce  the  right  use 
could  not  come. 

Also  think  how  interesting  it  is  that  probably  we  shall  have'soon  quite 
a  new  command  of  Nature,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Here  would 
be  another  condition  fulfilled  for  this  restored  quiet  of  life. 

Is  not  that  old  repose  of  human  life  only  suppressed,  and  to  be  restored  ? 
This  science-civilization  age  has  all  the  characters  of  a  suppression 
about  it :  especially  in  this  point  of  view — does  it  not  answer  to  its 
being  a  suppression  in  respect  to  the  moral  faculties  ?  for  it  is  the  re- 
stored dominion  of  these  that  will  make  the  change. 
Shall  we  not — and  before  long — not  need  the  stimulus  we  have  needed 
to  make  discoveries  ?  shall  we  not  make  them  so  much  easier — in  a  new, 
quiet  way  ? 

The  present  being  the  '  morally  dark  age  '  agrees  precisely  with  this 
experience.  It  accounts  for  it,  one  might  say  ;  if  the  connection  did  not 
seem  to  be  rather  the  other  way.  From  the  necessary  straining  after  re- 
sults, in  our  inexperience,  that  state  which  makes  the  morally  dark 
age  ensues. 

As  in  the  former  '  dark  ages '  the  condition  of  human  experience  (in 
some  parallel  way)  necessitated  that  practical  inactivity  of  the  intel- 
lect :  practically  inactive,  observe  ;  not  in  theory  and  subjectively. 
Men  were  perhaps  even  more  intellectual  then  than  ever  they  had 
been.  So  now,  this  is  only  practically  darkness ;  in  talk  and  theory 
and  subjectively  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  and  men  are  now  probably 
better  than  they  -were :  but  practically  the  moral  element  is  palsied. 
It  cannot  touch  the  world ;  as  intellect  could  not,  then ;  because  never 
haying  received  its  right  position  of  authority. 

This  is  worth  thinking  of : — does  not  that  practical  dethronement 
come  from  the  want  of  this  due  recognition  of  rule  ?  and  is  it  not 
the  means  whereby  that  is  attained  ?  Was  it  not  so  of  old — by- 
science — is  it  not  so  now  ?  Nothing  but  that  enthronement,  in  con- 
scious and  recognized  authority,  will  do.  It  is  a  cure  by  the  evil 
becoming  too  bad  to  last;  as  theory  is  cured  by  interpretation 
when  it  has  grown  intolerable. 

In  short,  it  is  a  law  of  our  life,  that  for  true  good  we  must  forego,  or 
at  least  limit  and  restrain,  some  felt  good.     And  in  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter of  progress,  civilization,  advance  of  society,  &c.,  we  have  not  yet 
apprehended  it,  and  do  not  practice  it :  we  grasp  at  all  the  felt  good  at 
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once.  Man's  history  is  given  in  this  law  :  and  may  not  the  law  itself 
be  seen  necessary  ?— traced  to  its  basis.  May  it  not  be  even  in  the 
fact  of  these  '  good '  things  being  phenomenal  ? 

As  in  respect  to  the  child  and  the  sweets — in  the  good  things  being 
'  good '  only  in  respect  to  taste.  And  is  not  this  the  nature  of  positive 
denial  ?  only  applying  to  the  phenomenal. 

Is  it  not  a  necessity,  that  in  respect  to  phenomenal  good  there  should 
be  this  foregoing— a  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  [and  perhaps 
casting  a  light  on  the  relation  of  phenomenal  and  actual  ?]     And  then, 
if  man  had  perfect  perception  he  would  do  this,  of  course ;  he  would 
see  it  and  act  so  ;  but  not  having  this,  he  does  not ;  and  so  comes  his 
course  of  error  and  experience.     That  is,  simply,  he  does  not  recognize 
the    phenomenalness  of  the  phenomenal  (by  virtue  of  his  feeling  it 
real). 

Now  this  connects  itself  with  what  I  have  thought  independently : — 
our  instinct  is  to  treat  the  phenomenal  as  if  it  were  the  actual. 

And  so  may  not  both  the  true  idea  of  the  actual,  and  the  practical 
characters  of  men,  be  learnt  ?     The  actual  is  that  which  it  were  right 
to  treat  as  we  treat  the  phenomenal ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  men  may 
be  known :  they  are  dealing  by  the  phenomenal  as  it  were  right  to 
treat  the  actual.     [Did  not  Shakespeare  so  represent  them  ?] 
There  is  an  interesting  corollary  here.  This  perception  of  man's  instincts 
and  tendencies  being  adapted  to  the  actual,  and  to  his  perfect  state  (and 
misleading,  therefore,  because  he  is  not  perfect)  takes  in  the  feeling 
which  is  naturally  so  strong  in  people's  minds,  and  forms  often  such  a 
hindrance  to  their  thought — namely,  that  our  natural  instincts,  tenden- 
cies, and  persuasions,  are  right,  are  given  ns  by  God ;  and  therefore  are 
what  they  ought  to  be.     This  is  perfectly  true,  and  most  necessary  to 
hold;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  therefore  they  do  not  mislead. 

Our  instinct,  then,  is  to  treat  the  phenomenal  as  if  it  were  the 
actual ; 

As  a  child's  is  to  treat  the  nice  as  if  it  were  the  good :  but  give  him 
perfect  perception,  and  let  that  only  be  nice  which  is  good  (physic- 
ally), and  it  is  all  right.  Here  these  physical  relations  perfectly  ex- 
hibit the  case.  Surely  the  physical  sensibility  is  thus  imperfect  be- 
cause the  actual  is. 

and  that  instinct  is  to  take  at  once,  without  limit  or  foregoing,  the  good. 
Surely,  in  respect  to  actual  good,  this  is  right :  it  is  so  when  we  are  per- 
fect, when  we  are  'in  heaven.'  So  the  necessity  for  denial,  foregoing, 
limit  is  in  respect  to  the  phenomenal ;  and  is  to  us,  as  our  '  practical '  is 
phenomenal.  What  we  want  is  to  have  the  actual  made  the  practical  to 
us ;  then  our  instincts  will  be  right :  till  then,  we  must  exercise  denial. 
And  the  parallel  of  this  to  the  intellect  necessarily  opposing  and  subor- 
dinating sense,  seems  very  perfect.  We  can  do  that  without  effort,  be- 
cause we  have  our  intellectual  being ;  so  that  denial  in  respect  to  the 
apparent  takes  its  place  quite  easily  and  naturally  in  our  intellectual 
life.  We  ought  to  have  it  the  same  in  respect  to  the  denial  of  pheno- 
menal good,  in  our  practical  life ;  and  we  shall,  evidently,  when  we  are 
perfect  (nay,  it  not  being  so  now  proves  our  defect.) 

Thus  then,  by  our  instinct  (false  in  respect  to  the  phenomenal)  we 
may  learn  about  the  actual,:  it  is  that  to  which  that  instinct  is  true. 
And  this  case  is  one  with  the  parallel  in  thought— -with  thinking  of  the 
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phenomenal  as  if  it  were  the  actual ;  which  is  suppressed  in  the  thought 
of  the  actual  as  being  what  the  phenomenal  is  found  to  be.  And  be- 
sides, we  may  learn  about  men  practically.  We  can  know  them  and 
their  ways,  by  seeing  that  they  are  engaged  about  the  phenomenal  as  it 
were  right  to  be  about  the  actual.  Have  we  not  so  a  key  to  their  na- 
ture, and  a  light  whereby  to  observe  them,  and  see  what  really  is  before 
us  [and  why  some  men  find  out  before  the  rest  that  this  treatment  of 
the  phenomenal  will  not  do]  ? 

Is  not  all  this  simply  that  it  is  the  same  with  society  as  with  the  in- 
dividual man — one  law  in  each  relation  ?  As,  for  the  individual,  there 
is  no  true  happiness  except  on  the  condition  of  sacrifice,  and  acceptance 
of  the  painful— on  the  condition  of  limit  and  restraint  willingly  chosen 
— so  is  it  not  in  respect  to  society  ?  Is  not  this  element  wanting  in 
our  life  ? — society  has  no  self-restraint. 

If  it  be  said,  society  in  this  is  not  '  moral,'  nor  to  be  so  regarded,  per- 
haps it  will  be  found  that  society  must  be  moral,  and  will  be  forced 
to  be. 

How  rightly  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  not  to  be  accomplished 
(nor  theoretically  solved)  without  moral  elements.  It  ought  not ;  and 
this  fact  itself  is  a  prediction.  Must  not  those  ancient  feelings  be  re- 
stored ?  is  not  here  a  fresh  proof  that  they  are  but  suppressed  for  this  ? 
Why  is  it  our  Christianity  does  not  contain  them  ?  Can  one  even  see 
that  by  the  necessity  of  suppression,  it  ought  not  ? 

Are  not  the  ancient  '  virtue '  and  our  Christianity  two  opposites :  each 
but  a  half? — the  former  'suppressed'  for  the  being  of  the  other? 
And  the  restoration  helped  to  come  about  by  these  problems  and 
difficulties  of  society  ? 

It  is  often  discussed  whether  the  men  who  greatly  influence  the 
werl'd  make  and  control  their  own  circumstances,  or  whether  it  is  not 
the  circumstances  that  bring  them  into  the  powerful  relation  ?  Is  not  the 
latter  the  more  probable?  there  is  analogy  for  it,  too,  in  the  mu- 
tual adaptation  of  the  external  world,  and  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
species  of  plants ;  e.  g.,  a  plant  has  feathers  on  its  seeds,  and  there  are 
the  winds  to  blow  it  about.  Does  not  a  similar  relation  hold  in  respect 
to  the  human  world  ?  The  circumstances  are  prepared,  are  suited,  are 
the  <  conditions'  for  the  man;  this  far-reaching  relation  holds  here 
also. 

Is  it  not  easy  to  see  from  the  nature  of  man  and  his  relations,  as 
we  know  them  even  now,  how  his  thoughts  and  efforts  must  have  taken 
the  course  they  have,  in  certain  respects  at  least ;  i.  e.,  how  there  must 
have  been  the  perpetual  failures,  the  constantly  shifting  aims,  the  per- 
petual openness  to  the  suggestion  of  remedies  which  are  no  remedies. 
Thus,  man's  powers  are  not  equal  to  an  attainment  of  all  good  results 
at  once  ;  in  securing  some,  he  necessarily  foregoes  others.  Is  not  his 
true  attitude  that  of  willingly  foregoing  perfection  in  many  of  these, 
for  the  sake  of  the  actual  good  ?  But  now,  this  not  having  been  recog- 
nized, he  has  endeavoured  to  secure  all  he  knew ;  at  least  he  has  be- 
lieved he  could  and  might  do  so ;  and  so  there  has  been  ever  shortcom- 
ing, and  perpetually  shifting  ground  for  just  blame,  just  ridicule,  most 
plausible  suggestion :  all  in  vain,  of  course. 

But  again ;  see  how  this  incapacity  of  man's  is  right ;  theoretically 
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right,  for  his  very  comfort  even :  is  the  true  basis  for  that.  We  have 
seen  that  the  condition  and  possibility  of  happiness  is  in  enduring  trial, 
in  foregoing,  and  accepting  :  and  so,  for  this,  man  is  constituted  aright 
therein.  But  is  this  constitution  of  his  rather  the  basis  of  that  law  ? 
And  in  the  physical — i.  e.  in  the  organic — what  law  is  there  answering 
to  this  ?  [what  law  of  tfmit,  and  of  opposites  ?] 

Is  not  a  constitutional  monarchy  like  our  complex  nervous  system  ? 
Is  not  this  capable  of  being  carried  farther  ?  and  is  there  not  a  law  of 
'  development '  in  it  ? 

May  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  remember  respecting  marriage,  not  to 
expect^  or  earnestly  desire,  too  much  (e.  g.,  deep  sympathy)  ?— to  be  able 
to  admire,  enjoy,  and  love,  each  the  other's  life ;  and  let  more  grow. 
Surely  this  difficulty  in  marriage  comes  within  the  « law  of  thought.' 
Is  not  that  personal  sympathy  and  union,  as  we  have  sought  it,   the 
*  anticipation '  ?  and  so  it  is  suppressed  because  an  opposite  is  to  be 
united  with  it  ?     In  the  perfect  state,  is  there  not  to  be  perfect  union 
of  the  individual  and  the  universal  love ;  and  now  the  former  suffers 
because  the  latter  comes  ? 

Carlyle  [Model  Prisons']  giving,  not  benevolence,  but  hearty  hatred 
to  scoundrels. — Doubtless,  our  '  benevolent  plan  '  is  no  end ; 

Is  it  'theory,'  or  is  it  '  anticipation '  ?     Surely  it  is  the  latter,  by 

many  signs.     It  suppresses  rather  what  we  like  to  do,  than  what  we 

ought :  it  is  the  moral  element  in  us,  too,  that  rules  in  it. 
But  in  a  true  '  no  punishment '  are  not  both  united — the  *  hearty  hatred/ 
and  the  benevolence  ? — both  these  would  be  from  that,  by  negation, 
clearly  enough.     That  '  hatred '  and  this  benevolence  alike  are  perfected 
in  the  sacrificing  all  to  cure  them ;  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  giving  up  all 
else  ;  using  the  world  for  that,  and  that  alone.     See  how  the  natural 
'  hatred  '  is  fulfilled  in  this,  as  sense  is  in  science — fulfilled  in  being  op- 
posed, and  its  dictates  put  aside. 

In  fact  (and  here  is  proof,  in  this  anticipation  in  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals),  God's  plan  with  men  is  the  type  and  rule  of  men's 
plan  with  each  other.  As  He  makes  it  His  great  work  to  restore  and 
redeem  the  criminal — man ;  so  man's  work  must  emphatically  be  to  re- 
store and  redeem  those  who  are  criminal  to  him.  And  he  must  do  it 
by  fulfilling  the  conditions,  too — the  conditions  which  God  shows, 
fulfilled. 

And  here  appears  something  interesting  : — it  is  the  hatred,  the  wrath, 
is  wanting.  Surely  here  appears  the  truth  respecting  the  wrath  of 
(J0d : — ft  i8  that  fierce  and  bitter  hatred  which  no  placebo  will  content ; 
compelling  Him  to  the  sacrifice  which  is  the  one  need  for  its  destruction. 
And  so,  as  man  were  not  rightly  an  intellectual  being  without  sense  aa 
well  (tho'  so  continually  '  opposite ')  ;  just  so  for  his  perfection,  love,  in 
our  thought  of  it,  could  not  be  alone  in  God ;  there  must  be  wrath,  too. 
That  is,  as  the  true  definition  of  'intellectual'  includes  sense,  eo 
does  that  of  '  love,'  wrath. 

All  this  is  one  with  the  perception  that  the  criminal  population 

exist  for  the  raising  of  man ;  for  making  the  goodness  of  the  good  u 

true  goodness. 

Nay,  with  all  reverence,  may  not  one  see  that  this  is  a  reflex  of  tr..j  • 
relation  to  God?      Is  not  all  for  God's  glory  ?— man  and  his  fill,  1 
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death,  and  his  redemption.  Is  not  God's  glory,  His  character,  seen  em- 
phatically in  His  work  on  man  ?  By  one  and  the  same  element  God's 
character  is  exhibited,  man's  is  raised  and  made : — here  is  the  relation. 
It  is  interesting  to  think  of  the  '  revenge '  instinct  (as  urged  by  Car- 
lyle).  What  is  it  founded  on  ?  It  is  one  of  the  '  natural  tendencies  ' 
of  tJie  mind :  but  what  are  these  ?  [is  not  the  problem  to  see  them  as 
resultants  ?]  See  the  two  opposites,  revenge  and  pity  :  are  they  not  as 
sense  and  intellect  ?  Is  not  revenge  like  sense  ?  and,  as  it  is,  false  ? 
How  all  true  things  involve  opposites  ;  and  surely  truth  has  distinguish- 
ing characters  ;  and  is  not  this  one  ?  These  '  opposites '  are  in  Christ- 
ianity, e.  g. — is  there  not  here  another  proof  of  it  ?  It  were  surely  a 
good  thing  thus  to  open  another  sphere  of  enquiry,  testing,  and  judging ; 
namely,  whether  the  thing  have  opposites  within  it. 

Evidently  this  'revenge*  instinct  is  an  instinct  true  to  man's  perfect 
nature,  leading  him  wrong.  There  is  a  characteristic  of  such  cases, 
surely :  is  there  not  ever  some  feeling  opposing  ?  There  is  in  respect  to 
self-indulgence,  to  the  authority  of  sense-impressions,  to  revenge.  Is  it 
not  ever  so  ?  and  may  we  not  know  of  every  tendency,  to  which  there  is 
thus  an  opposition,  that  it  is  an  instinct,  true  but  misapplied  ?  And  in 
this  do  we  not  see  alike  a  theoretical  and  practical  light  on  these  op- 
posing tendencies  ?  What  are  the  opposing  class  of  feelings,  then  ? — 
how  do  they  arise  ? 

They  are  as  intellect  is  to  sense-impression,  and  are  designed  to  rule. 
So  revenge  must  be  subordinated  to  pity,  self-gratification  to  benevo- 
lence, '  authority  of  consciousness  '  to  reason.  Now  why  ? — are  these 
the  cure,  the  perfecting  the  nature  ? 

This  mere  '  benevolence,  then,  is  like  speculation  apart  from  sense.  We 
want  sense  because  our  intellect  is  not  enough  by  itself.  So  we  want 
revenge,  &c.,  because  our  love  is  not  enough  alone. 

This  the  morally  dark  age : — but  as  those  great  intellectual-dialectic 
tournaments  in  the  dark  ages  were  pledges  of  the  true  use  of  intellect 
(relatively)  as  in  our  science ;  so,  in  our  '  social  congresses,'  are  there 
not  pledges  of  the  approaching  true  use  of  the  social,  the  altruistic 
powers,  in  a  true  human  life  ? 

Sat.  Rev.  (Nov.  30,  1861),    remarks  how  man  must  be  constantly 
acting,  changing,  adapting  his  proceedings  to  new  conditions,  in  order 
to  keep  right ;  that  nothing  in  which  he  has  part  will  work  automatic- 
ally, as  he  is  so  apt  to  take  for  granted  it  will.     [There  is  a  true  in- 
stinct misleading  here ;  that  is,  one  true  to  his  perfect  being].    Here  is 
exhibited  to  us,  strikingly,  the  difference  of  man  from  Nature — the  neg- 
ation in  him.     Nature  works  automatically  :  i.  e.,  it  is  ever  adjusting, 
adapting,  varying  exactly  to  the  conditions.    This  is  Nature's  life ;  it 
is  '  necessary '  in  her.     Man  is  wanting  in  that  which  causes  this  to  be 
in  Nature ;  and  so  he  cannot  act  as  if  he  were  not — which  he  tends  to 
do,  in  that  passive  going  on,  not  changing ;  Nature  does  not  work  thro' 
him  [here  is  his  want  of  life}.     Except,  observe,  in  Genius  :  there  is 
life ;  there  Nature  does  work  in  him,  and  it  needs  no  effort,   no  con- 
triving, no  self-action. 

Is  Genius  intellectual  '  life ' — conjunction  with  Nature  ?  For  in  fact, 
is  not '  life '  just  this :  union,  conjunction  with  Nature ;  not  to  be  iso- 
lated from  her  ? 
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There  is  that  ever-present  action  in  Nature,  which  is  not  in  man ;  and 
therefore  it  is  he  must  be  consciously,  and  by  effort,  changing.  Thus  it 
is  in  the  moral,  until  there  is  regeneratioa ;  until  there  is  life  in  him  ; 
and  then  he  is  one  with  Nature  again,  and  his  action  is  true,  sponta- 
neous, like  hers. 

Is  not  man's  tendency  to  stand  still,  to  cling  to  the  old — the  demand 
on  him  to  change,  and  his  difficulty  in  it — explained  here,  and  seen  in 
its  origin  ?  His  tendency  is  true  to  his  t  ^e  nature ;  for  then  his  stand- 
ing still,  and  clinging  to  the  old,  would  be  tv:.t  very  changing;  that 
perfect  adaptation  and  ever  fresh  conformity  which  is  the  case  in  Na- 
ture. That  truly  indeed  is  the  old ;  it  is  the  only  same,  or  unchanged. 
The  old  form  kept  on  out  of  date  is  not  '  the  same ' ;  that  is  altering 
and  altering  altogether. 

How  clear  the  illustration  here  of  man's  consciousness ;  and  what 
is  truly  done  not  being  parallel :  of  man's  '  practical '  not  being  the 
true! 

In  his  perfect  state  he  would  feel  and  know  this  at  once ;  and  his  keep- 
ing the  old  would  be  his  constantly  changing  the  form ;  just  as  it  is  in 
Nature.  But  he  does  not  feel  the  fact ;  the  form  is  the  fact  to  him. 
Here  is  proof  of  it,  again : — see  how  these  widest  principles  come  into 
individual  life.  [And  now  what  is  the  parallel  to  the  tendency  in  other 
men  to  introduce  the  new  ?] 

The  constancy  of  these  two  parties — the  conservative  and  the  advanc- 
ing — is  so  striking  a  fact :  may  not  the  necessity  of  them  be  seen  in  our 
state  ;  in  our  feeling  or  phenomena  as  existing  ?     As  this  absence  of 
feeling,  or  perception,  makes  some  cling  to  the  old,  even  when  it  has 
become  mere  form,  so  does  it  not  cause  others  to  pursue  the  new  with- 
out recognizing  that  it  is,  essentially,  the  old  ?  Must  not  that  non-per- 
ception have  these  two  answering  results  ?     It  is  striking  to  bring  this 
into  connection  with  the  organic  development  in  two  (corresponding) 
lines.     Is  there  then  the  same  negation  necessitating  it  ?  or  is  this  the 
phenomenal ;  and  is  its  being  our  practical  life  the  same  thing  as  our 
feeling  the  phenomenal  as  the  existing  ? 

We  have  a  feeling  as  if  we  could  do  things  when  we  cannot  (i.  e.,  in 
ways  by  which  we  cannot). 

This  is  another  way  in  which  our  condition  may  be  described :  and 
we  may  ask,  from  what  this  is  a  derivative — what  makes  this  neces- 
sary ?  Is  it  not  clearly  involved  in  feeling  the  phenomenal  as  the 
real? 

This  applies,  surely,  to  making  men,  and  children,  good  (by  coercion). 
And  does  the  trouble  there  is  with  a  child  (not  coerced)  indicate  the 
kind  of  trouble,   or  sacrifice,  that  the  life  of  sacrifice— of  abstaining 
from  the  not-human — would  involve  in  other  respects  ? 

That  charity  does  so  much  harm,  and  mere  relief  is  found  to  fail  so, 
surely  comes  within  the  law  of  '  anticipation.'  It  is  right,  but  imper- 
fect ;  it  must  be  suppressed.  And  the  future  is  clear  too  : — charity  ia 
to  be  made  complete ;  embracing,  and  subordinating,  all  the  rest. 

In  respect  to  the  important  things,  such  as  the  training  of  children 
(and  such  practical  matters)  ;  we  have  no  proper  knowledge,  because  we 
have  been  afraid  to  experiment.  So  that,  in  fact,  our  science — our  true 
knowledge— is  confined  to  trivialities :  only  in  matters  of  no  consequence 
have  we  dared  to  pursue  the  path  which  leads  to  true  knowledge  1  In 
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fact,  for  want  of  fait h,  our  science  is  merely  of  trivialities  :  for  that  is 
at  the  root  of  it — being  afraid !     So  here  we  see,  in  one  way,  how 
it  is  true  that  the  element  of  faith  (a  moral  element)  is  all-important  in 
respect  to  progress  -  even  progress  in  knowledge. 

The  present  social  state  is  characterized  by  a  suppression  of  the  al- 
truistic, or  heroic,  elements.     True  ;  but  therefore  are  not  these  to  be 
emphatically  relied  on  ?    Only  give  a  direction  of  non-resistance  for 
them,  and  they  must  be  manifested  in  effects.    And  farther  :  must  they 
not,  thro'  this  suppression  (as  constituting  an  organization,  or  nutrition) 
give  results  never  given  before  ? — Is  not  a  suppression  always  an  '  or- 
ganization '  ? 

Does  the  necessity  of  opposites  in  our  experience  give  the  reason  of 
the  perpetual  succession  of  good  and  evil  in  society ;  of  good  institu- 
tions and  families  degenerating,  and  reformation  always  coming  after  a 
certain  pitch  of  evil  ?  Now  we  want  an  union  here ;  that  which  shall 
make  the  good  stable  and  permanent  [and  it  must  be  by  reaching  the 
actual,  and  going  below  the  '  forms].  Surely  for  this  a  different  good 
must  be ;  one  in  which  the  '  evil '  (or  opposite)  is  embodied  or  taken 
up ;  so  that  it  cannot  '  succeed  '  it,  or  take  its  place.  Why  is  it  that 
man's  experience  divides  the  one  fact  into  opposites  thus  ?  Do  we  see 
an  instance  of  it  in  his  thought  of  Nature  as  arbitrarily  active,  and  ne- 
cessarily passive  ? 

Does  not  the  law  I  see  in  thought,  &c.,  present  to  us,  rightly  and 
free  from  puzzling  contradictions,  the  nature  and   true   position   of 
woman  ?  [the  curious  oppositeness  in  the  case  receives  its  solution]. 
Thus :  is  not  the  woman's  tendency  essentially  the  right  instinct ;  but 
needing  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  for  it  ?     I  see  how  it  is  the  woman  is 
to  rule  in  thought  even.     Yet  we  cannot  wonder  that  history  is  so  full 
of  remonstrances  and  degrading  comparisons :  that  woman  has  been  put 
so  low ;  and  her  tendencies  represented  as  those  which  keep  down,  and 
back,  the  man.     There  is  no  real  contradiction  here ;  only  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  law.     Here  is  a  true  instinct  misapplied.     The  woman-fac- 
ulties and  tendencies  are  those  which  are  the  true  guides — the  highest ; 
but  in  their  '  natural '  application — as  practically  the  woman  is  found 
now — they  are,  for  this  very  reason,  tendencies  which  pervert  and  mis- 
apply ;  which  must  be  set  aside ;  which  man  naturally  contemns  and 
spurns ;  nay,  which  lead  to  that  which  must  not  be ;  which  want  the 
opposite  uniting  with  them.     So  the  matter  is  clear  and  intelligible  :— 
this  evil  from  the  good  is  no  exception ;  it  is  a  necessity :  the  right 
wants  applying  right. 

It  must  be  remembered  how  beautiful  the  personal  altruistic  relations 
are — the  domestic  family  ones :  how  strong  the  case  is  for  them  ;  and, 
in  truth,  how  even  sufficiently  good  they  might  be,  if  man  had  not  those 
wider  relations,  which  are  so  hidden.     Surely  it  is  because  those  wider 
relations  are,  that  the  domestic  ones  do  not  suffice,  do  BO  disappoint. 
And,  by  the  bye,  with  reference  to  the  idea  that  the  domestic  affections 
are  given  us  now  to  train  us  for  a  wider  and  universal  love — '  in  the 
heavenly  state ' — observe,  this  idea  itself  becomes  different  if  it  is  re- 
cognized that  this  state  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  spiritual.     It  is  for 
the  perfect  and  right  apprehension  of,  and  life  in,  this  world,  that  we 
are  thus  fitted.     And,  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  world,  we  see  that  a 
Sociology,  56.     See  p.  482. 
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larger  thought  "and  feeling  than  those  personal  ones  (including  more, 
and  rising  to  the  thought  of  a  higher  good)  are  necessary.  We  must  go 
beyond  those,  because  only  so  can  life  be  explained,  or  seen  and  felt 
right  and  good.  Here,  in  this  necessity,  is  the  necessity  for  that  wider 
thought. 

It  is  very  striking  that  men  (in  our  country  and  time,  at  least)  are 
willing  to  give  up  the  idea  of  practical  justice,  and  adhere  to  formal 
justice:  i.e.,  deal  with  criminals  according  to  the  strict  forms  of  law, 
and  acquit  a  person  of  whose  guilt  no  one  entertains  the  least  doubt. 
Evidently,  this  plan  of  being  willing  to  give  up  practical  justice  is  a 
secondary  result ;  a  plan  forced  on  men  by  experience,  and  after  at- 
tempting the  other. 

It  is  a  theory,  or  suppression,  indeed ;  and  may  it  give  an  insight 
into  the  universal  nature  of  '  theory '  ? — is  that  an  adoption  of  the 
'  formal '  instead  of  the  real,  thro'  failure  of  the  other  ? 
So   the  justice  of  former   times   must   not  be  tested  by  the  maxims 
become  natural  to  us.     Of  course  the  object  sought— before  experience 
had  compelled  its  abandonment — was  to  do  practical  justice  [Solomon's 
judgment,  e.  g.]     Here  is  an  instance  of  suppression  in  the  practical 
life ;  the  reason  of  it  of  course  is  evident.     It  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  abuse,  and  especially  against  the  unjust  punishment  of  the  in- 
nocent. 

Observe,  too,  this  maxim  of  ours,  that  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty  is 
better  (to  any  extent)  than  the  punishment  of  one  innocent  man,  is  a 
secondary  thought.  The  tendency  ever  was  to  ensure  punishment  of 
the  guilty  at  the  expense  of  the  innocent : — this  is  especially  embodied 
in  torture. 

This  suggests  farther  thoughts : — is  not  this  suppression  of  the  attempt 
to  do  practical  justice,  and  the  choice  of  formal  justice  instead,  a  per- 
manent condition  for  us  while  '  in  this  world '  ?  i.  e.,  is  not  the  state  of 
suppression,  in  this  respect,  the  one  proper  for,  and  conformed  to,  our 
general  state  ? — implying  that  it  is  thus  a  state  of  suppression  essen- 
tially.    And  so  a  light  seems  to  come  on  many  other  practical  points  : 
e.  g.,  the  subordination  of  woman — is  not  that  a  suppression  too?   And 
so  may  we  not  see  the  idea  of  this  life  better  ?    We  recognize,  in  this 
mode  of  administering  justice,  a  sacrifice — an  evil ;  -we  perceive  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  given  up,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  state,  tho' 
we  consent  to  submit  to  it,  and  to  do  it.     Now  this  idea  may  be  ex- 
tended.    Here  we  may  see  how  we  might  recognize  the  self-element  as 
a  negative,  and  all  the  parts  of  life  which  it  necessitates  as  sacrifices, 
losses,  evils  to  be  submitted  to :  recognizing  this  state  as  one  in  which 
the  best  must  be  suppressed,  but  not,  therefore,  mistaking  that  for 
good. 

In  gathering  hyacinths  at  Wimbledon,  it  struck  me  that  the  common- 
est white  flowers  acquired  a  value  by  their  contrast—- a  new  value,  de- 
rived from  the  others :  and  how  this  ia  a  large  principle ;  things  may 
continually  be  ao:  that  which  seems  quite  trivial,  becomes,  thro1  other 
things,  of  an  inconceivable  value.  Nay,  indeed,  may  it  not  be  that  this 
is  the  very  reason  of  the  value  of  that  which  we  feel  as  valuable  ?— 
that,  unconsciously  to  us,  it  may  be  that  it  is  only  by  relation  to  eome- 
1,  Fragments.  (See  p.  111). 
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thing  else  (of  true  value)  that  all  these  things  are  felt  by  us  to  be  val- 
uable at  all  ? 

Our  sun,  in  all  probability,  is  not  brighter  than  the  average  of  stars. 
[If  our  earth  be  the  only  world  inhabited,  it  does  not  follow  that  our 
sun  is  also  distinguished].     If  this  be  so,  what  an  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  nearness — of  a  thing  being  ours.     Those  glorifications   of  the 
sun  might  have  another,  and  a  truer,  aspect. 

God's  glory  is  that  of  all.  He  crowns  Himself  with  glory  in  giving 
it  to  the  loving ;  in  causing  love  to  wait  on  sacrifice,  in  giving  the  do- 
minion to  that.  And  for  that  end  all  else  is :  that  is  being  for  His 
glory.  Put  aside  the  self  from  Him  (regard  Him  as  altruistic — in  His 
creatures),  and  what  a  beauty  there  is  :  His  io  the  glory,  for  whom  to 
have  it  is  for  all  to  have. 

Even  in  errors  and  follies  see  the  deep  Tightness.  People  erer  think- 
ing what  they  last  took  must  have  cured  them  ;  never  thinking  they 
could  have  got  well  without  '  taking '  anything — is  it  not  disbelief  in 
God  ;  not  thinking  He  has  any  part,  or  that  He  would  have  cured 
them  ?  Yet  this  is  only  overlooking  the  means  He  has  and  uses  in  their 
own  structure.  It  is  not  a  false  principle;  only  a  false  application.  If 
He  cures  them,  it  is  by  something.  And  in  that  old  superstitious  physic 
— doing  everything  with  reference  to  supernatural  aid — how  beautifully 
are  to  be  discovered  the  two  truths :  that  God  is  the  doer,  and  that  His 
work  is  done  in  the  physical  processes — that  the  physical  processes  are 
His  action. 

Is  not  this  the  basis  of  philosophy,  truly  so  called: — a  firm  con- 
viction that  our  feelings  and  natural  persuasions  are  of  no  authority, 
but  with  an  absolute  belief  that  reason,  or  the  laws  of  thought,  should 
determine  what  we  think  ?  [holding  this  apart  from  that  which  »'s.] 
But  then,  our  natural  persuasions  must  be  something.     Ought  it  not 
to  be  thus : — not  to  mould  our  thoughts,  but  to  make  us  feel  that 
they  are  not  representatives  of  fact ;  and  that  our  business,  as  think- 
ing men,  is  incomplete  until  we  have  accounted  for  and  shown  neces- 
sary, all  ? 

Are  there  not  opposites  in  us  :  a  good  part  and  a  bad  ?— one  which 
thrills  to  the  words  that  God  loves  us,  and  glows  with  glad  enthusiasm 
at  the  command  '  love  your  enemies  ' :  another,  that  delights  in  low  in- 
dulgence, that  rejoices  in  the  thought  of  pleasures  in  which  others  have 
no  part,  or  purchased  at  their  loss  ?  Does  not  each  do  violence  to  the 
other  ?  is  it  not  light  shining  in  darkness  ?  And  which  of  these  is  the 
self  ?  Do  we  take  glory  to  ourselves  for  the  one  ?  do  we  not  take  shame 
to  ourselves  for  the  other  ? 

About  more  being  in  man  than  the  conscious  self,  &c. : — A.  F. 
relates  that  a  numbe  he  could  not  recollect  came  to  him  when  not  think- 
ing ;  yet  when  he  tried  to  recall  it,  he  could  not  remember  that  it  was 
BO.  He  narrated  also  this  : — that  he  has  long  been  subject  to  have  a 
dream,  of  walking  up  a  particular  field  to  a  certain  point,  to  a  tree,  and 
then  something  would  always  happen  (generally  some  form  of  night- 
mare). He  could  never  understand  it ;  till  lately,  going  to ,  he 

went  into  this  identical  field,  and  then  remembered  that  at  that  very 
point  he  had  once  been  suddenly  fetched  back  (his  friends  thinking  he 
was  lost).  How  and  what  is  this  ?  See  how  in  dreams, fin  sleep,  the 
self  becomes  abolished ;  and  how  thus  it  appears  connected  with  the 
physical. 
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When  we  throw  a  stone  it  partakes  of  many  motions  (the  earth's  and 
sun's,  &c.)     We  perceive  only  one  :  it  flies  at  an  immense  speed ;  but  it 
does  not  to  us  go  so  fast  as  it  really  does.     A  being,  seeing  truly,  would 
perceive  the  stone  travelling  at  an  enormously  greater  pace  than  we  do: 
nay,  to  him  the  motion  added  by  us  would  be  as  nothing ;  perhaps  he 
could  not  appreciate  it  at  all  without  very  extraordinary  and  exceptional 
powers.     Now  think  what  a  suggestion  is  here  : — why  not  so  all  our 
action  ?— thus  differently  appearing  to  us  from  what  it  does  to  others, 
thus  truly  unimportant.     Should  we  not  think  of  these  things,  and  es- 
pecially in  trying  to  interpret  what  a  being  who  sees  things  as  they  are, 
says  to  us  ?     For  in  the  case  of  the  stone,  think  how  that  which  i»  all 
(in  respect  to  motion)  to  us,  is  to  one  seeing  as  it  is,  just  nothing  [and 
its  effects  merely  relative,  too.     May  sin  be  seen  thus  ?] 

With  respect  to  the  feeling  people  have  that  one  must  have  given 
most  pains  to  what  one  does  best :  it  is  true,  excellence  is  only  from  work, 
but  it  may  be  from  involuntary  work  ;  e.  g.,  we  might  say  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  there  must  be  exertion  to  keep  up  the  stream — 
true ;  but  it  is  not  our  exertion.  So  may  not,  in  truth,  the  writing  of 
a  book  be  an  instance  of  '  negative  occasion '  ?  The  effort  is  in  removing 
the  resistance ;  and  then  it  flows.  The  toil  does  not  produce  only 
permits. 

Is  this  the  difference  between  genius  and  talent : — in  the  one  case  it 
is  produced,  in  the  other  permitted  ?  the  effort  in  the  one  case  stim- 
ulus (negative),  in  the  other  cause  (positive)  ? 

But  thus  would  not  the  effect  of  self  be  as  Genius  ?  Is  there  not  here 
a  suggestion  of  God  acting  in  and  thro'  the  creatures  ? — God's  action 
as  Genius.  It  can  be  so  only  thus  ;  only  by  '  negative  occasion.' 

£ayne,  '  Essays'  (p.  122)  :  the  fundamental  human  instinct  that  the 
First  Cause  of  the  universe  is  mind' : — (p.  123)  'there  is  no  limit  to 
human  liability,  even  in  the  case  of  great  minds,  to  mistake  the  nature 
and  relative  importance  of.  things.'     See  how  people  sometimes  affirm 
the  certainty  and  authority  of  human  instincts  or  feelings,  and  how 
others  repudiate  it.     It  is  arbitrary  now.     If  there  is  '  no  limit,'  then 
why  may  not  that '  fundamental  instinct '  be  a  case  in  point  ?     Surely 
it  were  better  to  be  consistent,  and  to  affirm  it  absolutely ;  having  our 
faith  in  God,  i.  e.,  in  that  which  is ;  not  needing  a  repose  in  man, 
his  '  instincts,'  or  anything  else.     And  besides,  how  unreflective  it  is  to 
speak  of  mind  as  the  First  Cause :  what  overlooking  of  the  difference 
between  God  and  man.     Can  there  be  nothing  higher  than  '  mind '  ?   Is 
not  the  necessity  there  is  in  Nature,  which  will  not  let  the  '  design  *  ar- 
gument be,  expressly  to  wean  us  from  that  assumption  ?     If  mind  (as 
we  use  the  term)  were  the  First  Cause,  there  ought  to  be  arbitrariness ; 
which  indeed  people  are  continually  trying  to  make  out.     That  uni- 
formity, by  which  science  is,  merely  means  absence  of  arbitrariness. 
I  say  '  as  we  use  the  term ';  because,  may  it  not  be  that  this  is  rather 
the  self-mind,  and  that  the  true  '  mind '  would  be  the  Divine  ;  as  the 
true  '  will,'  &c.  ?     May  this  not  be  the  solution  : — we  are  introducing 
a  self-element  into  the  Divine,  and  then  discuss  whether  it  be  or  not  ? 
'  Mind ' — but  not  self-mind,  like  ours,  or  like  what  we  conceive — is 
the  First  Cause. 

Truth  must  be  the  union  of  two  opposites ;  because  that  is  what 
Being  is  to  thought     '  All  grand  truth  is  the  statement  of  two  oppo- 
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sites,  not  a  via  media  between  them,  nor  either  of  them  alone/ — Rob- 
ertson, 'Addresses'  (pref.,  22.) 

Is  not  the  '  ideal '  now — even  the  best  recognized — a  '  self-ideal '?   Is 
not  that  our  discontent  ?  do  we  not  want  a  better  ?     As  of  old,  respect- 
ing the  pagan  ideal,  we  want  a  higher  substituted  ?     Here  is  that  long- 
ing, that  sadness,  which  Robertson  notes  as  pertaining  to  Christianity. 
He  speaks  (Addresses,  p.  Ill)  of  getting  beyond  and  above  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  should  it  not  be  beyond  the  phenomenal  ? — not  that  which  is, 
but  that  which  is  to  our  feeling  and  '  conception,'  to  our  lower  faculty  ? 
As  an  astronomer,  e.  g.,  gets  beyond,  not  the  present,  but  the  apparent. 
It  is  emphatically  to  the  present — to  that  which  is — we  want  to  get ; 
not  away  from  it.     Does  not  this  false  idea  vitiate  radically  that  ideal 
aspiration  ;  make  it  a  matter  of  fancy  and  invention  instead  of  fact ; 
i.  e.  of  man  instead  of  God  ? 

Robertson  remarks  that  the  painter  has  to  show  things,  not  as  they 
are,  but  as  they  seem :  and  this  is  true.  But  does  not  his  task  lie  here 
— to  show  us  why  they  seem ;  to  make  us  know  the  subjective,  and 
therein  the  actual  ? 

Sermons,  1 ;  p.  157) — '  The  law  of  Nature  is  the  law  of  His  own  sa- 
crifice.' It  is  that  as  perceived  by  us ;  that  is  the  fact  of  it.  [It  is  that 
in  negative  or  minus  form].  We  being  in  a  certain  way  must  so  per- 
ceive it  as  inert  necessity ;  we  can  understand  why  and  how.  Thus 
when  it  it  is  proved  that  anything  must  be  the  fact  (realism,  &c.),  our 
perceiving  differently  is  no  argument  on  the  other  side. 

This  is  the  great  argument  to  be  introduced :  that  of  considering  the 
effect  of  man's  condition  on  his  perception.  This  having  been  ig- 
nored has  confused  all,  and  in  various  ways ;  taking  the  perceived  as 
the  existing,  that  truer  '  fact '  has  been  ideal,  imaginary,  &c.  Here  is 
mysticism,  too. 

We  know  that  it  is  the  law  that  appearance  '  to  us '  depends  on  many 
things,  and  may  be  quite  indefinitely  altered.  So  the  stumbling-block 
is  removed. 

Better  knowledge  unites  things  before  felt  contradictory ;  but  people 
who  cannot  see,  feel  that  what  has  been  contradictory  must  continue  to 
be  so.  Thus,  a  person  without  either  a  free  and  vigorous  intellect,  or  a 
sympathetic  spirit,  cannot  receive  this,  but  must  remain  at  the  old  con- 
tradiction :  he  must  either  perceive  the  altered  relations  of  things,  or 
must  have  a  generous  mind  which  conceives  that  others  can  see  perhaps 
better  than  he. 

With  regard  to  '  transubstantiation ' :  Baden  Powell  notes  that  it  is 
not  opposed  to  the  senses ;  the  affirmation  is  of  the  substance ;  to 
sense  and  chemical  analysis,  it  is  still  only  bread.  Here  is  the  entire 
point :  the  distinction  between  that  which  is,  and  is  to  sense. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  first  taking  the  wrong  alternative  :  [Baden 
Powell's  Order  of  Nature,  p.  298]  : — '  Men  first  found  difficulties  about 
metaphysical  mysteries  (which  are  none),  and  passed  by  unquestioned 
the  physical  difficulties  of  the  Scriptures.'     He  says,  too :  '  we  can  know 
the  relations  and  laws  of  matter  better  than  those  of  mind,  because  we 
can  study  it  better ;  and  it  is  external,  and  therefore  less  subjectively 
affected.'     True  ;  it  is  external  to  the  individual.     Here  is  a  guide  to 
the  study  of  mind :  we  should  study  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  ex- 
ternal (i.  e.  to  the  individual) ;  viz.  the  collective  mind.     This  is  not 
subjective,  as  matter  is  not. 
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This  suggests  how  matter  may  be  subjective  to  man,  tho'  not  to  the 

individual ;  even  as  the  collective  '  mind '  is. 

Is  it  thus :  that  we,  as  finite,  know  the  finite  in  God,  not  the  infinite  ? 
Are  we  to  know  the  infinite  also  ?  would  this  be  our  Life  ? 

Of  course  '  death  must  be  a  state  of  consciousness ':  after  the  death  of 
the  body  is  consciousness  of  that  dead  state ;  or  if  it  be  consciousness 
of  a  higher  life,  it  only  shows  that  this  physical  life  is  itself  deadness, 
or  negation :  it  is  consciousness  of  the  death  of  man.  If  life  be  con- 
sciousness, its  opposite  of  course  must  be  so.  In  truth,  the  argument 
about  the  soul  surviving  the  body  comes  into  this :  there  must  be  a  con- 
scious state  in  death,  it  there  be  one  in  life. 

Good  is  that  question  <  where  do  the  old  moons  go  to  ? '  See ;  they 
are  only  changing  appearances  (forms)  of  one  reality.  Now  with  re- 
gard to  physical  things,  and  their  succession,  all  is  changing  form  of  one 
fact  (or  existence).  This  we  gradually  find  out,  as  a  child  finds  out 
about  the  moon.  This  is  indeed  what  we  ascertain  in  the  discovery  of 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect — that  all  things  are  simply  changing  forms 
of  one  and  the  same  fact. 

Then  comes  our  feeling  of  our  being  as  in  these  things ;  our  action 

in  producing  these  changes.     It  means,  evidently,  that  our  'being,' 

so  far,  is  in  the  formal. 

We  know  by  opposites ;  therefore  we  know  God  thro'  self.  May  we 
say,  we  must  be  capable  of  knowing  God  because  we  know  the  self, 
which  is  the  opposite  ? 

Think  of  the  bright  circle  produced  by  whirling  round  a  spark — the 
difference  of  the  appearance  from  the  '  thing.' 

Is  not 4  thing  '  a  good  word  for  the  phenomenal  ?  see  its  relation  to 

the  real :  it  has  not  the  equivocation  of  this.    Or  could  we  distinguish 

these  words,  and  use  them  in  contrast  ?  [thing  =  self-real ;  or  vice 

versa]. 

Think  too  how  a  moving  spot  is,  to  our  sense,  an  unmoving  or  perma- 
nent ring.  May  it  not  be  like  this  in  respect  to  thephysical  ? — an  ex- 
istence with  action,  be  to  us  as  another  thing  without  action  ? 

What  if  the  passive  permanence  of  matter  were  thus  ?  as  might  seem 

from  magnetic  action,  also. 

May  it  not  be  constant  action  makes  us  perceive  this  constant  '  thing '  ? 
Remember,  too,  how  the  intellect  answers  to  the  eye ;  and  for  passing 
action  does  substitute  unpassing  substance.  Is  not  that  idea  of  substance 
the  intellect  demands  or  '  perceives,'  something  like  that  solid  ring? 

It  is  curious  how  physical  ' life '  is  one  with  motion ;  motion  being 
negative  :  for  life  is  evidently  the  plus  or  positive  of  the  physical,  and 
yet  it  consists  in  a  negative.  Does  it  not  exhibit  how  the  physical,  as 
Buch,  is  negative  ? 

See  how  restless  and  failing  is  our  life ;  but  the  true,  the  divine,  ends 
and  purposes,  how  calm  and  serene — ours  included  in  it.  Is  there  not 
a  parallel  in  the  relation  of  the  individual  bodies  of  the  universe  to  the 
whole  ?  all  the  parts  are  moving,  but  the  whole  is  at  rest  [i.  e.,  must  so 
be  thought  of.]  Must  it  be  that  the  '  atoms '  of  every  material  whole 
are  moving,  and  must  be,  among  themselves,  while  the  whole,  relatively 
to  that  motion,  is  at  rest  ?  Is  this  a  necessary  and  universal  law,  and 
has  it  an  'actual'  meaning  ?  So,  as  motion  is  negative,  must  the  indivi- 
duals, the  '-parts'  of  Man,  have  a  negation  from  which  the  whole  ia 
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free  ?  Consider  this :  how,  as  moving  constituents  make  up  that  stead- 
fast whole,  so  self-individuals  may  make  up  a  not-self  whole  ?  See  how 
'  Man '  is  evidently  instinctive. 

Why  all  these  things  are,  is  that  we  must  be  so  tempted  and  tried, 
and  have  power  to  do  or  not  to  do.  So  the  world  truly  is  for  man,  ex- 
ists for  him.  It  is  as  a  picture,  a  phantasmagoria,  of  which  the  cause 
and  value  are  wholly  in  the  effect  on  the  beholder.  So  is  there  not  a 
new  view  of  the  truth  of  speaking  of  God,  in  relation  to  His  creating, 
as  an  '  Artist '  ? — things  designed  to  convey  to  us  the  idea  that  can  be 
given  us  of  the  true.  We  are  just  learning  to  understand  them :  we 
understand  them  when  we  see  that  they  are  so.  We  have,  of  course, 
first  mistaken  them  for  realities,  not  pictures ;  as  the  Greek  treated  the 
painted  curtain.  The  true  knowing  of  these  things  is  to  know  them 
as  images,  representations  only,  to  us,  of  the  eternal. 

Observe,  man  sees  that  they  must  be  this,  when  once  he  sees  what  they 
are,  or  'interprets'  them,  by  science.  Positivism  is  in  the  position  of 
having  discovered  them  to  be  representations,  images,  merely  ;  but  not 
of  seeing  that  they  are  images  of  some  existence — of  the  eternal.  It 
has  found  out  that  they  are  phantoms  or  pictures  ;  but  has  not  learnt  to 
use  them  as  pictures.  To  say  they  are  such  is  not  to  depreciate 
them :  such  things  are  precisely  what  we  want.  They  are  infinitely 
better  so  than  if  they  were  realities.  Such  '  images '  are  the  very 
best  things  we  could  have. 

So,  too,  one  sees  again  the  meaning  of  art,  and  how  it  is  related  to  Na- 
ture. It  teaches  us  to  know  Nature,  as  Nature  teaches  us  to  know  the 
spiritual ;  shows  us  what  is  before  us,  indeed,  but  which  else  we  could 
not  see.  So  Nature  is  a  work  of  Art ;  and  Art  has  such  intimate  re- 
lation to  Nature.  The  worthiness  of  the  painter's  art  especially  ap- 
pears ;  and  well  is  the  artist  called  'creator.' 

That  philosophy  is  more  interesting  than  science  is  seen  in  this  :  that 
it  never  loses  its  charm,  altho'  its  questions  cannot  be  answered.  Still, 
in  spite  of  failure,  it  interests  ever :  Science,  with  all  its  success  and 
advantages,  cannot  do  that. 

This  was  suggested  by  the  expression  in  Vivien's  song,  about  the  rift 
in  the  lute,  or  the  speck  in  the  fruit: — viz.,  that  the  rift  and  the  speck 
are  perfectly  good,  only  evil  to  that  which  is  good  to  our  feelings :  it  is 
all  equally  part  of  the  same  great  life.  The  rotting  of  the  fruit  is  but 
the  inverted  aspect  of  a  nutrition — a  growth.  So  one  sees  how  simply 
all  our  experience,  our  discipline,  of  mingled  good  and  evil — our  desire 
for  some  and  aversion  for  other — comes  from  our  being  so  related  that 
certain  forms  of  the  one  life  are  to  us  good  (we  adapted  to  such),  and 
others  not :  that  some  forms  are  '  life '  to  us  ;  and  others,  perceived  the 
other  way,  are  'death.'  And  this  surely  is  the  case  not  only  with 
phenomena,  but  in  respect  to  man's  own  life  and  death  also.  Is  not 
this  '  deadness'  but  the  mode  in  which  another  '  life  '  affects  MS? 

It  was  observed,  how  a  man  sometimes  gains  by  being  unknown,  or 
out  of  sight ;  how  he  is  more  thought  of  by  there  being  mystery  about 
him ;  he  appearing  only  by  his  works.  Can  it  be  so  respecting  creation  ? 
Can  it  be  there  is  a  falseness  (exaggeration,  unreason)  in  our  thought  of 
God,  thro'  the  mystery  that  surrounds  Him — thro'  knowing  Him  only 
by  His  works?  So  think  of  His  revelation  of  Himself:— is  it  not 
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right  that  it  should  bring  Him  nearer  to  us ;  take  away  the  mystery ; 
show  us  a  Man,  like  ourselves  ?  This  truly  exalts  Him ;  for  our  ex- 
aggeration is  a  self-exaggeration — is  truly  a  lowering. 

But  there  is  an  argument  here  againat  'theism' :  we  cannot  know  even 

a  man  only  by  his  works  ;  we  inevitably  mystify. 

We  want  a  faith,  not  of  intellect,  or  founded  on  our  understanding  of 
things  (that  is  truly  faith  in  ourselves)  ;  but  a  faith  that  can  stand  thro' 
doubt  and  confusion  and  loss,  conscious  of  not  understanding  at  all 
(a  faith,  that  is,  in  God ;  a  true,  absolute  faith) ;  we  want  that ;  for  in- 
tellectual knowledge  comes  (and  only  comes)  thro'  doubt  and  confusion 
and  loss.  If  we  cannot  encounter  that,  we  cannot  attain  it. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  true  is  really  the  useful.     Thus  here  is 
an  instance  of  how  we  gain  our  good  truly  on  condition  of  our  not  seek- 
ing ;  that  is,  we  must  omit  the  thought  of  what  is  good,  and  seek  the 
true  alone  (the  not  self-regarding),  and  we  shall  attain  the  good.     By 
trying  for  it,  we  lose  it ;  and  that  because  so  we  necessarily  neglect 
that  which  we  ought  to  try  for ;  viz.  the  true  :  even  as  it  will  not  do 
to  say  '  act  on  the  best  policy,  and  you  will  do  honestly.'     This  is 
striking :  is  it  not  that  we  cannot  see  the  truly  good  ? 

Is  it  not  a  general  law,  that  when  a  thing  comes  to  be  universal,  it 
ceases  ? — ceases  to  be  or  be  done,  or  be  of  value,  or  to  have  reason.  And 
so  is  it  not  with  space  and  time  ? — universalize  them,  and  they  are  space 
and  time  no  more. 

May  it  be  that  man,  consciously  and  of  volition,  does  what  is  the  phe- 
nomenal ? — that  selfishness  and  obtaining  for  self,  e.  g.,  which  we  see 
in  animals — and  that  this  is  the  wrongness  ?     Man  ought  not  thus  to 
be  (or  act)  according  to  the  phenomenal. 

See  how  his  evil  is  (so  largely)  evidently  the  brute  or  animal  in  him ; 

and  from  this  he  has  to  rise. 

So  we  may  better  understand  the  feeling  of  man  being  above  the  ani- 
mal, &c.     May  it  be  that  that  is  the  phenomenal,  and  en7?  it  is  what 
is  to  self;  and  according  to  it  man  should  not  be.     Man  being  now 
'  phenomenal '  is  surely  the  same  as  his  being  a  '  self,'  or  having  a  self- 
life  ;  i.  e.  wanting  life. 

Are  there  different  kinds  of  universes  to  different  '  beings,'  by  differ- 
ent '  qualities  '  in  them :  i.  e.,  by  different  defects  ?     Is  not  man,  then, 
such  ? — may  there  be  such  defect  in  him  that  the  universe  is  material 
to  him  ?     So  from  its  quality  we  learn  the  nature  of  man's  defect ;  and 
how  it  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  in  space,  resisting,  impenetrable,  &c. 

See  how  law  lies  under  love,  and  is  felt  when  love  is  wanting  :  then 
there  is  an  '  ought.'  Is  it  not  as  the  dark  hard  rock  lies  under  the  ra- 
diant and  living  surface  of  the  world  ?  And,  in  general,  is  not  this 
'  analogy '  the  reason  of  the  physical,  and  of  all  its  relations  ?  It  is  as 
it  must  be  to  be  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual :  that  is  why  all  this  is. 

Synonyms  are  of  course  the  preparation  and  means  of  the  more  exact 
use  of  words.  So  we  see  the  beauty  of  the  coming  into  use  of  synon- 
yms, and  why  it  must  be — the  unconscious  work  here.  Why  should 
there  be  ever  two  words  when  two  are  wanted  ?  is  it  not,  iu  part,  the 
result  of  a  felt  necessity  for  two  ? 

It  is  very  simple,  surely,  about  words  truly  applying  to  the  actual, 
and  being  only  secondarily  applicable  to  the  physical  (or  phenomenal) ; 
that  we  take  them  up  invertedly,  beginning  at  the  end.  There  is  the 
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actual  (or  fact)  expressed  in,  or  causing  us  to  perceive,  phenomena  :  but 
we  begin  with  the  phenomena,  of  course ;  and  rise  from  that  to  the 
actual.  Just  as  a  parent  might  be  teaching  a  child : — with  a  spiritual 
reference  he  might  speak  of  'life,'  e.  g. ;  the  child  would  think  first  of 
physical  life,  and  rise  afterwards  to  apprehend  what  had  been  truly 
meant. 

Bushnell  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  symbolism  of  words — that  they 
are  not  strictly  applicable  to  intellectual  subjects  :  he  says,  e.  g.,  '  how 
can  a  straight  line  truly  express  virtue  ?     But  is  it  not  to  be  observed 
here  that  this  overlooks  a  point :  viz.,  that  all  words  stand  on  the  same 


strict 
conformity. 

In  thinking  of  words,  notice  the  'self  prefixed  as  opposite: — 'self- 
sufficiency,'  '  self-confidence,'  &c. :  but  observe  the  equivoque  in  '  self- 
knowledge  ' ;  that  should  be  vain  assumption,  error,  result  of  ignorance. 
[And  is  not  the  '  self '  thing  ever  the  result  of  negation  ?]  Observe  too, 
how  the  '  self  is  dropped  sometimes  ;  as  in  '  conceit'  for  self-conceit  (in 
'  consciousness,'  too,  for  self-consciousness).  So  it  mars  the  sense,  and 
gives  an  impression  of  exception  where  is  perfect  law. 

Observe,  too,  how  negative  terms,  with  'self  prefixed,  are  good: — 
self-sacrifice,  self-denial,  self-control.  Altruistic  sacrifice,  denial,  con- 
trol (which  are  selfishness,  hardness,  tyranny) — these  are  bad.  Is  not 
the  opposite  to  self  '  altruistic '? — altruistic  love,  knowledge,  sufficiency, 
&c.  Here  is  an  exception,  however:  self-reliance  is  a  good.  How  is 
this  ?  Is  not  that  truly  an  '  altruistic  '  ?  it  is  not  encroaching,  nor  trou- 
bling others ;  but  there  is  more  in  it  still, 

It  is  remarkable  to  think  of  the  derivation  of  the  word  person  (from 
4  mask ')  '  to  sound  through.'  Can  it  be  ? — the  true  '  personality '  thus 
altruistic ;  to  be  a  medium  for  the  divine  ? 

"With  regard  to  the  parallel  of  the  old  sensible  and  intelligible  worlds 
ts  our  scientific  and  spiritual — observe  :  it  is  true  the  appearances  are 
not  according  to  intellect,  but  they  are  the  appearances  of  phenomena 
(or  a  phenomenon)  which  are  according  to  it.     So  also  it  is  true  the 
*  phenomena  '  are  not  according  to  the  moral  sense,  but  they  are  the 
phenomena  of  an  '  actual '  that  is  so. 

As  from  appearances  we  find  out  phenomena,  by  the  use  of  the  senses 
under  the  rule  of  intellect,  50  from  phenomena  we  find  out  the  actual 
by  the  use  of  intellect  under  the  rule  of  the  moral  sense : — 

i.  e.,  concretely:  find  some  condition  and  history  of  man — some 
idea  of  '  Being ' — which  shall  show  all  this  as  right.  "We  absolutely 
know  it  must  be  so  ;  or  affirm  it,  at  any  rate.  Then  if  it  is  right, 
show  it :  evidently  this  is  the  problem.  Is  not  this  what  we  say 
God  will  do  at  the  judgment  ?  but  suppose  He  chooses  to  do  it  now, 
or  that  this  is  the  judgment  ? — why  not  ?  Or,  if  it  be  said,  « it 
cannot  be  shown ' ;  let  us  try  experimentally  :  see,  if  to  recognize 
man's  death  and  redemption  does  not  show  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 
True,  there  is  wrong ;  but  observe,  '  appearances '  are  unintellig- 
ible. Yet  are  they  intelligible  in  their  unintelligibleness  ;  they 
ought  to  be  as  they  are  for  the  intelligibleness  of  the  phenom- 
ena. So  these  phenomena  are  right  in  their  wrongness;  they 
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ought  to  be  as  they  afe  for  the  Tightness  of  the  actual.  Of  what 
right  thing  is  this  the  (wrong)  phenomenon  ?  as,  of  what  '  reason- 
able '  thing  is  this  the  '  irrational '  appearance  ? 

Science  deals  with  phenomena ;  not  with  appearances  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  with  facts  on  the  other.  "We  want  this  middle  term  introduced, 
with  a  recognition  of  what  it  implies ;  viz.  our  feeling  phenomena  as  ex- 
isting. And  so,  too,  one  sees  the  place  of  Science  in  the  spiritual  (i.  e., 
the  place  of  the  intellect),  as  dealing  with  phenomena. 

The  course  of  Nature  is  perceived  by  subjective  change  in  man,  or 
partly  so  [is  it  by  some  change  of  a  '  globe,'  as  it  were  ?]  '  Night  and 
day '  might  serve  as  an  illustration :  we  perceive  a  change  of  light  and 
darkness ;  but  there  is  no  change  of  these :  a  constant  light  of  the  sun 
and  shadow  of  the  earth ;  always  the  same.  There  are  only  alterations 
of  man's  relation  to  it.  Would  it  not  make  Science  interesting  to  re- 
cognize this ;  and  study  the  subjective  causes  of  our  perception  of  ex- 
ternal changes — the  causes  in  man  ? 

How  should  we  divide  what  are  external,  what  subjective  to  man, 

what  to  the  individual  ?     Are  three  divisions  necessary  here  ? 
This  were  only  adding  mote  to  Science :  it  would  still  retain  all  it  is 
— the  observation  of  phenomena — and  have  a  new  and  higher  domain 
altogether ;  that  of  causes  in  the  state  of  man  :    it  were  more  than 
doubled.     And  this  would  surely  be  the  compensation  for  giving  up  the 
supposed  'forces,'  and  recognizing  '  action.' 

It  is  certain  that  what  we  give  names  to  as  'things,'  are  (only)  con- 
ditions or  modes :  e.  g.,  the  'wind'  is  a  state  of  the  air;  any  animal  ia 
but  a  mode  or  condition  of  matter.  "What  does  this  fact  indicate  ?  it 
is,  at  any  rate,  a  fact. 

If  our  thoughts  are  not  to  correspond  to  any  objective  truth,  what  is 
the  good  of  thinking  right  ?  To  think  rightly  is  of  precisely  the  same 
good  as  seeing  distinctly  and  accurately.  Altho'  things  are  not  as  to 
thought  or  to  sight,  here  is  the  basis  and  means  of  right  knowledge. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  physical  as  negative,  and  the  plus  in  it  as 
by  an  absence,  is  an  engraving  or  writing — the  plus  in  which  is  the  de- 
nned absence  of  light  [i.  e.,  absence  to  us ;  the  truth  being  an  absorp- 
tion, or  taking  in,  of  light.] 

In  respect  to  '  matter,'  here  is  a  way  of  putting  it,  in  reference  to  the 
unlearned  : — '  you  believe  in  the  savoury  mutton  chop  ;  not  a  tasteless 
thing:  how  should  tasting  a  chop  make  you  believe  a  thing  which 
has  no  taste  ?  '  '  Matter '  evidently  will  not  do :  that  continuance 
under  change  must  have  some  other  ground  than  this. 

Very  strange  is  that  idea  of  the  '  unseen,'  or  spiritual,  as  some  apace 
where  there  is  not  matter  [not  seeing  that  matter  is  by  space,  forces  in 
space  ;  where  they  are,  matter  will  be  felt].  But  then,  if  not  so,  then 
it  is  here :  and  see  what  follows  as  to  its  nature. 

The  doctrine  of  '  creation  from  nothing,'  when  analyzed,  is  evidently 
merely  denial  that  God  is  unlimited :  it  means  that  there  was  a  nothing ; 
i.  e.,  a  limit  to  Him.  True  creation  does  not  imply  pre-existing  limit ; 
it  is  the  limiting. 

Curious  is  that  idea,  so  widely  spread,  of  madness  (physical  loss  or 
disease)  being  an  inspiration,  a  raising  [and,  with  this,  of  genius  being 
an  abnormal  condition  verging  on  madness,  or  disease].  Does  it  not  in- 
dicate the  negative  character  of  the  physical ;  and  how  this  has  made 
itself  felt  by  men  ? 
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says,  men  have  a  '  shell  of  sanity  '  on  them.    Is  it  not  good  ? 

— we  are  sane  as  to  the  phenomenal.     May  there  not  be  a  light  here  on 
madness  ?  are  not  madmen  sane  as  to  their  illusions  ?     Nay,  is  not  this 
their  very  madness ;  as  our  real  relation  to  the  phenomenal  is  ours  ? 
Madness  is  feeling  illusions,  non-realities,  real ;  it  is  the  very  definition 
of  our  state.     So  can  we  penetrate  more  into  insanity  ;  finding  mor^ 
deeply  a  method  in  madness  ?     And  also,  in  another  aspect,  may  we  not 
only  thus  see  our  experience  in  madness;  hut  may  there  he  some 
discoverable  reason  and  relations  in  madness?     May  it  be  such  as  it  is 
by  virtue  of  some  knowable  actual  fact  ?  may  it  have  laws ;  be  a  con- 
dition of  man  true  in  some  sense  to  the  actual  ?     So — as  in  dreams — 
there  may  be  actually  more  truth  in  it.     May  these  illusions  be  a  true 
perception,  in  certain  respects  ?  at  any  rate,  they  must  have  some  cause 
or  necessity. 

The  moon,  astronomers  say,  is  but  a  rough,  dark,  barren  volcanic 
rock ;  yet  how  different  our  earth  would  be  without  it !  It  is  not  what 
it  is  in  itself,  but  what  it  is  altruistically — what  is  done  thro'  it.  Is  it 
not  so  with  man  ?  it  is  not  what  he  is  in  himself — grant  him  to  be  dark 
and  barren,  indeed — but  what  is  done  thro'  him. 

A  true  thing  is  never  new,  because  that  which  is  true  is  always  first 
erroneously  said. — Who  are  the  men  to  whom  our  practical  success  is 
due  ?  abstract  thinkers,  about  points  and  lines  and  angles — relations  of 
ideas  :  and  it  is  well ;  because  they  give  certainty. 

That  often  quoted  instance  of  the  return  in  mature  judgment  to  the 
instinctive  beliefs  of  childhood,  and  thro'  a  process  of  denial — thro'  an 
opposite — is  a  law :  that  '  suppression  '  is  fulfilling  the  conditions.  They 
were  first  in  self-form ;  and  in  every  case  in  which  truths  are  in  this 
form,  is  not  the  denial  only  deferred,  not  to  be  escaped  ?  tho'  perhaps 
not  necessarily  done  in  darkness  and  doubt :  it  may  be  with  light,  and 
consciousness  of  the  end.  Is  it  not  such  as  this  that  is  to  be  hoped-for 
the  world  ? — to  do  the  denying  with  light,  and  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  process  ;  that  it  is  a  fulfilling  conditions,  and  necessary  because 
of  our  self-state  :  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  with  fierce  conflict  and  dark- 
ness ?  In  this  evident  parallel  of  race  and  individual,  in  reference  to 
mental  struggles,  &c.,  how  evident  is  the  oneness  of  man;  nay,  how 
fair  and  broad  we  may  read  in  '  Man  '  the  individual  history.  And  how 
well  it  will  be  when  this  is  seen,  and  the  opposers  can  look  on  them- 
selves as  merely  different  elements  in  one  heart  and  mind ;  not  boast- 
ing, therefore,  or  triumphing,  but  working  together. 

How  easily,  by  an  inversion  to  us,  life  might  come  to  seem  to  us 
death.  And  is  it  truly  so  ? — is  '  dying '  truly  the  gleam  of  life  flashing 
on  us? 

I  have  thought  the  world  is  two  things :  a  tragedy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  joke  on  the  other.  Now  is  this  embodied  in  that  old  apothegm, 
'what  is  sport  to  you  is  death  to  us '  ?  Is  it  so,  that  a  sport  is  what  is 
thus  death  to  us  ?  How  then  is  this  right  ?  Does  it  not  mean  it  is  no 
death  at  all,  in  truth — that  it  is  rightly  a  sport  ? 

In  reference  to  the  view  that  we  can  have  perfectness  of  thought, 
that  nothing  we  can  think  of  can  be  impossible  perfectly  to  think — that 
only  the  phenomenal  can  be  thought  of,  and  it  can  be  wholly  conceived — 

as,  e.  g.,  can  we  not  perfectly  conceive  the  '  phenomenal '  infinite  ? 

or,  if  it  be  incompatible  with  the  phenomenal  '  absolute,'  then  there 

is  no  phenomenal  infinite  and  absolute,  &c. 
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may  we  not  say,  « the  phenomenal  is  the  thinkable  ?  '  as  the  apparent  is 
the  visible.  We  must  be  able  to  think  the  phenomenal,  as  we  must  be 
able  to  see  the  apparent. 

The  damning  point  about  man  is,  not  the  bad  things  he  does,  but  the 
good  things  he  is  content  with. 

Here  is  the  weak  point  of  Maurice's  philosophy :  its  good  is  not  good 

enough ;  if  that  had  been  good  enough,  man  would  have  attained  it 

long  ago.     In  truth,  he  is  kept  from  that  because  he  is  to  have  a 

better  [the  manhood  of  men  recoils  from  it]  ;  because  there  is  an  un- 

definable  tendency  and  longing  in  him  for  a  better. 

Whatever  has  been  an  old  notion  we  shall  come  to  again ;  not  being 
conscious  of  turning,  but  to  our  surprise  finding  ourselves  again  at  it. 
It  is  like  going  away  from  a  spot  round  the  world ;  we  go  straight  on, 
but  infallibly  return  to  it.  But  we  return  with  the  gathered  fruits  of 
our  experience ;  like  a  man  returning  to  the  home  he  left  a  child :— the 
place  is  the  same,  but  he  is  different ;  and  he  sees  it  quite  different  too. 
So  God  put  man  in  Eden,  and  drove  him  out ;  and  he  goes  round  the 
globe  back  to  it;  but  it  will  be  a  different  Eden  to  him  when  he 
returns. 

Respecting  beauty.  Only  some  things  are  beautiful  to  us:  but  is 
there  not  a  curious  parallel  here  to  motion  ? — we  perceive  '  motion  '  as 
ceasing,  and  as  isolated,  existing  here  and  there.  So  beauty  does  not 
cease ;  it  is  all  throughout ;  but  our  perception  is  defective. 

The  one  thing  we  have  to  learn  is  to  leave  out  that  self-regard,  na- 
tural to  us  ; 

This  being  '  natural-to-us '  is  very  simple,  if  we  are  not  '  natural,'  if 

if  we  fall  short  of  manhood.     As  in  the  case  of  disease,  or  maiming : 

it  is  natural  to  a  lamu  man  to  limp,  &c. 

And  see  the  reward :  it  brings,  it  is,  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  and 
the  most  perfect  success.  Here  is  happiness  close  at  hand,  if  we  will 
only  accept  it  so. 

With  regard  to  sacrificing  interests  to  appearances,  observe :  tho'  per- 
verted, it  is  a  regarding  others  instead  of  self;  but  it  is  this  for  the 
sake  of  self — that  is  the  wrongness  of  it ;  it  is  not  for  their  sakes,  but 
for  ours,  at  last. 

It  is  a  'self  sacrifice  of  self,  like  asceticism:  there  is  the  same 

wrongness  in  both ;  it  is  a  seeking  self  thro'  others. 
But  is  not  this  why  it  cannot  be  put  down  ?  why,  foolish  as  it  is,  and 
satirized  and  ridiculed,  it  lives  ?     It  has  its  Tightness ;  to  be  destroyed, 
it  must  be  fulfilled,  interpreted  [as  the  law  had  to  be].     Thus  is  not 
this  fact  in  our  life  interpreted,  shown  in  its  origin  and  necessity  ? 

With  regard  to  the  life  of  self-sacrifice,  we  may  say  '  ought  we  to  do 
this  ? '  No  ;  but  we  may  :  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  has  made  MB  free, 
so  that  we  can  do  it. 

With  reference  to  that  illustration  of  a  being  with  sight  alone  per- 
ceiving many  and  changing  things  as  real  from  one  unchanging ;  think 
whether  the  changes  perceived  in  Nature  be  not  due  to  changes  in  man ; 
and  then  we  must  think  of  the  relations  of  individuals  to  '  man.'     It 
is  not  by  subjective  changes  in  me  I  am  made  to  perceive  the  course  of 
external  things,  but  by  changes  affecting  '  man.'     It  is  thus  :  man's 
state  is  such  that  I  must  perceive  thus,  be  thus  affected.     Here  is  an 
indication  of  the  individual's  relation  to  '  man ' ;  and  this  agrees  well 
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with  connecting  all  our  experience  with  man's  redemption :  it  is  the 
philosophical  view  of  that  religious  (or  actual)  fact.  And  here  is  an- 
other simplifying  :  for  these  perceived  externalities  are  phenomenal : — 
'  Man '  we  see  as  one  with  Nature.  Thus  this  idea  is,  simply,  that  the 
phenomenal  depends  upon  the  actual ;  it  is  only  saying  that  processes  in 
Nature  are  the  cause  of  the  phenomenal  processes  being  perceived.  And 
then,  what  causes  us  to  perceive  the  phenomena  as  we  do,  is,  changes  in 
that  part  of  '  Nature '  which  is  '  man ';  and  this  because,  surely,  of  our 
relation  to  man. 

May  we  not  go  yet  farther,  and  think  that  the  character  of  the  phe- 
nomenal world  (its  being  suns  and  planets,  &c.)  depends  upon  what 
man  is  ? 

Think  how  different  an  appearance  the  same  thing  presents  to  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  (in  respect  to  place  or  situation,  e.  g.)  in  which  it 
is  presented  to  us.  May  it  not  be,  then,  that  the  various  things  in  Na- 
ture are  different  modes  in  which  the  same  thing  is  presented  to  us  ? 
Think  of  a  flat  stick,  gradually  thinned  off:  holding  it  one  way  it 
looks  smaller  ;  in  another,  it  gets  only  more  and  more  transparent,  &c. 
True  thought  is  always  and  only  'the  right  thing  to  think';  but  when 
our  knowledge  is  complete  on  any  subject,  then  the  right  to  think  is  the 
(relative)  truth  of  that  subject:  but  that  very  'true'  is  probably  part 
of  an  error. 

Science  is  '  what  Nature  is  to  the  senses  ';  and  for  this,  of  course,  we 
must  use  the  senses.  '  What  Nature  is  to  thought '  is  another  question ; 
but  the  former  must  have  precedence,  i.  e.  before  we  can  answer  the 
latter  rightly. 

This  is  evident  in  fact,  but  can  one  see  why  it  must  be ;  how  we  are 
primarily  related  to  Nature  by  the  senses  ?  and  this  enquiry  must 
furnish  means  for  the  other. 

"What  Nature  is  to  thought  follows  then  on  what  it  is  to  sense  [i.  e., 
what  should  give  us  these  sensuous  impressions].  Of  course  the  latter 
is  not  an  answer  to  the  former ;  any  more  than  what  a  thing  is  to  sight 
answers,  except  by  experimental  enquiry,  to  what  it  is  to  touch. 

As  by  knowing  some  things  thus  we  judge  of  all,  so,  knowing  the 
relation  of  sense  to  thought  in  one  case,  can  we  not  judge  of  all 
beforehand  ? 

So  the  men  of  science  affirm  in  their  '  phenomenal '  doctrine  :  what  Na- 
ture is  to  sense  will  not  do  for  what  it  is  to  thought. 

They  have  found  this  out  negatively ;  but  we  want  a  positive  answer  : 
and  of  course  we  can  get  it.  This  is  not  saying  we  can  know  the  ab- 
solute ;  only  saying  let  us  use  our  thought-faculty  as  well  as  our 
sense-faculty.  We  want  sense  to  guide  thought,  as  sight  to  guide 
touch. 

But  the  finding  out  that  what  Nature  is  to  sense  will  not  do  for  what 
it  is  to  thought  proves  that  a  basis  is  even  now  laid  for  the  enquiry, 
'  what  it  is  to  thought.'  They  do  themselves  answer  this  question  ;  they 
prove  it  practicable,  and  that  we  possess  the  means  of  judging,  by  say- 
ing it  is  not  this  which  is  to  sense. 

How  do  they  know  ? — That  is  what  the  most  sceptical  say :  '  you 
must  not  affirm  that  the  phenomenal  is  not  the  absolute.'  But  may 
we  not  say,  '  if  the  phenomenal  were  the  absolute,  we  should  not  be 
in  doubt  about  it'  ?  Does  not  the  doubt  prove  the  negative  in  this 
case  ? 
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We  can  know  what  it  is  to  thought.  See:  thought  demands  these  re- 
lations—this is  demonstrated  ;  it  must  be  so  to  thought.  If  you  will 
use  your  thought,  you  will  perceive  it ;  as,  if  you  will  uae  your  senses, 
you  will  perceive  the  things  that  are  to  sense.  But  one  cannot  make 
you  use  thought,  any  more  than  one  can  make  you  look  thro'  a  telescope'. 

About  Force.—  It  is  a  striking  thing  how  the  same  force  continues 
thro  time,  producing  its  effects  every  instant  of  that  time  ;  so  that, 
taking  much  time  together,  it  is  an  immense  power.  Ought  we  not  thus 
to  consider  force  ?— it  is  not  that  little  thing  which  is  at  any  one  time, 
it  is.  that  immense  thing,  which  is  at  all  time  together.  This  view  of 
force  is  part  of  the  thought  that  Nature  is  that  which  it  ia  in  all 
time  together;  not  at  any  one  time. 

And  again  :  how  striking  is  this  law  of  opposites  in  the  operation  of 
all  force  :— no  action,  force,  or  change,  without  its  equivalent  opposite. 
How  little  we  naturally  suspect  this ;  how  new  the  idea,  how  unlikely ; 
nay  what  an  alteration  it  really  involves  in  our  entire  thought  of  phy- 
sical Nature.  Is  it  not  the  revelation— as  indeed  all  Science  is— thaC 
(this)  <  Nature'  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  existence,  but  only  as  a  'phe- 
nomenon ?  They  reveal  the  phenomenalness— these  characteristics,  « pro- 
perties,' or  laws,  which  Science  discovers.  And  so  one  sees  our  natural 
error  :  it  is  thinking  of  the  phenomenal  as  real,  or  as  existing ;  this  is 
why  all  our  thoughts  of  it  are  wrong.  We  apply,  to  this  phenomenal, 
ideas  appropriate  only  to  existence,  and  so  necessarily  find  them  wrong. 
Here  is  the  '  interpretation '  of  our  natural  tendency  to  err.  It  is  as  if 
we  thought  of  the  appearances  perceived  by  sight  as  physically  exist- 
ing ;  we  should  think  wrongly  of  them  :  and  the  results  of  examining 
would  be  revealing  properties  which  showed  them  only  '  appearances.' 

Now  here  is  a  practical  advantage ;  the  laws  of  science  are  summed 
up  in  this  :  the  physical  is  phenomenal  only ;  its  properties  are  such  as 
are  implied  in  that.  Here  is  the  meaning  and  unity  of  scientific  'laws' : 
here,  e.  g.,  is  'conservation  of  force,'  and  the  necessity  of  equals  and 
opposites :  being  phenomenal,  it  must  '  behave  as  such.'  Will  it  not  be 
found  that  this  truly  includes  all  '  Science  '  ? 

And  another  thing  results,  deeper  and  better  still ;  viz.  that  our  very 
errors  prove  our  nature  to  know.     We  have  mistaken,  because  we  have 
applied  to  the  phenomenal  ideas  only  appropriate  to  existence  :  this  very 
error,  therefore  is  evidence  of  our  capacity  for  dealing  with  existence. 
It  is  exactly  as  a  child,  thinking  of  an  appearance  as  if  physically  real, 
would  prove  it  to  be  able  to  deal  with  physically  real  things  :  the  error' 
proves  the  capacity.     Grant  that  man  has  perception- — [which  implies 
*  phenomena,'  as  light  implies  '  appearances '£  for  nothing  can  be  sim- 
pler than  this :  faculties  for  perceiving  imply  things  perceived  as  exist- 
ing which  depend  on  the  relation  of  a  true  object  and  this  faculty]  : — 
grant  this,  and  the  rest  follows :  this  phenomenal,  this  mistake  about 
it,  this  rectification  by  science,  this  adaptation  to  deal1  with  the  actual, 
and  only  possible  satisfaction  in  it. 

Let  there  be  granted  to  exist  in  us  two  (or  more)  different  faculties  of 
apprehending  (an)  existence,  and  there  must  be  to  our  natural  appre- 
hension (and  therefore  necessarily  to  our  first  thought — for  until  we  have 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  case  we  should  have  no  right  to  think 
otherwise)  two  different  existences,  where  there  truly  is  only  one. 

Observe:  if  we  ask,  'but  why  then  is  this  phenomenal  so  real,  so 
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substantial,  so  actual,  to  us  ? '  the  answer  is,  it  ought  to  be ;  it  is  our 
apprehension  of  a  real  and  substantial  and  actual.  This  is  what  is  here 
affirmed :  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  let  these  two  unite,  as  they  truly 
are  one. 

Our  plan  of  saying  that  we  cannot  know  a  thing  'because  it  is  a  mys- 
tery,' is  like  saying  we  cannot  see  a  thing  'because  it  is  invisible';  and 
these  are  the  same  as  saying  that  bodies  approach  '  because  of  gravita- 
tion,' &c. 

Our  relation  to  the  actual,  in  the  phenomenal,  surely  accounts  for  fig- 
urative language,  and  shows  it  necessary :  when  it  is  true,  is  it  not  the 
truth  to  the  actual  so  expressing  itself  ? 

And  it  comes  to  be  used  artificially  and  falsely  thro'  the  feeling  of  the 

phenomenon  as  reality,  and  the  exertion  of  intellect  on  that  premiss. 

The  inspirations  are  opposite  to  this  ;  they  are  the  affirmations  of  the 

actual  in  spite  of  sense,  and  so  not  an  apparent,  but  a  deeper,  truth,  is 

felt  in  them. 

Life  is  three  things :  it  is  a  tragedy,  it  is  a  joke,  it  is  a  work,  uni- 
versally glorious.     But  one  thing  it  is  not ;  and  that  is  a  pleasant  occu- 
pation, for  us  to  resign  ourselves  and  make  ourselves  comfortable  in. 
That  is  our  natural  impression ;  but  unknown  facts  make  that  false. 
This  is  ever  a  rule:  unknown  facts  make  our  natural  impressions 
false  ;  it  is  our  ignorance  causes  that. 

Surely  we  ought  not  to  be  hard  upon  the  eloquent  non-logical  men  : 
is  it  not  the  case  that  only  by  the  absence  of  the  logical  faculty  can  that 
richly  illustrative  style  of  expression  be  attained  ? — i.  e.,  until  it  has 
been  done  before,  and  can  be  interpreted.  And  then  how  good  it  is ; 
for  then  it  may  at  once  be  done  rightly  itsef,  and  united  with  the  strict 
logical  gift  too,  which  must  be  absent  for  its  first  introduction. 

Here  is  the  great  advantage  genius  has  :  it  can  not  only  do  aright  and 
perfectly  what  has  been  done  only  erroneously  before ;  but  also  can 
unite  this  perfect  performance  with  other  (and  opposite)  elements, 
which  must  be  absent  in  order  for  the  first  doing  of  it. 
And  here  surely  is  a  law.  The  'nutrition'  in  every  case  (the  theoretical, 
or  first  and  wrongly  introducing  the  new)  involves  an  absence  of  some 
faculty,  thro'  want  of  which  only  it  can  be  done;  and  then,  in  the  in- 
terpretation, is  not  this  faculty  united  with  the  other  ? 

Ruskin  says  (vol.  5;  pref.)  his  work  was  of  necessity,  and  therefore 
may  be  better.  And  it  is  true ;  our  work  is  better  for  being  of  neces- 
sity: that  only,  indeed,  is  best.  Now  may  we  not  thus  think  of  God's 
W0rk — of  Nature ;  that  as  best  it  was  also,  and  must  have  been,  '  of  ne- 
cessity ';  and  this  being  the  fact,  must  it  not  be  evident  in  each  part — 
true  of  each  part,  as  of  the  whole  ?  and  so  must  be  expressed  as  it  is 
to  us  in  the  necessity  we  have  ? 

How  strange  it  is,  that  somehow  our  novelists  cannot  draw  a  woman 
heroic  and  good,  without  making  us  leave  off  thinking  it  would  be  de- 
lightful to  marry  her.  And  there  must  be  some  reason  in  this— some- 
thing in  nature  makes  it  so.  Is  it  not  this  : — our  goodness  is  not  good 
enough  :  a  wroman,  good  on  those  ideas,  is  not  good  for  a  woman.  \\  ith 
our  accepted  thoughts  of  good,  the  true  woman-nature  ought  not  to  give 
such  perfection :  it  ought  to  be  larger;  and,  one  is  glad  to  feel,  it  is. 
"Women 'are  not  good,  on  the  present  notions — thank  God  for  that! 
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Surely  the  disapprobation  and  repulsion  the  result  gives  (even  in  idea) 
are  proof  of  the  badness  of  the  basis.  The  insufficiency  comes  out  as 
people  try  to  realize  it. 

(>s  that  of  the  puritanical  basis  did].     Here  is  the  idea  of  puritan- 
ism  :  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.    How  but  by  such  trying practical  as 

well  as  theoretical— should  the  badness  of  our  ideals  be  made  to  be 
felt  by  us  ? 

Of  course,  so  long  as  it  was  not  tried  to  be  realized,  people  would  be 
content  with  it ;  just  as  they  are  with  false  premisses  in  thought,  till 
the  consequences  are  reasoned  out. 

What  a  light  everywhere  the  idea  of  naturally  false  premises— both 
in  thought  and  in  morals— gives.     Surely  it  ordinates  all  the  facts. 

The  whole  value  of  the  physical  is  that  of  a  toy.  It  is  right  that  it 
should  excite  the  emotions  of  wonder  and  admiration  in  us,  but  not  that 
it  should  continue  to  do  so.  It  does  that,  because  the  emotions  and 
faculties  are  wanted,  and  have  worthy  objects.  Its  power  to  affect  us 
is  because  it  is  the  symbol  and  pledge  of  something  more  ;  not  because 
itself  is  worthy.  Our  feelings  must  change  :  instead  of  '  how  wonder- 
ful it  is ! '  we  must  feel  '  what  a  wonder  that  such  an  effect  should  be 
produced  by  this  trifle  ! ' — the  feeling  coming  from  a  growing  appreci- 
ation of  the  true  wonder  of  things.  One  feels  an  emotion  from  these 
physical  things  which  one  discovers  they  will  not  bear. 

Hence  the  disharmony  and  doubt :  such  as  might  arise  to  a  child,  and 

probably  would,  if  they  were  not  so  much  interfered  with.     Are  we 

not  apt  to  antedate  children's  experience  ? 

This  view  does  not  come  from  the  absence  of  those  natural  emotions, 
but  from  their  strength.     The  revelation  is  this : — if  there  were  not 
some  other  meaning  in  this,  it  could  not  affect  us  so  much ;  as  a  doll 
could  not  affect  a  child  if  there  were  not  to  be  in  her  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  a  woman. 

'  People  are  interested  in  details,  rather  than  principles.'  But  may 
not  this  feeling  alter  ?  Is  not  the  reason  of  it  (on  the  part  of  the  educated 
at  least)  rather  negative  than  positive ;  i.  e.,  because  the  principles  hi- 
therto learnt  or  suggested  are  so  obscure  and  unsatisfactory  *  If  right 
and  good  principles  can  be  given,  will  not  the  preference,  or  at  least 
demand,  for  such  detail  (or  mode  of  detail)  cease,  or  at  least  be  modi- 
fied ?  May  not  the  world  greatly  alter  here  ? — as  the  uneducated  man 
cares  only  for  '  details,'  in  the  form  of  '  gossip,'  but  with  culture  comes 
to  feel  much  less  interest  in  that,  and  regards  '  details '  of  a  higher 
kind:  so  'principles'  are  but  'details'  of  a  higher  kind.  And  is  not 
the  present  taste  for  '  detail '  truly  and  at  bottom  a  taste  for  gossip  ?— 
the  question  is,  what  kind  of  detail  is  regarded  with  interest  ? 

4  A  mystery,  until  the  more  mysterious  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the 
law  are  seen.'    Here  is  a  principle :  taking  away  by  adding  ;  and  surely 
it  is  the  reconciliation  about  '  mystery.'     Men  will  not,  and  rightly, 
have  mystery  destroyed  by  taking  away  :  but  mystery  is  to  be  destroyed, 
by  adding;  i.  e.,  by  swallowing  up  in  a  larger  and  higher  and  deeper 
mystery :  the  strife  is  from  confusion  of  these  two.     The  right  refusal 
to  let  mystery  cease  by  taking  away  leads  to  an  insane  strife  to  prevent 
its  ceasing  by  addition — which  is  its  destined  way  of  ceasing.     All 
things  must  cease ;  and  all  must  cease  so. 
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So  those  threatenings  of  '  destruction '  perhaps  may  be  seen  as  true  ; 
but  the  condition  of  destroying  is  an  adding — a  giving  life.     It  is 
'  death '  that  is  destroyed.     Destroying  is  a  new  creating  :  the  two 
are  one.     It  is  union  of  opposites.     There  could  not  be  the  redemp- 
tion without  the  destruction — the  opposite  must  be  there. 
Is  not  this  the  only  ceasing  that  ever  is:  viz.  by  addition?    So  ceasing 
by  taking  away  is  a  false  thought ;  an  untruth.     And  how  striking  it 
is  to  connect  this  thought  of  '  ceasing '  being  only  by  addition  with  that 
other  thought  of  creation  being  (necessarily)  by  a  negative. 

And  here  too  is  a  practical  lesson.     We  are  right  to  feel  things  will 
not  do,  are  not  what  they  claim  to  be,  do  not  satisfy,  but  cheat  the  de- 
mand upon  them ;  and  right  to  feel  that  such  things  must  be  swept 
away.     True  ;  but  fulfil  the  conditions  : — they  must  be  destroyed  only 
by  adding ;  they  cannot  cease  except  by  more. 

Some  men  will  not  believe  in  any  spiritual  but  what  they  can  touch 
and  handle.  Good : — the  spiritual  is  to  be  touched  and  handled  ;  but 
then  to  touch  it  is  physical ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  evidently  :  its  being 
felt  so  is  a  condition  of  its  being  touched. 

Here  again  is  an  instance  of  opposites  united:— the  condition  of 
knowing  is  being  content  to  be  ignorant ;  i.  e.,  it  lies  in  patience  [pa- 
tience for  observing;  not  making  up  our  minds.] 

Or,  knowing  the  steps  essential — the  observing  first  and  then  the  in- 
terpreting— might  the  process  be  hastened  ? 

How  'lightly  '  our  idea  of  man's  life  is  taken  up  (i.  e.  in  theology)  ; 
just  from  the  cases  in  which  it  extends  over  many  years,  and  is  passed 
amid  cultivation  and  enlightenment — the  few  cases  that  are  like  our 
own.  We  take  no  note  of  the  failures :  the  dying  in  infancy,  and  in- 
numerable other  circumstances  which  make  the  idea  quite  inapplicable. 
Evidently,  our  notion  is  not  large  enough :  it  should  be  one  to  which 
all  cases  would  be  fitting.  In  a  word,  '  probation '  wants  denying  by 
affirming  more. 

Bo  I  not  agree  with  Maurice  in  affirming  that  the  spiritual  is  in  these 
present  physical  things  ? — but  then,  is  not  the  condition  the  seeing  these 
things  as  phenomenal  ?  And  here  does  not  he  fail  of  a  distinct  recog- 
nition ?  thinking  these  things  real,  is  he  not  embarrassed  \  thro'  not 
seeing  that  sense — the  visible — is  a  deception  ?  So  the  practical  error, 
of  seeking,  by  force,  visibly  to  establish  the  invisible,  also  flows  from 
the  same  misapprehension — the  taking  the  phenomenal  for  the  real.  So 
this  gives  consistency  to  the  Maurician  thought.  He  sees  that  the  spi- 
ritual is  in  the  physical ;  but  does  not  see  that  the  physical  is  (necessa- 
rily therefore)  the  phenomenon  of  it.  By  the  bye,  is  not  here  a  recon- 
ciliation of  that  which  Kingsley  urges,  when  he  says,  some  expect  a 
spiritual  that  shall,  as  it  were,  be  sensible — different  from  now ;  others 
hold  it  will  always  be  invisible,  and  as  it  is  now.  This  opposition  has 
its  root  explained  in  the  necessity  for  our  having  a  different  perception 
of  it ;  our  faculties  perfected.  That  change  in  us  is  made  as  one  in  the 
object. 

Surely  no  metaphor  is  good  which  is  not  more  than  a  metaphor,  and 
does  not  include  a  true  parallel ;  an  identity  of  law  or  process.  And  in 
fact,  does  not  a  true  genuine  '  taste '  approve  only  of  those  which  are 
thus  doubly  true  ? 

Is  there  not  something  wanting  in  a  man  who  is  satisfied,  with  that 
with  which  other  humanity  is  not  satisfied  ? 
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Might  we  not  contrive  to  see  the  deep  nature  and  reason  of  the  faults 
of  people  :  showing  them  ;  and  helping  them  thus,  instead  of  sternly  re- 
buking them  ?  And  again :  in  respect  to  men  being  made  good — re- 
ceiving <  goodness  '  as  a  gift — see  how  it  is  always  a  gift :  how  it  de- 
pends on  people's  natures  and  dispositions,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  born.  Here  is  the  very  thing  displayed.  Nay,  it  must 
necessarily  be  a  gift ;  it  can  only  be  so. 

We  want  '  free  trade '  in"  thought ;  that  each  should  receive  from 
others  freely  what  they  can  produce  best,  and  give  in  return  their  own 
best.  Is  there  not  a  tendency  in  us  to  shut  ourselves  up  in  a  kind  of 
individual  psychical  protectionism  ? 

Thought  must  be  complex,  either  at  first,  or  -at  last ;  either  in  princi- 
ples, or  application  to  details.  Thoughts  are  at  first  like  things  of  va- 
rious shapes  thrown  together,  and  will  not  go  into  proper  space.  They 
seem  too  much,  but  are  not ;  they  will  adjust  themselves,  if  they  are 
lightly  held  and  left  at  liberty  ;  gently  shaken,  not  forced. 

It  is  the  nature  of  true  conceptions  to  have  some  facts  apparently 
very  much  against  them.  Why  is  this  ?  Does  the  mere  complexity 
and  multiplicity  of  Nature — that  inter- working  of  many  and  opposite 
things — involve  this  ?  Is  it  that  true  conceptions  are  analyses :  a  taking- 
out  of  opposites,  and  so  necessarily  giving  formulae  to  which  many  phe- 
nomena are  opposed  [as  if  to  be  true  to  thought  we  must  be  untrue  to 
sense].  Just  as  the  mathematical  theory  of  mechanics  must  have  prac- 
tical corrections. 

How  glimpses  of  light  about  things  are  like  finding  specimens  of  ores, 
which  show  us  there  is  a  mine :  it  is  little,  but  it  is  the  genuine  metal. 

Is  not  the  '  opposite '  of  a  thing  (of  a  positive,  i.  e.)  that  which  comes 
from  its  absence,  or  suppression  [as  it  were  the  emptiness  or  vacuity 
thus  caused,  and  what  results  from  it]  ?     As,  e.  g.,  the  opposite  to  in- 
tellect is  not  no-intellect,  but  such  a  free-will  in  thinking  as  we  may 
conceive.     [This  will  illustrate  how  'self  is  the  opposite  to  Being]. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  positive  and  negative  denying. 

May  not  one  know  a  truth,  or  a  right  thought — a  real  grasp  of  Na- 
ture or  fact— by  the  emotional  effect  it  produces  ?     Is  it  not  like  the 
effect  of  the  sight  of  a  maiden  that  one  loves,  but  dares  hardly  to  aspire 
to  ?     And  does  not  man  looe  truth  ?  and  this  feeling  vouches  that  he 
has  a  right  and  warrant,  tho'  he  thinks  he  has  not ;  that  ho  is  not  wor- 
thy, that  it  cannot  be  for  him.     And,  in  a  sense,  this  is  true  enough ; 
but  God  gives  it. 

How  a  process  may  have  effect  like  a  substance,  one  sees  in  a  jet  of 
water  supporting  a  ball ;  as  it  were  by  a  solid  mass.  Is  it  not  thus  Na- 
ture is  to  us  :^-a  process,  an  operation,  felt  as  '  substance  '  by  us  ?  and 
as  for  this  view  of  the  '  actual '  making  us  feel  that  our  apprehension  is 
so  false  and  mistaken,  is  not  that  exactly  right  ?  Ought  not  Science  to 
press  home  upon  us  this  very  correction — that  spiritual  realities  are  our 
true  concern,  not  such  things  as  we  feel  ?  Surely  that  case  of  the  jet 
of  water  supplies  a  good  idea  of  *  life ' — the  physical  organic.  The 
'  body '  is  a  process,  appearing  as  a  substance. 

How  striking  is  the  difference  between  the  impressions  derived  from 
the  different  senses  (sight  and  touch,  e.  g.)  ;  how  unlike,  and  difficult  to 
connect.  This  indeed  is  the  hypothesis  of  Science— connecting  these  ra- 
tionally ;  and  tha  irrationality  of  the  hypothesis  shows  the  wrong  con- 
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ception — that  -we  have  taken  for  the  objectively  true  the  sense  that  has 
most  of  the  subjective  element  in  it. 

Philosophy  concerns  itself  with  the  nature  of  things :  it  has  two  in- 
struments, sense  and  reason ;  being  based  conjointly  upon  observation 
and  examination  by  our  senses,  and  the  exercise  of  reasoning  upon  our 
ideas.  Science  and  metaphysics  are  the  two  branches  of  philosophy. 
These  two  branches  have  been  for  the  most  part  cultivated  separately  : 
it  remains  to  unite  them. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  people  generally  are  not  interested  in 
philosophical  studies  ;  but  this  certainly  is  an  error.  All  are  interested 
in  the  questions  with  which  it  deals,  when  they  are  intelligibly  put  be- 
fore them.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  want  of  general  interest  in 
these  enquiries  is  due  to  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  treated.  It 
has  been  also  said  that  a  philosophy  is  impossible,  and  that  the  invest- 
igation of  the  nature  of  things  is  beyond  our  power.  This  is  a  question 
of  fact.  Probably,  if  a  true  and  certain  philosophy  were  to  come  into 
existence,  all  question  as  to  its  possibility  would  cease.  All  that  is  re- 
quired of  the  reader  in  reference  to  this  point  is  that  he  shall  not  so 
hold  the  opinion  that  there  cannot  he  a  philosophy  as  to  refuse  to  see  it 
if  it  be  presented  to  him ;  that  he  shall  not  allow  himself  to  be  so 
bound  by  theory  as  to  say  that  he  does  not  understand  that  which  he 
does  understand. 

Here  is  professed  to  be  given  a  certain,  or  demonstrable,  philosophy  : 
an  opinion  of  the  nature  of  things  of  which  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
it  is  correct. 

A  great  part  of  the  perplexity  has  arisen  from  proofs  that  things  we 
perceive  most  distinctly  cannot  be  (motion,  matter,  force,  e.  g.);  but 
this  is  only  from  not  knowing  how  to  treat  the  problem  :  i.  e.,  not  se- 
parating mode  from  being.  What  should  make  us  perceive  a  thing,  if 
it  cannot  be  ?  We  must  study  our  own  faculties  ; — true ;  but  not 
their  limits  so  much  as  their  laws  ;  how  things  must  be  altered  to  our 
intellectual  consciousness,  &c. 

Might  I  not  put  my  views  thus : — a  general  statement  of  the  law;  and 
say  '  is  not  this  true  to  what  we  know  ?  '  and  then,  '  is  not  this  an  in- 
stance of  it  ?  ' 

It  may  sound  like  a  paradox  to  say  that  a  truly  '  scriptural  philosophy' 
must  not  be  based  upon,  or  deduced  from,  scripture.  Yet  one  so  deduced 
is  but  theory ;  and  a  truly  scriptural  philosophy  must  be  one  which 
starting  from  a  direct  and  absolutely  free  investigation  of  the  facts  of 
man  and  the  world,  arrives  at  results  which  correspond  with  the  script- 
ural statements — e.  g.,  respecting  personality,  necessity  for  unity,  &c. 
So  we  gain  a  conception  of  the  Trinity ;  so  we  see  the  unity  of  man, 
and  his  present  state  related  to  a  loss  common  to  all. 

Here  is  a  practical  law  of  thinking  : — to  avoid  the  suppression  of  true 
views  by  phenomena  apparently  opposed ;  to  hold  to  the  law  and  enquire 
into  the  fact ;  and  do  it  with  understanding. 

This  is  the  right  position  for  metaphysics  surely  : — it  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  conception,  and  tested  so;  'confronted  with  fact,'  but  first 
elaborated  in  the  mind ;  not  to  be  made  step  by  step  to  conform  to  Na- 
ture (i.  e.  to  the  phenomenon),  but  to  be  first  thought  out,  then  tested. 
That  is,  we  must  apply  the  results  ve  arrive  at  by  thought,  and  see  if 
they  agree  with  the  phenomena — if  they  explain  them.  This  is  the 
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true  scientific  method ;  ideas  first,  then  experiment :  see  what  must  be 
according  to  reason,  and  then  whether  we  have  reasoned  aright.     It  is 
evident  that  our  method  of  keeping  close  to  Nature,  and  not  reasoning 
out  beforehand,  is  that  the  final  testing  is  thus  either  neglected  and 
thought  unnecessary,  or  its  authority  is  impugned:  it  being  assumed 
that  our  thought  is  based  on  Nature  and  must  be  conformable  to  it. 
[The  truth  being  that  it  is  conformed  to  the  phenomenon ;  like  a  sci- 
ence conformed  to  appearance.'] 

It  is  interesting  also  to  see  how  the  ancients  were  not  wrong  in  rea- 
soning out  beforehand,  but  only  in  not  testing.     And  their  excuse  for 
not  doing  so  was  exactly  like  that  urged  by  our  metaphysicians ;  viz. 
the  limit  of  the  powers.     In  truth,  the  true  meaning  of  this  meta- 
physical position  is  simply  that  the  results  of  metaphysics  will  not 
bear  testing.     But  when  men  tested  of  old,  and  corrected,  they  found 
they  could  know,  and  so  they  will  again ;  they  will  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions that  will  bear  the  test,  and  then  they  will  find  they  do  know. 
This  too  is  curious  about  the  old  idea  that  men  could  not  know  (the 
sensible,  i.  e.)  :  viz.  that  opinion  prevailed  while  sense  was  put  in  the 
place  of  authority  (for  so,  of  course,  the  testing  could  not  be  borne).  It 
is  essentially  the  same  now  :  we  think  we  cannot  get  intellectual  cer- 
tainty,  because  intellect  is  taken  as  authority ;  and  so,  of  course,  the 
testing  cannot  be  stood. 

And  the  effects  of  these  in  every  consequence ;  each  in  their  twofold- 
ness  again.  To  this  the  complexity  of  Science  will  belong  when  the 
principles  are  made  clear :  when  all  is  seen  to  be  axiom  and  necessity, 
then  the  tracing  the  connection  of  all  processes,  all  details,  will  be 
the  work,  and  it  will  be  enough. 

'  To  approach  such  thoughts  requires  a  peculiar  mental  preparation.' 
— True  :  new  mental  conceptions,  and  bases  for  our  life,  come,  even  to 
the  most  liberal,  as  unwelcome  and  intrusive.  For  what  people,  even 
the  best,  think  we  want  is  not  new  apprehensions  of  things,  but  to  have 
all  of  their  way  of  seeing  and  believing ;  and  then  that  themselves  and 
all  should  act  out  these  principles. 

For  observe ;  necessarily  people  think  their  ethical  principles  are 
good  enough,  and  only  want  to  be  acted  out.  If  not,  they  would  not 
be  their  principles  at  all ;  they  are  their  principles  because  they  are 
thus  their  ideal. 

Here  is  the  difficulty  in  the  true  advance :  man's  moral  impulses  take 
part  against  it.  It  seems  like  deviating  from  his  work — this  altering  of 
his  ideal.  It  is  hard  to  see  that  what  man  wants  is  to  know — is  right 
apprehension.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  the  wrongness  of  the  princi- 
ples which  is  the  chief  part  of  the  reason  they  are  not  acted  out  ? 
For  appreciating  the  need  and  value  of  intellectual  alteration,  there  is 
needed  a  peculiar  training,  experience,  and  discipline.  It  needs  to  have 
thought  and  been  baffled,  to  have  tried  and  been  perplexed ;  to  have  seen 
how  deep  the  evils  and  hindrances  lie ;  how  much  is  to  be  urged  on 
other  sides.  And  especially  it  needs  to  have  large  sympathies  ;  an  ap- 
preciation for  that  which  is  not  in  us — altruistic  feeling,  to  recognize 
the  need  of  something  that  shall  embrace  and  reconcile  others'  feelings 
and  views  as  well  as  our  own. 

About  hypotheses. — Whatever  matter  we  think  about,  we  either  know 
about  or  do  not.     If  we  do,  we  have  a  right  interpretation ;  if  not,  we 
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make,  and  must  make,  hypotheses.  This  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
should  be  done,  and  understood :  these  being  made  for  correction  or 
'fulfilling'  (and  destroying)  when  we  have  knowledge. 

They  are  like  '  law ' ;  it  is  by  absence  of  love,  but  there  is  necessity 
for  it ;  they  are  by  absence  of  knowledge,  but  there  is  necessity  for 
them.     The  great  thing  to  remember  is  that  hypotheses  must  be  false  ; 
i.  e.  the  opinions  we  form  in  ignorance.    The  great  difficulty  hitherto 
has  been  that  men  have  overlooked  this,  and  supposed  hypotheses  true." 
We  see  the  necessity  for  hypothesis ;  viz.   as  a  means  of  examination 
and  learning,  and  especially  for  expression — the  interchange  of  ideas 
would  else  be  almost  impossible  ;  i.  e.,  if  we  described  everything  in 
terms  of  our  impressions,  instead  of  affirming  objective  events.     So  we 
see  how  hypotheses  are  necessary,  and  arise  from  the  right  objective- 
ness  of  our  thoughts. 

For  when  the  interpretation  is  obtained,  our  expressions  are 
rightly  objective;  they  are  no  more  expressive  only  of  our  impres- 
sions. Hypotheses,  therefore,  are  in  form  that  which  is  right  only 
for  truth — viz.  objective  ;  they  go  beyond  the  fact,  which  at  that  time 
is  subjective  only;  viz.  is  only  the  fact  that  we  have  a  certain  im- 
pression, the  cause  not  being  found  out :  but  hypothesis  is  expressed 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  cause.  Hypothesis,  thus,  is  a  form  of  the 
truth,  but  negative ;  or  a  positive  false  as  a  result  of  negation,  or 
absence. 

No  other  art  is  so  easy  as  that  of  thinking ;  and  the  reason  it  has 
has  been  thought  so  hard,  and  is  so  backward,  is  because  people  have 
not  seen  its  easiness,  and  have  been  trying  to  do  something  difficult : 
to  do,  instead  of  suffering  to  be  done.     For  thinking  is  a  passive  thing, 
a  life  that  is  lived  within  us. 

Another  rule  for  thinking  is,  that  when  two  things  seem  opposed  (and 
both  appear  true  and  both  on  certain  grounds)  not  to  deny  one  for  the 
sake  of  the  othe  other,  but  ask  '  if  it  be  thus,  how  can  the  other  be  ? ' 
—-go  on  to  see  both  right ;  not  by  means  of  hypotheses,  but  as  neces- 
sary :  as  each  involving  the  other.  And  this  necessarily  comes  through 
seeing  what  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  is — its  relativeness,  and  de- 
pendence on  us.  We  must  embrace,  not  exclude  ;  which  is  ever  the  self- 
tendency  :  but  does  not  this  eifort  to  embrace  apparent  opposites  often 
lead  to  forming  hypotheses  ? 

Were  it  not  well  (phenomenally)  if  the  advance  of  thought  up  to  this 
point  had  been  peaceful  and  mutually  helpful,  instead  of  so  much 
fighting  and  disputing  ?  or,  if  that  were  necessary  (as  doubtless  it  was), 
were  it  not  well  if  for  the  future  it  ceased  to  be  so  ?  This  may  and 
must  be  by  the  recegnition  of  two  laws  : — (1)  the  necessary  falseness  of 
hypotheses  or  opinions  formed  in  ignoi'ance  :  and  this  even  if  they  agree 
with  the  phenomena  (as  gravity,  e.  g.) ;  that  only  shows  the  hypothesis 
to  be  good,  not  to  be  true.  If  it  did  not  do  that  it  would  not  be  toler- 
able, even  as  hypothesis :  it  is  the  business  of  a  hypothesis  to  agree 
with  the  phenomena;  only  so  can  it  answer  its  purpose  at  all.  And  (2) 
that  the  true  must  be  suppressed  for  restoration.  To  recognize  these 
two  laws  heals  all  (intellectual)  strife. 

A  great  principle  in  the  art  of  thinking  is  that  of  the  right  and  ne- 
cessary falseness  of  opinions  formed  in  ignorance.     Not  only  doea  it 
make  the  progress  of  knowledge  so  easy   and  simple,  but  how  many 
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things  it  at  once  includes  and  puts  in  their  right  place-  E.  g.,  this 
thought  ahout  God's  creative  act  being  thro'  the  creature :  we  under- 
stand that  our  natural  (ignorant)  thought— our  hypothesis — about  God's 
action  of  course  was  not  true ;  and  so  on.  But  especially  it  includes 
our  feeling  about  the  material  -world: — we  ought  to  have  had  (buing  ig- 
norant) a  false  opinion  about  that.  "We  demand,  in  the  name  of  reason, 
that  it  should  be  false.  So  again  our  notion  about  gravity  (in  ignor- 
ance) of  course  ought  to  be  false. 

This  is  interesting ;  because  then  at  first  our  thought  is  complicated 
and  difficult ;  and  we  may  ever  look  forward  to  a  simplifying. 
And  this  rule  is  not  altered  in  respect  to  large  subjects ;  it  holds  good 
throughout. 

The  reason  opinions  formed  in  ignorance  are  false  is  because  they 
are  according  to  appearance  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  appearance  not  to 
be  according  to  the  truth.     Or  we  may  say  that  they  are  according  to 
our  natural  way  of  acting  to  produce  such  results  ;  and  this  is  not  the 
right  one.    This  links  itself  with  our  practical  errors  ;  our  primary  fail- 
ure is  grasping  at  results  without  fulfilling  the  conditions.     So,  to  sup- 
pose the  results  attained  as  we  should  go  to  attain  them,  is  to  think 
wrong — that  leaves  out  the  conditions  essential  to  right  thinking. 
Or  perhaps  we  may  connect  it  with  our  feeling  of  good  :  we  think  it 
is  as  we  should  like ;  and  that  too  misleads. 

But  then  a  legitimate  question  arises : — There  are  some  things  which  we 
naturally  do  the  right  way,  fulfilling  the  conditions ;  e.  g.,  some  of  our 
bodily  motions.  Now  may  we  not  suppose  there  are  some  things  we  also 
naturally  know  aright  ?  and  then,  might  it  not  be  said  '  is  not  our  con- 
viction of  the  existence  of  matter  one  of  these  ? ' 

How  good  an  illustration  is  in  the  aqueducts  built  by  the  Romans, 
simply  thro'  not  knowing  that  water  finds  its  level.  See  how  it  showa 
how  a  minus  may  have  a  plus  result :  how  much  we  do  from  want  of  a 
little  knowledge.  So  from  want  of  'Being,'  why  not  so  much  'doing'? 
That  is  an  instance  of  an  universal  law. 

As,  indeed,  is  everything.     Find  the  law  of  one  thing,  and  we  have 
found  an  universal  law. 

So,  in  the  mental,  what  complicated  theories  are  necessitated  merely  by 
a  little  ignorance.    '  Hypotheses '  are  like  the  aqueducts  of  the  Romans. 
This  applies  especially  to  physiology :  our  theories  and  hypotheses,  so 
elaborate  and  exhausting,  are  merely  from  overlooking  the  ascent  which 
follows  the  fall— the  vibration.     That  the  Romans  did  not  see,  and  so 
built  needless  aqueducts  ;  that  we  do  not  see,  and  so  construct  needless- 
theories,  of  '  vital  force,'  &c.     In  truth,  in  each  case  it  is  overlooking 
that  that  which  is  must  continue  to  be ;  that  there  is  change  only  of 
form — ignorance,  in  a  word,  of  the  law  of  vibration  (action  and  re- 
action) ;  equals  and  opposites. 

What,  then,  is  the  permanent  ?     Surely  it  is  the  tension,  or  ita  equi- 
valent. It  ia  the  right  conception—'  appropriate  idea  '—we  want  here. 
'  Science '  is  looking  away  from  inherent  properties  (which  are  ne- 
cessarily hypotheses)  and  referring  to  external  processes ;  showing  how 
every  property  or  process  is  a  necessary  result  of  some  other.     But  for 
this  we  must  examine  what  is  without :  not  infer  (or  guess  it)  from  the 
'  property '  to  be  accounted  for ;  not  start  from  that,  but  come  up  to  it. 
So,  e.  g.,  to  assume  'matter* — starting  from  our  natural  feeling— i» 
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anti-scientific.  The  plan  of  accounting  for  our  feeling  by  examination 
is  the  scientific  one. 

We  accept  '  properties,'  and  cease  to  ask  why  ;  this  is  the  great  cause 
of  error.  So,  e.  g.,  we  have  accepted  inertness  in  Nature  (as  a  property") 
and  not  asked  why.  Is  not  all  error  in  science  from  this  ?  That  notion 
of  '  property ' — meaning,  indeed,  no-cause — is  fatal  in  our  thought :  yet 
is  it  not  a  right  idea  wrongly  applied — the  phenomenon  of  a  truth  ?  Is 
it  not  true  of  the  actual  ?  and  we  apply  it,  necessarily,  to  the  phenom- 
enal, confounding  that  with  the  actual  ?  In  the  actual  there  is  no 
cause,  because  no  not- action?  And  also,  there  is  no  true  'cause'  in 
the  phenomenal;  which  is  also,  perhaps,  a  sort  of  justification.  And, 
with  this,  may  not  another  idea  go  : — that  the  reason  of  the  wrong 
thought  of  men  is  being  too  easily  content ;  not  wishing  or  believing 
enough.  Some  are  content  with  what  they  can  grasp ;  others,  with 
what  they  can  make  up.  Here  are  the  two  opposites ;  each  not  seeking 
enough. 

One  may  see  the  reason  of  the  inverse  order  in  which  we  first  arrange 
new  facts.  Our  idea  of  *  property '  (and  familiarity  with  effects)  causes 
this  order  to  involve  the  least  change  in  our  opinions  and  mode  of 
thinking  ;  therefore  it  is  of  course  first  adopted.  Is  not  here  a  proof  of 
the  necessary  precedence  of  theory  to  interpretation,  from  the  nature  of 
ignorance  ? 

The  point  is  this :  to  substitute  experience  as  the  authority ;  all  tend- 
encies or  assumptions  notwithstanding.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  '  rec- 
tifying premises.' 

We    cannot   be    sure  of  premisses    (except  experimentally).       The 
argument  from  God's  character  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  we 
cannot  correct  them,  which  we  show  is  not  so ;  and  indeed,   is  it  not 
evident  that  we  must  always  be  able  to  check  and  correct  premises  thus  ? 
— it  is  the  nature  of  experience.     We  can  be  sure  of  premisses  only  by 
their  results.     Now  it  cannot  be  mere  mechanical  laws  and  necessity 
that  thus  crush  and  torture  and  deprave  human  nature  :  our  premiss 
that  these  are  as  they  are  to  our  feeling  must  be  wrong.     Logic,  proof, 
induction — all  fall  short  of  the  point  of  proving  our  premisses :  they 
are  all  right ;  but  exactly  the  same  each  way.     All  turns  on  the  pre- 
misses— what  premisses  do  the  results  require  ? 

It  were  well  to  carry  out  the  law  of  our  false  thinking  (of  our  natural 
impression  being  opposite  to  the  true,  &c.)  ;  to  show  that  it  deviates  in  a 
knowable  and  definite  ratio ;  carry  out  Bacon's  '  idols,'  which  are 
this  very  idea  of  laws  of  human  error.  Human  error  must  have  some 
law,  like  all  other  things  ;  it  cannot  be  merely  arbitrary.  Bacon's  work, 
indeed,  implies  this  ;  and  it  must  be  invaluable  to  find  it.  Can  the  law 
of  inversion  be  established  ?  it  seems  almost,  a  priori,  as  if  it  must  be 
that ;  at  least,  with  much  reason  it  might  be,  by  the  nature  of  our 
1  learning.'  And  with  this  include  another  law :  that  of  all  opinions 
oeing  right  if  the  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

It  is  said :  '  it  is  proved  we  cannot  know,  so  far  as  experience  can 
prove  a  negative.'  True;  but  mere  empirical  proof  can  never  prove  a 
negative ;  never  prove  we  cannot  do  a  thing :  for  that,  reason  must  be 
Bhown.  We  can  only  know  we  cannot,  by  seeing  clearly,  in  reason,  that 
we  cannot. 

I  find  one  sees^things  while  thinking  about  quite  other  things  :  is  it 
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not  that  knowing  is  altruiatic  too  ?  One  must  know  altruistically,  by 
thinking  about  other  things — seeing  each  by  and  in  other.  [This  ia  the 
law  of  showing  the  thing  supposed — of  thinking  correctly].  Our  tend- 
ency is  to  think  of  things  as  'self ;  hence  arises  our  supposition  of  a 
different  '  essence  '  for  everything.  Unity  is  altruism. 

May  not  the  Platonists  be  understood  by  the  present  position  of 
thought  ?  did  not  platonism  arise  from  a  previous  scepticism,  as  actual- 
ism  from  positivism.  The  positivists  perfect  that  platonic  doctrine  of 
the  non-reality  of  the  physical,  and  so  can  universalize  it. 

Then  is  the  negative  position  taken  by  them  also  an  instance  of  a 
law  ?     Does  a  repudiation  necessarily  accompany  such  perfecting  ? 
In  the  platonic  view  (as  now  presented)  do  we  not  see  the  getting  a 
right  result  illegitimately,  and  therefore  imperfectly  ?  and  thus  is  it 
that  it  cannot  be  understood  ?   But  the  positivist  position — which  gives 
this  denial  perfectly — can  be  understood.     The  other,  presenting  the 
physical  as  real  and  yet  not  real — and  especially  this  being  '  ideas ' — 
cannot  be  understood,  except  by  a  certain  class.     Clearly  one  sees  pos- 
itivism was  wanted  to  make  it  intelligible ;  and  that  its  doctrine  is 
but  that  of  the  platonist  made  explicit :  that  we  have  to  do  only  with 
phenomena  is  but  an  explicit  working  out  of  the  'reality'  the  others 
assign  to  what  they  say  is  yet  unreal. 

Evidently  that  doctrine  of  '  idea '  substrata  is  from  this  attempt  to 
unite  incorapatibles : — to  hold  the  idea  of  God  based  on  the  existence 
of  the  physical — which  gives  a  contriver,  an  intellectual  being — with 
the  denial  of  that  existence.  Thus  the  perplexity  may  be  traced. 
The  intellectual  God  should  be  given  up,  with  the  true  reality  of  the 
physical ;  or  the  substrata  should  be  spiritual  existence,  not  ideas. 
And  is  not  this  '  idea  '  doctrine  an  instance  of  a  law  ? — a  self-form  of 
the  true,  when  thus  anticipated  ? 

The  platonic  doctrine  is  a  pseudo-denial  of  the  physical ;  the  positivist 
is  a  true  denial. 

Hence,  of  course,  its  atheism  (for  a  time)  ;  because  theism  has  been 
based  on  the  existence  of  it : — false  premiss,  and  so  false  God.  So 
positivism  denies  a  false  God  for  a  true : — a  self  for  an  altruistic,  a 
not-infinite  for  an  infinite.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  God 
must  alter  with  the  basis  on  which  His  existence  is  inferred ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  found  that  the  difficulties  about  Him  may  become 
less  when  He  is  thus  otherwise  '  inferred.' 

Why  is  this  denial  of  the  physical  absurd  ?  It  means  simply  that  we 
have  a  tendency  to  mistake.  If  sense  is  thus  related,  it  is  so  much  more 
useful ;  so  much  less  mysterious,  and  easier  to  understand.  It  makes  the 
unity  more  complete  between  the  senses  :  it  is  only  touch  being  like 
sight. 

This  is  the  turning  point  and  essence  of  controversy  now — this  ques- 
tion, with  its  various  results.  And  the  different  classes  and  ideas  of 
men  and  systems  are  the  various  results  to  which  each  leads,  in  different 
minds.  Here  is  the  fundamental  classification  : — 

(1).    The  physical  real.  (2).    The  physical  unreal. 

Under  these  are  different  systems,  according  to  men's  minds,  and  what 
they  demand  :  and  is  there  not  a  parallel  between  the  two  classes  ? — 
the  same  different  tendencies  in  men's  minds  producing  schemes  under 
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each.  And  perhaps  these  are  complementary :  in  this  sense — that 
whereas  the  general  position  fulfils  one  set  of  feelings  especially,  the  op- 
posite will  be  most  powerful  in  the  details. 

This  always  was  the  essence  of  thought.  This  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Aristotelian  and  Platonist — the  believer  in  and  the  denier  of 
the  reality  of  the  physical.  But  positivism  is  new  in  this :  that  in  it 
those  who  are  also  Aristotelians  by  nature  also  deny ;  and  from  their 
being  snch  it  is  that  positivism  has  its  negative  character. 

And  here  is  a  light  upon  the  past.  Surely  platonism  arose  from  a 
kind  of  positivism  :  indeed  it  is  necessary  that  the  reality  of  the  phy- 
sical should  be  denied,  before  a  doctrine  which  puts  another  reality  in 
place  of  it  can  be  coneeived. 

So  here  one  may  clearly  see  the  tendency  of  positivism.     One  may 

point  to  experience,  and  say  to  the  positivist :  '  yours  must  come  to 

a  more  spiritual  doctrine.      Look  at  platonism ;  it  could  only  have 

come  into  existence  by  aid  of  a  doctrine  akin  to  yours  ;  and  as  your 

denial  is  deeper  and  more   complete,  so  shall  the  resulting  spiritual 

doctrine  be  also.     The  platonist  fails  because  of  still  keeping  hold  of 

some  kind  or  degree  of  true  reality  in  the  physical :  this  defect  you 

must  remove.'    The  doctrine  of  a  present  and  only  real  spiritual  waits 

for  and  solicits  some  one  to  remove  the  reality  of  the  physical. 

Positivism  must  come  to  an  actual  doctrine  of  the  universe  :  it  carries 

a  new  platonism  in  its  bosom.     It  is  like  the  chrysalis  to  the  butterfly, 

or  the  bud  to  the  flower :  the  restraint  and  coercion  are  for  development. 

Positivism  is  negative  now,  by  accident  as  it  were;  i.  e.,  by  the  law  of 

the  case,  this  must  precede  the  positive.     But  a  positive  form  must 

come  :  there  must  arise  some  view  of  the  existing. 

There  are  other  faculties  in  man  ;  and  it  is  so  simple  to  consider  what 
elements  in  the  phenomenal  are  subjective  ;  so  easy  to  introduce  a 
negative  conception,  &c. 

Is  not  this  '  denial,'  on  which  platonism  rests,  the  same  as  the  failure 
on  which  (abstract)  geometry  is  founded — the  setting  aside  the  concrete, 
and  making  it  abstract  ?     The  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  physical  is 
the  same  as  making  abstract  definitions.     Then  platonism  (as  now)  is 
not  perfectly  abstract,  like  a  geometry  still  retaining  in  its  premisses 
something  of  the  concrete.     Now  was  there  at  first  such  a  partly  ab- 
stract geometry,  and  struggling  as  platonism  ? 

Not  fulfilling  the  law  of  thought,  which  is  to  be  anti-sensuous.     Is 
here  the  reason  and  nature  of  this  power  of  abstracting  ? — is  it  to  be 
*  analyzed '  into  the  relation  of  thought  as  against  sense  ? 
Can  one  reconstruct  the  ancient  forms  of  intellectual  life  from  its  frag- 
ments (by  knowing  the  conditions  of  existence  and  laws  of  correlation) 
as  is  done  in  the  ancient  organic  ? 

Platonism,  as  well  as  actualism,  is  a  system  based  on  a  correction  of 
our  impressions  and  tendencies  to  think  :  i.  e.,  considering  the  subject- 
ive elements,  it  is  essentially  the  same.  Positivism,  or  science,  taking 
away  the  reality  to  which  the  platonist  holds,  demands  the  platonic  pro- 
cess to  be  repeated  in  new  relations. 

But  the  former  platonism  is  proof  that  this  will  and  can  be  done ;  it 
failed  because  not  complete  enough.  From  the  nature  of  platonism 
one  may  learn  the  nature  of  the  denial  from  which  it  rose ;  the  im- 
periectness  of  the  denial  is  proved  by  that,  because  there  can  be  but 
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little  doubt  that  Plato  went  fairly  to  the  root  of  the  doctrine  to  which 
he  was  related. 

There  is  reason  why  things  should  first  be  done  unconsciously  and  then 
consciously  ;  viz.,  that  only  when  we  know  how  and  what  is  to  be  done 
can  we  consciously  (designedly)  do  it.  It  must  be  discovered  unconsci- 
ously. Is  there  a  light  here  on  '  necessity '  and  '  design '  in  Nature  ? — 
Evidently,  in  our  unconscious  work  it  is  God  works :  the  conscious  de- 
sign may  be  said  to  be  our  own  (in  some  sense)  :  and  is  it  so  in  the  or- 
ganic ?  is  it  a  doing  by  '  design  '  what  was  before  divinely  done  ?  So 
the  inorganic  is  first :  and  is  the  organic  a  '  designed '  imitation  or  re- 
petition of  that  ? 

Now,  seeing  the  laws  of  thought,  one  may  know  ever  what  is  to  be 
done ;  may  do  consciously  what  has  been  done  unconsciously. 

And  in  this  there  is  always  great  advance.  The  unconscious  elements 
are  not  excluded,  but  a  new  scope  is  given  to  them  :  the  former  things 
being  done  consciously  are  done  in  a  much  larger  and  more  efficient 
way,  and  altogether  new  things  are  done  unconsciously. 
There  are  two  forms  of  things  presented  to  us  in  thought — interpret- 
ations and  theories :  now  there  is  to  be  a  radical  advance  from  both, 
but  in  different  ways.     A  theory,  being  false,  wants  interpreting — the 
self-element  excluded :  the  interpretation  wants  just  the  opposite  ;  it  ia 
right,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  too  small ;  it  wants  making  wrong,  to 
prepare  for  new  interpretation.     That  is,  new  elements  must  be  intro- 
duced ;  elements  which  will  not  go  into  it  rightly,  but  the  introduction 
of  which  distorts  it,  introduces  the  self-element,  and  makes  theory.  So 
we  may  always  know  what  is  to  be  done  at  any  time  or  place  in  the 
mental  world : — have  we  theory,  with  self  in  it  ? — interpret,  turn  out 
self;  have  we  interpretation,  with  no  self  in  it  ? — add  more;  introduce 
self. 

In  respect  to  thought,  and  progress  of  knowledge,  wo  should  remem- 
ber that  we  are  dealing  with  a  living  organism,  not  a  fixity;  a  thing 
growing,  developing,  whose  very  life  it  is  to  alter.      So  of  course  it  is 
higher ;  at  least  according  to  our  notion  of  organic  as  higher  than  inor- 
ganic. 

All  mysteries  are  removed  if  we  once  grant  our  feeling  not  true.     It 
does  indeed  seem  strange  at  first,  and  unlikely,  that  we  should  be  thus 
living   a   life   of  illusion — feeling  as   one   thing   what   is   another — 
but  then  this  is  just  the  mystery  of  our  life :  it  is  odd  and  unlikely 
we  should  have  been  as  we  are.     Why  not  this  oddness,  as  well  as  any 
other  ?     There  is  this  strangeness,  in  fact ;  whether  we  regard  it  as  a 
mystery  or  as  an  unlikely  fact :  so  far  as  expressing  the  case  is  con- 
cerned, we  may  take  either  view ;  we  hare  certainly  one  or  the  other. 
In  the  untrue  feeling  is  the  basis  and  explanation  of  the  practical 
wrongness  of  our  life,  and  of  the  theoretical  puzzles.   But  in  fact  there 
are  mysteries  and  wonders  any  way ;  and  this  view  too  gives  us  the 
world  as  larger  and  more ;  it  only  means  that  we  are  too  small. 

And  again :  this  fact  (of  an  untrue  feeling)  is  only  strange  at  first, 
before  it  is  reflected  on  and  examined ;  then  it  is  seen  evident  and  moat 
natural ;  it  is  involved  in  our  being  finite  only.     And  observe,  this  is 
putting  one  oddness,  or  strange  and  unlikely  thing,  in  place  of  many. 
It  has  the  law  of  parcimony  on  its  side.     If  we  do  not  grant  that,  we 
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must  affirm  innumerable  mysteries,  and  each  of  them  beyond  all  pro- 
portion greater  than  it.  And  against  it  is  absolutely  nothing  except  a 
strong  natural  tendency  the  other  way :  which  is  involved  in  the  fact 
itself — that  we  do  feel  wrongly,  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  against  it, 
except  the  very  fact  that  we  are  feeling  wrongly ;  which  is  the  propo- 
•  eition. 

Observe  ;  Copernicus's  was  exactly  the  same  argument :  that  we  must 
admit  the  one  strange  thing — that  we  are  feeling  untruly — instead  of 
many  others. 

And  with  regard  to  the  moral  objections  which  at  first  appear,  they  soon 
range  themselves  on  the  other  side :  it  is  a  great  relief  to  the  moral 
sense. 

Are  not  men  like  Maurice  grasping  a  right  superstructure,  but  trying 
to  fix  it  on  a  basis  of  conception  which  is  false  ?  and  so  arises  an  incon- 
sistency, which  they  ignore  indeed,  but  other  men  will  not ;  and  so  the 
logicians  indict  them,  and  they  cannot  make  an  efficient  defence.  They 
are  content  with  their  position,  indeed ;  and  perhaps  would  reply  that 
Nature  is  larger  than  our  modes  and  conceptions,  and  that  these  things 
must  be  admitted  tho'  we  cannot  reconcile  them,  &c.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  this  is  that  there  is  no  unity,  or  possibility  of  union,  in  it :  this 
leaves  each  man  to  his  own  way;  and  sects  and  divisions  are  per- 
petuated hopelessly. 

Is  not  this  the  difficulty  of  the  platonists: — that  our  experience  is 
not  according  to  their  representation  of  things  ? 

E.  g.,  when  they  speak  of  eternal  forms,  ideas,  &c.,  but  our  experi- 
ence is  of  distinct  individuals  only ;  those  '  ideas '  seem  mere  infer- 
ences, and  impotent  ones  too. 

Is  not  this  truly  the  interpretation  here  :  to  lay  hold  of  the  right  point 
— viz.  our  experience — and  see  why  it  is  not  according  to  the  fact  ? 

Here  is  the  truth  of  the  idea  of  the  things  we  see  being  real  and  im- 
portant : — they  are  the  presence  to  us  of  the  actual ;  but  we  mistake 
their  nature.     They  are  the  different  appearances  of  it,  not  the  reality ; 
•we  must  use  another  '  faculty '  for  that :  and  we,  giving  our  life  to  these, 
find  it  a  disappointment,  like  a  man  with  grasping  hands  trying  to  lay 
hold  of  and  keep  the  various  appearances  of  an  object,  instead  of  it. 
Should  we  not  say  there  is  a  variance  between  our  sensuous  experience 
and  the  fact  ?  so  denoting  there  is  another  experience  we  have.     But 
we  cannot  interpret  either,  until  we  see  the  relation  between  them.    So 
there  is  a  Tightness  in  Plato  teaching  the  subordination  of  certain  fac- 
ulties to  others. 

One  can  well  grant  the  authority  and  Tightness  of  the  senses :  they 
are  right  for  that  to  which  they  apply.  Let  this  ever  be  the  question 
in  respect  to  them — is  or  is  not  this  the  phenomenon  ?  then  their  place, 
and  their  fundamental  importance,  is  evident  ?  Is  the  fact  such  as  to 
produce  such  a  phenomenon  ? — this  is  the  question  ;  except  by  this,  we 
have  no  ground.  It  extends  the  sphere,  enhances  the  importance,  of 
sense ;  sets  aside  the  idea  that  there  is  another  sphere  of  the  '  ideal,'  or 
anything  else,  in  respect  to  which  we  are  independent  of  sense :  we 
learn  that  the  truth  about  that  sphere  (however  it  be  called)  is  only  to 
be  known  thro'  studying  what  phenomena  it  makes  us  perceive.  It  is 
an  Aristotelian  doctrine  in  its  bearing :  it  puts  an  end  to  that  common 
plan  of  believing  so  much  by  faculties  not  based  on  sense.  In  short,  by 
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showing  that  with  which  the  senses  deal  to  be  phenomena,  it  multiplied 
their  value  manifold ;  gives  them  a  direct  bearing  on  all  that  we  con- 
ceive  to  be  '  above '  them. 

The  physical  is  no  longer  related  to  the  spiritual  thro*  the  medium  of 
an  arbitrary  will  that  has  '  made '  it ;  it  is  presented  visibly  and  tan- 
gibly to  us  ;  open  to  our  investigation  and  knowledge.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent, if  the  spiritual  be  thus  presented  to  us  in  the  physical,  it  is 
open  to  our  knowledge. 

Books  are  not  to  be  believed ;  and  here  is  the  reason :  men  are  so 
apt  to  confound  their  feeling  sure,  their  feeling  unable  to  doubt  a  thing, 
with  it  its  being  true.  And  yet  these  have  no  connection ;  or,  if  any, 
probably  an  inverse  one :  our  feeling  in  this  respect  depending  not  on  a 
thing  being  true,  but  on  our  circumstances  and  our  knowledge,  and  on 
the  limit  in  Us  ;  our  impressions  being  necessarily  untrue,  except  in  re- 
spect to  a  small  class  of  relative  things.  Men  have  not  yet  noticed  this 
fact  with  respect  to  themselves ;  and  until  they  have,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  any  trustworthiness,  in  a  general  sense,  being  in  them.  A 
vague  feeling  of  this  has  expressed  itself  in  the  common  maxims  about 
Opinions  differing,  but  it  is  not  seen  as  it  is ;  the  law  is  not  perceived ; 
nor  can  it  be,  until  it  is  seen  that  man's  experience  is  phenomenal,  and 
that  each  evil  in  it  can  be  afforded.  Till  then,  must  we  not  hold  that 
God  has  given  us  the  means  of  being  right  in  our  opinions,  even  in  op- 
position to  facts  ?  And  very  interesting  ia  this  holding  certain  views, 
even  in  opposition  to  facts :  it  is  a  protest  for  the  true  position  of  con- 
science, and  will  not  be  given  up ;  the  reconciliation  being  in  seeing 
these  '  facts '  as  phenomenal ;  and  so  not  opposing,  but  in  truth  inter- 
preting and  exhibiting  the  other :  correcting  our  natural  false  notions, 
which  are  too  small,  and  imply  the  existence  of  the  phenomenal — being, 
indeed,  conformed  to  that. 

This  is  affirming  what  is  true  of  the  actual  (conscience-feeling)  to  be 
true  of  the  phenomenal :  but  it  is  in  opposition  to  phenomena ;  and  so 
the  phenomena  themselves  correct  the  thought,  make  the  opinions  to 
be  conformed  to  the  actual.  This  they  can  do  :  observation  can 
transfer  the  conviction  to  the  actual;  it  cannot  suppress  it:  the  neces- 
sity which  caused  its  origination  causes  its  continuance.  Observation  of 
phenomena  (which  seems  to  disprove  it)  only  alters  its  form,  or  appli- 
cation, makes  it  refer  to  the  actual ;  so  it  is  the  means  of  demonstrating 
the  relation  of  the  actual  to  the  phenomenal.  It  is  thus  :  the  actual  is 
such,  that  that  which  is  true  of  it,  tho'  not  of  the  phenomena,  should 
cause  us  to  perceive  such  phenomena.  So  it  reveals  the  subjective 
element. 

Is  there  not  an  inversion  here:  as  it  were,  a  right  idea  wrongly 
applied  ?— that  we  are  spiritually  bad  (defective)  because  we  are  in  a 
physical  state;  instead  of  our  being  in  a  physical  state  (consciously)  be- 
cause we  are  spiritually  defective  ?     [Is  our  '  self -being  '—the  inversion 
— as  it  were  the  same  thing  in  the  actual  ?] 

In  the  spiral  fall  of  a  body  thro'  a  resisting  medium,  observe  the  spiral 
is  straight,  tho'  continually  deflected— the  sum  of  the  deflections  bal- 
ances :  or,  as  we  may  say,  it  is  straight,  only  including  a  larger  diameter. 
Is  it  so  with  man's  divergences  ?  Is  evil  included  within  the  diameter 
of  the  true  line  of  uprightness  ? 
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Is  not  the  position  of  freedom  of  thinking,  and  certain  knowledge, 
from  an  entire  giving  up  of  our  impressions, 

— and  if  our  case  as  individuals  be  what  I  conceive,  how  evidently 
the  law  of  the  entire  giving  up  of  our  impressions  stands  to  reason  : 
it  is  the  common  sense  of  that  position.  Let  us  see  that,  and  this  rule 
for  thinking  follows. 

illustrated  by  difficulties  of  finance  resulting  from  too  small  an  expend- 
iture ;  as  in  India,  e.  g. — not  spending  enough  on  productive  works  ? 
This  '  giving  up '  is  spending  on  productive  operations  ;  thro1  impoverish- 
ing, it  enriches. 

Works  of  '  irrigation  ' — directing  the  flowing  streams — are  an  instance 
of  the  true  mastery  of  Nature  :  the  employing  her  active  powers  ;  not 
only  her  capabilities  (as  in  coal,  &c.),  but  actions  that  are  already  in  op- 
eration. And  by  these  works  floods  are  prevented  :  mischievous  agencies 
are  employed  to  avert  mischief.  And  these  are  the  undertakings  that 
pay  so  splendidly — as  of  course  it  must  be. 

From  overlooking  the  phenomenalness  of  things  comes  a  chief  em- 
barrassment in  thought :  new  conceptions,  or  certain  old  ones,  are  diffi- 
cult to  receive  because  they  cannot  exist,  when  all  that  is  meant  is  that 
they  exist  phenomenally.  The  feeling  that  they  cannot  be  is  applied  to 
them  only  (by  their  novelty,  or  for  some  other  reason)  ;  it  having  been 
forgotten  that  it  applies  equally  to  the  rest.  Some  particular  things  are 
refused  on  grounds  which  truly  embrace  much  more ;  so  comes  a  dislo- 
cation of  ideas.  And  here,  surely,  is  a  rule  : — when  we  perceive  some 
new  '  fact '  in  the  phenomenal,  or  that  some  new  conception  is  necessary, 
we  should  not  say  'there  is  this';  but,  '  there  is  this  phenomenon ;'  or, 
'this  is,  phenomenally.' 

There  is  a  beautiful  simplicity  in  the  idea  of  apparent  objective 
changes  being  apprehensions  of  the  same  thing  by  different  faculties  [as 
of  the  same  motion  by  touch  and  ear ;  in  which  is  no  similarity  what- 
ever]. It  is  a  '  vera  causa,'  too;  a  known  fact,  verified  by  experiment. 
Surely  Nature  is  full  of  simple  explanations  of  '  mysteries,'  similar  to 
this ;  there  are  the  facts,  which  explain  and  show  things  which  we  hold 
inexplicable,  all  around  us  ;  only  waiting  to  be  recognized.  But  we  do 
not  recognize  them,  because,  for  one  thing,  we  are  thinking  of  them  in 
quite  another  way :  we  have  assumed  an  idea  of  them  which  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  fact  at  all ;  we  have  invented  a  hypothesis. 

In  truth,  is  not  this  finding  in  Nature  of  explanations,  instances,  of 
before  unexplained  things,  and  substituting  them  for  our  hypotheses, 
the  very  process  of  interpretation  ?  See  it  in  the  Copernican  astro- 
nomy: there  was  the  'vera  causa'  of  motion  perceived  externally, 
by  virtue  of  our  own,  applied.  And,  in  truth,  this  is  the  same  thing 
essentially  :  the  reference  of  a  supposed  external  change  to  something 
in  ourselves.  Is  this  also  an  universal  character  of  'interpretation '? 
and  the  law  of  theory  and  interpretation  based  upon  the  fact  of  the 
external  perception  being  modified  by  our  own  condition  ?  This  being 
the  fact,  the  necessity  of  theory  and  interpretation  is  obvious. 

Take  Hamilton's  own  position  about  '  cause '  (as  change  of  form 
only) ;  why  do  we  feel  that  which  is  only  change  of  form  as  if  it  were 
the  beginning  of  a  thing  ?  There  is  proof  here  that  we  are  feeling  forms 
as  things ;  which  is  also  evident  by  observation  of  things — how  they 
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•evidently  are  only  '  forms,' .   And  then  that  we  feel  so,  how  much  it 
explains  ! 

The  true  '  thing,'  of  course,  is  that  which  it  is  in  all  time  and  in  all 
forms.  We  are,  to  our  feeling,  as  if  there  were  a  person  to  whom 
every  different  shape,  or  presentment  of  a  thing  to  sight,  was  a 
different  thing. 

May  we  take  the  matter  this  way : — the  problem  is  to  unite  the 
spiritual  with  the  actual ;  the  solution  is  to  see  this  temporal  as  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  spiritual.     The  fact  of  the  appearance  not  being  lite 
tie'  existence '  is  nothing  (as  we  see  in  astronomy)  ;  what  is  wanted  for 
obtaining  the  right  view  in  all  such  cases  is  to  think  according  to  the 
reason  of  the  case,  and  pay  no  regard  to  appearances.     Whether  there 
is  a  likeness  between  the  fact  and  the  appenrance  is  nothing :  the  im- 
pression produced  on  us  by  things  is  not  li  ;e  them,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  that  it  should  be.     We  feel  things  in  a  way  we  should  not  feel 
them  if  our  consciousness  embraced  more — all  that  it  should  or  might 
embrace  in  a  perfect  state. 

Is  there  not  a  sort  of  evidence  that  this  Nature — the  '  substratum ' — 
is  not  inert,  and  therefore  not  '  negative  "?  viz.,  that  if  we  were  altru- 
istic we  should  feel  the  spiritual ;  and  it  would  be  this,  of  which  all 
these  things  are  forms,  we  should  be  feeling  ?     Or  might  it  be,  that 
tho'   feeling  this  substratum,   and  the  forms  as  only  forms,  still  it 
would  be  negative,  and  would  be  recognized  as  being  so  ? 
We  see  that  intellectual  knowledge  is  not  true  knowing — in  its  own 
nature  it  is  not.     Truth  is  of  two  kinds  :  according  to  the  laws  of 
thought,  or  according  to  the  evidence.     But  neither  ot  these  are  exactly 
truth  ;  they  are  only  right  to  think. 

Is  not  the  secret  of  knowing  just  this: — to  cease  to  attach  belief  to 
our  impressions,  and  think  simply  according  to  reason  ?  The  holding  to 
our  impressions  implies  the  assumption  that  we  know  our  state  to  be 
such  that  true  impressions  belong  to  it. 

That  which  cannot  be  understood  can  be  only  apparent ;  it  can  only 
*  appear'  to  be  :  it  cannot  be  the  true  '  phenomenon  ';  i.  e.,  it  can  only 
be  so  to  sense  and  feeling,  it  cannot  be  to  thought.  To  be  '  to  thought ' 
and  to  be  intelligible  are  the  same.  Where  we  '  cannot  understand '  we 
do  not  know  the  phenomenon ;  we  see  only  the  appearance.  And  there 
is  a  way  in  which  everything  may  be  seen  according  to  thought,  i.  e.  as 
intelligible ;  and  this  is  the  phenomenon  of  it — not  the  fact :  that 
which  is  according  to  thought  is  only  the  presentment  of  the  fact  to  one 
of  our  faculties.  The  fact  cannot  be  thought  (understood);  even  as  the 
phenomenon  cannot  be  sensuously  perceived. 

Now  here  is  the  Tightness  of  the  idea  that  there  are  things  we  cannot 
underptand  :  it  is  true,  only  wrongly  applied ;  treating  «  appearance  ' 
as  if  it  were  fact.  It  is  true  of  the  actual,  and  universally  so ;  it 
is  not  understandable. 

So  the  old  '  intelligible  '  world  was  truly  only  the  phenomenal,  not 
the  actual.  Did  not  the  ancients  put  intellect  where  we  have  put 
conscience  ? 

So  here  is  the  relation  of  ideas :— every  appearance  is  capable  of 
being  interpreted  into  an  '  intelligible  '  phenomenon  ;  but  this  phe- 
nomenon is  the  phenomenon  of  an  unintelligible  fact.  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  suppression  for  restoration :  the  unintelligible  of  ignorance 
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suppressed  to  become  the  unintelligible  of  knowledge.  The  pheno- 
menal, or  intelligible  view,  is  suppression;  so  it  is  the  'self.'  The 
not-understanding  suppressed  for  restoration  ;  the  first  ignorance,  the 
second  knowledge  [first,  passive  ;  second,  active].  Very  interesting 
also  is  the  close  relation  thus  established  between  the  apparent  (sens- 
uously perceived)  and  the  actual.  And  so  science,  which  is  the  re- 
cognition of  the  phenomenal — the  making  understood — is  a  fufilling 
the  conditions  for  knowing. 

Here,  by  the  bye,  one  sees  why  so  many  disregard  this  scientific 
knowing,  and  prefer  the  representing  of  the  apparent.  This 
is  right  also  ;  it  is  that  wants  perfecting. 

It  is  only  the  phenomenal  which  is  understandable  ;  not  that  which  is. 
The  actual,  then,  is  knowdble :  surely  only  that  can  be  knowable  which 
truly  is ;  i.  e.  the  Divine. 

Are  not  all  controversies  between  men  just  this : — one  saying  to  the 
other  '  you  have  not  fulfilled  the  conditions '  ?  And  if  that  were  done 
consciously,  what  a  mental  millenium  it  were  !  there  need  not  be  doubt 
or  quarrel ;  not  fulfilling  conditions  means  not  making  all  agree.  And 
here  is  an  illustration  :  how  without  change  in  the  fact,  a  change  in 
man's  consciousness — making  us  know  and  feel  what  truly  is — might  be 
making  man  all  he  needs  to  be.  The  mental  here  represents  the  actual. 
Does  not  the  existence  of  the  natural  tendency,  or  of  the  feeling 
(moral  or  intellectual)  that  any  thing  ought  to  be,  give  proof  that  its 
conditions  can  be  fulfilled  ? 

And  is  not  the  opinion  that  is  expressed  continually  that  certain 
things  cannot  be  done,  due  to  this  necessity  of  fulfilling  conditions, 
and  people  not  recognizing  it  ?  So,  by  seeing  the  law,  would  not  this 
discord  be  done  away  ? 

So  with  regard  to  the  '  social  evil,'  e.  g. :  is  not  here  the  hope  ? — we 
must  'fulfil  the  conditions'  for  its  removal. — And  is  not  Science  a  ful- 
filling the  conditions  for  true  knowledge  ?  here  is  the  meaning  of  man's 
instinct  for  it ;  and  of  its  denial.  Bacon  argued  for  Science  in  this  very 
light — as  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  true  knowledge :  it  was  for  that  it 
was  suggested.  When  we  know  better  about  Science  and  its  use,  may 
not  Bacon's  proposed  methods  be  more  available  ? — may  it  not  be  they 
also  are  suppressed  for  fulfilling  conditions  ?  the  other  plan,  of  guessing 
and  testing,  only  being  necessary  while  the  laws  of  knowing  are  un- 
,  known  ?  Now  if  this  be  so,  the  arising  of  Science  should  be  an  in- 
stance, and  give  the  law,  of  all  '  fulfilling  of  conditions.1 

Might  one  not  well  point  out  how  strangely  we  overlook  what  is  in 
things  ;  how  wonderfully  little  we  see  in  them  ?  Especially,  e.  g.,  that 
fact  of  our  troubles  being  others'  gain :  if  we  were  but  to  think  of  that 
— that  the  world  is  a  martyrdom  :  whether  we  make  it  so  or  not,  it  is  so. 
Then  we  see  what  '  martyrdom '  is  ;  and  how  the  true  way  to  direct  our 
thoughts  is  not  according  to  our  tendency — to  what  we  can  make  of 
things,  what  we  can  effect  or  do — but  to  what  they  are. 

Leaving  all  particular  results,  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  work  at  the 
^premisses :  evidently,  with  altering  these,  those  others  must  alter  also.  If 
there- is  something  more  to  be  known  and  regarded,  evidently  all  the  phe- 
nomena may  remain  the  same,  and  yet  the  thought  be  different.  Science 
gives  many  illustrations  of  this : — e.  g.,  the  resistance  of  the  air  being 
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unknown,  of  course  all  matter  cannot  be  thought  of  as  falling  in  the 
same  time ;  but,  the  phenomenon  being  recognized,  then,  tho'  all  the 
appearances  remain  the  same,  the  thought  alters  entirely. 

Even  by  sinning  we  gain  a  fellow-feeling  and  sympathy  with  man ;  a 
truer  attitude  to  our  fellows  than  we  had  before.  Does  not  God  give  us 
compensations  even  for  that  ? 

By  the  bye,  if  sinning  be  absolutely  bad,  how  can  it,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  work  good  to  the  sinner — the  highest  and  best  good  ?  tho' 
in  suffering  it  is  a  phenomenal  evil.  Must  it  not  be  that  it  is  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense  good ;  and  only  phenomenally,  or  practically, 
evil  ? 

The  very  fact  of  our  having  different  '  faculties '  (or  organs  of  ap- 
prehending) involves  that  we  should  have  different  kinds  of  perceptions 
for  the  same  thing :  i.  e.,  that  we  should  perceive  two  or  more  different 
things  where  there  is  only  one  ;  and  should  learn  to  use  our  various  fac- 
ulties to  give  us  a  united  and  truer  knowledge  than  either  alone  could 
give.  Here  also  is  a  help  to  our  instinct  towards  unity,  and  the  intel- 
lectual axiom  that  Being  must  be  one. 

Might  we  think  that  all  our  modes  of  apprehending  are  modes  of  ap- 
prehending God  (i.  e.  Being)  ?  except  in  so  far  as  we  receive  an  im- 
pression of  existence  from  absence  of  it : — and  even  this  is  truly  a 
means  of  apprehending  Being  (as  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  vacuum). 
So  in  perceiving  '  matter '  and  « self ' — tho'  these  are  '  absences/  they 
are  truly  means  of  apprehending  God. 

And  surely  it  is  self-evident,  that  all  our  bewilderment,  and  tendency 
to  think  wrongly  about  things,  our  non-ability  to  foresee  details,  &c., 
all  come  from  our  perceiving  phenomenally;  i.e.,  not  as  the  things 
truly  are  ;  and  not  knowing  that  we  do  so  ?  For  observe,  the  '  perceiv- 
ing '  is  all  right  thus  :  all  that  is  needed  is  this  knowing. 

By  the  bye,  in  respect  to  free-will  in  thought :  observe,  it  is  not  only 
a  supposition,  it  exists  in  fact.  Surely  it  is  involved  in  much  of  our 
controversy  ;  and  is  not  the  pride  in  it  too — the  boast,  '  I  can  think  this 
way' ! 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  evident  also ;  viz.  the  objects  gained,  or 
seeming  to  be  gained — the  impatience  to  gain  objects.  May  not  a  large 
body  of  thought  be  thus  understood  ? 

And  not  only  in  respect  to  large  controversies,  but  in  individual  and 
social  life  have  we  not  it  continually,  and  find  it  a  fruitful  source  of 
mischief  ? 

And  yet  this  must  be  too :  without  it  there  were  not  the  life,  nor 
the  possibility  of  it.  So  may  we  not  have  some  light  on  the  use,  ne- 
cessity, and  meaning  of  man's  free-will  in  action  also — that  it,  too, 
has  its  place  and  need  ? 

These  free-will  thinkers  grasp  at  good  results  ;  but  they  do  not  see  that 
truly  to  attain  any  good  the  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  And  observe, 
here  is  an  instance  of  the  fulfilling  conditions  being  the  accepting  of  an 


This  condition  in  the  mental  they  cast  off.  Is  it  not  BO  in  life :— men 
cast  off  the  condition  of  happiness  ?  perhaps  the  very  desire,  which 
is  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained — the  necessary  stimulus 
and  force — so  defeating  its  own  object.  And  thus  there  must  be  those 
who  oppose  it,  and  will  not  have  even  the  good  results,  or  let  others 
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enjoy  them  in  peace ;  their  natures  are  not  so  satisfied.     Now  are  not 
these,  in  thought,  parallel  to  the  criminal  classes  in  society — those 
who  will  not  have,  not  let  society  enjoy,  these  good  results?     And  so 
from  those  classes  emerges  the  higher  truth  and  good.     Thus  is  there 
not  a  new  meaning  in  Christ  preaching  to  the  poor  and  outcast,  being 
the  friend  of  the  publican  and  the  sinner  ?     Is  it  not  from  them  the 
hope  of  society  is  ?  they  more  readily  to  be  raised  to  love  and  seek 
the  good,  than  the  other  class  bent  on  fulfilling  the  conditions.    They 
only  neglect  from  ignorance  and  unbelief;  the  others  scorn  from  pride. 
How  every  one  must  have  felt  the  hopelessness  of  knowing  any 
more,  when  we  come  to  certain  subjects;  any  subject,  indeed,  of  which 
we  have  not  the  data  for  knowing  ;  and  the  Tightness  of  this  feeling. 
No  one  can  really  wonder  at  that  '  cannot  know '  position.     But — and 
here  surely  is  almost  the  chief  proof  of  man's  unfortunate  and  inverted 
condition — it  is  even  his  good  qualities,  and  right  and  becoming  feelings, 
lead  him  astray ;  his  best  impulses  take  a  wrong  and  misleading  direc- 
tion.    So  even  that  right  feeling  of  modesty  which  arises  in  him  when 
he  feels  he  cannot  solve  the  problems  of  Nature — even  this,   genuine, 
becoming,  and  necessary  as  it  is,  must  get  a  twist,  and  be  put  wrong  ; 
^nd  put  him  wrong,  too. 

How  false  is  the  impression  conveyed  in  the  idea  of  '  self-help  ';  and 
how  away  from  the  real,  practical  needs  of  men  the  exhortations  are. 
It  does  not  truly  address  those  who  need  the  help,  nor  go  into  the  real 
state  of  the  mass  of  men,  and  the  weakness  that  is  in  them.  It  ad- 
dresses only  the  strong ;  only  those  in  whom  it  lies  to  do  without  the 
stimulus  or  counsel.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  put  this  idea  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  really  adapted  to  give  true  '  help '  ? 

To  listen  to  some  writers,  one  would  think  it  was  the  glory  of  man  to 
•conceal  (or  to  find  out  that  things  are  concealed),  instead  of  to  search 
out.     And  why  is  it  God's  glory  to  conceal  ?  ^Because  the  comcealment 
(from  man)  is  by  simplicity,  by  grand  and  almost  incredible  straight- 
forwardness arid  necessity.    Nature's  secrets  are  concealed,  and  in  deep- 
est manner,  viz.  by  an  openness  that  baffles  suspicion.     That  is  is  why 
it  is  God's  glory  to  conceal — because  of  man's  way  of  seeking.     It  is 
such,  that  the  right  way  of  doing  is  a  way  hidden  from  his  eyes.     He 
goes  by  contrivance,  ingenuity,  arbitrariness ;  and  looks  for  the  same 
in  Nature. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  laws  of  our  thinking,  and  of  their  rectifi- 
cation, suggested  itself  thus :  says,  '  a  difficulty  of  breathing  de^ 

veloped  itself: — this  is  exactly  how  we  think.     There  was  no   '.diffi- 
culty' to  '  develope  itself;  but  there  were  such  processes  going  on  as 
to  give  this  as  their  result  or  '  phenomenon.'     Is  is  not  the  same  about 
'living  things'  ?  they  do  not  '  develope  themselves,'  but  such  processes 
take  place  in  Nature  as  to  give  the  '  phenomenon '  of  that.     Now  is  it 
not  a  law  that  the  '  things  '  we  think  of,  which  we  designate  by  names, 
are  ever  thus  ?     Take  the  case  of  the  '  forces  ' — gravitation,  e.  g.     It  is 
not  there  is  a  gravitation  which  «  does '  anything  ;  but  such  processes 
take  place  as  to  give  the  phenomenon  of  that.     It  is  that  we  ever  think 
of  the  last  as  the  first  (because  first  to  our  perception). 

This  applies  equally  to  '  things '  or  substances,'  as  to  '  forces '  or  ab- 
stractions :  and  surely  it  might  be  seen  to  apply,  easily  and  simply, 
by  all  ?     Might  not  one  show  how  and  why  this  tendency  is ;  and  h,ow 
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it  is  false,  &c.  ?  and  then  does  it  not  extend  universally  ?  Surely  thug 
we  see  the  '  self.'  Is  not  our  idea  of  this  just  the  same — putting  what 
is  the  phenomenon  (from  the  facts  which  exist  in  Nature,  the  processes 
which  go  on)  as  if  it  were  an  existence  ? 

So  is  it  that  the  '  self ' — the  individuation — is  only  phenomenal  ? 

Must  not  all  limit  be  necessarily  so  ?     Nay,  will  it  not  be  clear  that 

these  are  the  same  ? — that  '  phenomenal '  and  '  limit '  are  one  ? 
And  shall  we  not  be  able  to  go  farther,  and  see  how  it  is  and  must  be 
by  negation  ?  and  then,  as  it,  so  also  all  such  '  things  ' — all  phenomenal, 
physical  things — are  by  negation :  the  '  self  forming  no  exception,  but 
being  an  instance  of  the  law  ?  And  here  would  appear  the  significance 
of  the  law  of  least  resistance,  and  the  reason  and  Tightness  of  its  neg- 
ative form  ?  All 'things' — as  the  self — are  necessarily  'phenomena,' 
by  a  negative. 

Might  one  not  thus  show  the  errors  to  which  we  are  prone ;  as,  e.  g., 
that    of   thinking    of   an  '  inherent   tendency  '  or  '  being,'    instead 
of  an  altruistic  production  ?  and  might  one  also  show  the  reason  and 
necessity  of  these — what  they  spring  and  must  spring  from  ?  (as,  e.  g., 
our  perceiving  effects  first).     And  so  also  the  laws  of  correcting  them ; 
how  simple  and  definite  they  are ;  and  thus  how  helpful  our  necessary 
wrong  thinking  is — as  useful,  in  fact,  as  if  we  thought  rightly,  when 
once  we  know  how  to  allow  for  and  correct  it.     How  much  better  for  us 
this  necessary  and  uniform  false  natural  thinking  than  if  we  sometimes 
thought  right,  and  sometimes  wrong,  and  had  to  discriminate.     So  here 
we  see  the  constant  kind  and  relation  of  our  '  natural '  error ;  and  how 
therefore  to  deal  with  our  natural  opinions.     So  if  w£  could  see  at  once 
the  necessity,  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  use,  might  we  not  find 
them  two  phenomena  of  one  fact  ?     And  observe,  therefore  these  are  op- 
posites.  and  seem  to  contradict  and  exclude  one  another  sometimes ; 
just  as  the  physical  and  spiritual.     Might  not  one  indeed  find  here  the 
law  of  this  relation  of  the  physical,  and  the  final,  cause  ? 

Now  in  this  nature  of  our  thinking — the  taking  phenomena  resulting 
from  processes  in  Nature,  for  '  existences,'  and  fancying  them  as  agents 
in  the  very  processes  from  which  they  result — in  this  nature  of  our 
thinking,  may  we  not  get  towards  the  idea  of  the  phenomenal,  and  see 
better  how  it  is?  Thus,  'phenomenon'  seems  to  be  one  with  form;  it 
is  this  which  results  from  processes :  our  '  things '  are  forms  (forms  of 
the  negative). 

In  science,  a  continual  error  of  men  is  that  of  seeking  for  great,  or 
in  some  way  peculiar  and  '  worthy  '  causes  for  results,  instead  of  simple, 
ordinary,  and  apparently  trivial  ones :  as  we  see  especially  in  physi- 
ology, in  the  '  causes '  of  organic  form,  of  nutrition,  &c.  Now  here  is 
a  rule  and  guide  in  science :  to  keep  a  constant  watch  on  this  tendency. 
But  does  it  not  apply  also  to  the  practical  life  ?  Are  we  not  prone  in 
that  to  an  error  which  is  in  its  nature  the  same  :  viz.,  to  seek  to  effect 
results  by  great  and  '  worthy '  means,  instead  of  by  the  ordinary  and 
common-place  ones,  which  are  the  only  true  and  real  agents  ?  Is  it  not 
so,  e.  g.,  in  training  children  ?  Ever  is  not  this  the  simplicity  to  which 
wisdom  tends — the  less  interference  which  comes  with  increasing  know- 
ledge ?  Man  diminishes  the  cumbrousness  of  his  means,  as  he  does  the 
complexity  of  his  hypotheses  ? 

I  notice  how  I  seem  to  find  a  true  parallel  where  there  might  seem 
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merely  a  metaphorical  illustration.  May  not  this  be  the  true  use  of 
poetic  imagery,  and  the  real  reason  of  mankind's  seeking  and  employ- 
ing it :  viz.,  to  give  us  parallels  hereafter  to  be  used? — men  unconsci- 
ously acquiring  materials  which  have  a  value  and  end  beyond  that  for 
which  they  value  them. 

Is  not  the  absence  of  interest  in  religion  (and  in  metaphysics  also) 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  the  future  ?  and 
so,  while  the  world  had  not  much  to  interest  it,  it  gained  regard ;  but 
now  this  '  present'  has  become  full  of  interest,  and  demands  for  exertionj 
men  have  not  time  to  give  thought  to  it.  And  if  this  be  so,  may  not  a 
remedy  be  found  in  the  perception  that  these  are  matters  of  the  present 
— the  matters  of  the  present,  indeed  ? 

Might  not  men  take  up  the  practical  experimental  enquiry,  '  what  is 
the  true  happiness ;  the  true  and  right  way  of  using  things  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  uses  ? '  with  as  much  zeal,  zest,  and  success, 
as  in  the  16th  century  they  took  up  that  which  was  presented  to  them 
'—  the  merely  objective  science  ?  Are  they  not  parallel  ?  and  the 
circumstances  parallel  too  ? 

Might  not  the  metaphysical  question  be  taken  up  thus  : — why  do 
we  feel  physical  things  as  real  (or  actual)  existences?  pointing  out  how 
such  a  feeling  in  respect  to  what  is  not  so  must  arise  by  defect ;  and 
the  proofs  that  this  is  the  case  in  this  instance :  how  this  view  is  the 
only  possible  one,  and  is  the  only  reconciliation  of  truths  each  of  which 
has  its  own  overwhelming  evidence  and  proof:  how  this  alone  can  unite 
the  opposing  thoughts.  The  very  extravagance  and  disproportion  of  our 
emotions  towards  the  physical,  and  the  consequent  disappointment  we 
experience,  demonstrate  that  the  case  is  this.  And  are  not  our  senses, 
presenting  '  Being '  to  us,  not  as  it  is,  but  sensuously,  like  the  present- 
ing truths  by  physical  and  common-place  '  illustrations '  ? 

And  is  there  not  a  like  beauty  in  this,  as  there  is  in  the  use  of  poetic 
illustrations — the  simpler  often  the  more  beautiful  ?  Is  it  not  a  kind 
of  poetry  ? 

And  our  error,  in  taking  '  phenomena '  to  be  actual  existences,  is  like 
the  error  of  a  child  who  should  take  the  *  illustration '  for  the  fact. 
And  so,  if  it  be  deadness,  relatively  to  us,  makes  us  consciously  live 
in  a  phenomenal  world,  yet  may  it  not  be  truly  a  '  beautiful '  thing ; 
and  be  seen  as  beautiful  by  other  'Beings'? 

Surely  it  is  here  that  people  err,  as  much  as  anywhere :  viz.,  in 
taking  things  which  are  true  in  man's  present  experience,  as  if  there- 
fore true  to  man ;  while  they  themselves,  often,  hold  this  state  of  man 
to  be  altogether  an  imperfect,  even  a  perverted  and  degraded,  one. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  thing  may  be  good  to  our  feeling  (to  man's  feeling) 
and  yet  not  be  truly  good,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  not  to  think  or 
act  as  if  it  were — now  why  may  it  not  be  the  same  in  respect  to  ex- 
istence ?  i.  e.,  a  thing  exist  to  man's  feeling,  and  yet  not  truly  exist  ? 
Nay,  does  not  the  former  demonstrate  and  involve  the  latter  ? 
In  fact,  this  is  an  instance  of  a  law,  viz.  that  we  are  truer  in  our  moral, 
that  in  our  theoretical,  views.     The  necessity  of  moral  Tightness — the 
demands  of  the  conscience — carry  us  on  to  points  behind  which  our 
theories  lay  a  long  way.    So,  in  respect  to  the  moral,  man  has  fully  ad- 
vanced since  an  untraceable  period  to  a  point  at  which  he  intellectually 
still  halts ;  viz.,  that  that  which  is  felt  to  be  is  not.     He  has  put  the 
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sensea  in  their  right  place  in  morals,  not  in  theory ;  has  given  to  the 
rational  faculty  its  right  supremacy  in  determining  what  is :  he  has 
now  simply  to  do  away  with  the  discord  between  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual part  by  advancing  the  latter  to  the  same  point. 

So  again :  people  are  right  in  holding  things  which  cannot  be  intel- 
lectually reconciled,  or  consistently  expressed ;  e.  g.,  special  providence 
and  free-will,  &c. ;  where  they  are  wrong  is  in  affirming  that  it  is  so 
(i.  e.  theoretically).     They  should  say,  '  there  is  something  which  is 
practically  this.'    And  then  let  it  be  granted  we  cannot  (as  yet)  'think' 
the  case ;  that  the  thing  that  is,  practically,  cannot  be  thought.     But 
we  must  not,  therefore,  affirm  that  it  can  never  be  thought ;  because 
that  would  be  affirming  that  it  is  this  which  it  is  practically — that  in 
this  aspect  it  is  not  a  resultant. 

And  see  how  good  it  is  here  to  recognize  that  '  phenomenal '  and  '  re- 
sultant '  are  the  same.     It  gives  us  the  rule  at  once  :  the  '  practical 
fact*  is  ever  to  be  seen  as  a  resultant — it  is  the  '  phenomenal.'     Nay 
farther :  as  our  experience  is  by  negation — i.  e.,  has  this  for  one  ele- 
ment in  producing  the  '  resultant ' — is  this  universal  too.     Can  we 
see  in  the  analysis  of  physical  life,  as  '  resultant,'  a  negative  element 
also ;  answering  to  that  in  us  ?     And  will  it  be  so  in  all  ? — all  the 
'resultants,'  in  a  similar  way,  seen  partly  by  a  negative  ? 
So  all  this  is  involved  in  the  simple  recognition  of  the  phenomenalness. 
And  what  freedom  is  there  in  this  recognition — how  it  delivers  us  at 
once  from  the  bonds  which  otherwise  hamper  us ;  how  it  enables  us  to 
accept  and  affirm  all  extremes,  and  see  in  them  no  contradictions. 
'This  is  true';  yes,  phenomenally:    'that  is  true';  yes,  actually.     In 
fact,  we  are  thus  not  only  free  to  accept,  but  bound  to  pursue  and  in- 
vestigate, to  fullest  extent,  both  opposites :  bound  to  learn  the  actual, 
but  that  is  to  be  done  only  by  thoroughly  exploring  the  phenomenal. 

Is  not  this  view  of  Life  as  '  resultant '  an  instance  of  the  law  that  the 
first  in  cause  is  last  in  sense  ;  and  resting  on  the  same  basis  as  this  ?  Is 
there  anything  in  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  being  an  inversion  of  this 
order  in  our  experience  ? 

Let  us  put  the  case  thus :  that  the  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  our 
faculties,  in  its  most  unwelcome  form,  is  true,  on  the  premisses ;  and 
show,  therefore,  how  it  is  necessary  that  our  premisses  should  be  cor- 
rected, and  continually  so ;  how  this  must  be  the  nature  of  our  advance 
if  we  are  truly  to  advance  at  all,  because  otherwise  we  continually  come 
to  a  limit  of  our  powers :  there  is  no  advance  possible  except  by  the 
plan  of  correcting  the  premisses.  See,  in  past  times,  how  constantly 
this  has  been.  Here  is  the  good,  the  use,  of  the  proof  of  the  limit  of 
our  powers :  that  demonstration  is  not  to  be  oppugned,  it  is  to  be  used 
as  an  instrument.  Unless  we  correct  our  primary  assumptions,  we  can- 
not go  on  ;  therefore  (since  perpetual  going  on  is  an  absolute  postulate,) 
we  must  correct  those  assumptions. 

This  '  perpetual  going  on '  is  an  absolute  postulate  for  many  reasons ; 
but  among  the  chief  is  this — that  it  is  an  essential  to  true  manhood 
and  piety :  moral  stagnation  and  deadness  come  with  the  ceasing  to 
advance. 

How  blind  we  are,  wishing  ever  to  stop,  while  Nature  never  stops,  but 
makes  everything  a  stepping-stone  to  further  progress.     Then  see  the 
application  of  this  :  it  is  an  overthrow  of  the  '  authoritative  intuition  ' 
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doctrine.  This  cannot  be  ;  or  else  we  come  to  limits — the  constant  pro- 
gress could  only  be  provided  for  by  an  opposite  plan :  the  power  of  cor- 
recting inadequate  natural  impressions. 

Yet  the  true  question  is :  '  what  is  it  that  gives,  and  must  be  the 
giver  to  us,  of  a  perception  of  such  an  universe  as  this  ?'  This  is  the 
question  we  have  to  pursue  ;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  it  except  solu- 
tion. It  advances  by  perpetual  correction  of  the  impressions  we  hold, 
the  assumptions  we  make  ;  and  the  time  for  such  correction  is 
marked  by  the  finding  that  we  come  to  the  limit  of  our  powers  on 
the  existing  ones  [as  now].  Here  is  a  law :  grant  that  we  now  cor- 
rect our  premisses,  and  so  advance;  the  time  will  come  again  when 
we  find  ourselves  at  a  limit ;  but  then  some  one  will  arise  who  will 
distinctly  feel  it,  and  point  it  out.  Then  shall  come  united  labor  and 
investigation,  to  correct  the  assumptions,  so  that  there  may  be  again 
advance. 

The  true  use  of  metaphysics  and  science  is  together :  metaphysics, 
alone,  is  a  failure  ;  science  alone  unsatisfactory  and  '  superficial. '  They 
have  one  object,  and  should  be  employed  in  union.  It  is  as  if  touch  and 
sight  were  used  separately : — how,  in  that  case,  touch  alone  would  fail 
of  any  clear  or  intelligible  result ;  and  sight  would  give  us  knowledge 
merely  of  appearances. 

How  palpably  the  faculties  Science  employs — by  her  own  assertion — 
answer  thus  to  sight ;  but  the  existence  of  that  unsatisfactory  meta- 
physics demonstrates  other  faculties,  which  might  be  the  very  ones 
to  make  the  knowledge  of  phenomena  the  interpreter  of  fact ;  as 
knowledge  of  'appearances'  is  of  'substance.'  The  phenomenal  re- 
lation of  science,  and  the  failure  of  metaphysics,  give  no  ground  for 
any  conclusion :  like  touch  and  sight,  they  may  be  the  very  things 
which  mutually  give  the  needful  completeness  to  each  other.  The 
failure  of  each  alone  surely  is  what  ought  to  be. 

If  we  only  use  a  certain  part  of  our  faculties  (as  some  bid  us,  in  the 
name  of  science)  how  evidently  we  must  have  to  do  only  with  pheno- 
mena. 

We  have  previously  argued  that  the  physical  (scientific)  and  the  spi- 
ritual (metaphysics)  are  one ;  let  us  treat  them  on  this  plan,  and  see  if 
metaphysics  will  not  be  fruitful  (certain  and  practical),  and  science  pe- 
netrate below  appearances.  E.  g.,  in  physics  all  action  is  vibratile  :  all 
the  'laws'  =  no  external  change;  therefore  subjective,  &c.  [Meta- 
physics, in  fact,  thus  is  Science.] 

How  largely  the  laws  of  science  are  involved  in  the  fact  of  pheno- 
menalness;  and  this  (unrecognized)  made  them  so  difficult;  because 
we  supposed  them  true  of  the  fact,  and  so  there  was  the  continual  op- 
position. This  one  misconception  accounts  for  the  tendency  to  err — 
as  Bacon  notes. 

This  presents  us  with  another  parallel :  viz.  that  of  science  to  sight, 
and  metaphysics  to  touch.  Like  touch,  metaphysics  assures  us  of  some- 
thing more  real  than  the  objects  of  science,  but  gives  us  no  satisfactory 
intelligence  of  them ;  science,  like  sight,  must  be  the  interpreter  for  it, 
recognizing  the  relation  of  the  '  phenomena '  it  deals  with. 

The  true  '  revealer '  has  a  sort  of  wonderful  power  of  making  things 
quite  new  and  different  from  what  we  thought  them.     But  there  are 
two  kinds :  the  one  showing  us  unthought-of  wonders  and  problems  in 
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things  of  which  we  previously  were  ignorant,  and  knew  we  were  ignor- 
ant, and  had  only  vague  impressions,  but  no  contrary  ones  ;  another  pre- 
sents to  us,  in  entirely  new  lights  and  ways — shows  us  unsuspected 
wonders,  and  at  once  difficulties  and  clearnesses  in — things  which  we 
felt  and  were  convinced  we  perfectly  understood  [e.  g.,  free-will,  'mat- 
ter,' &c.]     So  the  latter  meets  with  an  opposition  and  refusal  the  other 
does  not  encounter. 

Observe  how  growth  becomes  development;  more  complex  internal 
structure  by  '  limit ' ;  and  how  this  is  the  same  as  all  correlation  of 
force. 

There  is  no  more  power  spontaneously  to  develope,  than  to  change  to 
other  force.  So,  too,  if  we  ask  '  how  did  higher  grades  (of  life) 
arise  ? '  the  answer  is  evident — by  limit.  Even  if  it  were  by  creative 
act,  it  operated  by  applying  limit, 

Also  see  how  this  is  the  same  in  the  mental :  how  thought  developes 
into  higher  grade  by  limit,  when  it  cannot  go  on  extending: — the  force 
remaining,  it  must  develope ;  become  internally  more  complex.  And  so- 
observe  again  the  beauty  of  this  consciousness  of  the  limits  of  our 
thoughts  :  this  is  exactly  what  should  be ;  it  must  mark  the  crisis  of 
development.  And  see,  there  is  a  tendency  to  stop ;  impotent  as  Canute'^ 
staying  the  tide : — a  higher  grade  of  thought-life,  more  complex  organ- 
ization, a  new  type,  must  arise.  Also,  if  mechanical  form  is  determined 
by  corresponding  ' conditions '  by  limit,  must  that  not  be  true  of  all 
'  form,'  as  such,  in  every  sense  ? — and  with  this  goes  the  'forms'  of  the- 
forces  from  limitations. 

The  physical  is  not  the  cause  of  sensation  :  the  proof  is  the  absence  of 
the  rational  nexus.  And  indeed,  is  not  this  a  centre  around  which  the 
whole  of  the  problem  revolves  ? — "We  grant  the  connections  of  things  in 
the  phenomenal,  or  physical,  to  be  according  to  experience ;  the  external 
light,  heat,  sound,  &c.,  affects  the  nerves ;  the  effect  is  propagated  to 
the  brain,  &c.  All  this  is  granted  ;  but  the  point  is,  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  all  this  to  consciousness  ? — it  is  the  conversion  of  that  into  feel- 
ing is  the  point. 

'  An  inert  thing  cannot  make  us  perceive.'  But  now,  if  this  physical 
process  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  conscious,  how  comes  it  a  morbid 
state  interferes  ?  why  is  the  phenomenal  dependence  such  as  it  is  ? 

Our  faculties  must  perceive  according  to  their  nature ;  that  is,  must 
perceive  '  things  '  answering  to  them.  Then  the  question  is,  ought  we 
to  believe — when  this  is  the  case,  and  the  operation  of  our  faculties 
on  the  infinite,  on  the  great  and  perfect,  would  give  us  an  experience 
answering  to  that  which  we  have  of  physical  things. — ought  we  to  think 
that  God  has  made  things  little  enough  for  us  to  perceive  as  they  are  ? 
Or  that  He  lets  us  perceive  little  phenomena  of  great  things  by  the  lit- 
tleness of  our  faculties  ?  Surely  this  is  it : — why  should  we  think  of 
God  as  making  little  things  ? 

And  as  for  our  feeling  that  there  is  more  in  these  things  than  we 
know — that  we  cannot  penetrate  or  grasp  the  '  essence '  in  them — how 
exactly  that  answers  to  their  being  only  phenomenally  existent. 
And  so  again  :  since  the  '  ground  '  (of  the  phenomena)  is  admittedly  un- 
known, it  may  be  the  '  eternal,'  the  spiritual.     Here  is  a  starting-point :. 
it  is  a  hypothesis  that  can  be  tested.     Is  it  that  or  not  ? — let  us  put  it 
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to  the  proof,  see  the  evidence,  deduce  the  results,  and  see  how  they 
agree  with  fact.  It  is  a  case  for  experimental  investigation ;  the  strict- 
est laws  of  scientific  research  have  their  scope  in  it. 

See  what  a  demonstration  there  is  in  the  one  admitted  fact  that  the 
world  is  disappointing  ;  for  disappointment  means  mistake.  Whatever  a 
thing  is,  if  there  be  not  misapprehension  respecting  it,  there  cannot  be 
disappointment— true  apprehension  excludes  that,  necessarily.  We  ought 
then  to  ask:  'what  is  the  mistake  about  the  world  ?'  Instead  of  this, 
men  have  been  content  to  say  <  God  has  made  the  world  disappointing.' 
True  ;  but  He  could  only  have  made  it  so  by  causing  us  to  be  under  a 
mistake  about  it.  And  see,  too,  of  what  nature  the  misapprehension 
must  be ;  viz.  a  radical  one  respecting  what  it  is — its  essential  nature. 
No  perfectness  of  knowledge  respecting  it,  no  science,  averts  it.  So 
here  is  proof  to  begin  with :  there  is  a  radical  misapprehension  as  to 
what  the  world  is. 

Is  not  one  great  reason  why  men  feel  and  talk  so  much  about  not 
being  able  to  know,  this :  that  they  direct  their  thoughts  to  the  points 
they  cannot  know,  instead  of  to  those  they  can  ?— e.  g.,  in  this  matter 
of  force :  what  a  field  there  is  with  regard  to  the  opposites,  the  twofold 
action  and  its  results,  in  which  we  can  know — where  thought  is  not 
limited  or  vain.  But  instead  of  this,  or  such,  the  thought  has  been  and 
is  directed  to  some  idea  of  force,  or  forces,  and  relations  between  them, 
&c.,  where  evidently  we  are  entirely  baffled.  In  general,  we  can  know, 
and  be  sure  about,  the  general  relations  of  thought,  can  test  our  deduc- 
tions, &c.,  and  so  need  never  stop. 

Is  it  not  here  modern  science  is  (said  to  be)  not  Baconian ;  in  using 
deduction  before  (as  well  as  after)  observation  ?  So  in  respect  to  the 
other  sphere :  making  and  testing  deduction  is  simply  to  use  the  sci- 
entific method.  This  is  what  should  be  ;  but  surely  it  fails  emphatic- 
ally in  this — that  using  the  deductive  process,  it  does  not  rightly  test 
it:  i.  e.,  does  not  use  failure  to  correct  its  premisses  (as  science 
does),  but  stands  mute  before  it  as  a  barrier. 

And  here  again,  it  is  said  that  human  nature  is  unfathomable,  unreducible 
to  rules ;  that  man's  life  is  a  vast  mystery,  with  no  key  to  its  solution. 
So  it  is ;  but  has  the  true  point  of  view  yet  been  found  ?  might  not  the 
clear  recognition  of  what  it  truly  is  for,  and  truly  means,  bring  it  all 
into  light,  and  make  it  a  riddle  read  ?  [It  is  called  a  riddle  ;  does  not 
that  imply  it  is  simple  if  we  know  it  ?]  And  not  only  is  this  the  case 
with  reference  to  the  individual's  feelings  and  impulses,  is  it  so  in  refer- 
ence to  the  way  in  which  men  exist :  that  some  are  so  good,  and  others 
so  bad  ?  We  are  apt  to  think,  '  if  only  all  were  as  some  are  ! ' — but 
this  surely  would  not  do  :  with  that  kind  of  goodness  does  there  not  need 
to  be  also  the  other  badness  ?  and  may  we  not  see  this,  and  with  that, 
much  more  ? 

Do  we  not  err  continually  by  separating,  or  thinking  separately  of, 
things  which  ought  to  be  taken  together? — separating,  e.  g.,  the  adapt- 
ations and  the  necessity  in  Nature,  which  are  united  and  one.  Two 
things  together  are,  ever,  so  much  more  than  each  alone  :  a  higher  grade, 
and  kind  of  thing,  arises  so ;  and  one  evidently  which  gives  each  of  the 
others  by  a  negation.  And  is  this  true  in  organic  development  ? — is  the 
higher  grade  ever  by  two  opposites  being  made  one  ?  and  does  thought 
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go  in  the  same  course  as  physical  life :  first  (in  our  experience  that  is, 
but  not  truly)  the  two  separately,  and  then  union  ?  So  is  it  in  fact : — 
take  away  from  the  mammal  the  bird,  and  have  we  the  reptile  ? 

This  case  of  not  seeing  that  the  subjective  element  in  our  perception  by 
touch  gives  many  things,  to  touch,  from  one,  is  an  instance  of  an  error 
we  fall  into,  and  reveals  a  law  for  thinking :   viz.,  we  suppose  or  infer 
causes  from  results  which  flow  from  things  that  are  known  [i.  e.,  that 
are  present  in  the  given  case  in  common  with  others,  and  must  be  re- 
cognized apart  from  and  besides  that  result].     As,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of 
the  cause  of  function,  we  have  there  supposed  a  distinct  cause,  besides 
the  known  and  existing  phenomenon  of  chemical  dinintegration.     This 
is  an  error  we  are  ever  prone  to  make  :  either  putting  the  true  cause  out 
of  sight  (as  in  morphology),  or  else  affirming  it  as  consequent  or  co- 
existing (as  in  '  function  ').     Is  not  one  cause  of  this  error  here  :  that 
tho'  we  know  the  cause  (as  present  elsewhere ;  as  we  know  chemical 
union  besides  that  in  the  body),  yet  we  do  not  recognize  its  effect  in  the 
special  case.     A  thing  produces  different  effects  under  different  circum- 
stances (as  chemical  union,  within,  and  external  to,  the  body) ;  and  so 
we  do  not  recognize  the  fresh  result  as  due  to  the  same  cause  ;  not  seeing 
the  difference  due  to  different  circumstances,  wo  suppose  a  fresh  fact  : 
so  that,  in  truth,  this  resolves  itself  into  tracing  one  fact  under  different 
forms.     It  is,  in  one  sense,  phenomenally,  a  question  offeree  ;  of  seeing 
what  things  produce  force,  and  tracing  its  various  effects. 

Our  ignorance  (in  respect  to  existence)  is  a  known  cause  for  our  con- 
fident conviction  that  we  know  about  it ;  but  we  have  invented  another 
cause,  viz.  the  true  existence  of  things  answering  to  our  feeling.  Sub- 
stitute now  the  known  for  the  invented  cause  : — here  is  the  '  common- 
sense  philosophy.'  Is  not  the  substitution  of  known  causes  for  inven- 
tions emphatically  '  common  sense  '  ?  See  gravity  :  Newton  substituted 
known  weight  for  the  invented  property  of  producing  circular  motion  in 
the  sun,  &c. 

We  are  ever  prone  to  try  and  do  things  in  an  easy-seeming  way — di- 
rect, and  by  self-action  or  force. 

Is  it  similar  when  we  attribute  '  direct  action '  to  God  ?  and  is  it  the 
same  in  this  sense,  too  :  that  it  is  inaction — absence  of  His  action  ?  Is 
this  a  case  of  the  inversion  of  our  impressions  ? 

So  we  are  prone  to  think  in  the  easy-seeming  (direct)  way,  of  making 
hypotheses ;  and  in  each  case  we  fail :  the  thing  is  '  easy,'  indeed,  but  it 
does  not  attain  its  object.  Now  these  are  the  same  in  the  practical  and 
in  the  intellectual,  respectively.  Can  one  see  how  and  in  what  way  they 
are  one  ?  and  how  the  contrary  is  in  each  case  the  making  our  doing,  or 
our  knowing,  a  part  of  Nature  ? 

The  application  of  a  '  vera  causa '  is  really  no  better  than  hypothesis, 
if  it  be  not  adequate  or  reasonable — illustrated  by  the  attempt  to  account 
for  fossils  by  the  idea  of  a  '  plastic  power  in  Nature.'  So,  with  respect 
to  using  the  '  known,'  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  this. 

Why  will  not  our  inventions  do?  are  they  never,  nor  can  be,  real  ? — 
Tho'  are  they  not  representations  of  the  truth,  as  appears  in  the  end. 
have  they  not  a  right  ness,  but  wrongly  applied  or  thought  ? — a  '  self  ' 
sort  of  thing,  instead  of  fulfilling  conditions :  as,  e.  g.,  this  '  plastic 
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power  in  Nature'  is  the  true  cause  of  fossils;  i.e.,  the  formation  of 
living  things  thro'  the  operation  of  its  forces,  &c. 

Is  not  here  a  tendency  of  the  mind  to  fall  short :  viz.,  that  a  subject, 
taken  up  for  its  bearings  on  deep  questions,  begins  to  interest  so  much  in 
and  for  itself  (zoology,  e.  g.)  that  the  mind  comes  to  rest  in  the  details 
and  particulars,  and  finally  gives  up  the  thought  of  seeking  for  higher 
knowledge  ? 

How  constantly  it  happens,  that  even  when  we  exert  ourselves  and  do 
our  best,  our  time  seems  wasted  and  thrown  away — nothing  seems  done. 
Now  how  beautiful  it  is  to  think  that  quite  apart  from  what  we  aim  at, 
or  are  even  conscious  of,  something  is  done ;  done  in  our  acting  or  bear- 
ing ;  and  something  in  which,  if  we  knew  it,  we  should  be  perfectly, 
more  than,  content  ?  and  that  the  happiness  of  heaven  will  consist  (in 
part)  in  knowing  and  having  consciousness,  and  rejoicing  in  this;  and 
that  by  faith,  therefore,  we  may  even  now  live  '  in  heavenly  places,'  and 
have  our  '  conversation '  there.     The  feeling  of  this  is  heaven  [and  so 
thero  faith  dies  away.] 

had  this  thought  respecting  prayer :  that  God,  as  it  were,    held 

out  His  hand  closed ;  as  a  father  does  with  a  coin  or  toy  to  a  child,  in 
order  that  he  may  force  it  open ;  that  He  rejoices  thus  to  sport  with  us 
and  be  importuned  by  us.  Good  ;  but  now,  if  the  issue  were  such  as  is 
supposed,  how  could  God  thus  'sport'  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  convenient  the  phenomenal  doctrine  is  ;  how 
it  is  just  what  we  want  to  help  us  out  of  all  difficulties.  Indeed,  it  is 
striking,  that  while  the  idea  that  our  perception  is  phenomenal  (in  refer- 
ence to  our  consciousness  or  impressions)  is  so  rigidly  logical,  so  demon- 
strated, so  against  our  natural  impressions,  on  the  one  hand — on  the 
other,  it  is  the  easiest  and  most  successful  plan  possible  for  es- 
caping our  puzzles.  If  we  had  to  invent,  with  no  restrictions,  the 
very  best  '  dodge '  or  scheme  for  putting  to  rest  all  disputes  and  solving 
all  perplexities,  it  is  the  very  thing  that  would  have  been  the  best  to 
choose.  By  its  aid  anything  may  be,  any  way ;  anything  may  be  affirmed, 
anything  denied ;  every  possible  demand  may  be  met,  however  contra- 
dictory. E.  g.,  if  it  be  affirmed  a  thing  is  so,  we  can  grant  it :  it  is  the 
phenomenon —  if  it  be  urged  it  cannot,  must  not,  be  so,  we  allow  ;  it  is 
not  the  actual.  We  can  concede  to  all ;  fulfil  all ;  have,  as  it  were,  an 
inexhaustible  treasury  to  draw  on,  to  meet  all  intellectual  or  moral  de- 
mands. So  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  anything  as  phenomenal;  anything 
may  be  so.  Whatever  is,  can  be  a  case  only  for  explanation  ;  it  cannot 
make  a  difficulty. 

Now  is  not  here  a  view  of  faith  ?     Is  not  that  the  right  attitude  of  the 
mind? 

It  is  thus  : — we  cannot,  of  course,  explain  all  phenomena  till  we  have 
knowledge  enough  ;  but  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  they  are  explainable. 
What  a  new  fulness  and  depth  also  it  gives  to  that  belief  or  feeling 
that  God  will  make  all  clear  at  last.  He  will  make  us  see  so  the  con- 
nexion between  the  phenomenon  and  the  fact,  which  now  we  must  be- 
lieve, not  seeing. 

Observe:  in  Science  also  there  is  a  call  for,  and  exercise  of,  this  'faith': 
— many  appearances  which  cannot  be  '  explained,'  i.  e.  referred  to  fact 
in  conformity  with  reason  ;  but  which  men  are  assured  are  explicable. 
This   is  all  one  with  the  doctrine  of  the  practically  true  being  not  the 
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true.v  In  short,  it  is  acting  by  the  intellect  as  we  have  acted  by  sense  j 
and  it  gives  the  same  deliverance  from  bondage  to  intellect  that  men  have 
obtained  (in  science)  from  bondage  to  sense. 

One  may  easily  see  in  the  (mental)  history  of  man,  that  it  has  been 
the  working  out  of  these  problems : — first,  to  emancipate  intellect  from 
sense ;  then  conscience  from  intellect :  first  to  see  that  sense  deals  with 
appearances  ;  then  to  see  that  intellect  deals  with  phenomena.  And  far- 
ther :  may  it  not  turn  out  that  the  doctrine  that  man  can  only  (consci- 
ously) have  to  do  with  phenomena,  is  a  false  one,  arising  from  the  course 
of  man's  thought? 

Like  the  old  doctrine  that  man  could  know  only  « appearances,'  which 
arose  during  the  struggle  of  sense  and  intellect.  So  does  not  this  arise 
out  of  the  struggle  between  intellect  and  conscience?  and  naturally, 
from  the  relation  which  has  been  supposed — viz.  that  of  subordination 
of  the  higher  faculty.  When  it  was  found  sense  knew  only  appear- 
ances, it  was  supposed  intellect  also  could,  it  having  been  subordinated 
thereto :  so  now,  when  it  is  found  intellect  can  reach  only  phenomena, 
it  is  supposed  the  conscience  can  only  do  so  too ;  because  it  has  been 
hitherto  subordinated  to  intellect.  Thus  this  thought  naturally  comes, 
but  it  is  also  necessarily  not  true ;  from  the  previous  position  of  our 
ideas,  it  could  not  be  true. 

Then  is  not  this  the  case : — that  things  are  not  to  us  as  they  are  not 
(i.  e.  only  phenomenal),  but  are  so  only  to  our  intellect  (including  sense)? 
that  to  the  conscience,  the  soul,  they  are  as  the;/  are.  So  the  mystical 
doctrine  (of  divine  intuition)  tho'  suppressed,  may  yet  be  true,  and  to  be 
restored  perfectly.  Nay,  is  not  the  metaphysical  '  intuition  '  doctrine  true, 
but  not  rightly  applied  ?  Could  we  not  embrace  this  ? — giving  it  u  right 
application ;  suppress  only  to  restore  ? 


Fragments,  14.     (See  p.  577). 
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actual.'    439. 
MORPHOLOGY.     507. 
MOTION.     28,    43—187—232,    246,    256 

269,  306,  324. 
before  matter.     33. 

its  origin.     250. 

as  suppression  by  force.    258. 

agreement  between  number  am 

285. 

and  Life.    321. 

how     instead     of   light     an 

sound  ?     287. 

or  light,  which  ?     328. 

the  equal  of  distance.    335. 

negation  implied  in — 363. 


NATURE.     281. 

spiritual.     1,    269,    272,   346 

362,  393,  405,  425. 

actualness  of — 251,  289. 

unifact,  not  uniform.    83. 

as  God's  not-doing,  '  rest.'  173. 

action  of — overlooked.     232. 

Laws  of— 282. 

Fact  of— 289,  294. 

how  shown  by  Science.     296. 

How  to  command  in — 308. 

Oppositeness    of — to    man  by 

relative  absence.     394. 

how  subject  to  our  force.   4J4. 

NECESSITY.     1, 137, 278, 304, 319,  370,  413 
NEGATION.     67—206,  234,  300. 
how  we  have  come  to  regard 

it  as  true  Being.     16. 

Force  as— 217,  285. 

only  as  preparation  to  Being 

281. 
Relation  of— to  the  physical. 

286. 
NEGATIVE  OCCASION.    217,  234. 

the    negation  of  a 

negation.     236. 

The  will  the— 364. 

the  phenomenal  cause.  454 


NEWTON     378. 
NON-ENTITIES.     238. 
NOT.    « The.' 

in  us.     1. 

Respiration  by — 35. 

NUTRITION,  one  with  function.     3. 

from  '  a  not.'     «8. 

illustrated  by  sun  extinguish- 
ing fire.     393. 

OBEDIENCE.     492,501,508. 
OBSERVATION,  how  it  ends  in  truth.     221, 
OERSTED.    291. 


OKEN.     305. 

OPINIONS.     129,  178,  279.  _ 

— ~ '  forms '  a  parallel  to  authorities 

504. 

OPPOSITENESS.     229. 
ORGANIC  WORLD.  Relation  of  to  inorganic 

34.  381,  390. 
OUGHT,  The.    301. 

PANTHEISM.    160, 297. 

how  justified.    220,403. 

how  affirmed.     280. 

PASSION,  relation  of  to  law.    540. 
PERCEPTION.     45,  185,  246,  288,  337. 
as   the  concavity    of    the 

convex.    239. 

illusion   as   to   existence. 

only  of  quality.    308. 
is  its  cause    objective   or 
subjective  ?    358. 
PERSONALITY.    5 — 76 — 274,  289,  450. 

God's.     250. 

and  man's — 253. 

• illustrated  by  color.    471 . 

Meaning  of  the  word 'person' 

584. 

PHENOMENAL,  The.  422 — 449 — 456 — 500. 
Its  phenom«nalness.     226, 


Fact  with  a  negation  in  it. 

as  the  '  thinkable.'    587. 
one  with  limit.     607. 


252,  413,  524. 


461,  604. 


314,  395. 


PHILANTHROPY.    513. 
PHILOSOPHY.     594. 

its  use.     218,249. 

should    be  '  relative '  like 


algebra.     228. 

and  astronomy.    242. 


PHLOGISTON.    231,  361,  374. 
PHYSICAL,  The.    232—274—360,385,481, 
591. 

When  did  it  begin  ?  5.     rf 

The  phn.  of  the  actual.  364, 

370. 

connection  of  with  spiritual. 

14,  29,  44,  194,  613. 

the  fall.  14—24. 

Symbol  of  the  unknown.  1 1 
like  blank  outline  left  by  a 


figure  cut  out  of  jpaper.  273. 
a  picture.  311. 
Does  it  cease  with  man 'a 


redemption.     485. 
PLATO.    23,  122. 

JLATONISM,  from  a  previous  scepticism.  599 
PLEASURE.     1 10, 407,  489,  505,  5 1 7. 
and  pain.    409. 

only  relative.  475. 


'OE.     293,  433. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    540,  559. 
POSITIVISM.     66, 228,  252,  443,  510. 
Difference     between    scept- 
icism and— 256. 

and  Platonism.     600. 

PRAYER.    616. 

The  Lord's— 297. 

PROBABILITY  of  improbables.    233. 
PROBATION,  how  the  idea  of  arises.   174, 

460. 
PROOF.     9, 

Thought  in  least  resistance.    186. 

PROSTITUTION.     488, 538. 

PUNISHMENT,  Eternal  115—127—149,405 

of  crime.     506,  515,   527, 

535,  542,  573. 

PURITANISM.     591. 

QUANTITIES.     308, 313. 

RADIATION.    234. 
REASON,  what  is  it  ?  71. 

Authoritative  over  sense.    227, 


412. 


and  sense.     239. 


REAL,  The.     253. 

a  bad  world.    48. 

True  meaning  of — 250. 

Is  the  I  the  « real.'     255. 

REAL  presence,  Doctrine  of  the — 147. 
REDEMPTION.    111—130—154 — 278 — 407. 
— • universal.     157. 

how  one  with  the  fact  of 

nature.     289. 

RBSISTANCE,  Law  of  Least — 

— as  the  law  of '  greatest 

want.'    218. 

and  Stimulus,  identical.  350 

a    form  of  whole  greater 

than  a  part.    364. 

means      breaking      where 

weakest.     363. 

not  law  of— but  phn.  of.  368. 

and   law  of  demand  and 


supply.    494. 
RESURRECTION.    362,  405. 
REVELATION— how  needed  ?     408. 
REVENGE.    574. 
RIGHT-ANGLE — Metaphysical  relation  of— 

82. 
ROM  AXIS  M.     136. 

SACROTCB,  SELF.  88 — 258, 459, 489,  513, 

536,  554,  562,  587. 
as  'not  being.'  10. 

as  interpretation.     92. 

— — — —    not  sensational,  but  vital.    153. 

aad  liking  what  is  not  good, 

two  halves  of  the  same  fact.    261. 

-  unity  of— with  self-assertion  in 
God.    418. 


SACRIFICE.     Becoming  in— 446. 
SALVATION.     Ill,  175,  400,  546. 
SCIENCE,  how  to  be  unified  with  philosophy 
218   364. 

Its  relation  to  mental  develope- 

ment.     222. 

1     False  in  its  primary  conception. 
243. 

The  true  spiritual  growing  oat 

of— 270. 

and  sense.     275. 

Boot  of  its  opposition  to  senti- 
ment and  piety.    283. 

Perfect — like  mathematics.  285 

as  examining.     290. 

its  true  meaning.     291. 

a  great  mathematics.     306. 

its  true  work,  first  phn.  then 

fact.     344,  364. 

need  of  a — offeree.    399. 

Presence  of  opposites  essential 

for— 554. 

what  nature  is  to  the  senses.  588 

and  sight.     612. 

SELF,   The.     135,  152, 173,  220,  246,  294, 

419,  455,  494. 

Why  thus  ?     70. 

of  the  race.     203. 

state.     217. 

Why  perceived  ?  250, 300, 438 

'  as  form.'    299. 

as  cold.     304. 

series  of  opposites.     416. 

its  evil  in  its  finiteness.     417. 

Rightness  of — i37. 

as  absence  of  spiritual  being 

442. 

the  right  of  its  badness.     445 

by  a  limit.     480. 

and  'other,'  two  representations 

of  one.     564. 
SENSATION.    95,  398. 

a  '  not '     33,  42,  90. 

as  negative  occasion.     239. 

Why  is  it  ?     40, 267. 

illusion  as   to  good  and 


evil.     252. 
SBNSE.    276,  341,  416. 
SERVING — its  dignity.     302. 
SHAKSFEARE.     566. 

SIMPLICITY— why  complexity  to  us  ?    227. 
SIN,  wholly  of  the  formal.  ^65. 

acting  for  results.     84. 

*•    necessary.     154. 

as  development.     156. 

a  carrying  out  of  results  to  get  rid 

of.     176. 

as  destroying  of  self.     180. 

as  the  result  of  mere  defect.    232. 

and  redeeming.    301. 

as  an  infliction.    408. 
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SIN  as  true  evil.     440. 

is  it  true  evil  ?     475. 

as  a  misfortune.     535. 

SLAVERY.     537,  559. 
SOCIOLOGY.     482—508,  525,  532. 

The  world  best  let  alone.  493 

Why  it  cannot  be  let  alone. 

512. 

social  reform.     514. 

and  physic.     504,  551. 

SOUND.     306. 

SPACE.     33—79—245,  273,  286,  310,  322, 
329,  340,  404,  403. 

does  it  represent  substance.    68. 

as  the  unknown  God.     66. 

as    a  notion  framed  from  phna. 

223. 

God  not  perceived.    249,  273. 

connection  of— with  the  self.  284 

'  Repulsion  '  of— 369. 

SPBNCBB.     507. 

SPINOZA.    418,  507. 

SPIRAL.     Straightnesi  of— 603. 

STBDFASTNESS.    302. 

STEREOSCOPE.    310. 

STIMULUS,  as  negative  occasion.     235. 

STOICISM.    -172. 

SUBSTANCE.     1—273—478. 

SurFERiNG.     112,  486. 

not  evil.     142,  258. 

felt  evil.     440. 

God's  —    447. 

SWBDONBORG.     121;  462,  479. 
STMPATHT.    419. 

TALENT,  like  the  criminal  classes.     240. 

man  interpreting.     241. 

TBNSION.     294,  250,  369. 
THEORY,  from  self.     2. 

its  right  use.     229. 

as  'imperfect  expression.'    242. 

THINGS,  as  '  forms'     69,  274. 

danger  of  not  regarding  their  'fact' 

243,  306. 

as  conditions  of  space.     249,  391. 

Reason  of  felt  value  of — 577. 

THOUGHT.     74—197—206,  215,  237,  279, 

345,  362,  593. 

the  true  in — the  coming  to  the 

point — acquiring       the     character     of 
eternity.     4. 

schools  of— 80. 

for  result,  bad.     84. 

all  necessary.     166. 

the  right  of  its  wrongness.    217. 

the  reson  of  its  perversion.     220. 

negative  forms  of— 221. 

man  and  self— 222. 

How  to  keep  the  relations  true 

in— 289. 


THOUGHT  not  false  but  not  enough.    230. 

Free-will  in— 607. 

TIDES.    83. 

TIME.     1—33—43,  77,  271,  286,  429. 485, 

from  putting  the  effect  upon  UB  of 

the  unknown  fact  for  the  fact.     6 1 . 

as  being  not  perceived.     249,  286 

TOUCH  and  Sight     230,  4 1 9,  6 1 2. 
•    answer    to  intellect   and   moral 

sense.     191. 

are  both  inverted  ?     235. 


TRADE.    482. 

TRANSMIGRATION.    220,  468,  490. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION.    580. 
TRINITY,  The.     477. 
TRUTH.    679. 
TYNDAL.    377. 

UNITY.    231. 


of  the  perceived  as  physical  and 
the  conceived  as  thought.  9O. 

of  physical  and  spiritual.  32,220, 
522. 

of  theory  and  hypothesis.     12, 

of  bodily  and  mental.    33. 

of  being  and  action.    53,  221. 

of  consciousness  and  perception. 


of  God  and  Man.     163. 

of  God.    175. 

of  Talent  and  Genius.     185. 

of  Science  and  philosophy.    218, 


364. 


-  True  conditions  of—  238. 

-  as  altruism.    599. 

-  of  the  phenomenal  and  limit    607. 
UNIVEESB,    The.      How   to    perceive    as 

«  actual.'     244,  268. 

•    How  perceived  as  we  do  per- 
ceive it.     279,  349,  358,  374. 

-  its  relations.    332. 

-  are  there  different  kinds  of.  583 
UNKNOWN  QUANTITY.    Mathematics  ex- 

isting for  the  sake  of  —  9. 

VACUUM.     58,  294.  353. 


a '  conscious.'    451. 

VIBRATION.    225,324,354,370. 

the  condition  of  many  in  one. 


372. 
VIBTUB.     159, 440. 

VOLCANOBS.      514. 

WANTS.    486. 

WBALTH  and  Poverty.    557. 

WUKWELL.    203. 

WILL.     465. 

submission  of  one— to  God'*.  15» 
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WOMAN.     354, 460,  576,  590. 

wherein  superiority  of.     96,  302. 

a  giver.     487. 

Man's  relation  to — like   his    re- 
lation to  nature.     491. 

her  defectiveness.     518. 

WORDS.     208,  290,  583. 

How  used  and  adjusted  by  true 

thought.     223. 


WOELD.     243. 

•    material-dynamical.     70. 
s  Plurality  of— 97. 

negative.     226, 349. 

like  a  phantasmagoria  to  Children, 


a  picture.     582. 

a  tragedy  and  a  joke.     586. 
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